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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

yune  26,  1905. 

Oxford  will  this  year  hold  its  Twelfth  Summer 
Meeting  for  the  Extension  of  Teaching  from  August 
4  to  28  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
cannot  stay  the  whole  time  it  is  intended  to  divide 
it  into  two  parts.  The  programme  is  a  very 
varied  one,  and  possesses  many  features  which 
are  certain  to  prove  interesting  to  teachers.  The 
general  scheme  of  the  lectures  has  been  devised 
with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  history,  literature, 
fine  art  and  architecture  of  the  period  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  Reformation  ;  while  a  special 
section  will  deal  with  natural  science  and  social 
economics,  and  extra  classes  will  be  held  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and  in  the  English 
language.  The  last-named  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  foreigners,  but  no  doubt  will  be 
patronised  also  by  our  own  teachers.  The  whole 
scheme  is  a  marvel  of  organisation  :  it  seems  absurd 
to  think  that  such  educational  advantages  can  be 


obtained,  m  such  ideal  surroundings,  at  so  insigni- 
ficant a  price.  Teachers  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  this  kind  of  thing  will  never  regret  it 
if  they  take  the  chance  that  is  offered  :  a  delightful 
holiday  in  a  venerable  home  of  learning,  and  an 
opportimity  of  gaining  useful  information  at  a 
trifling  cost.  Particulars  of  the  meeting  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  our  present  issue. 

Somehow  or  another  the  idea  has  for  a  long  time 
been  prevalent  that  a  University  education  unfits 
a  man  for  trade.  True,  the  graduate  has  not,  as  a 
rule,  been  eager  to  complain  of  the  criticism  ;  but  now 
that  so  many  who  once  naturally  took  their  places 
in  the  teaching  profession  are  seeking  other  careers, 
they  do  not  see  why  such  a  statement  should  be 
treated  as  an  axiom.  Many  reasons,  mostly  super- 
ficial and  erroneous,  have  been  adduced  in  support 
of  this  view  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  public  opinion  is  now 
becoming  more  sensible  on  the  point  than  it  was. 
The  University  of  Manchester  has  started  an 
"appointments"  register  of  those  seeking  employ- 
ment ;  and  not  confined,  as  most  of  them  are,  to 
educational  appointments.  What  is  "  business 
training "  ?     Does   it  mean   that   a  man  who  has 
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gone  through  it  is  fitted  to  take  up  the  management 
of  a  business  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  nobody  is 
so  idiotic  as  to  imagine  this  ;  and  yet  a  critic  who 
decries  the  University  man's  fitness  because  of  his 
lack  of  business  training  is  guilty  of  this  very  foolish- 
ness. The  fact  is  that  common  sense,  savoir  faire, 
method,  orderly  habits,  and  good  manners,  which 
are  usually  instilled  into  a  man  by  a  University 
education,  are  recommendations  for  trade  just  as 
much  as  for  anything  else,  and  an  employer  is  foolish 
who  disregards  them.  Why  do  the  Americans  take 
so  many  schoolmasters  into  business  ?  Are  they 
less  'cute  than  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ? 

What  is  the  object  of  a  University  Settlement  ? 
Canon  Barnett,  in  the  University  Review,  seems  to  be 
of  opinion  that  they  have  changed  from  their  original 
idea  into  something  much  less  useful  :  in  establish- 
ing them  at  first  there  was  no  notion  of  mere 
missionary  work,  yet  in  very  many  cases  they  have 
deteriorated  to  this  level.  What  is  wanted  is  that 
University  men  should  unite  with  workmen  in  study- 
ing social  questions  :  not  with  any  assumption  of 
superiority,  or  in  a  spirit  of  didactic  instruction,  but 
by  mutual  intercourse,  by  sympathy,  and  by  a 
genuine  attempt  to  understand  the  life  that  is  lived 
by  the  poor.  How  far  such  efforts  are  able  to  produce 
good  results  we  do  not  know  ;  but  the  writer  asserts 
that  the  experiment  has  failed  in  the  past.  Even 
though  his  view  may  be  an  exaggerated  one,  nothing 
but  good  can  come  from  ventilating  the  subject. 

It  appears  that  farming  can  be  made  to  pay,  after 
aU  ;  and  not  merely  in  isolated  instances,  but  as  a 
general  rule.  A  very  interesting  book.  Reminis- 
cences of  a  Radical  Parson,  has  told  us  how  the  ex- 
periment of  allotment  farming  has  succeeded  in  the 
writer's  parish.  Those  who  became  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  agriculture  succeeded  in  adding  an 
average  of  five  shillings  a  week  to  their  income, 
and  were  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  compared  with 
their  relatives  in  the  towns.  Fergus  O'Connor 
failed  in  his  first  attempt,  but  only  because  he  did 
not  get  the  right  material  :  his  earliest  colonists 
were  artisans,  absolutely  ignorant  of  gardening. 
But  the  experiment  failed,  only  to  succeed  when  the 
right  men  were  found,  as  was  the  case  subsequently  ; 
and  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  we  get  the  same  testi- 
mony, only  more  emphatically  given.  What  does  it 
teach  us  ?  Is  it  not  that  the  land  system  is  wrong  ? 
One  only  needs  to  notice  with  what  scrupulous  care 
the  ordinary  householder  tends  his  httle  patch  of 


garden  to  know  how  deeply  rooted  is  man's  love  for 
the  soil.  Why  should  he  not  be  allowed  to  humour 
it  ? 

The  Association  of  Headmistresses  held  their 
annual  conference  at  Winchester  at  the  beginning 
of  last  month.  A  large  number  of  ladies  were 
present,  and  much  that  is  of  interest  in  connection 
with  the  education  of  girls  was  discussed,  and  some 
important  resolutions  were  carried.  The  first 
point  which  calls  for  notice  is  the  desire  of  the 
Association  to  collect  secondary  teachers  together 
into  some  sort  of  federation,  so  that  its  council, 
being  representative  of  teachers  in  general,  might 
speak  witli  authority  on  important  issues.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  resolution  to  this  effect,  which 
was  carried  unanimously,  will  help  to  consolidate 
the  opinion  of  teachers  on  educational  problems 
in  such  a  way  as  to  call  for  the  attention  which  is 
too  often  denied  it  at  present.  The  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education  have  been  considerably 
modified  already  in  various  particulars  owing  to 
the  representations  of  this  body  :  for  instance, 
the  questions  of  the  length  of  a  science  course  for 
girls,  and  of  their  freedom  from  school-work  in  the 
afternoons,  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
department,  and  alterations  made  in  the  regulations 
in  consequence. 

What  of  co-education  ?  The  ladies  evidently 
do  not  approve  of  the  conditions  which  obtain  at 
present  in  schools  where  the  experiment  is  being 
tried.  They  agree  that  it  is  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  admit  that 
it  may  be  necessary,  even  at  a  later  age,  in  country 
districts  ;  but  they  object  to  the  fact  that  the  control 
of  such  establishments  is  usually  in  the  hands  of 
a  man,  since  the  health  and  character  of  girls  need 
the  care  and  control  of  a  woman  with  complete 
authority  and  responsibility.  Furthermore,  they 
state  that  the  curriculum  adopted  for  boys,  between 
the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  especially,  is  unhkely 
to  be  the  best  for  girls,  in  consideration  more  particu- 
larly of  their  health  and  development  at  that  age. 
There  is  much  truth,  no  doubt,  in  this  view.  If 
co-education  is  ever  likely  to  be  tried  to  any  extent 
in  this  country  it  must  be  partially  at  any  rate 
under  the  direction  of  ladies ;  and  on  questions  of 
health,  and  the  proper  kinds  of  study  and  recreation 
for  girls,  their  word  ought  to  be  paramount.  Being 
masculine  ourselves,  we  naturally  have  a  leaning 
towards  the  business  control  of  an  establishment — 
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the  summa  imperii — being  in  the  hands  of  a  man ; 
but  we  need  not  go  further  than  this.  We  suspect 
that  there  are  a  good  many  ladies  who  agree  with 
this  view. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  a  fully  qualified  teacher  ? 
In  the  future  we  shall  probably  be  told  that  it 
must  presuppose  the  possession  of  a  teaching  diploma ; 
but  it  looks  as  if  this  state  of  affairs  would  be  a 
long  time  in  coming.  We  notice  that  the  ladies 
have  been  puzzling  over  it,  too  ;  and  they  report 
that  "  the  Board  of  Education  has  agreed  to  accept 
as  a  qualification  for  registration,  under  certain 
conditions,'  a  Higher  Local  certificate  gained  by  pass- 
ing in  three  groups,  the  fourth  group  being  replaced 
by  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Higher  Certificate,  or 
Senior  Local  certificate."  Truly,  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  !  The  fact  of  the  matter  apparently 
is  that  the  conditions  of  registration  have  been 
found  to  work  harshly  in  certain  instances,  and  so 
the  door  has  to  be  opened,  by  degrees,  wider  and 
wider.  This  is  not  unnatural  in  the  case  of  ladies, 
who  are  more  accustomed  to  pick  up  their  qualifica- 
tions piecemeal  than  men,  owing  to  such  a  small 
proportion  of  them  being  in  a  position  to  go  into 
residence  at  a  University,  or  to  go  through  a  system- 
atic course  of  training  as  students. 

It  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  the  Army  examina- 
tions still  continue  to  be  the  chief  means  of  support- 
ing the  cramming  system.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
people  will  cheerfully  admit  that  the  method 
possesses  no  educational  value  at  all  ;  and  yet  it  is 
nearly  always  resorted  to  by  the  weak-kneed  com- 
petitors :  at  high  prices,  too.  We  may  agree  that 
special  training  is  needed  in  getting  up  military 
subjects,  which  must  always  be  taught  by  an  expert ; 
but  it  is  a  scandal  that  the  ordinary  boy  candidate 
(or  his  parent)  should  consider  that  it  is  necessary 
for  salvation  to  go  to  a  man  who  does  little  else 
than  go  through  a  pile  of  previous  examination 
papers  and  dictate  answers.  This  deplorable  state 
of  affairs  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  old  Army 
officer  who  got  into  the  Army  himself  by  cram- 
ming, and  naturally  sticks  to  the  same  groove. 
But  is  it  possible  to  think  that  our  scholastic  system 
is  incapable  of  performing  a  duty  which  continental 
schools  have  undertaken  for  j'ears,  viz.,  of  training 
future  officers  ?  The  public  schools  ought  to  instil, 
and  no  doubt  do  instil  into  a  boy  the  very  qualities 
that  are  requisite  for  a  leader  of  men.  Discipline, 
order,  punctuality,  and  industry  should  all  be  learned 
at  school  :   what  does  the  crammer  do  beyond  that  ? 


He  supplies  a  certain  superficial  readiness  in  examina- 
tion dodges,  in  answering  stereotyped  questions  in  a 
stereotyped  way ;  at  the  same  time  he  gives  unlimited 
licence  in  cigarette  smoking,  and  the  cultivation  of 
habits  which  have  to  be  eradicated,  with  consider- 
able pain  to  most  of  our  young  warriors,  in  the 
ante-rooms  of  our  regimental  messes.  Let  the  War 
Office  grant  commissions  direct  to  schools,  with 
whatever  precautionary  supervision  they  wish,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  much  better  class  of  officer 
wiU  be  the  result.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  we 
venture  to  say,  is  so  Uttle  care  taken  to  obtain  real 
mtelhgence  for  the  Army  as  in  our  own. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  recently  issued   a 
special  report  on  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science 
in   the   United  States,   in   which   there   are   points 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  our  local  au- 
thorities.    We  must  do  these  bodies  the  justice  of 
saying    that    they   are    fully    alive    to    their    re- 
sponsibilities :     the    trouble  comes  from    the    con- 
gested   state    of     the    curriculum,     and    no    less 
from  the  early  age  at  which  pupils  are  withdrawn 
from  schools.     A  girl's  training  should  be  directed 
towards   the  practical   requirements  of  the  home, 
and  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  duties  of 
a  wife  and  mother  ;    and  yet  we  rarely  succeed  in 
turning   out   anything   but   the   potential   teacher. 
It    appears    that  in  America   there    is    no    stereo- 
t5^ed    form   of  training,    though    there   are   some 
things  which  are  fairly  general:    cooking,  sewing, 
and  laundry  work  usually  find  a  place  in  a  school's 
curriculum  ;    but  the  higher  branches  of  personal, 
domestic,  and   civic  hygiene    are   not  regarded  as 
essential  in  every  case.     What  do  we  learn  from  the 
report  ?      Perhaps   not   very  much   but  this,  that 
no   problem    is   shirked   by   our   American   neigh- 
bours on  the  score  of  expense.     Each  new  phase 
of    the   educational     puzzle    is    carefully    studied, 
and  the  problem  of  how   to   train  girls   in  habits 
of     health    has     not     been    easy    to    solve.      On 
our  side  of  the  water  there  is  always  a  suspicion 
that   a   preacher   on   school   hygiene   is   necessarily 
a  crank,  and  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  not  altogether 
groundless.     It  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  give  certain 
well-defined  lectures,  and  to  drive  home  the  main 
principles  of  healthy  existence  by  short  and  simple 
rules,    without   troubling   the   youthful   mind   with 
terrifying    reproductions    and    descriptions    of    the 
internal    economy    of     the     human    frame.       This 
method  will,  at  any  rate,  be  effectual  and   harm- 
less. 
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Continuation  Schools  from 
a  Higher  Point  of  View 

By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Baton,  D.D. 
II 

Let  me  repeat  the  paragraph  I  quoted  from  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  in  my  last  article,  as  it  is  the  text  which  I  have 
to  unfold  and  apply  in  this  article  :  "  Never,"  he  says, 
"  has  youth  been  exposed  to  such  dangers  of  both  per- 
version and  arrest  as  in  our  own  land  to-day."  These 
dangers,  so  far  as  regards  the  youth  of  our  industrial 
classes  are  concerned,  arise,  as  he  says,  from  "  the  in- 
creasing urban  life,  with  its  temptations,  prematurity, 
sedentary  occupations  and  passive  stimuli,  just  when  an 
active,  energetic  life  is  most  needed  ;  early  emancipa- 
tion from  home  influence  and  authority,  and  a  lessening 
sense  for  both  duty  and  disciphne  ;  and  the  haste  to 
know  and  do  all  befitting  man's  estate  before  its  time." 

I  said  in  the  former  article  that  these  dangers,  which 
he  thus  characterises,  beset  and  imperil  the  youth  in 
our  country  more  than  in  America,  because  in  America 
stiU  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  people  are  occu- 
pied in  healthy  agricultural  pursuits,  and  enjoy  the 
simpler  habits  of  a  country  home.  In  England,  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  our 
people  have  been  swept  out  of  the  country  into  in- 
dustrial villages  and  towns,  and  have  thus  been  crowded 
together  in  congested  and  often  insanitary  urban  dis- 
tricts. The  Industrial  Revolution,  as  it  has  been  called, 
of  the  last  century  has  worked  out  its  fullest,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  its  most  alarming,  effects  in  our  country, 
till  we  have  now  a  national  phenomenon  and  portent 
which  has  never  been  seen  in  the  world's  history  before. 
It  is  asserted  that  now  only  12  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  are  engaged  in  cultivating  its  soil, 
and  earn  their  livelihood  thereby.  The  great  mass, 
therefore,  of  our  industrial  population  are  now  divorced 
from  this  primal  and  most  wholesome  industry,  and 
are  gathered  together  in  industrial  centres,  where  the 
steam-engine  or  the  electric  dynamo  are  installed. 
Accordingly  the  work  of  our  youth  and  our  adults  is 
now  carried  on  chiefly  in  large  factories  or  workshops. 
It  is  then  the  training  under  these  new  conditions  of 
life,  of  our  youth  during  the  adolescent  age  from  13  to  18, 
that  we  have  now  to  consider;  and  the  continuation 
schools,  if  they  are  to  educate  and  train  our  youth  in 
physical  and  moral  health  as  well  as  in  mental  alertness 
and  technical  skill,  must  have  regard  to  these  conditions 
of  the  home  life  and  the  labour  of  our  youth,  and  must 
seek  in  every  possible  way  to  safeguard  them  from  the 
new  and  terrible  dangers  to  which  they  are  now  exposed. 

I  leave  out  of  account  at  present  what  yet  every  true 
educationist  who  is  thinking  of  the  well-being  of  the 
people  must  keep  steadfastly  in  view,  namely,  the  un- 
healthy influences  that  weaken  the  physical  vigour, 
and  dull,  if  they  do  not  deprave,  the  moral  sense  of  our 
youth,  which  are  engendered  by  the  over-crowding  of 


our  people  in  unhealthy  homes,  and  by  other  endemic 
evils  of  modern  urban  and  industrial  life  ; — in  order  that 
I  may  fix  attention  upon  the  two  chief  dangers  that 
menace  our  youth,  and  which  in  every  possible  way  the 
continuation  school  must  seek  to  lessen,  if  not  whoUy 
to  remove  or  overcome.  My  interest  in  this  whole 
question  was  awakened  years  ago  by  a  gifted  school- 
master who  told  me  of  the  swift  deterioration  that 
seemed  to  fall  upon  his  brightest  and  best  pupils  during 
the  two  years  that  followed  their  leaving  school.  He 
said:  "Mark  how  their  very  countenances  change,  and 
how  the  bright  innocence  of  their  early  youth  is  smirched 
and  clouded."  There  were  tears  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke 
to  me,  and  I  have  through  later  years  grown  to  under- 
stand more  deeply  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow  and  the 
causes  of  it.  These  causes  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  two  dangers  that  beset  our  youth,  to  which  I 
now  refer,  namely,  the  dangers  of  the  workshop  and  of 
the  street. 

(i)  The  Workshop.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
practically  apprenticeship  has  now  ceased  in  all  our 
great  industries.  Agreements  may  be  made  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  period,  but  they  have  little  or  none  of  the 
value  of  the  old-time  apprenticeship.  A  boy  now 
enters  into  a  large  factory  or  workshop,  where  no  one 
has  any  special  responsibility  for  him  ;  he  enters  alone 
amongst  a  crowd  of  people,  with  no  one  as  a  friend  and 
adviser  to  care  for  him  and  give  him  guidance  and  pro- 
tection in  the  new  life  that  is  opening  before  him.  He 
is  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  mimetic  instinct  is  strong, 
and  he  takes  as  readily  as  the  chameleon  the  complexion 
and  colour  of  his  surroundings.  We  know,  alas  !  what 
is  the  style  of  language  and  the  tone  of  thought  that 
prevails  in  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  larger  factories  and 
workshops,  and  we  know,  too,  with  what  dominance 
the  influences,  especially  of  the  younger  men  with  whom 
the  boy  now  associates,  are  apt  to  impress  and  subdue 
him  into  a  ready  adoption  of  their  manner  of  thought 
and  of  speech.  Do  we  wonder  then  at  the  malign 
change  which  suddenly  darkens  the  boy's  face  and 
cankers  his  speech  ?  Here  is  the  upas-tree  which  sheds 
its  blight  upon  the  young  hfe  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
I  know,  indeed,  of  noble  exceptions  where  good  work- 
men, who  are  fathers  themselves,  have  befriended  and 
guarded  young  boys  from  this  peril :  but  without  ques- 
tion here  is  the  fount,  overflowing,  of  influences  that 
imperil  our  youth ;  and  I  should  feel  that  it  would  be 
difficult  in  our  continuation  schools  to  do  aught  that 
would  repel  and  overmaster  these  influences  if  I  did 
not  know  that  in  nearly  every  boy  there  is  the  heart  of 
a  hero,  that  nothing  inspires  him  hke  heroic  action, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  is  possible  through  the  disciphne 
and  teaching  of  the  school  to  make  the  boy  strong 
enough  not  only  to  resist  the  temptations  that  thus 
beset  him,  but  to  confront  and  put  to  shame  those  who 
would  do  him  harm.  Especially  will  this  be  the  case 
if  there  be  in  any  factory  several  boys  who  have  been 
led,  through  the  training  of  their  school,  to  band  them- 
selves together  thus  to  assert  their  independence  and 
to  fight  for  their  own  honour  and  the  right. 
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(2)  The  Street.  Our  children  at  13  are  engaged 
as  full-timers  in  our  factories  and  workshops.  They 
work  ten  hours  a  day.  The  speed  at  which  work  is  done 
in  our  factories  is  being  highly  geared,  and  work  is  said 
to  become  more  intense  and  rapid  every  year.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  enters  the  factory  has  to  keep  pace  with 
the  workmen  under  whom  they  serve.  Their  work,  too, 
is  often  monotonous  and  wearisome.  It  is  often  seden- 
tary labour,  and  consists,  because  of  the  sub-chvision 
of  labour,  of  the  doing  of  the  same  thing  all  the  day,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week.  And  the  work  is  carried  on 
in  factories  which  are  generally  but  poorly  ventilated, 
and  whose  atmosphere  has  been  drained  of  its  vital 
ozone.  Need  we  wonder  then  at  the  reaction  which 
follows  these  long  hours  of  labour  spent  in  this  wise  ? 
The  outcry  of  both  body  and  mind  is  for  some  stirring 
impulse,  some  exciting  pleasure,  some  fresh  companion- 
ship and  change  of  scene,  some  amusement  that  will 
give  refreshment  to  their  wearied  bodies,  and  the 
stimulus  of  variety  and  gaiety  to  jaded  minds.  Do 
we  wonder  then  at  the  "  abandon  "  of  their  play  and 
at  their  delight  in  the  exhilaration  which  they  find  in 
the  streets  ?  There  is  always  something  new  to  be 
seen  amid  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  their  ceaseless  traffic, 
they  are  cheered  by  the  many  Ughts  of  the  lamps, 
the  vehicles,  and  the  shops,  and  they  are  allured  by 
the  flaunting  enticements  of  the  pubhc-house  and  the 
music-hall. 

Such  are  the  attractions  of  the  streets.  It  takes 
little  imagination  to  conceive  the  pernicious  influences 
that  fall  upon  our  boys  and  girls  who  thus  roam  in  their 
wild  play  through  the  streets.  At  present  the  streets 
are  the  evening  schools  of  myriads  of  our  young  people. 
They  need  play.  In  the  adolescent  stage,  as  we  have 
seen,  muscular  vigour  develops  rapidly,  and  after  seden- 
tary work  it  must  have  vent,  and  in  the  reaction  from 
the  toils  of  the  day  we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  having 
no  guidance  or  training,  it  finds  vent  in  lawless  and 
boisterous  ways.  The  social  instinct  is  strong  upon 
them,  hence  they  gather  into  gangs,  and  as  they  are 
at  the  age  when  the  combative  and  emulous  spirit  is 
awake,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that,  as  there  is  no 
opportunity  by  which  they  may  strive  lawfully,  they 
engage  in  mimic  street  warfare,  and  degenerate  into 
the  hooligans  and  maenads  that  sometimes  become  a 
terror  to  the  neighbourhoods  they  infest.  Nor  need 
we  wonder  if,  after  the  monotony  of  the  day's  work 
and  the  unhealthy  conditions  that  are  often  to  be  found 
both  in  the  home  and  in  the  factory,  they  seek  for 
garish  and  tumultuous  excitement,  and  indulge  with  the 
precocity  and  prematurity  that  city  hfe  provokes, 
aping  their  elders,  in  the  sordid  excitement  of  gambhng, 
and  are  tempted  as  soon  as  they  have  a  few  idle  pence  by 
the  seductions  of  the  drink-saloon  or  the  music-hall. 
There  are  many  boys  and  girls,  I  know,  whom  the  gentle 
and  restraining  influence  of  a  good  home  and  the  happy 
influences  of  the  Sunday  school  preserve  uncontaminated 
from  these  excitements  and  allurements  of  the  streets  ; 
but  no  one  can  live  in  any  town  of  England  without 
seeing   the   degradation   that  is   wrought  by   the   rude 


familiarities,  the  rolhcking  games,  and  the  coarse  hilarities 
of  the  streets. 


Ill 


In  \^ew  of  the  two  considerations  which  I  have  thus 
urged,  namely,  the  new  elements  that  are  born  or  de- 
veloped during  the  adolescent  stage,  which  require 
special  discipline,  and  the  perils  to  which  the  youth  of 
our  modern  industrial  towns  and  cities  are  now  ex- 
posed, I  briefly  indicate  the  kind  of  training  that  must 
be  given  in  our  continuation  schools,  if  by  means  of 
them  our  youth  are  to  be  so  educated  as  to  be  prepared 
for  the  duties  of  life  and  to  be  safeguarded  from  the 
dangers  that  specially  beset  them.  In  reviewing  what 
has  been  said,  I  think  that  aU  will  agree  that  the 
discipline  and  training  given  in  continuation  schools 
must  be  pervaded  and  moulded  by  four  great  prin- 
ciples : 

(I)  Hygienic.  The  training  of  these  schools  must 
be  pre-eminently  hygienic.  We  have  seen  that  in 
adolescence  the  body  enters  into  a  new  stage  of  develop- 
ment. Health,  both  phv'sical  and  moral,  is  the  chief 
requisite  of  men,  in  order  that  the  work  of  life  may  be 
rightly  done  and  its  pleasures  may  be  wisely  enjoyed. 
And  to  ensure  this  highest  earthly  good  the  health  of 
the  young  must  be  supremely  cared  for. 

The  neurotic  and  morbid  conditions  which  arise  from 
crowded  homes  and  factories  must  be  combated  by 
every  means  that  are  possible — and  much  is  possible— 
so  that  our  youth  in  the  springtide  of  their  hfe  may  be 
saved  from  the  weakness  and  diseeise  which  otherwise 
may  darken  their  adult  years. 

In  our  day  schools  special  drill  is  now  given  for  this 
end,  and  wise  masters  intercalate  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  lessons  ten  minutes'  outdoor 
play  in  the  playground.  This  wise  procedure  should 
be  continued  and  even  emphasised  in  the  continuation 
school.  Not  only  must  there  be  abundant  physical 
drill,  which  can  be  made  bright  and  attractive  with  music 
and  song,  but  the  school  should  organise  and  direct  the 
outdoor  games  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  thus  hnk  them 
into  companionship  and  bring  them  under  leadership 
that  will  replace  the  motley  groups  of  the  street  corners 
and  the  leadership  of  the  street  gang.  How  much  can 
be  done  by  gymnastics  when  associated  with  our  evening 
schools  has  been  shown  in  Hahfax  with  striking  results  ; 
attendance  at  the  schools  there  being  eagerly  sought  for 
by  young  lads  that  they  might  share  in  the  drill  of  the 
gymnasium,  and  the  drill  of  the  gymnasium  preparing 
them  for  manly  exercises  and  social  fellowship  of  a 
wholesome  kind  in  their  after  hfe.  The  continuation 
school  should  become  also  the  recruiting  ground  for 
the  Boys'  Brigade,  the  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  and  the 
Boys'  Life  Brigade.  In  all  of  these  there  is  splendid  drill 
under  conditions  and  with  accompaniments  which  fasci- 
nate the  boy,  which  give  him  a  frank  and  erect  bearing, 
respect  for  his  officers,  and  pleasant  comradeship  with 
his  fellows.  In  the  Boys'  and  Giris'  Life  Brigades  all  the 
exercises  are  further  inspired  with  one  idea,  to  train  them 
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in  every  way  to  save  life  and  to  help  those  who  are  in 
need.* 

(2)  Ethical.     In  the  continuation  school  the  boys 
and  girls  who  have  begun  the  work  of  life  and  are  facing 
its  temptations  should  be  trained  and  prepared  for  the 
conduct  of  hfe,  for  Matthew  Arnold  has  rightly  said  to  us 
that  in  right  conduct  is  given  nine-tenths  of  the  happiness 
of  life.     The  health  of  the  body  is  important,  but  more 
so  is  the  health  of  the  spirit,  and  these  two  are,  in  strange 
and  subtle   ways,  dependent   on  one   another.     Moral 
instruction  is  given  in  the  day  schools,  and  in  wise  ways 
it  may  be  continued  in   the  continuation  school,   but 
now  with  a  definite  aim  and  practical  emphasis  which 
were  not  necessary  before.     The  boy  and  the  girl  now 
encounter  evils  of  which  they  knew  little  in  their  earlier 
childhood.     These    evils    rage    fiercely    around    them, 
and  there  are  now  impulses  awakened  and  opportunities 
given  which  may  easily  make  them  the  prey  of  tempta- 
tion.    Surely,  then,  in  the  school  warning  and  counsel 
should  be  given  with  regard  to  these  evils  ;  the  seductive 
form  in  which  they  appear  to  the  young  should  be  un- 
masked, their  true  nature  and  the  terrible  consequences 
to  which  they  lead  should  be  impressed  vividly  upon 
the  mind,  and  by  reiteration  in  wise  and  earnest  ways 
so  ingrained  and  burnt  into  the  thought  and  conscience 
of  the  youth  that  they  will  shrink  from  them  as  from 
destroying    fire.     In    this    way    our    people    might    be 
trained   to   eschew  the  evils   of   alcoholism,   gambUng, 
and  social  vice ;    and  the  boys  and  girls  of  these  schools 
might  become,  thus  wisely  taught,  the  apostles  of  the 
truth  they  have  learnt  to  the  homes  in  which  they  live 
and  the  factories  in  which  they  work.     I  do  not  think, 
however,    that    the    mere   reiteration    of    precept   will 
do  much  in  the  forming  of  character;  the  most  potent 
influences  are  those  which  are  indirect  and  work  un- 
consciously.    In  the  boy  or  girl  our  chief  concern  is  to 
awaken  a  new  ideal  and  to  create  new  instincts  and  tastes 
and  desires  that  will  purify  and  ennoble  the  character. 
Hence  it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  continuation  school 
the  gift  of  reading-  which  has  been  imparted  in  the  day 
school  should  be  turned  to  good  account  by  getting  the 
youth  to  read  books  that  will  delight  and  inspire  him. 
Nothing  has  such  immediate  and  potent  though  uncon- 
scious influence  on  character.     Noble  fiction,  noble  adven- 
ture, the  lives  of  heroes  will  fire  the  imagination  and  the 
emotion,  and  these  are  the  true  factors  of  conduct.f  In  the 
same  way  the  songs  of  the  school,  as  I  said  in  my  last 
article,  may  be  made  to  quicken  and  arouse  the  soul  to 
higher  things.     The  late  Bishop  of  Southwell  has  told  us 

*  For  teaching  and  exercises  of  this  kind  there  are  many  Manuals 
which  are  available.  One  excellent  set  is  published  by  A.  Melrose, 
Pilgrim  St.,  E.G.,  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  4^.  and  6d.,  and 
comprises  a  Manual  on  Gymnastics,  The  Boy's  Book  of  Health,  The 
Girl's  Book  of  Health,  Physical  Exercises  for  Girls,  and  The  Food  of 
the  People,  and  the  Right  Way  of  Cooiiiif;  it. 

t  The  Board  of  Education  has  realised  the  immense  importance 
of  training  the  young  to  the  enjoyment  of  good  and  bright  books, 
and  to  this  end  desires  the  Reading  Glasses  of  Senior  Scholars  in 
our  Elementary  and  Evening  Schools  to  become  reading  circles  in 
connection  with  the  National  Home  Reading  Union. 


how  a  great  reform  came  over  the  great  public  schools  of 
England  by  the  reform  in  the  songs  that  were  sung  in 
them.  So  will  it  be  in  the  schools  of  the  people.  So, 
too,  the  walls  of  the  school  might  be  covered  with  pictures 
of  heroic  daring,  of  noble  courtesy,  of  brave  endurance 
and  of  splendid  sacrifice,  which  would  form  an  atmo- 
sphere in  the  school  for  the  soul  to  live  in.  If,  too,  the 
masters,  as  in  our  pubhc  schools,  will  associate  them- 
selves with  their  scholars,  and  lead  them  in  their  games 
they  will  be  able  thereby  to  teach  them  more  of  the 
true  ethic  of  life  than  they  can  do  elsewhere  or  in  other 
ways. 

(3)  Recre.ative.     Boys  and  girls  of  13  or  14  years  of 
age  who  have  worked  ten  hours  in  a  factory  cannot  be 
expected  to  spend  an  hour  and  a  half  in  serious  work 
over  text-books  or  otherwise.     I  see  that  in  Scotland 
inspectors'  reports  show  that  the  children  gathered  into 
evening   schools   sometimes    fall   asleep — out-worn.     A 
few  vigorous  and  ambitious  lads,  keen  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge   and  eager   for   advancement   in   their   craft 
or  business,   will  gladly  spend  their  hour  and   a  half, 
or  even  two  hours,  of  an  evening  in  serious  study;   but 
they  must  always  be  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
great   mass  of  our   youth   for  whom   yet   continuation 
schools  are  necessary  to  give  the  training  suited  to  them. 
It   may   be   said    that    continuation   schools   are   even 
more  necessary  for  this  large  average  class  than  for  others. 
The  ambitious  and  vigorous  youths  will  always  find  some 
means  by  which  they  can  climb  the  ladder  of  promotion, 
but  the  average  boy  and  girl   need   stimulus  and  help 
from  without  to  make  the  most  and  best  out  of  their 
life.     For  them  it  is  most  necessary  that  a  fitting  educa- 
tion   be   given ;    and,    if    given,   it  must    be    recreative. 
Happily,  too,  we  have  now  learned  the  wise  and  needful 
lesson  that  things  taught  pleasantly  and  with  interest 
are  better  learned    than  if   enforced    by  the  ferule  or 
acquired    by    toilsome    drudgery.      Therefore    in    our 
continuation  school  lessons  must  be  brief  and  varied  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  there  must  be  much  of  wholesome 
physical  exercise  and  of    bright  music  which  may  be 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.     The  teaching  should  be 
chiefly  oral  teaching  by  means  of  object  lessons  ;    and, 
wherever  possible,  instruction  should  be  given  by  lantern 
pictures,  which  refresh  the  eye,  and  which  represent  in  a 
real  way  the  places  and  men  and  things  that  are  described. 
The  lantern  also  gives  luminous  illustration  of  all  kinds 
of  experiments,  and  is  valuable  in  the  teaching  of  science. 
Manual  training  of  a  higher ' '  kindergarten  "  type  gives  zest 
and  variety  to  the  life  of  the  scholar,  and  lays  the  basis 
of  technical  skill.     Such  education  will  be  a  refreshment 
both  to  mind  and  body,  and  the  lessons  taught  wfll  be 
the  better    remembered  and  more  usefully  applied  be- 
cause they  are  given  and  received  in  this  recreative  way. 
(4)     Practical.     Life  will  be  real  enough  for  these 
youngsters  that  now  attend  the  school,  and  it  is  well 
that  the  training  they  get  should  prepare  them  for  the 
realities  of  their  future  life  whatever  it  may  be.     There 
should    be   no   time   spent   on   useless   and   extraneous 
matter ;  everything  should  bear  upon  a  distinct,  practi- 
cal end  which  may  help  to  make  life  more  useful  and 
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more  happy.  Whatever  arithmetic  is  taught  should  be 
workshop  or  shopping  arithmetic.  For  example,  what- 
ever writing  is  taught  should  be  to  fit  the  scholar  for  the 
writing  of  letters  and  the  keeping  of  accounts.  The 
spirit  of  patriotism,  and  the  higher  interests  of  humanity 
which  should  inspire  their  after-life,  can  be  impressed 
upon  the  young  imagination  through  glowing  incidents  of 
our  country's  history,  and  by  the  story  of  the  great  deeds 
done,  and  the  great  lives  lived,  in  other  lands.  The 
meaning  and  duties  of  citizenship  can  be  taught  in  vivid 
and  practical  ways.  And  our  youth  can  be  prepared 
to  discharge  these  duties  by  the  administration  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  itself  if  the  scholars  are  permitted 
to  take  some  part  in  their  direction.  Boys  and  girls  are 
looking  forward  in  their  adolescent  age  with  a  curious 
wonder  and  quest  to  the  world  and  the  work  that  are 
before  them,  and  nothing  will  interest  or  charm  them 
more  than  to  feel  that  in  every  part  of  their  school-hfe 
they  are  being  trained  so  as  to  do  the  work  of  their  life 
more  efficiently  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  their  life 
more  worthily. 

In  desiring  that  these  four  principles  regulate  and 
direct  the  training  given  to  the  great  majority  of  our 
youth  that  will  be  gathered  in  these  continuation 
schools  when  the  Bishop  of  Hereford's  BiU  becomes 
law  (as  surely  it  will  before  long),  I  do  not  forget  the 
requirements  of  the  small  but  important  section  of  the 
youth  of  our  working  class,  for  whom  advanced  classes 
will  be  formed,  and  from  whom  more  serious  and  con- 
tinuous study  will  be  exacted  ;  but  even  with  them  I 
feel  that  the  same  supreme  considerations  of  health  and 
moral  training,  and  the  same  recreative  and  practical 
spirit  should  embue  and  fashion  the  administration  of 
these  advanced  classes.  Assuredly  if  all  our  youth,  during 
the  adolescent  years  of  which  I  have  spoken,  were  thus 
wisely  trained  we  may  hope  that  a  brighter  day  will 
soon  dawn  upon  our  land ;  for  the  hope  of  the  future  lies 
in  the  youth  of  the  present. 


Municipal  Secondary  Schools 

By  An  Education  Secretary 
II 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  during  the  whole 
of  what  one  may  call  the  transition  period  between 
1870  and  1890  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  practi- 
cally a  Central  Authority  for  Secondary  Education. 
They  had  then  intact  aU  their  powers  under  the  Endowed 
Schools  Acts,  and  were  particularly  active,  and,  one  may 
add  after  this  lapse  of  time,  useful  in  re-organising  old 
endowments  and  bringing  the  administration  of  educa- 
tional or  semi-educational  charities  up  to  date.  They 
were  constantly  bewaihng  in  their  reports  issued  during 
the  "  eighties  "  the  absence  of  any  local  authority  able 
to  assist  them  by  providing  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
resuscitating  the  country  grammar  schools,  many  of 
which,  owing   to   the  change   in  social   conditions,   the 


decay  of  agriculture,  the  improvements  in  locomotion, 
and  the  consequent  rural  depopulation,  were  rapidly 
faUing  into  decay.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  spite 
of  the  repeated  Parhamentary  attacks  upon  them  for 
what  was  called  "diverting"  charities  from  the  poor 
(which  really  meant  from  the  relief  of  the  rates  to  some 
useful  purposes),  the  Charity  Commissioners,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  Sir  Henry  Longley,  performed  a  most 
useful  service  in  interesting  the  County  Councils  in  the 
old  endowed  schools  situated  in  their  respective  areas. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  their  reports  and  in  the  inter\aews 
which  the  Chief  Commissioners,  notably  Mr.  D.  C. 
Richmond,  had  repeatedly  with  representatives  of  local 
authorities,  they  were  never  tired  of  pointing  out  the 
example  of  Wales,  where  not  only  were  the  funds  assigned 
and  earmarked  to  intermediate  education  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  but  where  the  money  coming  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  and  properly  in 
the  first  instance  applicable  to  technical  instruction, 
was  used  in  the  same  direction.  The  Commissioners  in 
their  reports  pointed  out  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
new  funds  available  must  exercise  a  remarkable  effect, 
not  only  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  schools  aided,  but 
upon  the  kind  of  education  which  was  likely  to  be  given 
in  them.  In  other  words,  the  Commissioners  feared 
that,  owing  to  the  origin  of  the  money  which  was  being 
utilised  by  the  County  Councils,  it  might  chvert  the 
general  education  given  in  the  schools  towards  a  section 
only  of  secondary  education.  Thus,  consequently,  they 
desired  that  in  future  the  appropriation  by  Parliament 
of  equivalent  or  similar  funds  in  England,  and  the  fines 
and  hmits  of  appropriation,  should  be  defined  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  secondary  education.  The 
result,  however,  of  their  action  and  of  their  co-operation 
with  County  Councils  was  the  practical  municipahsation 
of  a  large  number  of  the  poorer  class  of  old  endowed 
schools.  Although,  as  was  in  fact  impossible,  the 
endowments  themselves  were  not  in  these  cases  handed 
over  to  the  local  authorities,  yet  through  a  large  repre- 
sentation on  the  governing  bodies  and  through  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  grants,  practically  half  of 
these  schools  came  under  municipal  control.  So  uru- 
versal  did  this  practice  become  that,  when  in  1895  a 
Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
subject,  it  found  only  nine  counties  and  forty-four  county 
boroughs  which  were  not  actually  aiding  and  to  a  large 
extent  controfiing  their  existing  secondary  schools. 
In  the  previous  five  years  no  less  than  £125,000  in  the 
form  of  maintenance  grants  had  been  paid  to  this  class 
of  school.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  these  schools  were  outside  of  those 
in  receipt  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  organised 
science"  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  were 
also  not  maintained  or  supported  by  the  School  Boards.  It 
naturally  followed,  more  particularly  when  the  Board 
of  Education,  South  Kensington,  also  gave  support  to 
the  same  class  of  school,  that  the  education  in  them 
began  to  partake  more  and  more  of  a  scientific  nature. 
Hence  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  two  debatable 
questions  of  municipahsation  of  schools  and  of  the  extent 
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of  the  encouragement  of  scientific  and  practical  subjects 
have  thus  become  inseparably  bound  up  together.  There 
is,  however,  no  necessity  here  to  go  into  the  arguments 
for  and  against  the  developments  of  scientific  education, 
and  there  is  also  no  necessity  to  assume  that  those  in 
favour  of  encouraging  these  developments  must  therefore 
desire  "  premature  "  specialisation. 

The  important  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  the 
municipal  authorities  found  the  other  side  of  education 
had  practically  monopolised  the  whole  of  the  existing 
endowments,  and  that  therefore  what  they  had  to  do 
in  the  main  was  to  redress  the  balance  and  create,  or 
rather  organise,  a  type  of  school  which  has  been  made 
familiar  to  us  as  real-schitle  on  the  continent.  It  is 
exceedingly  fortunate,  however,  that  this  state  of 
affairs  was  allowed  to  go  on  sufficiently  long  before 
the  equipping  of  municipal  authorities  with  the  fuller 
powers  which  they  now  possess,  and  the  placing  of  them 
more  or  less  under  the  control  of  a  re-organised  Board  of . 
Education.  For  thus  the  experience  which  they  gained 
in  this  hmited  sphere,  in  which  their  sjonpathies  naturally 
lay,  enabled  them  to  see  the  deficiency  which  must  result 
from  an  education  in  one  direction  only,  and  also  gave 
them  a  sufficient  grip  of  the  administrative  machinery, 
before  they  suffered  from  the  natural  reaction  which  we 
now  see  in  progress  against  the  ideals  which  they  then 
set  up. 

Once,  however,  pubhc  funds  are  devoted  to  any 
purpose  of  this  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  stop 
them,  and  no  sooner  were  the  older  schools  taken  in 
hand  and  properly  equipped  than  the  cry  arose  from 
all  the  newer  towns  and  suburban  districts  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  for  them  in  the  same  direction.  The 
local  authorities,  being  popularly  elected,  had  to  satisfy 
all  their  constituents,  so  there  soon  arose  an  entirely 
new  type  of  purely  municipal  secondary  schools,  wholly 
maintained  by  the  local  education  authorities,  and 
having  their  builchngs  vested  in  such  authorities.  Such 
central  control  as  was  exercised  over  these  schools  came 
at  first  wholly  from  the  Board  of  Education,  South 
Kensington ;  though,  as  a  result  of  the  taking  over  by 
that  Board  of  the  powers  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  the 
whole  of  both  types  of  municipal  as  well  as  other  secondary 
schools  are  nowunder  the  same  general  central  supervision. 

Now,  this  new  form  of  the  entirely  municipal  school 
took  a  twofold  shape.  In  the  towns  it  was  generally 
linked  with  a  technicad  institute  ;  in  order,  mainly,  to 
enable  one  set  of  rooms  (particularly  laboratories,  work- 
shops, and  art  rooms)  to  be  used  both  in  the  daytime  and 
in  the  evening,  and  also  to  enable  a  better  staff  at  better 
pay  to  be  engaged  by  the  promise  of,  to  some  extent, 
double  work.  In  the  country  there  was  often  an  attempt 
to  form  some  sort  of  junior  horticultural  or  agricultural 
school  in  connection  with  the  purely  secondary  work, 
very  often  rather  to  buy  off  the  opposition  of  the  farmers 
to  the  emplo^Tnent  of  the  Local  Taxation  Grant  than 
with  any  very  definite  object  of  taking  specialised 
agricultural  instruction  out  of  its  proper  place.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  the  town  experiments  have  so  far 


succeeded  that  in  most  cases  the  general  day  school  has 
swamped,  or  rather  overshadowed,  the  evening  work,  the 
country  agricultural  school,  in  so  far  as  it  attempted  to 
deal  with  children  of  school  age,  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  failure.  However  this  may  be,  when  the  Act  of  1902 
was  passed  it  was  found  that  even  with  imperfect  legis- 
lation there  had  been  nearly  as  many  secondary  schools 
founded  in  England  as  in  Wales.  Naturally,  most  of 
these  schools  were  for  boys,  and  a  large  proportion  were 
of  the  more  purely  scientific  type  formerly  known  at 
South  Kensington  as  "A"  schools,  but  in  the  past 
year,  described  as  schools  with  "  special  courses." 
Thus,  speaking  very  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
purely  municipal  and  boys'  schools  are  of  the  more 
practical  type,  while  partly  municipal  and  girls'  schools 
are  of  the  more  general  kind. 

Naturally,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902,  and 
to  some  extent  in  anticipation  of  it,  very  large  develop- 
ments have  gone  on  in  both  directions.  The  tempting 
bait  of  the  more  literary  type  of  school  to  be  recognised 
by  the  Board,  and  the  withdrawal,  or  rather  repudiation, 
of  the  easy  terms  upon  which  the  still  more  tempting 
bait  of  the  higher  grants  was  once  to  be  obtained,  has 
drawn  into  the  net  a  very  large  number  of  schools 
which  formerly  stood  aloof.  Now  affiliation  with  the 
Whitehall  (Secondary  Branch)  generally  means  "'media- 
tisation  "  by  its  municipal  partners.  Grants  from  one 
follow  grants  from  the  other,  but  usually  in  inverse 
ratio.  The  municipal  authority  must  concentrate  the 
bulk  of  its  grants  upon  those  schools  in  which  it  has 
sunk  large  sums  for  the  fabric,  while  Whitehall  prefers 
(in  consequence  ?)  to  give  its  aid  to  the  schools  which 
more  readily  swallow  its  regulations  as  not  having  to  the 
same  extent  to  serve  two  masters. 

There  are  known  to  be  at  present  620  schools  which 
own  allegiance  to  Whitehall  and  to  municipalities. 
Of  these,  almost  exactly  one-sixth  are  wholly  municipal, 
and  of  these,  twenty-eight  are  the  property  of  the 
County  Councils  and  sixty-five  are  either  of  the  technical 
or  higher  grade  type  and  taken  over  largely  from 
either  the  old  Technical  Committees  or  the  School 
Boards.  But  while  there  are  very  few  more  of  the 
older  type  of  schools  still  standing  out  from  municipal 
control,  and  while  in  the  county  boroughs  a  development 
of  what  was  left  by  the  School  Boards  is  more  necessary 
than  the  establishment  of  new  schools,  a  very  different 
state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  smaller  towns  situated  in 
the  administrative  counties.  There  is  scarcely  a  single 
county  which  has  not  two  or  three  county  secondary 
schools  on  the  stocks,  generallj'  in  process  of  building, 
and  it  has  been  calculated  from  the  county  reports  that 
in  three  years'  time  there  will  be  150  more  purely  munici- 
pal schools  established  by  them.  It  is  only  the  scandalous 
system  which  has  eaten  up  half  of  the  County  Council 
higher  education  rates  in  the  training  of  elementary 
teachers  which  has  prevented  more  rapid  developments  in 
the  same  direction.  But  there  is  every  sign  that  this 
will  not  last  long,  and  that  the  middle  classes  will  at 
length  have  their  just  claims  considered  for  a  due  share  of 
educational  endowments  both  from  the  rates  and  taxes. 
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The  Supply  and  Efficiency 
of  Education 

By  P.  S.  Burrell,  M.A. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  nation  was  exhorted  to  "  wake 
up,"  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  constant  de- 
mand for  "efficiency"  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
national  life,  and  especially  in  the  matter  of  education. 
Here  the  effort  of  awakening  has  taken  several  notable 
forms.  The  Education  Bill  after  much  struggling 
became  an  Act ;  the  Mosely  Commission  visited  the 
United  States  to  pick  up  ideas  from  America ;  the 
Board  of  Education  has  formed  a  register  of  teachers 
in  order  to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession  ;  and  the 
education  authorities  have  covered  the  country  with  a 
host  of  officials — directors,  inspectors,  clerks,  and  the 
like.  But  after  all  this  display  of  activity  the  awkward 
fact  remains  that  the  most  difficult  problem  to  solve 
is  how  to  secure  a  supply  of  teaching  material. 
Without  that,  it  is  hardly  worth  whOe  clamouring  for 
efficiency  in  education ;  for  without  teachers  you  cannot 
carry  on  education  of  any  sort,  much  less  attain  the 
much  desired  efficiency. 

In  the  sphere  of  primary  education  the  dearth  of 
teachers  is  patent ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulty 
the  education  authorities  have  adopted  the  obvious 
course  of  offering  greater  inducements  to  enter  the 
profession — in  other  words  of  rciising  salaries.  But  it 
is  not  so  well  known  that  secondary  education  has  for 
some  years  been  undergoing  a  boycott,  and  that  it 
has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  get  good  men. 
Now  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  boycott  persists,  secondary 
education  is  bound  to  suffer ;  and  then  what  becomes 
of  national  efficiency,  which  on  all  hands  is  agreed  to 
depend  so  much  on  higher  education  ? 

In  ordinary  matters,  when  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  some- 
thing disagreeable,  you  generally  try  to  find  out  the 
cause  and  then  get  rid  of  it.  But  there  seems  to  be  an 
intense  unwillingness  to  apply  this  common-sense 
method  to  Education :  persons  who  profess  interest 
in  the  matter  will  hold  grave,  not  to  say  platitudinous, 
discussions,  and  suggest  all  manner  of  expedients ;  but 
they  seem  wilfuUy  to  blind  their  eyes  to  the  obvious 
remedy.  Some  would  abolish  the  classics ;  others 
clamour  for  technical  education  ;  some  pin  their  faith 
to  modern  languages ;  another  party  wishes  to  re- 
generate the  Empire  on  a  greater  devotion  to  that 
barren  subject  geography;  and  so  forth.  But  they  gen- 
erally miss  the  obvious  solution,  which  any  assistant 
master  could  have  pointed  out  any  time  these  ten  years, 
viz.,  that  if  you  want  teachers  you  must  pay  for  them,  and 
pay  them  decently.  But,  unfortunately,  the  assistant 
master  has,  till  quite  recently, either  remained  inarticulate 
or  been  refused  a  hearing  ;  although  from  the  necessities 
of  the  case  he  knows  far  more  about  educational 
matters  than  the  so-called  educationists  who  are  for  ever 
chattering.     The  suspicious  public  may,  however,  fancy 


that  he  is  not  quite  an  impartial  witness  on  his  o\vn 
cleiims ;  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  quote  the 
opinions  of  a  few  unprejudiced  persons,  whose  authority 
cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Dr.  T.  C.  Fry,  when  president  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  of  Headmasters,  is  reported  to  have  said 
"  that  it  was  notorious  that  the  large  majority  of  our 
secondary  teachers  were  being  '  sweated '  by  this, 
the  richest  nation  in  the  world.  The  low  stipend,  lack 
of  prospects,  and  lack  of  pension  were  a  disgrace  to  us 
as  a  nation  ! ' '  The  Rev.  Canon  Bell ,  presiding  in  J  anuary 
1904  over  the  same  Association,  remarked :  "  Schools 
could  not  live  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-qualified 
teachers.  Warnings  had  more  than  once  been  uttered 
from  that  chair  that  the  supply  of  assistant  masters 
had  for  some  time  been  steadily  dwindling,  both  in 
number  and  quality.  There  might  be  several  reasons 
for  this  decline,  but  none  was  more  obvious  or  more 
scandalous  than  the  lamentably  low  standard  of  the 
salaries  of  a  large  proportion  of  assistant  masters  in 
secondary  schools."  After  reading  the  above,  no  one 
can  be  surprised  that  Mr.  Pollard,  while  Headmaster  of 
the  City  of  London  School,  said  at  a  public  dinner 
that  he  invariably  recommended  parents  not  to  allow 
their  boys  to  follow  the  vocation  of  a  schoolmaster. 
Such  are  a  few  typical  utterances,  which  might  be  in- 
definitely multiplied  ;  and,  therefore,  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  be  more  angry  or  amused  when  the  reader  of 
a  paper  on  "training"  at  an  educational  conference 
opined  that  "  the  novice  ought  to  be  told  at  once  that 
he  will  have  little  chance  of  making  more  than  a  bare 
livelihood,  his  tenure  will  be  precarious,  his  prospects 
of  promotion  scanty,  while  his  work  will  tax  the  highest 
powers  of  body  and  mind  alike."  To  the  ordinary 
mortal  this  appears  scarcely  a  prudent  method  of 
attracting  recruits  :  even  the  spider  was  less  naive  in 
his  in\itation  to  the  fly  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  trainer 
appears  likely  to  have  small  opportunities  of  exercising 
his  persuasive  powers,  for  men  are  unwilling  even 
to  enter  on  the  novitiate. 

It  is  clear  that  the  paramount  question  in  education 
is  the  economic — the  adequate  payment  of  teachers  : 
and  yet,  what  is  the  existing  state  of  things  ?  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Education  Act,  and  since  the  new  education 
authorities  have  been  at  work,  money  has  been  spent 
lavishly  on  new  administrative  officials,  new  buildings, 
scholarships,  training  colleges,  in  fact  on  everything 
subsidiary  to  education;  but  it  remains  a  silently  ac- 
knowledged axiom  that  the  persons  who  really  carry 
on  the  education  of  the  country — the  teachers — shall 
not  under  any  circumstances  be  decently  paid.  Then 
after  a  marked  policy  of  discouragement  and  irritation 
towards  the  teaching  profession,  which  must  inevitably 
end  in  the  depletion  of  its  ranks,  the  public  will  feel 
themselves  aggrieved  after  a  while,  that  though  they 
have  spent  an  immense  amount  of  money  on  (so-called) 
educational  objects,  education  is  not  more  but  less 
efficient,  and  that  good  teachers  are  to  seek. 

It  is  dull  work  hammering  in  such  obvious  truths  ; 
but  it  may  not  be  quite  superfluous  for  the  person  who 
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is  intent  on  ingenious  schemes  of  training,  to  ask 
himself  whence  he  is  going  to  get  material  to  train, 
and  to  call  to  mind  the  proverb  about  counting  your 
chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  Even  persons  who 
have  had  no  logical  training  ought  to  be  able  to  act 
on  this  practical  syllogism :  efficient  education  is 
impossible  without  efficient  teachers  ;  efficient  teachers 
cannot  be  got  unless  they  are  decently  paid  ;  therefore, 
raise  the  salaries  and  improve  the  prospects  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

Meanwhile,  a  teacher's  position  is  briefly  summed  up 
in  small  pay,  poor  prospects,  and  a  conclusion  which  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Such  a  career  seems 
a  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  to  a  long  and  expensive 
training,  and  an  inadequate  reward  for  those  who  are 
credited  with  performing  a  useful  and  honourable 
function  in  the  State.  Now  this  state  of  things  is 
bad,  no  doubt,  for  the  teaching  profession ;  but  so  long 
as  the  matter  is  considered  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  a  particular  class  alone,  the  public  will  pay  small 
heed.  If,  however,  public  opinion  can  be  brought  to 
recognise  that  it  is  not  only  the  teaching  profession 
but  the  nation  as  well  that  suffers,  then  there  may  be 
some  improvement. 

It  may  be  well,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  summarise 
very  briefly  how  national  education  suffers  and  will 
suffer,  unless  something  is  done  towards  establishing 
a  career  for  the  assistant  master,  who  is,  as  it  has 
been  said,  "  the  key  to  the  situation."  In  the  first 
place,  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick,"  and 
tends  to  kill  enthusiasm  even  in  the  most  ardent. 
This  applies  in  all  walks  of  life  :  blot  out  a  man's 
prospects,  make  it  practically  certain  that  he  can 
never  improve  his  position,  no  matter  how  hard  he 
works,  and  you  ine\atably  destroy  his  efficiency. 
He  is  bound  to  become  more  mechanical,  and  to  lose 
interest  in  his  work.  The  scanty  chances  of  promotion 
for  an  assistant  master  are  well  known,  and  can 
easily  be  worked  out  by  a  simple  process  of  arithmetic : 
statistics  have  been  often  given  to  the  public  and  are 
easily  available. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  tends  to  become  a  nomad  : 
the  fact  is  too  notorious  to  need  being  emphasised,  and 
its  causes  and  effects  are  not  perhaps  easily  appreciated 
outside  schools  ;  but  any  one  can  see  with  a  little 
reflection  that  constant  changes  of  staft'  and  the 
consequent  interruption  of  continuity  do  not  promote 
the  efficiency  of  education. 

Thirdly,  the  knowledge  that  a  man  has  not  a  fair 
chance  is,  as  has  been  already  shown,  depriving  the 
profession  of  some  of  its  best  recruits.  This  slackening 
of  the  competition  may  be  consoling  to  present  members 
of  the  profession ;  j'et  in  the  interest  of  education  the 
situation  is  disquieting.  For  it  means  that  in  default 
of  abler  men,  the  ranks  of  the  profession  will  be  re- 
cruited by  men  of  an  inferior  type  ;  and  this  boycott 
has  been  aggravated,  as  was  confidently  predicted,  by 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  making  a 
course  of  training  a  condition  of  registration,  unless 
this  measure  is  supplemented  by  establishing  a  career 


for  the  assistant  master.  For  it  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  when  a  man,  however  enthusiastic,  is 
called  on  to  incur  fresh  expense,  e.g.,  fees  and  cost  of 
maintenance  at  a  training  college  (about  the  value 
of  which  he  will  have  much  doubt),  and  to  wait  an 
extra  year  before  he  can  hope  to  earn  an  income,  he 
will  pause  to  count  the  cost  and  ask  himself  whether 
the  extra  labour  and  delay  are  worth  while  ?  A  con- 
sideration of  the  few  hard  facts  previously  enumerated 
is  hardly  likely  to  produce  any  other  answer  than  a 
decided  negative,  and  will  induce  him  to  choose 
some  other  career. 

Compulsory  training,  therefore,  as  a  condition 
of  registration,  if  not  accompanied  by  higher 
salaries,  will  prove  injurious  rather  than  beneficial 
to  the  cause  of  educational  efficiency.  Of  course, 
there  will  always  be  a  supply  of  some  sort ;  but  the 
crucial  question  is  whether  it  will  be  of  the  right  kind, 
and  whether  the  body  of  national  education  will  not  die, 
like  Swift,  "  from  the  top."  At  any  rate,  Dr.  Gow's 
statement  at  a  conference  on  training  at  Cambridge  is 
worth  pondering.  There  he  laid  it  down  that  the  three 
essential  qualifications  for  a  teacher  were  "  learning, 
ability,  and  gentle  breeding,"  and  added  that  "  even 
as  it  is,  men  of  the  highest  degrees  were  drawn  off  to 
the  Civil  Service." 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  too  sanguine  to  hope  for  an  im- 
mediate removal  of  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  the 
assistant  master,  and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  over  the 
future  of  secondary  education ;  for  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasised  that  the  two  go  together.  But  it  is 
high  time  that  the  "  unum  necessarium "  should  be 
clearly  recognised,  and  no  longer  smothered  underunprofit- 
able  discussions  of  minor  and  "fancy"  questions.  The 
late  Dr.  Creighton,  who  was  accustomed  to  hit  the  mark 
in  his  observations  on  education,  traly  said  :  "I  do  not 
like  to  see  the  interests  of  the  teaching  profession  treated 
apart  from  the  interests  of  education.  The  two  should 
be  brought  together,  and  many  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  a  teacher's  career  would  be  removed,"  and,  it  may 
be  added,  many  hindrances  in  the  way  of  efficiency. 
Generally  these  two  matters  are  kept  distinct  ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  this  article  has  done  something  to  set  in 
relief  the  vital  and  intimate  connection  between  the 
supply,  the  efficiency,  and  the  salary  of  the  school- 
master. 


Battersea  Polytechnic. — The  Governing  Body  have 
recently  made  the  following  appoincments.  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  :  Mr.  G.  F.  Carson,  B.Sc. 
(Victoria).  B.A.  (Cantab.),  2nd  Wrangler,  1896  ;  formerly 
on  the  Staff  of  the  University  College.  Sheffield.  Lecturer 
in  Botany:  Miss  Lilian  J.  Clarke.  B.Sc.  (Lond.),  F.L.S., 
Senior  Science  Mistress  James  Allen's  Girls  School,  Dulwich; 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  teaching  of  Botany 
appointed  by  the  British  Association.  Assistant  Master 
in  the  Secondary  Day  School  :  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Boggis,  B.A. 
(Lond.).  now  on  the  staff  of  King  Edward  VI  Grammar 
School.  Nuneaton. 
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Schools  of  the  Empire 

By  Constance  A.  Barnicoat 

The  extreme  range  and  variety  of  the  schools  of  the 
Empire  are  forcibly  brought  before  any  one  visiting 
what  is  probably  the  most  interesting  and  certainly  far 
the  most  original  of  the  courts  at  the  present  Crystal 
Palace  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition.  The  steadily 
growing  work  of  the  League  of  the  Empire  in  "linking 
schools"  of  like  grade  for  correspondence  and  inter- 
change of  work,  British  schools  with  colonial,  and 
schools  in  one  colony  with  those  in  another  colony, 
has  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  pages  of  School. 
The  Colonial  Office  has  now  considered  its  work  of 
sufficient  importance  to  mention  it  for  the  second  time 
in  a  despatch  ;  and  it  is  continually  becoming  more  and 
more  officially  recognised. 

The  exhibit  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is  situated  in  the 
North  nave,  and  consists  of  two  sections,  one  being 
contributions  from  schools  of  the  Empire,  and  the  other 
being  mainly  a  loan  collection  devoted  to  great  empire- 
builders.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  portrait  of 
Cecil  Rhodes  by  Herkomer,  lent  by  Colonel  Frank 
Rhodes  ;  the  picture  of  Lord  Kitchener  on  the  field  of 
Omdurman  ;  a  portrait  of  General  Gordon  lent  by  his 
sister,  and  a  number  of  pictures  dealing  with  the  work 
of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  Africa,  the  storming  of 
Magdala,  King  Theodore's  house,  and  other  scenes. 

There  are,  besides,  Lord  Meath's  two  challenge  cups, 
modelled  in  silver  on  the  famous  Warwick  vase. 
These  are  very  beautiful  cups,  worth  £io  los.  each, 
open  to  competition  every  Empire  Day  in  secondary 
and  primary  schools  throughout  the  Empire,  for  an 
essay  on  a  subject  to  be  announced  nearly  twelve 
months  beforehand,  so  as  to  allow  aU  schools  to  com- 
pete. The  prize-winner  of  the  secondary  schools 
challenge  cup,  as  well  as  the  prize-winner  of  the 
primary  schools  cup  each  receives  a  personal  prize 
of  £5  5-s.  from  the  League.  The  exact  conditions 
for  competing  for  these  cups  may  be  had  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary,  League  of  the  Empire,  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster. 

Sir  Richard  J  ebb.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council, 
has  just  given  the  subjects  for  next  year's  essays.  The 
subject  he  has  chosen  for  secondary  schools  is  "  The 
Ideas  Expressed  by  the  word  '  Empire.'  "  That 
selected  for  primary  schools,  is  "  The  Chief  Stages  in 
the  Growth  of  Greater  Britain."  The  first  essay  is  to 
be  not  more  than  2000,  and  the  second  not  more  than 
1000  words  long. 

\\Tiat  is  specially  impressed  upon  the  visitor  to 
the  League  of  the  Empire  exhibit  is  the  immense 
diversity  of  educational  buildings.  There  are,  for 
instance,  photographs  of  schools  ranging  from  Eton, 
Rugby,  and  Sherborne,  with  time-tables,  down  to  a 
little,  one-storied,  wooden  shanty  which  serves  as 
school  to  a  handful  of  children  in  the  half-felled  bush 
in   Vancouver   Island,  British  Columbia ;   and   there   is 


also  the  time-table  of  a  native  Kaffir  school  at  Douglas, 
Cape  Colony,  written  by  the  native  head-master.  In 
this  time-table  we  find  "  story- telling,"  and  there  is  a 
mysterious  item  called  "  busy  work."  The  extreme 
variety  of  subjects  taught  in  the  ordinary  way  in  the 
schools  of  the  Empire  also  strikes  the  visitor.  In 
the  time-tables  of  Gibraltar  for  instance,  standards 
six  and  seven  lessons  on  the  flags  and  emblems  of  the 
British  Empire  sometimes  take  the  place  of  history; 
in  the  Garrison  School,  Gibraltar,  temperance  in  its 
various  aspects  is  drilled  into  the  children  twice  a 
week  ;  in  yet  another  Gibraltar  school,  Spanish  reading 
and  translation  figure  largely.  British  Columbian 
school  photographs  show  groups  of  Norwegian  and 
Swedish  settlers'  children  side  by  side  with  English 
children.  In  a  Calcutta  Government  school  in  the 
lower  standards  Bengali  is  taught,  but  at  the  seventh 
standard  it  gives  place  to  Sanscrit  literature  and 
grammar. 

The  collection  of  photographs  from  the  great  Enghsh 
public  schools  is  really  charming.  Many  of  them 
seem  to  be  private  photographs :  Eton  for  instance, 
shows  a  school  mess,  with  fags  in  attendance;  the 
trial  scene  from  L'Avocat  Patelin :  and  the  Fourth  of 
June  celebration  with  the  boys  in  the  costumes  of  the 
day  :  while  Rugby  shows  a  great  many  photographs  of 
boys  in  the  proper  Rugby  dress  for  the  different  kinds 
of  sports.  Shrewsbury  School  sends  a  carved  wooden 
panel  of  its  founder,  Edward  VL,  and  a  picture  of  its 
(afterwards)  most  famous  boy,  Darwin.  HoweU's 
School  for  Girls,  Denbigh,  sends  a  portrait  of  its  founder, 
Howell,  and  a  beautiful  reproduction  of  a  picture  of 
Erasmus,  his  most  famous  contemporary.  Rugby, 
also,  has  not  forgotten  to  send  a  picture  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
and  one  of  the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown." 

Many  schools  have  contributed  specimens  of  their  work, 
none  being  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than  that 
which  only  arrived  a  few  daj'S  ago  from  the  School  of 
Industrial  Arts,  Ahmednagar  (Bombay  Presidency),  of 
wrought  silver,  brass  and  copper  bowls  and  vases. 
The  Croft  School,  Betley,  sends  an  exhibit,  with  a  great 
variety  of  work,  from  leather- work  to  bookbinding.  The 
Roedean  School,  Brighton,  contributes  some  praise- 
worthy nature-study  work,  with  photographs  of  birds' 
nests.  Howell's  School,  Denbigh,  and  Notting  HiU 
Girls'  High  School  also  exhibit  work  ;  while  the  prize 
collections  of  butterflies  from  Dulwich  CoUege  are 
well  worth  looking  at. 

As  such  a  variety  of  schools  and  educational  authori- 
ties have  sent  to  this,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind, 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  League  of  the  Empire 
will  be  able  to  carry  out  their  intention  of  having 
a  similar  exhibition  every  year.  The  comparison  of 
work,  hours,  and  subjects  taught,  with  the  amount 
of  time  given  to  them  in  the  schools  aU  over  the  Empire, 
would  prove  exceedingly  useful  as  well  as  interesting. 

The  designs  sent  in  by  schools  for  the  cover  of 
the  Federal  Magazine  which  the  League  hopes  to 
publish  next  year  are  also  on  exhibit.  The  awarding 
of  the  prize  and  the  judging  are  in  the  hands   of  Mr. 
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Walter  Crane.  The  designs  must  be  in  black  and 
white,  and  must  suggest  the  idea  of  closer  union  and 
strengthened  bonds  between  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
Some  of  the  designs  are  extremely  comical ;  many 
clever]  and  ingenious,  and  one  or  two  really  beauti- 
ful. It  must  be  admitted,  moreover,  that  the  young 
colonials  show  more  originality  of  idea  and  execution 
than  the  young  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 

Besides  the  valuable  pictures  and  relics  of  Omdurman, 
a  great  many  exhibits  have  been  lent  from  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  Soudan  and  Nubia,  and  by  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie.  Certain  of  these  exhibits,  especially  some 
pottery  dolls  and  other  children's  toys,  date  back  to  an 
indefinite  time,  4000  years  before  Christ  at  least.  Sir 
Alfred  Moloney's  West  African  fetishes  and  other 
curiosities  are  also  most  interesting.  Any  one,  indeed, 
at  all  interested  in  school  work  or  in  the  great  question 
of  how  best  to  strengthen  the  ties  of  sentiment  which 
must  be  after  all  what  chiefly  unites  the  scattered  parts 
of  the  Empire,  will  find  much  to  study  in  the  League  of 
the  Empire  exhibits  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  order 
to  help  in  dispelhng  the  prevailing  ignorance  about  the 
Colonies,  the  League  has  also  arranged  for  demonstra- 
tions to  be  given  in  the  afternoons  on  the  products  of 
the  Colonies  represented.  These  demonstrations  can, 
of  course,  be  illustrated  by  the  specimens  on  the  spot, 
and  are  delivered  by  experts  connected  with  the  various 
courts. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

At  what  age  should  children  begin  to  go  to  school  ? 
A  discussion  took  place  recently  at  which  it  was 
suggested  to  fix  five  as  the  minimum :  some  speakers 
asserting  that  mothers  sent  infants  to  school  at 
absurdly  early  ages,  while  they  themselves  went  to  work 
in  the  mills.  The  old  stories  about  children  of  four  being 
"backward  in  their  arithmetic"  and  so  forth  were  told 
with  all  seriousness,  and  no  doubt  some  people  believed 
them,  as  foolish  people  will  :  but  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  it  is  a  mercy  that  children  of  careless  parents  can 
be  brought  under  some  refining  influence  at  an  early 
age,  instead  of  spending  their  infancy  in  rolling  in  the 
gutter,  which  is  too  often  the  only  alternative.  Those  who 
care  for  their  children  will  see  that  they  are  looked  after 
at  home  :  those  who  are  neglectful  do  not  deserve  to  have 
charge  of  them,  and  should  be  relieved  of  their  respon- 
sibility. 

We  learn  that  Esperanto,  the  new  universal  language 
which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  is  taught  regularly 
in  sixty-two  French  towns,  in  twenty-five  of  which 
the  secretaries  are  either  Lycee  or  College  professors. 
Of  the  other  secretaries  the  majority  are  lawyers  or  doc- 
tors, and  in  other  European  countries,  our  own  excepted, 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses  are  beginning  to  take  an 
interest  in  it.  In  every  one  of  the  sixty-two  towns 
teachers    are    prominent    helpers,     the     extraordinary 


fact  in  this  connection  being  that  whilst  French  is 
supposed  by  us  to  be  really  the  international  language, 
yet  these  Frenchmen  realise  that  a  more  practical  medium 
has  been  found. 

Possibly  the  following  paradigm  of  the  verb  will  help 
to  explain  ;  the  verbs  are  of  course  all  regularly  com- 
pounded from  their  roots.  Thus  from  the  root  "  lern  " 
we  get  the 


Infinitive 

lerni 

to  learn 

Ind.  present 

mi    lernas 

I  learn 

,,     past 

li      lernis 

he    learned 

,,     future 

ni     lernos 

we  will  learn 

,,      conditional 

vi     lernus 

you  should  learn 

,,     imperative 

lernu 

The  subjunctive  takes  the  future,  conditional,  or 
imperative  form  according  to  the  idea  which  it  is  intended 
to  convey.  These  six  forms  with  three  passive  and  three 
active  participles  replace  the  books  of  60  to  100  pages 
needed  to  explain  the  French  verbs.  A  great  saving  of 
time  in  learning  the  vocabulary  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
affixes,  thus  from  the  single  root  "  san  "  are  obtained 
forty  or  fifty  words  which  relate  in  some  way  to  health  ; 
e.g.,  "  Sana,"  healthy,  "  sanulo,"  a  healthy  person, 
"  saniga,"  health-giving,  &c.  &c. 

In  continuation  of  our  remarks  about  training  for 
business,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  for  the  last  three 
years  a  Manchester  merchant  has  offered  two  bursaries 
of  £10  each,  one  for  a  man  and  one  for  a  woman,  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  teachers  of  modern  languages  to  study 
them  in  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken.  We  hear 
that  the  results  of  the  experiment  have  so  far  been  very 
encouraging  :  it  only  remains  now  for  others  to  copy 
this  excellent  example.  We  have  had  too  much  of  the 
French  of  "  Stratford  atte  Bowe  "  in  the  past. 

We  have  read  in  a  daily  paper  recently  a  denunciation 
of  the  Kindergarten  system  of  education,  with  which 
we  must  confess  some  slight  agreement.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  method  of  amusing  the  young 
child  does  in  certain  cases  retard  the  progress  of  a  clever 
pupil,  and  cultivates  a  distaste  for  real  working  methods 
when  he  grows  older.  One  of  the  commonest  delusions 
of  the  present  day  is  that  we  should  make  a  child 
discover  everything  for  himself.  If  that  is  so,  what 
is  the  use  of  all  the  centuries  of  stored  up  learning 
which  our  forefathers  have  bequeathed  us  ?  Is  cultiva- 
tion of  the  memory  nothing  ?  Next  to  the  intellect 
memory  is  our  most  precious  educational  asset,  and  may, 
in  some  cases,  make  up  for  the  lack  of  it.  And  is  the 
habit  of  application  nothing  ?  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  cofite,  and  an  infant  who  is  taught  to  play  at 
education  rarely  gets  over  its  first  impression  in  after  life. 

It  would  appear  from  the  consul's  report  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Sicily  for  1904,  that  popular  education 
there  has  hitherto  been  confined  to  too  narrow 
grooves,  for  he  states  that  it  has  "  enormously  swollen 
professional    ranks,    without    producing    newer    fields 
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for  employment."  He  comments  further  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  three  Universities  in  Sicily  (those  of 
Palermo,  Messina  and  Catania),  for  a  population  of 
3,500,000.  The  opening  of  French  schools  in  Palermo 
by  ladies  of  two  female  monastic  orders  has  aroused 
such  opposition  locally  that  the  municipal  authorities 
have  been  considering  whether  they  should  give  the 
pupils  of  their  schools  "  free  lunches,"  so  as  to  counteract 
the  attractions  held  out  by  these  new  French  schools. 

English  "  Assistants  "  in  French  and  German 
Schools. — Last  year  the  French  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  initiated,  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  a  scheme  whereby  a  number  of  young  teachers 
(men  and  women)  were  appointed  temporary  "  assist- 
ants "  for  one  year  in  French  Lycees  and  Colleges.  The 
scheme  wiU  continue  in  operation  this  year,  and  the 
French  Ministry  will  shortly  proceed  to  make  fresh 
appointments.  It  is  hoped  that  similar  arrangements 
may  be  made  with  Prussia,  with  the  exception  that  in 
this  case  there  will  be  no  posts  open  to  women.  The 
main  duty  of  the  "  assistant  "  will  be  to  conduct  small 
conversation  classes  for  about  two  hours  daily.  Though 
not  taking  any  part  in  the  regular  instruction  of  pupils 
he  will,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  be  considered  in 
all  other  respects  as  the  colleague  of  the  masters.  He 
wUl  not  receive  a  salary,  but  he  will  be  lodged  and 
boarded  at  the  institution  to  which  he  is  attached, 
subject  to  the  provision  that  in  Germany  in  certain 
cases  a  sum  of  about  ^^65  (marks  1300)  may  be  paid 
to  him  in  lieu  of  board  and  lodging.  Candidates  for 
such  posts  should  preferably  be  graduates  of  some 
British  University,  and  should  forward  their  applica- 
tion, containing  particulars  of  their  course  of  study  and 
qualifications,  to  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Reports,  Board  of  Education  Library,  St.  Stephen's 
House,  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  S.W.,  enclosing 
testimonials  in  duplicate  as  to  character,  capacity  and 
teaching  experience,  and  a  medical  certificate  of  health. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  for  each  candidate  to  have  a 
personal  interview  with  the  Director  at  his  office.  All  ap- 
plications must  be  received  on  or  before  Saturday,  July  8. 

A  conference  was  recently  summoned  by  the  London 
branch  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Assistant 
Masters,  to  consider  the  question  of  the  remuneration 
of  teachers  in  London  secondary  schools ;  and  two 
resolutions  of  importance  were  passed.  The  first 
had  reference  to  the  minimum  salary  for  teachers  in 
Column  B  ;  and  it  was  recommended  that  it  should 
be  £150  a  year,  rising  to  £300  a  year,  m  the  case  of 
men,  and  £120,  rising  to  ;f200,  in  the  case  of  women. 
The  second  one  welcomed  the  condition  attached  by 
the  London  County  Council  to  the  payments  of  grants 
to  secondary  schools,  that  the  improvement  of  such 
salaries  as  are  below  the  normal  scale  shall  be  made 
the  first  charge  upon  the  maintenance  grant.  In  the 
course  of  their  inquiries,  the  Committee  collected  a 
large  amount  of  information,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
details  of  which  is  that  the  supply  of  University  men 
and  women  entering  the  teaching  profession  is  steadily 


declining.  Nobody  who  has  studied  the  problem,  or 
who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  ordinary  assistant  master's  outlook,  will  be  in 
the  least  surprised  at  this.  As  the  Committee  is  still 
collecting  statistics,  any  information  with  respect  to 
salaries  in  London  may  be  sent  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Hale,  of  the  South  Western  Polytechnic,  Manresa 
Road,  Chelsea,  S.W.  It  is  only  by  pegging  away  that 
any  improvement  can  be  made,  so  we  hope  that  aU 
assistants  will  give  what  help  they  can  to  those  who  are 
championing  their  cause. 

To  show  that  these  efforts  are  not  without  result, 
we  may  mention  that  the  Teaching  Staff  Sub-committee 
of  the  London  County  Council  received  a  deputation 
from  this  conference,  listened  to  the  evidence  which 
they  produced,  and  promised  to  give  it  careful  attention. 
Amongst  other  things  of  interest  which  were  brought 
forward  were  tabulated  statistics  and  a  diagram  showing 
the  difference  in  the  prospects  of  secondary  teachers 
and  those  in  pupil-teacher  centres  and  higher  elementary 
schools.  The  Education  Committee  were  also  petitioned 
to  define  the  normal  scale.  As  the  conference  included 
delegates  from  all  the  bodies  representative  of  teachers 
in  the  metropolis,  it  can  speak  with  authority ;  and  no 
educational  council  could  afford  to  neglect  representatives 
from  so  influential  a  body,  even  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
which  we  are  glad  to  believe  is  not  the  case.  Much 
as  the  change  in  the  administration  of  education  has 
been  criticised,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  assistant  master  that  the  control  of 
educational  funds  should  be  vested  in  men  who  have 
had  a  business  training.  A  captain  of  industry  knows 
that  his  business  will  suffer  if  he  employs  assistants  of 
an  inferior  type,  and  that  if  he  wants  a  good  one  he  must 
pay  him  well.  When  once  this  elementary  principle  is 
grasped  we  may  hope  to  say  good-bye  to  the  sweating 
which  undoubtedly  exists  in  many  quarters  to-day. 

The  Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy  have  been 

fortunate  in  enlisting  the  services  of  a  very  distinguished 
body  of  Lecturers  for  their  meeting  in  August,  many  of 
them  the  acknowledged  authorities  in  their  several 
subjects.  Among  them  we  note  the  names  of  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  the  Warden  of  Keble,  the  President 
of  Corpus,  the  Earl  of  Crewe,  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Mr. 
George  Wyndham,  M.P.,  Father  Gasquet,  Dr.  Horton, 
Dr.  Barry,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Professors  Walter 
Raleigh,  Churton  CoUins,  Flinders  Petrie,  W.  J.  Court- 
hope.  F.  S.  Boas,  W.  F.  R.  Weldon.  Francis  Gotch, 
Sherrington,  and  many  more.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney, 
Mr.  Sydney  Lee,  Major  Martin  Hume,  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul.  Mr.  Edward  Armstrong,  Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  I.  S. 
Leedham,  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  and  many  others  have 
also  promised  to  take  part  in  the  programme.  In  the 
section  devoted  to  Pedagogy,  we  observe  with  interest 
that  Herr  Max  Walter,  Head  Master  of  the  Muster- 
schule,  Frankfurt,  will  give  a  short  course  on  the  reform 
in  method  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  Full  particu- 
lars of  the  meeting  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary 
to  the  University  Extension  Delegacy  at  Oxford. 
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Our  Leaders 

XIX. — H.  Pestalozzi 

(1746-1827) 

"  Pestalozzi,"  said  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  some  years  ago^ 
"was  a  great  failure.  .  .  .  Many  a  Dotheboys 
Hall  could  parallel  the  list  of  successes  "  which  he 
achieved.  From  the  practical  and  the  theoretical 
standpoints  alike,  he  appears — we  are  told — as  a 
fog-bound  and  erring  man  ;  "  his  confusion,  his 
gusts  of  temper,  his  vanities,  and  the  deep  and 
enduring  sorrow  and  sense  of  defeat  rise  ever  and 
again  through  his  self-assertion."  But  Mr.  Wells 
takes  off  the  edge  from  his  own  iconoclasm  by  assur- 
ing us  that  "  the  greatest  men  have  been  failures.  One 
might  almost  argue  that  failure  is  an  essential  of 
greatness.  The  battle  of  human  progress  is  won 
by  those  who  try  and  fail."* 

There  have  been  other  verdicts  upon  Pestalozzi, 
far  less  favourable  than  this.  "  I  read  your  essay 
on  Pestalozzi,"  said  an  educational  commissioner 
to  Mr.   Quick,    "and   I   found   there   was   nothing 

*   Educational  Times,  1S94. 


whatever  in  him."*  Such  men  are  those  who  find 
"  nothing  "  in  Herbart,  "  nothing  "  in  Froebel, 
"  nothing  but  dryness  "  (as  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Inspectors  recently  assured  the  students  at  a 
Training  College)  in  any  educational  "  theory "  or 
"  theorist."  Education  for  them,  as  for  Samuel 
Johnson,  is  a  thing  of  which  all  that  can  be  known 
has  been  kno\vn  long  ago ;  they  refuse  to  "  recog- 
nise our  prophets "  dead  or  living  (the  words  are 
those  of  Professor  Armstrong),  and  would  even  dis- 
suade our  teachers,  many  of  them  otherwise  doomed 
to  a  life  of  grey  toil,  from  seeking  the  only  means 
by  which  that  toil  can  be  rendered  significant  and 
tolerable. 

"  Nothing "  in  a  coruscating  life  like  that  of 
Pestalozzi!  "Nothing"  in  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
humble  origin  was  no  bar  to  his  standing  before 
kings  and  emperors  ;  who  crowded  Yverdun  with 
inquirers  and  students  from  every  State  of  the 
civilised  world ;  who  drew  Bell  from  England, 
Froebel  and  Herbart  from  Germany  ;  who  inspired 
Greaves  to  found  infant  schools,  Ritter  to  reform 
geography,  and  Fichte  to  deliver  his  Addresses 
to  the  German  Nation  ;  who  is  regarded  in  Germany, 
to  this  hour,  as  the  man  who  avenged  the  de- 
feat at  Jena  by  the  triumphs  of  Gravelotte  and 
Sedan  ! 

That  Pestalozzi  was  often  fog-bound  is  true  ; 
Froebel  confessed  as  much.  ' '  He  set  one's  soul  on 
fire  for  a  higher  and  nobler  hfe,  though  he  had  not 
made  clear  or  sure  the  exact  road  towards  it,  nor 
indicated  the  means  whereby  to  attain  it."  "  The 
chief  masters  (at  Yverdun),"  another  contemporary 
asserted,  "  after  each  claiming  to  be  the  only  one 
who  had  understood  Pestalozzi,  ended  by  declaring 
that  Pestalozzi  had  not  understood  himself."  "  I 
have  made  nothing  but  mistakes,"  Pestalozzi  said 
in  1808. 

But  such  confessions  scarcely  do  justice  to  the 

*  See  Introduction  to  Pestalozzi,  His  Lije  and  Work  (De 
Guimps,  translated  by  Russell;  pub.  Sonnenschein).  This  is 
the  most  vivid  and  inspiring  work  on  Pestalozzi  now  in  the 
English  market,  but  Pinloche's  Pestalozzi  in  Heinemann's 
"  Great  Educators  "  series  contains  a  more  systematic  resume  of 
his  educational  writings.  The  Student's  Pestalozzi  (Russell, 
pub.  Sonnenschein)  is  small  and  useful. 
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great  reformer.  The  man  who  invented  syllabaries 
and  movable  letters  for  teaching  reading,  who 
discovered  the  value  of  slates,  of  transparent  horn, 
and  the  like,  was  not  a  wholly  unpractical  dreamer. 
He  who  invented  graphic  methods  of  showing  the 
meaning  of  vulgar  fractions — methods  employed 
every  year  by  fifty  thousand  teachers  in  England 
alone — had  "  something  "  of  a  practical  nature  in 
him.  He  who  discovered  the  educational  value  of 
music  ;  who  recalled  mankind  to  the  study  of  nature, 
and  succeeded — which  was  scarcely  the  case  with 
Comenius — in  introducing  that  study  into  schools 
(for  the  "  object-lesson  "  is  Pestalozzi's  work)  ; 
who  saw  the  value  of  draw.'ig  ;  who  even  attempted 
to  teach  the  classical  tongues  on  "  modem  lines  " 
— such  a  man  was  not  merely  a  vague  idealist. 
Moreover,  the  "  failure "  of  most  of  his  insti- 
tutions was  due  to  causes  outside  his  own 
control ;  for  example,  the  closing  of  the  Stanz 
orphanage. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  Pestalozzi's  funda- 
mental doctrine  was  that  of  Anschauung — intui- 
tion or  sense-experience.  Pupils  were  to  deal  with 
reality  and  not  with  mere  words ;  the  concrete 
had  to  come  before  the  abstract.  This,  doubtless, 
was  an  important  part  of  his  educational  gospel, 
but  it  was  not  the  whole.  Two  other  principles — 
if,  indeed,  they  are  reaUy  "  other "  and  not  the 
same  principle  in  a  new  application — deserve 
notice. 

The  first  was  the  importance  of  oral  exercises 
in  language.  Sense-Experience  is  of  httle  use 
unless  connected  with  power  of  oral  expression. 
"  Things  before  words  "  may  be  a  good  maxim  : 
but  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  "  words,"  though 
we  may  have  misused  them  in  the  past. 

The  second  principle — too  little  recognised  by 
educational  writers — was  the  need  of  attaching 
primary  school  instruction  to  the  daily  life  and 
the  crying  needs  of  the  pupils.  A  sordid  educa- 
tional utilitarianism  was  no  doctrine  of  Pestalozzi's, 
but  he  saw  that  primary  education  might  be 
utilitarian  in  a  true  sense ;  might  illumine  and 
sanctify  the  drudgeries  of  existence,  and  help  to 
solve  the  problems  of  poverty  and  sin. 


The  Teacher's  Forum 

The  Nature  and  Value  of  History 

By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 

PART  I 

Within  the  last  ten  years  the  history  work  of  our 
schools  has  been  greatly  improved.  In  many  cases 
the  subject  is  taught  by  specialists,  who  combine  \\ide 
knowledge  with  enthusiasm  and,  in  spite  of  the  limited 
time  available,  make  the  subject  a  most  valuable  means 
of  education.  But  there  is  stiU  room  for  considerable 
improvement ;  and  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
history,  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training 
and  the  methods  of  historical  teaching  may  prove 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  teaching  and  to  the  general 
reader. 

The  nature  of  history  is  best  understood  after  the 
subject  has  been  compared  with  others  with  which  it 
is  connected,  such  as  biography,  political  economy, 
and  literature. 

History — the  story  of  a  nation — must  be  distinguished 
from  biography  which  is  the  story  of  an  indi\ddual, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
division  between  the  subjects.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
story  of  every  man's  life  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
past  history  of  the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  and  the 
nation  may  be  regarded  as  a  man's  larger  self  very  highly 
organised.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  a  nation 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  story  of  its  great  men,  and  it 
is  clear  both  that  the  successful  biographer  must  have 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  political  and  social  con- 
ditions under  which  his  subject  lived,  and  that  the 
historian  cannot  understand  the  problems  of  which  he 
writes  without  studying  the  men  who  worked  them  out. 
But  the  biographer  will  deal  with  trivial  personal  details 
which  the  historian  regards  as  quite  irrelevant.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  latter  to  explain  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  Battle  of  Toulouse,  1814,  when 
\\'ellington  routed  the  French  under  Soult.  But  it  is 
the  biographer,  and  not  the  historian,  who  will  chronicle 
the  interesting  facts  that  the  Iron  Duke  swore  like  a 
trooper,  and  that  his  gallant  opponent  had  a  remarkable 
weakness  for  beef-steak  and  onions. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  separate  history 
and  biography,  especially  in  teaching  boys  ;  for  it  is 
most  desirable  that  the  gieat  characters  of  history 
should  stand  out  clear  and  distinct,  and  personal  details, 
however  trivial,  often  serve  the  most  useful  purpose  of 
filling  in  an  otherwise  incomplete  picture.  Such  cha- 
racteristics too  occasionally  produce  important  political 
results.  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  Lord  Melbourne  continued  in  office  partly 
because  the  Premier  was  a  kindly  polished  gentleman, 
and  therefore  more  fitted  to  act  as  confidential  adviser 
to  the  young  queen  than  either  of  the  two  Tory  leaders. 
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"  For,"  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  "  I  have  no  small 
talk  and  Peel  has  no  manners." 

History  too  must  be  distinguished  from  legend 
and  romance,  although,  by  supplying  corroborative 
evidence,  these  may  often  help  the  historian.  Legend 
and  romance,  although  often  relating  to  actual  person- 
ages, consist  mainly  of  fiction,  while  the  historian  should 
deal  with  hard  facts  and  their  explanations.  The 
splendid  romance  of  King  Arthur  confirms  our  belief 
that  the  Britons  offered  a  most  stubborn  resistance  to 
the  Saxon  invaders,  and  suggests  that  a  leading  part  in 
the  struggle  may  have  been  played  by  a  chieftain  named 
Arthur ;  but  it  does  not  warrant  our  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Round  Table  and  the  many  mighty  deeds  of 

"  The  goodliest  fellowship  of  noble  knights. 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record." 

The  antiquary  and  the  student  of  folk-lore  will  find 
that  Welsh  fairy  tales  are  of  the  greatest  interest. 
The  historian  must  note  only  the  fact  that  the  story  of 
the  fairies,  the  little  people  who  hid  themselves  from 
mortal  gaze  during  the  day  and  came  forth  only  at  night, 
originated  partly  in  the  attempts  made  by  the  Druids 
to  escape  from  their  Saxon  conquerors. 

History,  again,  is  different  from  political  economy, 
the  science  which  deals  with  the  production,  exchange, 
and  distribution  of  wealth ;  but  the  man  who  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  political  economy  can  never  understand 
the  history  of  his  country.  Political  and  economic 
questions  are  often  so  closely  connected  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  under  which  headings  we  must  class  certain 
problems,  such  as  the  present  Fiscal  Question  or  Bimetal- 
lism, which  played  so  great  a  part  in  a  recent  Presidential 
election. 

It  is  obvious  too  that  there  is  a  very  close  connection 
between  history  and  literature,  although  the  former 
deals  mainly  with  facts  and  their  explanation,  while  the 
latter  is  concerned  primarily  with  graceful  expression. 
If  history  deals  vnth  national  growth,  literature  may 
be  regarded  as  the  pulse  of  the  nation,  and  no  historical 
period  can  be  thoroughly  understood  without  the  help 
of  contemporary  literature.  Shakespeare  reveals  to 
us  the  feeling  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  from 
him  we  gather  evidence  of  the  breadth  of  interest,  of 
the  somewhat  undecided  religious  position,  above  all 
of  what  has  been  finely  called  the  jubilant  patriotism 
of  the  men  of  the  declining  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  political  and  religious  opinions  of  the  Puritans  find 
their  best  expression  in  the  works  of  Milton.  The  writ- 
ings of  Burke  and  the  sonnets  of  Wordsworth  expressed 
accurately  the  feelings  of  thousands  of  Englishmen 
about  the  French  Revolution. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  history  is  often 
necessary  to  understand  literature,  and  if  we  \vish  to 
form  an  adequate  judgment  of  Shelley's  Masque  of 
Anarchy  we  must  study  contemporary  history,  particu- 
larly the  causes  of  that  social  discontent  which  cul- 
minated in  the  infamous  Peterloo  Massacre  of  i8iq. 

Again,  the  historian  is  sometimes  a  man  of  literary  as 
well  as  of  historical  ability,  and  the  same  work  may  be 


regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  literary  skill  and  a  monu- 
ment of  historical  research.  The  works  of  Thucydides 
among  the  Greeks,  of  Livy  and  Tacitus  among  the 
Romans,  of  Clarendon,  Gibbon,  and  Macaulay  among 
English  writers,  are  cases  in  point. 

Even  rude  popular  rhymes  are  not  beneath  the  notice 
of  the  careful  historian,  for  they  are  often  indications 
of  contemporary  feeling.  The  doggerel  sung  by  the 
followers  of  Wat  Tyler  : 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ?  " 

may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a  vague  socialism  under- 
lying the  general  discontent  of  the  time,  while  the  doubt 
as  to  the  ability  of  George  I.  to  retain  his  throne  is 
excellently  expressed  in  the  famous  quatrain  : 

"  God  bless  the  King — I  mean  our  faith's  defender. 
God  bless,  no  harm  in  blessing,  the  Pretender. 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  King, 
God  bless  us  all — that's  quite  another  thing." 

Every  event  has  a  place  relation  as  well  as  a  time 
relation,  and  physical  features  play  so  great  a  part  in 
determining  the  course  of  national  development  that 
history  necessarih'  has  a  close  connection  with  geography. 
The  history  of  Ancient  Greece  is  the  history  of  small 
communities,  for  in  those  distant  times  the  mountains 
of  Greece  would  have  rendered  national  unity  impossible 
even  if  the  idea  of  the  city  state  had  not  dominated 
politics.  The  essentially  practical  character  of  the 
Romans  is  partly  explained  by  some  as  the  result  of  the 
long  and  difficult  overland  march  by  which  the  original 
Latin  races  reached  their  final  abode.  The  difficulty 
of  locomotion  explains  why  river  valleys,  such  as  those 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Nile  and  the  Danube,  become  such 
important  factors  in  history. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  history  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  isolated  subject,  but  must  be  studied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  allied  branches  of  knowledge.  Its  scope  is 
wide,  and  Voltaire's  famous  dictum  that  history  is 
"  little  else  than  the  register  of  the  crimes  and  mis- 
fortunes of  mankind "  is  quite  incorrect.  We  shall 
define  history  as  a  systematic  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  a  nation,  and  J.  R.  Green's  Short  History 
of  the  English  People,  gives  an  excellent  example  of 
sympathetic  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  educational  reformer,  Herbart,  was  so  convinced 
of  the  value  of  history  as  a  means  of  education  that  he 
made  it  the  centre  of  his  educational  system,  and  the 
value  of  the  subject  has  been  recognised  by  all,  although 
on  different  grounds. 

Some  authorities  attach  most  importance  to  the 
intellectual  training  afforded  by  the  subject.  A  note- 
worthy feature  in  the  intellectual  history  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  was  the  development  of  the  historical 
method  :  the  application  to  history  and  allied  subjects 
of  principles  of  accurate  criticism,  of  inquiry  into  causes 
and  effects,  of  judicial  investigation.  The  starting- 
point  of  this  new  method  was  the  publication  in  1795 
of  the  Prolegomena  to  Homer  by  Friedrich  Wolf,  a  great 
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German  scholar,  who  on  historical  grounds  rather  than 
internal  evidence  concluded  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  not  single  poems  but  compilations. 
The  importance  of  this  departure  is  humorously  expressed 
hy  Professor  Dicey  in  the  sentence,  "  As  things  now 
stand  it  were  far  better  to  be  charged  with  heresy  or  even 
to  be  found  guilty  of  petty  larceny  than  to  fall  under  the 
suspicion  of  questioning  the  universal  validity  of  the 
historical  method."  The  supporters  of  the  new  method 
have  displayed  the  most  scrupulous  care  in  weighing 
e\ddence,  in  presenting  both  sides  of  a  question,  in 
striving  to  be  strictly  impartial.  M.  Guizot  is  distin- 
guished for  his  careful  study  of  State  Records,  Bishop 
Stubbs  for  his  calm  investigation  of  old  English  institu- 
tions. Prof.  Van  Ranke  for  his  scrupulous  impartiality. 
It  is  largely  owing  to  these  writers  that  history,  like 
chemistry  and  physics,  is  now  regarded  as  a  science, 
and  that  teachers  of  history,  like  teachers  of  physical 
science,  endeavour  to  train  their  scholars  to  discover 
new  facts,  to  compare  and  contrast  the  new  with  the  old, 
and  thus  to  form  new  judgments.  History  in  this  way 
becomes  a  kind  of  applied  logic,  a  most  effective  instru- 
ment of  education. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  history  affords  a  most 
valuable  training  by  affording  breadth  of  view,  by  giving 
what  has  been  well  called  "  atmosphere  and  perspective." 
The  consideration  of  the  condition  of  England  at 
different  ages,  a  knowledge  of  foreign  history,  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  no  event  is  isolated,  but  that 
history  forms  one  great  continuous  whole,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  diversity  of  subjects  required  for  the  com- 
prehension of  historical  problems — all  these  enable  us 
to  take  wider  views,  to  become  historically  minded. 

Some  authorities  lay  stress  on  the  importance  of 
history  as  a  teacher  of  morals,  and  Prof.  Froude  met  the 
obvious  objection  that  history  does  not  always  show  the 
punishment  of  the  unrighteous  and  the  reward  of  the 
good,  by  asserting  that  history  "  shows  that  the  world 
is  somehow  built  on  moral  foundations,  that  in  the  long 
run  it  is  well  with  the  good  and  in  the  long  run  it  is  ill 
with  the  wicked."  One  wicked  man  may  appear  to 
succeed,  one  good  man  to  faU,  but  as  the  years  roll 
on  wickedness  and  goodness  receive  their  due  reward. 
Latimer  was  burned  at  Oxford,  but  the  candle  he  lighted 
has  never  been  put  out.  Charles  II.  kept  his  throne 
till  his  death,  but  his  policy  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  final  expulsion  of  his  family. 

History  relentlessly  records  faults  which  political 
success  may  have  obscured  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
sinner.  The  historian  recognises  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  England  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom 
belongs  the  credit  due  to  men  "  who  serve  and  save  the 
state."  But  he  is  compelled  to  note  also  that  Walpole 
was  a  man  of  notorious  evil  life  at  a  time  when  profli- 
gacy was  only  too  common,  and  the  outstanding  ability 
of  Mirabeau  does  not  save  him  from  the  same  censure. 

The  teacher,  too,  will  find  ample  opportunities  of 
teaching  the  great  lesson  of  patriotism.  But  there  is 
a  grave  danger  lest  instead  of  patriotism  we  preach  the 
gospel  of  mihtant   Jingoism.     Much  of  our  history  is 
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taken  up  with  wars.  Much  of  our  great  colonial  empire 
has  been  won  by  the  sword,  and  many  text-books  have 
justly  earned  the  name  of  gun  and  trumpet  histories 
for  devoting  too  much  attention  to  this  part  of  our  island 
story.  We  shall  ever  feel  just  pride  in  the  heroic  deeds 
of  Englishmen,  and  the  achievements  of  Drake,  Wolfe, 
and  Havelock  will  always  be  familiar  in  our  mouths  as 
household  words,  but  the  great  lesson  our  boys  have  to 
learn  is  the  lesson  of  gratitude  that  they  live  in 

"  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  wise  and  old  renown, 
Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

History  is  regarded  by  others  as  a  valuable  foundation 
for  pohtics.  Professor  Seeley  defines  it  as  "  the  school 
of  statesmanship,"  and  considers  that  politics  are 
vulgar  when  not  hberalised  by  history,  while  history  fades 
into  mere  literature  when  it  loses  sight  of  its  relation 
to  practical  politics.  In  some  cases,  the  connection  of 
history  and  politics  is  particularly  interesting  because 
the  same  man  made  history  and  wrote  it.  Xenophon 
gains  double  glory  as  leader  and  chronicler  of  the  famous 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  The  best  account  of  the 
unfortunate  seventh  crusade  was  written  by  a  valiant 
crusader,  the  Sieur  de  JoinviUe,  Seneschal  of  France, 
although  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  he  used  his 
sword  more  easily  than  his  pen.  Lord  Clarendon  wTote 
an  account  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  which  he  took  no 
inconsiderable  part,  while  in  France  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  Guizot  and  Thiers  gained  distinction 
as  liistorians  and  politicians. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  of  history  is  essential 
to  an  adequate  comprehension  of  many  political  prob- 
lems. The  thorny  Irish  question,  the  messenger  of 
Satan  to  buffet  English  statesmen,  is  of  no  recent 
growth.  For  its  origin,  we  must  go  back  to  the  times 
of  James  I.,  Elizabeth,  or  even  to  the  more  distant  reign 
of  Henry  II.  The  policy  of  Wentworth,  of  Cromwell, 
above  all  of  Pitt,  the  efforts  of  well-known  statesmen  of 
the  last  century,  the  condition  of  the  people  particularly 
from  1700  to  1900,  are  factors  of  much  importance 
in  solving  the  problem.  History  too  enables  us  to 
understand  questions  of  foreign  politics,  of  territorial 
expansion,  and  the  present  fiscal  controversy  is  illu- 
mined or  obscured  by  frequent  references  to  the  past. 

But  the  most  learned  historian  is  not  necessarily  the 
most  skilful  politician.  Macaulay  was  infinitely  more 
learned  than  Cobden,  but  Cobden  showed  far  greater 
political  ability  than  Macaulay.  The  lessons  of  history 
are  too  often  badly  learned  by  statesmen.  It  is  not 
unpatriotic  to  suggest  that  some  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Crimean  War  might  have  been  avoided  if  the  Ministers 
of  the  time  had  appreciated  the  lessons  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  and  the  Boer  War  would  have  been  finished  sooner 
if  those  of  the  Crimean  War  had  been  properly  learned. 

One  lesson  of  history  we  have  learned.  Early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Parhament  declared  "  It  is 
upon  the  navy  under  the  providence  of  God  that  our 
safety  do  depend,"  and  we  have  the  best  of  reasons  for 
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knowing  that  the  statesmen  of  to-day  agree  with  their 
predecessors  on  this  point.  But  on  the  whole  we  do 
not  make  the  best  use  of  history  as  a  training  for  prac- 
tical politics.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  in  England 
men  are  so  busy  making  history  that  they  have  little 
time  to  learn  it. 

"  Writing  of  history  is  in  some  sort  a  religious  act," 
and  Bishop  Stubbs  considers   that   modern   history  is 
inferior  as  a  religious  training  to  theology  only  because 
of    the    divine    revelation    on    which    the    latter    rests. 
Religion  has  often  supplied  the  impetus  necessary  for 
historical   development.     History   repays   the   debt   by 
asserting  the  Law  of  Causation,  the  liltimate  basis  of 
natural  religion,   and  by  pointing  out  that  the  Great 
Cause  which  in  distant  ages  led  men  to  form  themselves 
into   communities   has   since    operated    to    bring   com- 
munities to  a  higher  level  of  life.     We  see  it  working 
in  the  increased  protection  afforded  to  the  weak,  in  the 
security  of  minorities,  in  the  growth  of  liberty  of  con- 
science.    The  course  of  history  is  continuous.     We  find 
in  the  customs  of  Teutonic  ancestors  the  germ  of  the 
British  Constitution,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that 
modern    history   begins   with    the    birth   of   Abraham. 
But  progress  though  constant  is  not  from  year  to  year 
uninterrupted,  for  the  standard  of  civilisation  ebbs  and 
flows  like  the  incoming  wave  which  recedes  only  to  rise 
higher.     Observation  of   a  particular  period  may  show 
detei"ioration   as   compared   with    the   immediate    past, 
but  a  wider  view  shows  that  such  apparent  deterioration 
is  only  the  backward  flow  of   the  tide  which  soon  wiU 
reach  higher  levels.     The  contemporary  observer  of  the 
Reformation  and  French  Revolution  might  well  fear  lest 
in    those    great    historical     upheavals    civilisation,    the 
slow  growth  of    centuries,  would  be  utterly  destroyed. 
We,  who  can  take  a  wider  view,  note  in  the  first  the  germ 
of  the  "  liberty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to  argue  freely," 
which  Milton  regarded  as  the  first  of  all  liberties,  and 
observe     in     the    second    the    beginning    of    modern 
democracy,  the  full  comprehension  of  which  is  reserved 
for  later  ages.     And  so,  while  fully  recognising  that  the 
pages  of  history  are  often  dark  and  blood-stained,  we 
yet  learn  from  our  subject  the  great  lessons  of  faith 
and  hope.     May  we  not  also  learn  the  lesson  of  charity  ? 
History  can  show  us  no  statesman  so  incapable  as  to  be 
utterly  wrong,  or  so  perfect  as  to  be  absolutely  right. 
It   affords   many  instances   of   individuals   and   parties 
conscientiously    supporting    measures    that    they    had 
previously    condemned,    and    the    well-known    dictum 
that  Tory  Parliaments  pass  Liberal  measures,  contains 
more  than  half  a  truth.     In  forming  a  judgment,  there- 
fore, about  a  historical  personage  we  must  make  due 
allowance  for  the  weakness  of  poor  human  nature,  even 
in  our  opponents,  and  we  must  certainly  not  follow  the 
example  of  that  stout  old  Tory  Dr.  Johnson,  who  took 
care  in  reporting  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
"  not  to  let  the  Whig  dogs  get  the  best  of  it."     Allow- 
ance must  also  be  made  for  the  spirit  of  the   age  in 
question,  for  the  state  of  civilisation  and  learning.     We 
think  none  the  less  of  Julius  Caesar  because  he  held  that 
the  sun  went  round  the  earth.     The  pohtician  of  the 


good  old  times  took  his  life  in  his  hand  and  strengthened 
his  position  by  cutting  off  his  opponent's  head,  well 
knowing  that  if  he  fell  he  would  lose  his  own.  But  we 
do  not  accuse  the  Puritans  of  murder  because  they  cut 
off  Strafford's  head,  although  an  accusation  of  un- 
wisdom may  not  be  unjust.  But  there  must  be  a  limit 
to  our  charity.  No  amount  of  allowance  can  turn 
wrong  into  right,  and  although  attempts  have  been 
made  to  whitewash  King  John  and  Richard  III.,  the 
truthful  historian  will  not  hide  the  profligacy  of  the 
former  and  the  treachery  of  the  latter. 

History,  therefore,  is  of  great  value  because  it  trains 
the  power  of  comparison  and  judgment,  widens  the 
mental  horizon,  affords  valuable  lessons  in  morality 
and  patriotism,  and  helps  the  sacred  cause  of  religion 
by  showing 

"  The  march  of  the  eternal  harmony. 
Whereto  the  worlds  beat  time." 


Holiday  in  Switzerland. — Miss  Walter,  an  inspector 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  arranging  to  take  a  small 
private  party  to  Switzerland  on  August  i.  The  tour  is 
organised  for  a  fortnight  at  a  cost  of  ten  guineas  ;  this 
includes  second  class  travelling  from,  and  back  to,  London, 
and  full  accommodation  at  comfortable  hotels.  The  route 
is  via  Dover-Calais  to  the  Bernese  Oberland  and  back  via 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  Paris.  The  tickets  are  available 
for  twenty-five  days,  so  that  those  who  like  can  prolong  their 
stay  in  Switzerland  or  Paris.  Further  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Miss  Walter,  38  Woodberry  Grove,  Finsbury 
Park,  N.,  to  whom  early  application  should  be  made. 

The  Future  Career  Problem. — The  Future  Career 
Association,  which  has  been  established  for  dealing  with  the 
important  problem  of  the  future  careers  of  boys,  has  just 
issued  a  statement  of  its  aims,  objects  and  methods,  and 
two  leaflets  dealing  with  these  in  greater  detail. 

The  scheme  has  won  the  approval  of  many  prominent 
men,  including  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  Lord  Avebury,  Sir 
Hugh  Gilzean  Reid,  Sir  Henry  Craik  and  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter. 

The  leaflets  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge  from  the 
offices  of  the  Association,  39  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.W. 

Oxford  Geographical  Scholarship. — An  Examination 
for  one  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £60  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  October  12,  1905. 

Candidates,  who  must  have  taken  Honours  in  one  of  the 
Final  Schools  of  the  University,  must  send  in  their  names 
to  the  Reader  in  Geography,  Old  Ashmolean  Building, 
Broad  Street,  Oxford,  not  later  than  Monday,  October  2. 

The  Scholar  elected  will  be  required  to  attend  the  full 
course  of  instruction  at  the  School  of  Geography  during  the 
academic  year  1 905-1906,  and  to  enter  for  the  University 
Diploma  in  Geography  in  June  1906. 

The  range  of  the  Examination  is  indicated  by  the  contents 
of  the  following  books  :  Dr3'er,  Lessons  in  Physical  Geo- 
graphy (American  Book  Company)  ;  George,  The  Relations 
of  Geography  and  History  (Clarendon  Press)  ;  Mackinder, 
Britain  and  the  British  Seas  (Henry  Frowde). 

Questions  will  be  set  giving  opportunities  to  students 
of  Ancient  or  Modern  History,  or  of  Natural  Science,  who 
have  devoted  special  attention  to  the  Geographical  aspects 
of  their  subjects 
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New  Studies  in  Secondary 
Education 

It  is  now  rather  a  far  cry  to  1892  and  to  the  volume 
(still  classic)  with  the  title  Studies  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion, edited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Smith.  It  is  a  still  farther  cry  to  the 
Report  of  the  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  of  1864 ; 
yet  here  we  are  in  1905  just  beginning  to  carry  out 
upon  something  like  a  rational  system  the  conclu- 
sions of  that  Report  as  brought  up  to  date  by  Mr. 
Godfrey  Benson  in  that  volume  of  essays.  One  saj'S 
up  to  date,  but  up  to  what  date  ?  Merely  to  those 
educational  pre-historic  times  when  the  Technical  In- 
struction Act  was  newly  passed  and  the  Local  Taxation 
money  was  just  flung  at  the  heads  of  the  County  Councils. 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  chose  jiigee  in  education, 
more  particularly  in  higher  education,  and  on  two 
points,  each  of  vital  importance  at  the  present  juncture, 
every  student  of  these  Studies  must  admit  that  not 
only  has  the  old  order,  their  old  order,  changed,  but 
even  the  theories  and  ambitions  of  their  successor, 
and  one  may  almost  say  offspring,  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  Secondary  Education  of  1895,  are  now  hope- 
lessly out  of  date. 

Those  problems  which  urgently  require  re-opening, 
if  not  by  public  inquiry  at  any  rate  in  the  educational 
Press,  are  : 

(i)  The  school  accommodation  required  ; 
(2)  The  scholarship  system. 

(i)  The  Commissioners  of  1864,  as  every  one 
knows,  considered  that  there  should  be  all  over  the 
country  provision  for  sixteen  boys  per  thousand  of  the 
population,  but  failed  to  make  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  girls  to  be  provided  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Victorian  era  girls  were  of  as  little 
account  educationally  as  silver  in  the  days  of  King 
Solomon,  and  performed  their  functions  in  life  (which 
they  did  fairly  well)  upon  an  intellectual  diet  of  "  prunes, 
prisms  and  potatoes,"  varied  slightly  on  occasions  with 
the  more  solid  nutriment  supphed  by  Magnall's  Historical 
Questions,  Brewer's  Guide  to  Science,  and  the  manufacture 
of  samplers.  However,  in  1881  a  Committee  appointed 
to  deal  with  similar  problems  in  Wales  reduced  as  an 
initial  figure  the  number  of  boys  to  ten  per  thousand 
population,  and  considered  that  girls  should  have  their 
needs  met  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  every  five  boys. 
In  1892  the  essayists  and  reformers  generally  took  twenty 
per  thousand  divided  as  between  twelve  boys  and 
eight  girls  as  the  unit  for  secondary  accommodation. 
The  Royal  Commission  of  1895  did  not  much  improve 
upon  this,  and  practically  declined  to  give  any  official 
figure  in  its  recommendations.  Various  of  its  members 
and  assistants  supplied  figures,  but  in  no  case  did  they 
exceed  the  above,  and  the  general  tendency  of  the  Report 
was  to  reduce  this  figure,  owing  to  the  strides  which 
have  been  made  by  both  elementary  and  technical 
education. 


It  must  always  be  remembered  that  every  one 
of  these  estimates  embraced  in  the  term  "  secondary 
education"  everything  which  was  not  either  a  part  of  the 
University  teaching  as  then  understood,  which  meant  what 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  teach  to  a  well-educated  boy 
of  nineteen  to  twenty,  or  a  part  of  what  was  then  taught 
in  the  public  elementary  school,  and  which  would  certainly 
not  be  beyond  what  a  boy  of  eleven  would  now  learn  in  the 
the  sixth  standard.  The  earlier  estimates  also  did  not 
take  into  account  the  possible  work  which  could  and 
would  be  done  in  late  afternoon  (for  girls)  and  evening 
classes  for  both  sexes  under  the  name  of  technical 
instruction  ;  or  if  they  did  cast  an  eye  towards  the 
existence  of  such  a  machinery  it  was  only  to  consider 
it  a  boon  to  the  working  classes  and  not  at  aU  to  the 
lower  middle  classes.  For  on  the  social  scale  aU  these 
estimates  were  intended  simply  to  include  an  estimate 
for  those  of  the  middle  classes  who  were  not  wealthy 
and  for  a  few  promising  recruits  from  the  working 
classes.  Hence,  everywhere  the  schools  to  be  provided 
were  mainly  day  schools,  and  only  boarding  or  semi- 
boarding  schools  for  persons  inconveniently  situated  for 
reaching  the  town  day  schools.  Of  the  recommenda- 
tion relating  to  the  grachng  of  schools  (also  hope- 
lessly out  of  date)  which  followed  upon  these  other 
conclusions,  it  is  proposed  to  say  something  later.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  a  very  wide  field  as  regards  both 
age  and  social  status  was  covered  by  these  figures. 
Now,  when  turning  from  the  number  of  pupils  to  the 
number  of  schools  per  town  which  were  considered  neces- 
sary at  each  of  these  periods,  one  finds  an  estimate 
still  more  antiquated  and  delusive.  In  1864,  it  was 
thought  that  a  place  of  2000  might  have  a  kind  of 
secondary  school,  one  of  5000  a  fuU-blown  second- 
grade  day  school,  and  one  of  20,000  a  first-grade  classical 
grammar  school  in  addition.  In  1892,  it  was  thought, 
much  more  sanely,  that  whereas  the  first-grade  school 
might  be  largely  a  boarding  establishment  rather  on  the 
outskirts  of  a  town  than  in  it,  and  might  supply  a  con- 
siderable section  of  a  county  (this  being  largely  Bishop 
Temple's  theory),  yet  the  needs  of  towns  would  be  met 
by  the  establishment  of  a  second-grade  day  school 
(?  for  bo^s  only)  in  each  district  of  from  8000  to  15,000 
inhabitants  :  now  "district  "  is  an  elastic  term,  but  may 
be  generally  taken  to  mean,  especially  in  these  days  of 
suburban  railways,  tramways,  and  bicycles,  anywhere 
within  a  three-mile  radius  of  the  school.  But  here  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  estimate  of  accommodation,  not 
to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  a  different  system  of 
grading  or  a  desire  to  go  slow  at  first.  Its  fuU  causes  can 
best  be  appreciated  in  the  hght  of  the  situation  to-day. 

Of  the  many  things  which  have  happened  in  the 
last  forty  years,  certain  may  be  mentioned  as  de- 
termining factors  in  estimating  the  extent  of  the  defici- 
ency in  secondary  school  accommodation. 

(a)  The  enormous  improvement  in  the  elementary 
school  system,  whereby  a  liberal  education  up  to  the 
age  of  fourteen  in  the  day  schools  and  up  to  sixteen  in  the 
linked  evening  schools  is  at  the  call,  free  of  charge,  not  only 
of  the  working  classes  but  of  a  large  section  of  the  smaller 
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shopkeepers,  clerks,  and  similar  middle  class  persons. 
This  sweeps  away  at  one  blow  the  necessity  of  any 
separate  third-grade  schools. 

(b)  The  great  improvements  in  locomotion,  linking 
town  and  country  and  making  possible  the  day-boarder 
system  for  boys  at  any  rate  hving  quite  ten  miles 
from  a  school.  This  undermines  the  position  of  the 
middle-class  boarding  school. 

(c)  The  bi-  and  tri-furcation  of  second-grade  educa- 
tion, whereby  parents  demand  in  a  single  school,  one  the 
education  of  a  schoolmaster,  another  that  of  a  clerk, 
and  a  third  that  of  an  engineer.  This  means  that  unless 
every  town  is  prepared  to  support  a  variety  of  schools, 
every  school  must  perform  a  variety  of  functions,  which 
means  it  must  be  large  to  live.  This  consideration 
certainly  throws  out  of  count  a  district  as  small  as  of 
8000  inhabitants. 

{d)  The  enormous  development  of  the  scholarship 
system  under  the  County  Councils,  whereby  dozens  of 
children  provided  with  season  tickets,  or  even  boarding- 
out  maintenance,  are  brought  in  to  the  secondary  schools. 
The  present  method  of  training  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  accentuates  this.  Here  once  more  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  country  boarding  schools  and  a  gain  to  the 
large  town  schools  of  diversified  aims. 

(e)  The  immense  increase  in  the  capital  charges  of 
education,  making  it  practically  prohibitive  to  erect  a 
small  school,  as  it,  equally  with  a  large,  must  have  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  laboratories,  art  rooms,  library,  and 
workshop,  while  the  simple  class  rooms  can  be  easily 
multiplied  at  a  far  less  cost.  For  a  full-blown  secondary 
school,  mainly  second  grade  but  preparing  at  the  top  for 
University  colleges  (entrance  up  to  sixteen  to  seventeen), 
the  lowest  hmit  for  economy  is  150  boys. 

Now  all  these  considerations  (there  are  many  others 
bound  up  with  them)  point  pretty  clearly  to  a  district 
(in  the  three-mile  radius  definition)  of  15,000  as  the 
lowest  limit  for  a  secondary  school  proper  for  boys, 
and  of  20,000  for  a  similar  school  for  girls.  Even  then, 
when  the  variety  of  subjects  to  be  taught,  the  consequent 
size  of  staff  required,  and  the  difficulties  of  division  into 
departments  of  suitable  size  are  taken  into  consideration, 
this  limit  must  be  considered  very  low,  and  it  would  be 
safer  for  local  authorities  to  decline  to  provide  the 
complete  article  under  a  population  of  20,000  for  boys 
and  25,000  for  girls,  three-fourths  in  each  case  being 
resident  within  one  and  a  half  miles  of  the  first-grade 
school.  In  what  places,  and  for  what  populations,  a 
first-grade  school  on  the  one  hand  and  a  second- 
grade  (technical)  school  on  the  other  may  also  be 
necessary  is  a  more  difficult  problem  which  must  be 
discussed  separately.  At  any  rate,  the  basis  for  the 
"unit  "  town  or  "  district"  must  be  the  fully  equipped 
second-grade  school  giving  a  general  education. 


Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. — 1023  candi- 
dates entered  for  the  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination, 
which  has  just  been  held.  The  new  Regulations  can  now 
be  obtained  from  the  Local  Secretaries,  or  from  Dr.  Keynes, 
Syndicate  Buildings,  Cambridge. 


Fees  in  Evening  Schools 

By  A.  Barker 

At  the  present  time  there  is  much  conjecture  as  to  the 
effects  which  the  imposition  of  fees  has  upon  the  attend- 
ance and  work  in  evening  schools  and  classes.  Some 
authorities  favour  nominal  fees  as  a  means  of  inducing 
students  to  join  the  classes,  whilst  others  believe  that 
moderate  fees  produce  better  appreciation,  better 
attendance  and  better  work. 

If  evening  schools  are  to  be  successful  they  must 
be  thoroughly  graded,  and  satisfactory  systems  of 
scholarships  provided.  There  must  be  schools  of 
various  types  in  each  district,  and  special  fees  must  be 
charged  in  each  type,  so  that  pupils  may  be  encouraged 
to  proceed  from  one  school  to  the  next  school  of  a  higher 
type.  The  experience  of  the  Bradford  Education 
Authority  during  the  session  of  1904-5  may  help  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter,  and  may  be  serviceable 
to  other  authorities  who  are  considering  the  relation 
of  fees  and  attendance  at  evening  schools  and  classes 
generally. 

The  session  commenced  on  September  12,  1904,  but 
previous  to  this  date  very  considerable  modifications 
had  been  made  in  the  general  arrangements  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  schools  were  to  be  conducted. 
The  schools  had  been  arranged  in  three  groups,  viz.  : 
Group  I.  :  The  evening  continuation  schools. 
Group  II.  :  The  schools  for  artisan  and  commercial 
subjects. 

Group  III.  :  The  higher  evening  schools. 
The  Group  I.  schools  were  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  forward  the  education  given  in  the  day 
schools,  and  of  preparing  students  to  profitably  take  up 
the  courses  of  work  in  the  schools  for  artisan  and  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  students  attending  the  Group  II. 
schools  were  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  higher  evening 
schools,  and  those  attending  Group  III.  schools  for  the 
special  courses  at  the  Commercial  College  and  at  the 
Technical  College. 

Pupils  who  had  left  the  day  school  for  a  considerable 
period  or  who  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  were 
required  to  attend  Group  I.  evening  schools  for  one 
session,  after  which  they  may  proceed  to  Group  II. 
schools,  where  the  selected  course  of  study  is  determined 
by  the  probable  future  occupation  of  the  pupil. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  the  student  taking 
up  a  course  of  study,  and  that  he  should  not  limit  his 
work  to  single  subjects,  especially  in  the  elementary 
stages. 

The  fees  for  attendance  during  the  session  1903-1904 
were  : 

(a)  For  evening  schools,  is. 

(b)  For  science,  art,  and  language  classes,  3s.  for 
one  subject ;   4s.  for  two  subjects  ;    5s.  for  all  subjects. 

The  fee  for  a  theoretical  and  practical  science  class 
was  3s.,  whilst  cognate    science   subjects  (e.g.,  machine 
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construction  and  mathematics)  were  deemed  one  subject 
for  this  purpose. 

This  scale  regarded  each  class  as  a  separate  unit,  and 
thus  the  study  of  courses  and  the  co-ordination  of  the 
work  was  rendered  impossible. 

The  fees  for  the  session  1904-1905  were  : 

(a)  For  Groups  I.  and  II.  schools,  2s.  6d.  per  session 
or  3(?.  per  week. 

(b)  For  Group  III.  schools,  5s.  per  session. 

The  fee  permitted  attendance  at  all  classes  held  in  the 
school  provided  they  were  not  in  different  courses. 

For  the  comparison  of  the  attendance  during  the 
two  sessions  particulars  have  been  obtained  showing 
the  weekly  average  attendance  in  {a)  evening  schools  ; 
(b)  science  and  art  classes  ;  (c)  language  classes,  and 
(d)  all  schools  and  classes  combined. 

One  disturbing  factor  of  the  attendance  during  the 
early  part  of  the  session  requires  special  notice.  The 
Bradford  Exhibition  was  open  until  the  end  of  the 
seventh  week,  and  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  attend- 
ance at  the  language  classes.  During  the  seven  weeks 
the  attendance  at  these  classes  varied  very  slightly 
indeed,  but  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  weeks  the 
average  weekly  attendance  increased  from  680  to  880. 
The  effect  of  the  Exhibition  in  the  science  and  art 
classes  is  also  shown  in  the  attendance  "  curve,"  but  is 
not  noticeable  in  the  ordinary  evening  schools. 

The  opening  of  the  session  was  watched  somewhat 
anxiously,  and  it  was  found  at  the  end  of  the  second  week 
that  the  numbers  admitted  were  800  less  than  in  the 
previous  session. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  the  number  admitted  was 
5867  compared  with  6460  for  the  previous  session,  so 
that  the  difference  in  these  numbers  fell  from   800   to 

593- 

The  average  number  in  attendance  each  evening  was 
much  steadier  than  in  other  years,  and  from  the  seven- 
teenth week  actually  exceeded  the  average  attendance 
of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  The 
average  attendance  for  the  session  1903-1904  was  3910, 
and  for  1904-1905  was  3703,  thus  showing  a  decrease 
of  207. 

The  weekly  attendance  at  the  science  and  art  classes 
showed  a  considerable  increase  from  the  beginning,  and 
this  was  maintained  throughout  the  session.  The  heavy 
fall  in  the  attendance  at  the  science,  art,  and  language 
classes  during  the  twenty-third  week  was  of  a  tempo- 
rary character  occasioned  by  very  severe  weather,  and  the 
attendance  recovered  the  following  week.  The  weekly 
average  attendance  for  the  session  1903-1904  was  9S3, 
and  for  1904-1905  was  1353,  thus  showing  an  increase  of 
370,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  co-ordination  of  work, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  the  teachers  to  induce  the  pupils 
to  take  up  courses  of  study. 

The  weekly  average  attendance  at  the  language 
classes  for  the  whole  session  rose  from  568  to  658, 
notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  at 
the  commencement. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  general  curve,  that  the  attend- 
ance has  been  much  steadier  than  in  the  previous  session, 


and  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  for  progress. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  teachers  that  the 
increased  fee  has  produced  a  better  student  than  hereto- 
fore. This  is  fully  borne  out  by  close  personal  observa- 
tion. He  is  a  harder  worker  and  more  serious,  whilst 
the  discipline,  conduct,  work,  and  progress  have  greatly 
improved.  A  better  tone  prevails  in  the  schools,  which 
are  now  regarded  as  places  for  work  and  improvement. 


The  Training  of  Teachers 


in   France 


By  J.  C.  Medd 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County  Councils  Associa- 
tion Mr.  Arthur  Acland  incidentally  referred  to  the 
French  system  of  training  elementary  school  teachers, 
and  quoted  statistics  much  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is 
estimated  that  out  of  11,000  or  12,000  pupil-teachers 
who  pass  the  King's  Scholarship  examination,  not  more 
than  3000  proceed  to  a  training  college  each  year. 
In  France  at  least  seven  out  of  every  ten  teachers  have 
been  to  an  ecolc  normale.  In  their  case  25  per  cent,  of 
the  teachers  do  not  go  :  in  ours  25  per  cent,  only  do  go. 
With  them  the  college  course  is  for  three  years  ;  with 
us  it  is  for  two.  They  have  a  college  for  every  250,000 
of  the  population  :  we  have  one  for  every  500,000. 

The  present  system  in  France  originated  in  August, 
1879,  when  it  became  obligatory  for  each  department 
to  estabhsh  and  maintain  both  a  men's  and  a  women's 
training  college  within  four  years  from  that  date.  In 
exceptional  circumstances  two  departments  might  com- 
bine to  establish  a  joint  college.  Towards  the  initial 
expenses  the  State  issued  loans,  repayable  within  thirty- 
one  years,  thus  relieving  the  departments  from  the 
necessity  of  at  once  raising  large  smns  by  local  taxation. 
The  State  defrays  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  students  at  each  college.  The  vote 
on  this  account  in  1900  was  £304,732  i6s.  The  local 
authority  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  buildings  in 
repair,  and  pays  the  travelling  expenses  of  the  agricul- 
tural professor  of  the  department,  who  is  a  regular 
member  of  the  college  staff.  The  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Rector  of  each  college, 
and  of  the  Departmental  Council,  analogous  to  our 
County  Council,  determmes  every  year  how  many 
students  are  to  be  admitted.  These  are  selected  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  merit  after  examination.  Every 
candidate  for  admission  must  (i)  be  not  less  than  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  not  more  than  eighteen,  on  the  first  of 
October  in  the  year  when  he  presents  himself  ;  (2)  have 
obtained  the  brevet  eUmeniaire ;  (3)  undertake  to  serve 
for  ten  years  as  a  teacher,  and  (4)  be  free  from  any  disease 
that  would  incapacitate  him  from  teaching.  The 
examination  for  the  brevet  elementaire  includes  dictation, 
composition,    free-hand    drawing,    arithmetic,    history. 
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geography,  civic  instruction,  music,  elementary  notions 
of  physics,  natural  science  and  agriculture,  together  with 
gymnastic  exercises  for  the  boys,  and  sewing  for  the 
girls.  If  any  student  leave  a  college  or  is  expelled, 
or  if  a  teacher  breaks  his  engagement  to  serve  for  ten 
years,  he  is  bound  to  refund  all  the  expenses  incurred 
on  his  behalf  for  food,  washing  and  books.  AU  board 
and  tuition  are  free.  In  one  or  two  instances  students 
buy  their  own  books,  as  it  was  felt  to  be  inconvenient 
for  them  to  have  none  of  their  own  to  take  away,  al- 
though they  usually  receive  a  present  of  books,  selected  by 
themselves,  from  the  college  on  appointment  to  a  school. 
Unquestionably  the  fact  that  in  several  of  our  colleges 
the  students  have  to  pay  fees  of  £10  or  £12  los.  a  year 
partly  accounts  for  the  number  of  vacant  places.  Having 
regard  to  the  class  in  life  from  which  the  majority  of 
pupil-teachers,  especially'  in  the  rural  districts,  come,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  and  their  parents  object  not 
merely  to  forego  what  the  teachers  might  otherwise  be 
earning  without  any  coUege  training,  but  also  to  pay 
money  out  of  pocket  for  a  further  period  of  two  years. 
i  At  the  end  of  the  course  every  student  is  examined 
for  the  brevet  superieur,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual 
subjects  must  pass  in  physics  and  natural  science,  with 
their  applications  to  hj'giene,  industry,  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  in  book-keeping,  translation  at  sight  from 
a  modern  language,  and  (for  men)  landsurveying. 

The  curriculum  is  the  same  for  all  colleges  throughout 
France,  but   it  is  interpreted  with  due  regard   to  local 
conditions.     There  has  never  been  any  idea,  as  there 
still  appears  to  be  in  England,  that  teachers  intended 
for  rural  schools  should  undergo  special  training.     To 
such  a  proposal  the  objections  are  obvious.      It  would 
inevitably  tend  to  create  two  distinct  classes  of  teachers, 
and  the  class  destined  for  the  villages  would  certainly 
be  considered  as  the  inferior.     Nor  is  it  desirable  that 
any  elementary  teacher  should  be  technically  trained 
with  reference  to  any  particular  industry.     An  agricultu- 
ral or  horticultural  expert  would  be  whoUy  out  of  place, 
and  would  be  extremely  liable  to  give  undue  prominence 
to  his  own  hobby.     Children  have  to  learn  much  beyond 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  train  teachers  as  though 
that  were  their  most  important  duty  would  be  fatal. 
The  sense  of  proportion  often  suffers  from  enthusiasm 
for  reform.    The  true  principle  to  observe  is  that  no 
training  can  be  satisfactory  which  omits  to  prepare  the 
students  in  any  way  for  a  rural  environment,  and  which 
is  limited  solely  to  the  requirements  of  the  town.     This 
the  French  have  kept  steadily  in  view ;  and  for  the  edu- 
cational no  less  than  for  the  utilitarian  interests  of  the 
future  teachers  insist  that  every  student  shall  be  as  fully 
equipped   as   possible   for   any   type   of   school.     It    is 
noteworthy  too  that  the  Government,  before  attempting 
to    make    agricviltural    instruction    obligatory    in    the 
elementary  schools,  realised  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  quahfy  the  teachers.     By  the  law  of  June  16,  1879, 
it  was  enacted  that  within  six  years  every  department 
not  already  possessing  a  professor  of  agriculture  should 
elect   one   by   competitive   examination,    and   that   the 
professors,  besides  their  other  duties,  shoxild  give  instruc- 


tion in  agriculture  to  all  students  in  the  training  colleges, 
to  which  their  residences  must  be  as  close  as  possible. 
Article  10  of  the  same  Act  provides  that  within  three 
years  after  the  complete  organisation  of  agricultural 
instruction  at  the  training  colleges,  such  instruction 
shall  be  obligatory  in  all  primary  schools. 

The  general  character  of   the   instruction  is  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Report  on  Primary  Education  for  1900. 
"  The  teaching  in  agriculture  is  given  by  the  departmen- 
tal professor  of  agriculture.     The  course,  spread  over 
forty  lessons  (in  the  second  and  third  years),  includes  the 
study  of  vegetable  and  animal  production,  with  practical 
notions   in   fruit   and   vegetable   gardening,   notions   of 
zoo-technology  special  to  the  animals  of  the  district, 
of  agriculture  and  silkworm  culture,  the  hygiene  of  live 
stock,    the   elements    of   rural   economy.     Great   stress 
is  rightly  laid  on  agricultural  excursions,  and  on  practical 
experiments    in    gardens    or    on    farms.     Each    normal 
school  is  naturally  provided  with  a  cabinet  of  physical 
apparatus,    and    a    chemical    laboratory.     In    addition 
it    possesses    natural    history    collections,    a    botanical 
garden,  intended  for  experiments  and  for  work  in  fruit 
growing   and   market   gardening,   in   which   the   pupUs 
execute  themselves  the  principal  operations  of  gardening, 
breaking  up  the  soil,  hoeing,  spreading  manure,  sowing, 
weeding,    grafting,    training,    pruning,    and     trimming 
fruit  trees  and  the  vine."     Personal   inspection   of    the 
dcoles  normales  at  Bourges,  Orleans,  Chartres  and  Evreux, 
has  convinced  me  that  on  the  whole  the  students  do 
receive    adequate    instruction    upon    sound    principles. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Chartres,  where  there  is 
a  garden  of  nearly  five  acres  in  extent,  and  at  Evreux, 
where  the  departmental  professor  of  agriculture  acknow- 
ledges   how    much    assistance    he    has    received    from 
country    teachers    trained    there,    who    have    acted    as 
missionaries  for  agricultural  education  in  their  respective 
districts.     As    a    rule    the    theoretical    instruction    for 
second  and  third  year  students  occupies  two  hours  a 
week,   and   practical  work  five  hours.     Instruction   in 
the  physical  and  natural  sciences  is  given  by  the  professor 
of  sciences,  who  is  under  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, while  the  practical  work  falls  to  the  professor  of 
agriculture  under  the  Ministry  of    Agriculture.     Some 
difficulty  has   been   experienced  in   co-ordinating  their 
lessons,  and  to  remedy  this  want  of  harmony  a  circular 
was  issued  on  April  25,  1898,  emphasising  the  necessity 
of  proper  co-ordination.     Now  every  scheme  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  submitted  for  approval  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  members  of  both  Ministries.     In  the  County 
Directors  of  Agricultural  Education  we  have  a  body 
of  men  qualified  at  all  points  to  undertake  duties  similar 
to    those   performed    by   the    departmental   professors, 
if  they  foUow  the  wise  counsel  of  M.   Rene  Leblanc  : 
"  Le  professeur  d' agriculture  et  celui  de  sciences  physiques 
et  naturelles  doivent    se  concerter  pour  assurer  la  com- 
munaute,  de  leurs  vues  et  de  leurs  efforts  ;  its  se  souviendront 
que  I'ecole   normale  n'est  pas  un  institut   agronomique, 
qti'elle   ne  peuf  pretendre  par  consequent   a  former  des 
practiciens,mais  qii'on  ne  saurait  trop  y  orienter  les  lemons 
et  les  exercices  de  sciences  vers  les  chases  d' agriculture." 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Professor  Sadler's  Derbyshire  Education 
Report 

It  iSjbecoming  a  recognised  thing  for  a  county  in  educa- 
tional difficulties  to  call  in  the  professional  expert,  and 
the  Education  Department  seems  to  have  uncon- 
sciously done  the  general  public  a  service  when  they 
set  Professor  Sadler  free  from  Whitehall  to  undertake 
these  roving  commissions.  No  doubt  a  certain  grasp 
of  educational  problems  is  expected  of  the  local  secre- 
taries ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  one  who  has 
made  the  review  in  one  county  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  emphasising  his  principles  in  other  instances 
where  criticism  is  necessary  ;  otherwise,  if  each  county 
called  in  an  adviser  after  its  own  heart,  and  a  different 
one  in  each  case,  the  result  might  be  a  mosaic  of  a 
dazzling  but  utterly  inharmonious  description.  Luckily 
Professor  Sadler's  reputation  precludes  any  rivals  being 
engaged  in  this  reorganisation,  and  we  are  conse- 
quently able  to  trace  the  same  hand  at  work  all  round  : 
cautious,  yet  decided,  and  suggestive  all  the  time. 

First,  to  deal  with  Derbyshire.  Compared  with  the 
ordinary  run  of  English  county  districts  it  lags  far 
behind  in  the  number  of  pupils  attending  secondary 
schools  ;  and  compared  with  some  foreign  countries 
it  may  be  described  as  hopelessly  "  out  of  the  hunt." 
Local  influences,  no  doubt,  determine  the  extent  and 
efficiency  of  local  education ;  but  this  report  indicates 
that  some  change  is  required  even  in  our  national 
system.  Referring  to  the  present  minute  for  higher 
elementary  schools  laid  down  by  our  Enghsh  Board 
of  Education,  it  remarks  : 

"  A  promising  boy  or  girl  would  leave  the  elementary 
school  at  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  go  to  the  higher 
elementary  school.  At  twelve,  if  elected  to  a  scholar- 
ship, he  would  be  transplanted  once  more,  and  moved 
to  a  secondary  school  for  four  years.  At  that  age  he 
might  have  to  go  to  a  pupil-teacher  centre  for  two  years. 
And,  finally,  he  would  be  transformed  to  a  training 
college  for  two  years  more.  The  pupil  would  hardly 
have  time  to  strike  root  anywhere.  Moreover,  the 
grants  at  present  offered  to  higher  elementary  schools  by 
the  English  Board  of  Education  are  wholly  insufficient 
to  provide  instruction  of  the  quality  required  in  good 
schools  of  the  higher  grade  type." 

It  appears  that  in  the  provision  of  higher  grade  schools 
Scotland  is  far  ahead  of  us,  and  Mr.  Sadler  delineates 
for  Derbyshire  a  course  of  study,  somewhat  after  the 
Scotch  model,  which  he  considers  to  be  needed  for  com- 
pleting the  educational  machinery.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  boys  and  girls  should  leave  the  elementary  or 
preparatory  schools  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  be  drafted 
either  into  a  higher  grade  elementary  or  a  secondary 
school.  For  the  former  type  of  school  he  sketches  a 
model  curriculum  ;  it  begins  with  a  preliminary  course 
of   two   years,   in   which   English,   especially   literature 


and  history,  takes  the  principal  place.  With  it  are 
included  all  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  to  which  is 
added  the  study  of  the  French  language.  At  the  end  of 
this  period  of  groundwork  a  division  will  be  necessary, 
and  he  supplies  four  alternative  courses  to  suit  the 
needs  of  various  districts  ;  but  all  four  should  include 
instruction  in  the  laws  of  health,  class  singing,  and 
physical  training. 

Taking  the  suggested  courses  in  detail 

(i)  would  be  general,  being  a  continuation  of  the  pre- 
liminary training :  this  would  be  suited  to  those  intending 
to  be  pupil-teachers. 

(2)  For  boys  only — would  be  industrial,  training  the 
hand  as  well  as  the  head.  The  writer  wisely  puts  in 
a  warning  against  a  "  violent  reaction  towards  handi- 
craft," and  recommends  a  due  combination  of  literary 
and  manual  training. 

(3)  Commercial,  for  boys  and  girls.  To  include 
modern  languages,  geography,  technical  knowledge  and 
advanced  arithmetic,  with  special  attention  to  hand- 
writing. 

(4)  For  girls — chiefly  instruction  in  household  man- 
agement, combined  with  teaching  of  the  laws  of  health, 
the  care  of  children,  and  so  forth. 

While  recommending  Derbyshire  to  try  this  experi- 
ment, which  on  the  face  of  it  seems  of  considerable 
practical  value,  Mr.  Sadler  takes  the  opportunity  of 
criticising  some  of  the  nostrums  of  our  reformers. 
Commenting  on  the  various  panaceas  which  have  been 
offered  for  our  enhghtenment  he  says :  "There  is  no  single 
educational  formula  in  which  at  present  we  can  implicitly 
beUeve."  Then  again:  "  We  may  feel  that  many  of  the 
modern  educational  movements  have  set  in  a  dangerous 
direction"  .  .  .  "but  we  are  bound  to  act." 

"  The  essential  thing  in  all  education  is  not  the 
quickening  of  the  wits,  but  the  strengthening  of  the 
character.  Its  benefits  depend  on  the  quality  of  its 
moral  and  intellectual  influence,  not  simply  on  the 
quantity  of  its  provision.  The  most  indispensable 
factor  in  it  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher."  "It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  besides  the  personal  advantage 
to  the  individual  pupils  to  whom  such  education  may 
be  given." 

In  speaking  to  Derbyshire,  Professor  Sadler  speaks 
at  large  to  the  educational  world.  With  the  elaborate 
list  of  suggestions  for  reorganisation,  carefully  and 
adequately  planned,  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  it  is  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  practical  question  which 
form  the  attractive  part  of  these  reports.  Many 
reformers  who  are  not  actively  engaged  in  educational 
work— to  wit,  those  whose  time  is  largely  taken  up  in 
criticising  adversely  those  who  are  labouring  at  the 
plough — might  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest 
this  little  book  with  advantage  to  themselves  and  relief 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  appear  that  the  extent  of  our 
educational  progress,  and  the  pace  at  which  it  is  to  move, 
must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  amount  of  money 
forthcoming. 
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Common  Room  Papers 

I.   Nature  in  the  Class.Room 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

In  the  average  town  grammar-school,  composed  entirely 
of  day-boys,  the  opportunities  for  introducing  ex- 
traneous interests  into  the  class-room  are  somewhat 
circumscribed.  Particularly  unpromising  would  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction  appear  in  some  of  our  smaller 
factory  towns,  where  the  culture  of  imagination  and 
love  of  beauty  would  to  the  outsider  seem  like  an  im- 
possible dream.  Yet  here,  if  anywhere,  should  the 
smallest  fruits  of  such  endeavours  be  counted  the 
highest  gain. 

"  Nature  Study"  as  discussed  in  pedagogic  re\aews 
does  not  appeal  to  the  average  schoolmaster,  unless 
to  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  science.  It  is  not, 
however,  with  nature-study  as  a  science  that  these 
remarks  have  to  deal  ;  dissection  of  flowers,  or  exact 
mathematical  tabulation  of  the  growth  of  plants  and 
insects  is,  no  doubt,  intensely  interesting  to  those  it 
concerns,  but  is  this  scientific  nature-study  capable  of 
arousing  general  enthusiasm  in  an  average  form  of  boys  ? 
Nowadays  there  is  a  proneness  to  seize  on  novel 
interests  in  teaching  and  run  them  to  death  ;  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child's  outlook  is  forgotten,  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  appreciate  the  subtlest  of  nature's  marvels 
with  the  full  perception  of  an  adult. 

It  is  not  intended  to  depreciate  thoroughness  in 
nature-study  ;  the  point  is  that  unless  the  subject  be 
introduced  into  the  ordinary  curriculum — which  would 
destroy  much  of  its  natural  charm— it  is  not  likely  to 
gain  a  footing,  except  in  a  few  schools  fortunate  enough 
to  possess  masters  whose  enthusiasms  lie  in  this  direc- 
tion. For  the  generality  of  schools  we  must  be  content 
with  something  less  ambitious. 

The  school  with  which  the  following  experiences  are 
connected  is  a  Grammar  School  situated  in  a  Lancashire 
cotton  town.  The  subject  of  nature-study  was 
mtroduced  by  asking  the  boys  to  collect  twigs  of  as 
many  different  varieties  of  trees  as  they  could  find  ; 
each  twig  was  labelled,  and  as  Spring  advanced  we 
watched  the  leaves  and  catkins  develop.  A  few  remarks 
were  thrown  in  now  and  again,  but  the  interest  was 
sustained  mainly  by  the  objects  themselves.  Every  morn- 
ing the  boys  on  entering  the  room  would  go  straight 
to  the  collections,  and  of  their  own  accord  examine 
the  changes  that  had  taken  place.  A  hand  magnifying- 
glass  was  put  at  their  disposal  and  was  found  to  be  very 
much  in  demand. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  before  beginning  the  ex- 
periment, a  few  questions  had  elicited  the  fact  that  out 
of  a  class  of  twenty-three  lads  only  two  could  name 
more  than  about  half  a  dozen  British  trees,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  could  have  identified  more  than 
two  or  three. 

During  the  summer  we  intended  to  keep  some  cater- 
pillars and  watch  them  through  their  various  changes  ; 
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but  as  these  were  not  forthcoming  we  had  recourse  to 
chrysaljds,  of  which  several  were  found,  and  all  emerged 
in  the  course  of  the  term.  They  were  kept  under  a  glass 
globe,  slightly  raised  to  aUow  of  the  passage  of  air  a 
vertical  screen  of  rough  cardboard  being  placed  within 
lor  the  moths  to  dry  their  wings  on. 

The  early  morning  seems  to  be  the  most  usual  time 
tor  the  perfect  insect  to  make  its  exit,  but  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  actual  emerging  of 
two  of  our  specimens  :  lessons  were  at  once  interrupted 
and  an  excited  group  gathered  round  the  window' 
while  the  most  excited  individual  of  all— to  wit  the 
bedraggled  object  so  recently  quit  of  its  inertia— after 
pausing  a  few  seconds  tUl  its  legs  acquired  strength 
made  all  speed  to  clamber  up  the  screen,  and  allow  its 
wings  to  develop  before  they  had  time  to  stiffen  in 
their  crumpled  shape. 

Such  a  living  object-lesson  was  worth  a  dozen  lectures 
however  well  illustrated,  and  the  boys  have  all  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  the  incident. 

For  the  ^\'inter  months  we  started  a  collection  of 
bulbs,  growing  both  in  water  and  in  earth.  The  boys 
brought  their  own,  looked  after  them  themselves,  and 
throughout  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  occupation. 
Their  one  regret,  when  it  was  too  late,  was  that  they 
had  not  responded  more  largely  to  the  suggestion 
and  provided  a  greater  variety.  Other  forms  when 
frequenting  the  same  class-room  were  occasionally 
questioned  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  astonishing  how 
few  knew  the  names  of  even  the  commonest  flowers. 
We  had  a  Roman  hyacinth,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
tended  by  the  owner  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
a  snowdrop,  and  even  when  it  was  in  full  flower  he 
was  none  the  wiser. 

It  has  so  happened  that  the  same  form  of  boys,  on 
promotion,  has  remained  with  me  this  year,  and  it 
was  an  agreeable  surprise  on  the  recurrence  of  spring 
to  be  petitioned  for  another  collection  of  twigs  to  be 
made  ;  for  one  would  have  thought  this  form  of  nature- 
study  to  be  the  least  attractive  of  any. 

The  interest  is  spreading,  and  all  sorts  of  fresh  objects 
have  been  introduced.  We  had  a  fine  crop  of  mustard 
seed  growing  on  flannel  which— not  the  flannel— we 
consumed  on  the  last  day  of  term  to  test  its  genuineness. 
Several  flowering  seeds  have  also  been  set,  of  which 
some,  as  they  grow  up,  will  be  transplanted  into  pots, 
and  others  will  be  distributed  among  the  form  to  take 
away  and  grow  at  home. 

Such  in  outline  are  the  results  of  our  first  year's 
experiments,  and  they  have  certainly  proved  that  a 
great  deal  of  natural  interest  may  be  awakened  in 
even  the  most  unpromising  material,  and  that  too 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  and  no  special  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  master  in  charge.* 

*  No  mention  has  been  made  in  these  notes  of  the  study  of 
water  insects,  for,  fascinating  as  an  aquarium  is  to  boys,  its 
proper  maintenance  requires  more  acquaintance  with  natural 
history  and  more  spare  time  and  energy  than  the  average 
grammar-school  master  has  at  his  disposal. 
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II.   Luxury  at  School 


The  old  process  of  "  hardening  "  the  rising  generation 
seems  djdng  out.  Everything  nowadays  points  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  so  much  so,  that  a  very  respected 
dignitary  of  the  Church  has  lately  been  complaining  of 
the  provision  of  shower-baths  and  warm  water  at  schools, 
as  tending  to  teach  boys  effeminate  habits  ;  though  why 
it  should  be  effeminate  to  be  cleaner  than  the  past 
generation  it  is  hard  to  say.  In  some  respects,  at  any 
rate,  civilisation  does  seem  to  have  made  an  advance 
in  our  educational  system  ;  but  the  question  is,  Can 
it  all  be  said  to  be  for  the  better  ?  Or  are  there  some 
respects  in  which  excessive  care  may  produce  progeniem 
vitiosiorem  ? 

The  chief  cause  of  trouble  is,  of  course,  the  preparatory 
school.  Here  infants  are  so  cockered-up  and  over-fed 
that  they  find  the  transition  to  a  public  school  anything 
but  an  amusing  experience.  Not  infrequently  a  pre- 
paratory institution  owes  its  existence  or  support  to  its 
tempting  cuisine,  no  less  than  to  the  luxurious  equip- 
ment of  its  buildings  and  the  athletic  prowess  of 
its  masters.  But  with  the  pubUc  school  it  is  usually 
different :  indeed,  complaints  are  sometimes  made  that 
too  little  attention  is  paid  to  these  matters,  and  the 
"tuck  shop"  is  stated  to  be  of  great  assistance  in 
certain  cases  in  supplementing  the  Spartan  fare  pro- 
vided by  the  authorities. 

What  kind  of  public  schoolboy  would  regard  curried 
prawns  for  breakfast  as  his  undoubted  right,  or  billiards 
as  his  legitimate  recreation  ?  Yet  such  things  are 
not  unknown  at  preparatory  schools.  Then,  as  to 
other  comforts.  The  old  dormitories  still  exist,  but 
in  very  few  instances  are  they  untempered  by 
hot-water  pipes.  The  floors  are  no  longer  invariably 
bare,  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  break  the  ice  in  one's 
water-jug  with  a  hair-brush  before  morning  ablutions  in 
frosty  weather.  Colds  are  vaewed  with  close  suspicion  ; 
out  comes  the  thermometer  at  the  slightest  sign  of 
feverishness,  and  isolation  is  resorted  to  whenever  there 
is  a  hint  of  anything  contagious  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Measles  are  treated  seriously,  and  so  are  (or  should  we 
say  is  ?)  mumps.  And  so  on,  through  all  the  varying 
incidents  of  a  boarder's  life.  But  are  we  any  the  better 
for  it  ? 

As  usual,  in  matters  of  this  kind  medio  tutissimus  ibis. 
All  that  tends  to  health,  pure  and  simple,  is  to  the  good  ; 
but  anything  beyond  that  is  unnecessary.  And  this  is 
not  merely  true  with  regard  to  the  bodily  care  of  boys, 
but  we  have  need  every  day  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  same  tendency  in  their  mental  treatment  as  well. 
We  are  constantly  asked  such  riddles  as,  "  Why  should  a 
boy  not  do  natural  history  instead  of  Greek  ?  "  "  Why 
not  have  a  class  in  postage-stamp  collecting  instead  of  in 
geography  ?  "  ;  and  so  forth.  Let  the  boy  do  what 
he  wants  to  do ;  direct  his  mind  in  the  channel  which 
his  interest  selects  ;  and  above  all  (strange  contradic- 
tion !)  teach  him  only  that  which  will  pay  !  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  that  our  public  schools  are  strong 


enough  in  their  traditions  to  resist  some,  at  any  rate,  of 
these  inroads.  A  diet  of  lollypops  is  not  the  best  thing 
for  a  child,  nor  are  "  educational  lollypops  "  the  most 
nourishing  pabulum  for  the  young  learner. 

Let  us  avoid  luxury  and  indulgence  if  we  can,  in  work 
and  study  as  much  as  in  amusements  and  food  ;  so  we 
may  in  time  obtain  the  ideal  school. 


A  Pioneer  Inspector 
1820— 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

There  lie  before  me  a  series  of  dainty  manuscript 
books.  Technically,  they  might  be  described  as  large 
post-quarto  ;  binding  fuU  calf,  bhnd  and  gilt-tooled  ; 
paper  hand-made,  of  the  type  which  the  artist,  rather 
than  the  author,  seeks.  Every  one  who  sees  them  is 
loud  in  admiration  of  the  work  which  they  contain. 
That  the  writer  was  an  artist  is  manifest,  not  alone 
from  the. finished  drawings,  and  the  delicately  executed 
maps,  but  also  from  the  graceful  arrangement  of  the 
paragraphs  and  headings,  together  with  the  neatness 
and  beauty  of  the  tables  and  diagrams  with  which  the 
pages  are  adorned. 

In  this  utilitarian  age  it  comes  with  a  shock  of  surprise 
to  find  such  workmanship  lavished  upon  a  set  of  in- 
spectors' reports.  There  is,  however,  an  abiding  attrac- 
tion about  the  results  of  honest  and  painstaking  labour. 
If  we  do  not  expect  to  glean  wisdom  from  the  way 
schools  were  managed  and  inspected  at  the  beginning  of 
last  century,  we  are  at  least  not  unwilling  to  hear  about 
the  work  and  aspirations  of  a  man  whose  enthusiasm  is 
transparent  in  every  page  he  wrote. 

A  second  surprise  perhaps  awaits  the  reader  when  he 
learns  that  the  scene  of  the  inspectors'  labours  was 
Ireland.  At  that  time,  the  Kildare  Place  Society  were 
busy  elaborating  the  most  complete  system  of  primary 
instruction  yet  reached.  Their  schools  were  the  best 
in  existence.  In  the  matter  of  inspection  they  were  the 
source  from  which  both  Scotland  and  England  derived 
their  subsequent  plans.  Here,  for  instance,  is  what 
Professor  Pillans  of  Edinburgh,  wrote  upon  the  subject 
in  1828  : 

"  Even  if  the  rational  and  intellectual  system  of 
teaching  were  universally  established  in  our  schools, 
we  could  not,  I  fear,  depend  on  a  voluntary  visitation 
of  intelligent  observers  so  continued  and  frequent  as 
to  supply  the  desired  encouragement  and  checks. 
For  duty  of  this  kind  is  never  done  with  effect,  on  a 
great  scale,  and  for  a  series  of  generations,  when  it  is 
to  be  done  gratuitously.  We  must  not  expect,  therefore, 
that  even  the  Clergy,  who  are  constituted  by  law  the 
guardians  and  superintendents  of  parochial  education — 
excellent  and  exemplary  as  they  are  in  their  own  depart- 
ment— should,  as  a  body,  prove  an  exception    to    the 
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rule,  that  unpaid  labour  is  Ul-performed  ;  more  especially 
when,  as  in  this  case,  it  must  be  always  an  inglorious, 
and  often  also  an  invidious,  task. 

"  I  am  aware,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  danger  that  a 
system  of  paid  inspection  should  degenerate,  in  course  of 
time,  into  inefficiency  and  jobbing.  But  /  am  induced 
to  hint  at  such  a  plan,  in  consequence  of  having  witnessed 
the  admirable  effects  of  it  in  the  Irish  sclwols  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society."  * 

Similarly,  when,  in  1838,  the  National  Society  were 
entrusted  by  Government  with  the  inspection  of  all 
schools  established  by  Parliamentary  grants  in  England 
and  Wales,  they  looked  to  the  experience  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society  for  guidance  in  their  new  undertaking  ; 
and  thanked  them  warmly  for  the  help  they  gave.f 

One  of  the  first  inspectors  appointed  by  the  Society 
was  W.  Vicars  Griffith,  the  author  of  the  reports  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  Impressed  with  the 
importance  of  providing  education  for  the  poor,  and 
attracted  by  the  liberality  of  the  pohcy  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society,  Griffith  had  set  himself  the  task  of  build- 
ing a  school  for  his  own  town,  Mountrath.  Such  was 
the  success  of  his  exertions  that  his  school,  when  finished, 
earned,  as  he  tells  us  with  pardonable  pride,  from  good 
authorities  the  character  of  being  the  best  provincial 
school  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  when,  soon  after, 
additional  inspectors  were  required,  W.  V.  Griffith 
found  no  difficulty  in  commending  his  claims  to  appoint- 
ment. He  entered  the  service  in  1822  and  continued 
ser\ang  so  long  as  the  Society  prospered.  The  work 
in  which  an  inspector  of  that  time  engaged  was  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope.  An  undenominational  system 
had  been  initiated,  which  was  intended  to  cover  the 
whole  of  Ireland.  Already  there  were  schools  in  most 
of  the  prominent  localities.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of 
the  inspectors  was  to  interview  men  of  influence  and 
property,  with  a  view  to  persuading  them  to  take  part 
in  founding  schools  ever3'%vhere.  Once  the  schools 
came  into  operation  the  Society  naturally  looked  to 
their  inspectors  as  the  chief  means  for  promoting  the 
high  efficiency  at  which  they  arrived.  A  special  feature 
in  the  work  took  origin  from  the  regulations  wliich  the 
inspectors  had  to  enforce  with  reference  to  the  reading 
of  the  Bible.  What  the  Kildare  Place  Society  desired 
was  to  provide  education  for  all  without  interfering  with 
the  pecuhar  rehgious  tenets  of  any.  Many  circumstances 
encouraged  the  behef  that  this  could  best  be  done  by 
requiring  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture,  while  prohibit- 
ing anything  of  the  nature  of  notes  or  comment,  and 
excluding  all  Catechisms.  At  first  the  rules  which  em- 
bodied this  pohcy  were  well  received  by  aU.  Gradually, 
however,  the  Roman  Catholics  began  to  raise  objections, 
and  by  the  time  Griffith  became  an  inspector  the 
standard  of  revolt  had  been  openly  raised  in  many  parts 

*  Pi-incifles  of  Elementary  Teaching,  James  Pillans,  Edinburgh 
and  London,  1828. 

t  See  the  writer's  Unwritten]  Chapter  in  the  History  cf  Edtuaticn, 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1904,  where  the  correspondence  is  quoted, 
and  full  details  are  given  of  the  work  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society. 


of  Ireland.  Sometimes  the  schools  were  violently 
attacked;  always, when  Roman  Catholics  attended,  the 
administration  of  the  rule  as  to  the  Scripture  was  made 
difficult.  Hence  the  inspectors  had  to  be  ever  on  the 
alert,  checking  attempts  at  evasion,  "  deviations,"  as 
they  were  called,  inside  the  schools,  and  attempting  by 
courtesy  and  concihation  to  soften  the  opposition  out- 
side. 

To  this  summary  of  the  duties  of  the  inspectors  it 
w^iH  be  necessary  to  add  a  brief  account  of  the  system 
which  prevailed  in  the  schools.  It  wiU  then  be  possible, 
for  the  most  part,  to  let  W.  V.  Griffith  speak  for  him- 
self. 

At  the  Society's  Model  School  in  Dubhn  a  system  had 
been  developed  which  was  properly  termed  new.  Em- 
bodying all  that  was  best  in  the  methods  of  Lancaster, 
Bell,  and  Pestalozzi,  and  making  use  of  the  experience 
gained  in  a  great  Dublin  school  estabhshed  in  1786, 
the  Society  worked  out  for  themselves  a  system  which 
surpassed  all  others  of  that  time.  To  ensure  the  general 
introduction  of  their  system,  they  founded  an  extensive 
training  school  for  masters  and  mistresses  at  Kildare 
Place  ;  and  they  still  further  lessened  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  by  the  excellent  set  of  books,  the  School- 
master's Manual  in  particular,  which  they  published, 
for  the  elucidation  and  application  of  their  methods. 

For  a  brief  description  of  the  outlines  of  the  system 
itself  we  cannot  do  better  than  go  again  to  an  impartial 
visitor  from  outside  such  as  Professor  Pillans.  This  is 
what  he  had  to  teU  his  Scotch  audiences,  with  reference 
to  what  he  had  seen  in  the  schools  of  the  Kildare  Place 
Society. 

"  Behind  the  master's  desk  is  a  press  containing  a 
school  library  of  intelligible  and  entertaining  little 
volumes,  to  which  every  pupil's  longing  eye  is  directed, 
but  which  he  knows  to  be  inaccessible  to  all  but  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  for  good  conduct  and 
proficiency.  This  library  consists  of  sixty  volumes, 
the  cost  of  which  is  30s.,  furnished  by  the  KUdare  Place 
Society.  But  let  us  attend  to  the  organisation  and 
practical  teaching  of  these  schools.  Not  to  weary  you 
with  minute  details  upon  the  former,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  there  is  a  uniform  and  universally  prevaihng  arrange- 
ment in  a  certain  number  of  di\dsions  and  sections  of 
these,  called  '  drafts  '  ;  that  each  of  these  has  a  monitor, 
and  that  thus  provision  is  made  for  that  grand  desider- 
atum in  school  discipline — the  employment  of  every 
pupil  at  all  times.  This,  of  course,  wih  be  more  or  less 
perfectly  done  according  to  the  zeal  and  abiUty  of  the 
individual  teacher,  but  it  is  a  great  matter  to  have  the 
machinery  ready  to  work  as  soon  as  you  can  get  a 
moving  power  ;  and  under  the  system  of  check,  en- 
couragement, and  control,  which  I  found  in  operation, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  I  do  not  say  not  only  that  the 
machine  should  stop  or  do  mischief,  but  that  it  should 
fail  in  producing  a  great  deal  of  good. 

"  With  regard  to  practical  teaching,  school  discipline, 
the  books  used,  and  the  manner  of  using  them,  I  found 
them,  after  what  I  had  seen,  in  most  things  positively 
good,  and  in  aU  comparatively  admirable. 
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"  The  books  used  in  these  schools  for  training  the 
child  to  the  art  of  reading  have  been  compiled  expressly 
for  the  purpose  by  a  literary  secretary ;  and,  as  a  set, 
are  the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  I  have  hitherto 
seen.  They  consist  of  a  spelling-book  in  three  parts, 
and  what  is  called  the  Dublin  Reading  Book.  In  all 
these  compilations  the  language  is  simplified,  and  the 
subjects  of  the  extracts  are  such  as  to  interest  and 
attract  the  infant  mind,  and  well  adapted  for  that  kind 
of  elementary  training  which  I  have  formerly  explained 
as  proceeding  on  the  principle  of  putting  nothing  into  a 
child's  head  which  he  cannot  be  made  to  understand 
and  relish." 

We  have  now  before  us  a  sufficient  general  description 
of  the  schools  in  which  W.  Vicars  Griffith  worked.  His 
elaborate  reports  will  introduce  us  to  his  views  upon  their 
system,  and  will  enable  us  to  estimate  his  share  in  pro- 
moting their  efficiency. 


Rules  of  Health  in  School 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

Those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  to  man's  estate  with 
sound  limbs  and  healthy  bodies  have  a  firm  beUef  in  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is,  to  us,  a  comforting  doctrine. 
We  have  survived  because  we  deserved  to.  Whether 
the  process  could  be  made  easier  for  others  does  not 
concern  us.  The  lucky  children  of  nature  we  expect 
our  offspring  to  inherit  her  gifts,  and  we  teach  them  that 
measles,  toothache,  and  colds  are  part  of  life's  troubles, 
to  be  borne  without  complaint,  and  to  be  paid  for  when 
the  doctor's  bill  is  due. 

Children  reared  in  these  circumstances  are  the  product 
of  their  environment.  In  the  mass  of  middle-class 
famihes  they  have  a  fair  chance.  The  very  poor  suffer 
from  ignorance  and  poverty.  The  rich  are  sometimes 
the  prey  of  indulgence  and  of  the  lack  of  family  disci- 
pUne.  We  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  lot  of  the  poor 
more  tolerable  by  organised  effort,  by  instruction  in  the 
choice  of  wholesome  and  cheap  food,  and  in  the  method 
of  cooking  it.  The  boys  of  rich  families  are  sent  away 
to  boarding  schools,  where  under  housemasters  and 
matrons  they  are  supposed  to  rough  it.  But  the  process 
apphes  rather  to  the  training  of  the  temper  and  to 
education  in  corporate  action  than  to  the  care 
of  the  individual  body.  Food,  rest,  recreation,  and 
work  are  prescribed  for  them,  and  the  routine  is  followed 
because  it  is  traditional.  When  they  enter  a  University 
these  young  men  are  confronted  with  problems  on 
which  they  have  received  no  instruction.  Some  infor- 
mation about  sexual  matters  may  have  been  mysteriously 
given  at  Confirmation  time.  The  knowledge  of  general 
matters  is  taken  for  granted.  Occasionally  a  parent 
pays  more  attention  to  the  housewifely  habits  of  his 
son's  bedmaker  than  to  the  academic  qualifications  of 
his  tutor.  Oxford  tutors  know  of  one  case  in  which 
the  master  of  a  college,  at  the  time  Vice-Chancellor, 


was  asked  by  a  parent  to  see  that  his  son  did  not  sleep 
in  damp  sheets.  But  such  parents  are  unfortunately 
rare  :  unfortunate  because  they  remind  tutors  that  text- 
books are  not  everything,  and  unfortunate  because  the 
world  requires  humour. 

In  America  and  Switzerland  attempts  are  made  to 
teach  the  child  some  of  the  elementary  functions  of 
his  body.  But  the  syllabus  which  is  suitable  for  a 
cowbo}'  or  a  goatherd  is  useless  for  an  urban  resident 
who  has  a  doctor,  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  a  public 
health  officer  within  call.  Human  and  veterinary 
anatomy  are  lost  on  the  townsman.  They  become  the 
elements  of  cheap  science,  the  basis  of  examination 
papers  and  government  grants.  The  child  may  know 
how  to  gain  grants,  but  it  does  not  know  how  to  live 
scientifically. 

The  best  teacher  in  these  matters  is  a  thoughtful 
mother  who  will  make  hygienic  conditions  a  habit. 
But  mothers  differ ;  many  suffer  from  too  few  servants, 
and  some  from  too  many.  In  any  case  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  teaching  will  be  complete  or  that  it 
will  be  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  unscientific 
tradition. 

Two  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  present  them- 
selves, the  class  master  and  the  reading  book.  In 
senior  classes  an  occasional  talk  by  the  class  master 
wiU  be  usually  sufficient.  In  junior  classes  the  contents 
of  the  reading  book  may  serve  as  the  text  for  instruction. 

The  principal  difficulty  is  concerned  with  the  amount 
of  information  given.  As  a  tentative  measure  the 
writer  has  lately  asked  his  colleagues  for  criticism  on 
the  following  syllabus,  which  is  reproduced  as  a  guide 
to  others  who  may  be  considering  the  problem. 

Food 

Choice  of  food  :  Manner  of  eating,  careful  mastication. 

Function  of  food  :  To  promote  growth  of  skeleton, 
brain,  and  muscle  ;   to  replace  wasted  tissue. 

Retardation  of  growth  due  to  :  Tobacco,  alcohol,  bad 
ventilation,  bad  teeth. 

Causes  of  toothache  and  headache  :  Decayed  teeth, 
ill-digested  food,  cold  in  gums. 

Choice  of  drink  ;  Proper  use  of  stimulants. 

Waste  Products 

Ehmination  of  waste  :  by  bowel  and  kidney  ;  by 
the  skin  ;    by  the  lungs. 

Necessity  for  regular  elimination. 

Aids  to  elimination  :  Daily  bath,  breathing  exercises, 
vegetable  and  fruit  diet. 

Use  and  abuse  of  purgatives  and  diuretics. 

Airing  of  bed  and  living  rooms. 

Exercise 

Value  of  exercise  on  growing  frame. 

Precautions  to  be  taken  when  at  exercise  and  on 
changing  clothes. 

Time  to  bathe  and  length  of  stay  in  water. 

Need  for  daily  exercise.  Two  hours  per  day  in  the 
open,  and  fifteen  minutes  gymnastics  daily  as  a  regimen. 
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Sleep  :  Amount  of  sleep  necessary.     Value  of  regular 
hours,  for  sleeping. 

Care  of  the  Body 
Most  suitable  clothes  for  growing  persons. 
Most  suitable  clothes  for  exercise. 
Care  of  eyes,  throat,  feet,  skin,  and  teeth. 
Use  of  disinfectants. 

Posture  for  easy  breathing  and  easy  speaking. 
Regular  and  vigorous  use  of  hair  brush. 
Care  of  the  naUs,  and  note  on  their  septic  condition. 
Use  of  the  handkerchief.     Spread  of  consumption  and 
means  of  checking  it  by  avoiding  expectoration. 

As  to  the  reading  book,  there  is  no  need  to  copy  the 
American  text-books  of  health.  Four  lessons  in  fifty 
might  be  devoted  to  some  points  of  hygiene,  but  elemen- 
tary notions  will  be  best  taught  from  narrative.  They 
should  not  be  inspired  by  temperance  or  anti-tobacco 
platforms.  They  should  give  a  restricted  amount  of 
knowledge,  be  trustworthy  in  content,  and  informal  in 
presentment.  For  the  benefit  of  the  teacher  two  pages 
of  instruction  as  to  the  tests  for  eyesight  and  hearing 
should  be  printed  on  the  cover,  and,  as  a  supplement, 
suggestions  for  dealing  with  pupils  found  to  be  abnormal. 


Welsh  National  Conference* 

We  have  before  us  the  Report  of  the  Welsh  National 
Conference  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  Pupil- 
Teachers,  held  at  Shrewsbury,  on  November  10  and  11, 
1904.  This  Conference,  which  was  due  to  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Hammond  Robinson,  Science  Inspector  to  the 
Central  Welsh  Board,  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  all  the  educational  bodies  in  Wales,  and  affords  yet 
another  testimony  to  the  intense  enthusiasm  felt  in  the 
Principality  by  teachers  of  all  ranks  for  education  in  its 
widest  sense. 

The  subjects  discussed  were,  as  the  title  of  the  Report 
shows,  all  connected  with  the  training  of  teachers  in 
some  form  or  other.  In  Wales,  as  in  England,  one  of  the 
most  pressing  of  the  educational  questions  of  the  time 
is  how  to  meet  the  demand  for  primary  school  teachers  ; 
and  how  to  co-ordinate  the  instruction  given  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools  so  that  in  future  there  shall  be 
no  great  gulf  fixed  between  them.  The  speakers  at 
the  Conference  were  agreed  that  teachers  in  primary 
schools  must  henceforth  receive  a  secondary  education, 
but  opinions  differed  as  to  whether  this  education  should 
be  given  in  the  admirable  County  Schools,  which  have 
been  established  during  the  last  fifteen  years  throughout 
Wales,  or  in  those  separate  establishments  known  as 
Pupil-Teachers'  Centres,  which,  though  they  do  exist 
in  Wales,  are  less  common  there  than  in  England. 

To  us  there  seems  little  doubt  of  the  advisability  of 

*  Welsh  National  Conference  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  and 
Pupil  Teachers.  Held  at  Shrewsbury  on  Nov.  10  and  11,  1904.  Re- 
port of  Proceedings.     Cardiff:     \Vm.  Lewis,  22  Duke  Street,  1905. 


the  former  plan.  If  future  primary  school  teachers 
are  to  be  taught  mainly  by  primary  school  teachers 
(and  of  such  does  the  staff  of  a  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre 
generally  consist)  they  will  move  always  in  the  same 
circle,  and  will  never  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
ideas  and  ideals  of  secondary  schools.  In  time  to  come 
they  will  be  expected  to  prepare  pupils  for  these  schools, 
yet  they  will  have  no  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline  prevalent  in  them,  and  thus 
the  gulf  will  still  remain  unbridged.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  argued  that  the  presence  of  pupil-teachers 
will  dislocate  the  work  of  an  ordinary  secondary  school 
so  much  that  the  other  pupils  will  sufier  ;  but  the  ex- 
periment can-ied  on  by  Mr.  Edgar  Jones  at  Barry,  and 
described  in  this  Report,  shows  that  this  difficulty  can 
be  surmounted. 

A  secondary  school  education,  indeed,  is  to  our  mind 
far  more  essential  to  the  average  primary  school  teacher 
than  a  university  degree — so  long,  at  least,  as  these 
degrees  can  be  obtained  without  the  requirement  of 
residence  in  a  university.  The  possession  of  an 
ordinary  B.A.  degree  is  in  itself  no  test  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  is  often  to  be  deprecated  rather  than  desired, 
because  it  sometimes  puts  a  hall-mark  on  inefficiency, 
and  confirms  its  holder  in  that  self-complacency  which 
is  the  most  serious  hindrance  to  further  progress.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  pupil  who  has  been  educated  in 
a  good  secondary  school,  has  mingled  with  other  boys 
and  girls  not  destined  for  the  same  profession,  and  has 
taken  a  good  leaving  certificate,  will  make  a  better 
teacher  than  one  educated  first  at  a  primary  school 
and  afterwards  at  a  Pupil-Teachers'  Centre,  though  the 
latter  may  possess  a  degree  subsequently  gained  by 
correspondence  lessons  or  some  similar  means. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  points  suggested  by  this  admir- 
able Report,  which  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  all 
educationalists  interested  in  the  question  of  training 
teachers.  For  the  problems  in  Wales  are  very  much 
the  same  as  those  in  England,  with  this  difference,  that 
Wales  has  had  a  longer  experience  of  organised  secondary 
education,  and  can  therefore  help  us  greatly  in  the 
solution  of  our  difficulties.  One  thing  only  is  to  be 
deprecated  in  some  of  these  speeches— a  tendency  to 
insularity  which  the  best  friends  of  Wales  will  regret. 
Some  speakers  seemed  to  think  that  Welsh  children  are 
best  taught  by  Welsh  teachers,  and  that  Welsh  educa- 
tion should  be  administered  entirely  by  Welshmen. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  County  Schools 
were  estabhshed  the  staffs  had  to  be  imported  largely 
from  England,  because  Wales  was  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  nor  have  any  very  disastrous  results  followed  ; 
now  that  the  Intermediate  Education  Act  has  been 
working  for  some  years,  old  pupils  are  returning  to  the 
schools  as  teachers,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  exten- 
sion of  this  principle  would  result  in  increasing  narrow- 
ness of  view.  Wales,  like  every  other  country,  should 
aim  at  securing  the  best  teachers,  to  whatever  nationahty 
they  may  belong  ;  just  as  in  England  no  efficient  Welsh- 
man would  be  excluded  from  a  post  for  fear  he  should 
not    be    in    sufficient    sympathy   with    his    pupils    in 
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Lancashire  or  East  Anglia  or  Hampshire,  or  wherever  else 
his  lot  might  happen  to  be  cast.  The  case  could  not 
be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  admirable  words  of 
Lord  Stanley  at  the  Conference.  "  Don't,"  he  said, 
"  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a  feeling  of  nationalism, 
subordinate  the  claims  of  education.  Put  education 
first.  If  you  act  honestly  and  straightly  by  education, 
you  are  doing  the  best  thing  you  can  for  your  own 
nationality."  Every  one  who  loves  and  admires  Wales 
with  the  love  and  admiration  that  her  courage  and 
energy  in  educational  matters  have  so  well  deserved 
will  echo  this  exhortation. 


Points  about  Public  Schools 
A  Causerie 

The  author  of  that  charming  book  The  Upton  Letters 
raises  once  more  many  interesting  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion connected  with  the  modern  English  public 
school  system.  Some  of  these  are  comparatively 
trite,  and  T.  B.  seems  to  walk  over  the  ground  just  as 
if  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  had  not  been  there  before  Irim. 
Thus  he  is  incUned  to  labour  the  points  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  type,  intellectual  versus  athletic  interests, 
the  need  of  a  higher  moral  code,  the  classical  curriculum 
with  its  "  meal  of  chaff  we  serve  out  to  them  week  by 
week,"  his  "worthy  cricketing  colleagues,"  and  the  defects 
of  services  in  school  chapels.  All  this,  though  occa- 
sionally enlightened  by  a  suggestive  remark,  is  fairly 
familiar  matter.  But  there  is  one  striking  omission  : 
T.  B.  never  so  much  as  mentions  the  most  glaring 
fallacy  of  the  system,  the  housemaster  who  reaps  his 
remuneration  from  the  privilege  of  catering  for  the  boys 
in  his  house.  It  is  obvious  from  his  pages  that  he  either 
holds  or  has  held  such  a  position.  Is  it  a  departure 
from  his  usually  pleasing  frankness,  this  silence  on  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  ?  T.  B.  complains  of 
Kipling's  Stalky  and  Co.,  that  it  gives  schoolmasters 
"  a  push  back  into  the  ugly  slough  of  usherdom."  Is  it 
that  he  has  himself  essayed  the  role  of  universal  pro- 
vider that  he  does  not  see  the  need  of  struggling  out 
of  the  slough  of  VVilham-Whiteley-dom  ?  We  notice  in 
the  amended  advertisement  for  a  headmaster  for  a 
large  grammar  school  that  "  the  Headmaster  will  be 
expected  to  take  in  boarders."  Of  course,  this  case  is 
not  quite  on  all  fours  with  the  case  of  a  master  at 
a  boarding  school,  but  the  spirit  of  a  rational  sj^stem 
would  better  be  expressed  by  the  words  "will  be 
expected  not  to  take  in  boarders."  The  hostel  system 
per  se  is  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  :  but,  unfortunately, 
it  is  generally  used  by  governing  bodies  as  a  lever  for 
effecting  economies,  and  the  housemaster's  remunera- 
tion is  ludicrously  inadequate.  I  pin  my  faith  to  the 
hostel  system,  when  accompanied  by  fair  remuneration, 
for  driving  out  the  old  futility.     Meanwhile  it  is  the 


positive  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  refuse  to 
let  this  kind  of  payment  by  catering  figure  in  any  new 
schemes  for  endowed  schools. 

To  return  to  T.  B.  I  quote  a  sentence  with  which  I 
heartily  agree,  and  which  expresses  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  assert  elsewhere.  "  I  would  sweep  away  for 
aU  but  boys  of  special  classical  ability  most  kinds  of 
composition.  I  would  abolish  all  Latin  verse  composi- 
tion, and  all  Greek  composition  of  every  kind  for  medi- 
ocre boys."  The  Classical  Association  is  now  busy 
considering  in  committee  the  best  means  of  lightening 
the  classical  curriculum,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  its 
recommendations  are  to  be  worth  anything  they  will 
insist  on  the  dropping  of  classical  composition,  with  the 
one  exception  of  Latin  prose,  for  the  great  majority  of 
boys.  How  much  modern  history  and  geography 
and  French  could  be  acquired  in  the  hours  devoted  to 
Latin  elegiacs,  Greek  iambics,  and  Greek  prose  !  And 
how  much  better  educated  would  90  per  cent,  of  the 
boys  be  under  such  a  system  ! 

But  to  turn  from  classics  to  the  training  of  cadets. 
We  have  recently  had  published  an  interesting  scheme 
for  the  organisation  of  the  cadet  forces  of  Australia, 
which  shows  that  the  Commonwealth  is  fuUy  alive  to 
the  importance  of  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of  boys 
the  knowledge  of  their  duty  in  after  life  to  take  part  in 
the  defence  of  their  country  should  occasion  arise,  and 
to  be  properly  trained  beforehand  for  the  task.  Is 
our  country  yet  fully  ahve  to  the  necessity  of  inculcating 
early  in  our  boys  a  sense  of  military  responsibility  ? 
I  think  not.  But  there  have  been  seen  lately  some 
encouraging  signs.  The  Headmasters'  Conference 
last  Christmas  had  a  discussion — a  somewhat  abortive 
one,  it  is  true — on  compulsory  cadet  corps.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  recently  spoke  emphatically  on  the  beneficial 
effects  of  cadet  corps,  quoting  the  first  words  of  the 
Commonwealth  memorandum  :  "  The  training  of  the 
young  is  the  foundation  of  any  sound  system  of  national 
defence."  And  now  we  have  the  Headmaster  of  Harrow 
speaking  out  boldly  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  favour 
of  rifle-shooting  for  all,  and  assuring  us  that  the  thing 
is  done  at  Harrow.  Certainly  his  word  should  strengthen 
the  weak-kneed  among  us.  "  Every  boy  at  Harrow 
has  to  learn  to  handle  a  rifle  and  to  pass  a  standard  in 
shooting.  .  .  When  he  has  passed  he  is  free  of  the 
guild,  and  only  has  to  come  up  at  intervals  to  show  that 
he  is  stiU  up  to  the  standard.  There  are  '  house  com- 
petitions '  in  shooting  as  in  cricket  and  football." 
Dr.  Wood  assures  us  that  the  new  departure  has  not 
interfered  with  work,  spoilt  the  cricket  and  football, 
or  encouraged  a  mihtary  spirit.  It  remains,  then,  for 
all  pubhc  schools  to  foUow  this  laudable  example  with- 
out delay,  and  for  Lord  Roberts'  fund  to  make  grants 
for  ammunition  to  the  large  majority  of  schools  that 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  it.  Every  boy  in  a  public 
school  should  have  this  alternative  plainly  put  before 
him :  Will  you  have  conscription  established  in  Eng- 
land, or  will  you  learn  to  handle  a  rifle  ? 
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Reviews 

A  New  Story  of  the  Gospels  * 

The  Four  Gospels   are   here   harmonised  into  one  con- 
tinuous narrative  with  the  advantages  and  the  draw- 
backs inseparable   from  all  such   treatment.     The  ad- 
vantages are  that  we  thus  possess,  at  every  period  of 
the  Holy  Life,  a  fulness  of  incident  and  of  teaching 
which  no  isolated  Gospel  gives  ;    many  sidelights  are 
thrown  upon  the  separate  narratives   by  this  conjunc- 
tion ;    and  in  very  striking  ways  one  Gospel  is  seen  to 
corroborate  or  illustrate  or  expand  another.     But  it  is  also 
obvious  that  this  combination  of  the  Four  into  one  con- 
tinuous account  raises  many  problems  which  a  compiler 
has  to  face  and  solve.     For  instance,  when  the  same 
incident  is  told  in  more  Evangelists  than  one,  a  selection 
becomes  inevitable,  and  the  principle  of  selection  im- 
portant.    Thus  if  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew  are  both 
regarded  as  having  given  us  versions  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  a  choice  would  be  made  between  them,  and 
one    omitted.     Both,    however,    fortunately    obtain    a 
place  in  the  present  compilation  on  the  theory  that  they 
are    independent    discourses.     Both    versions    of    the 
Lord's   Prayer   are   also   admitted  on   the   ground,    for 
which  we  are  most  grateful  and  are  firmly  persuaded  is 
correct,    that    the    Prayer   formed   part   of   our   Lord's 
Instructions  on   more  than   one  occasion.     The   whole 
form  and  context  of  the  two  narratives  suggest  their 
independence ;    and    the    words    "  after    this    manner, 
therefore     pray    ye,"    are    by    no    means    an    altered 
version    of    the    utterance,    "  when    ye    pray,    say   our 
Father."      Then    again    the    double    Cleansing   of    the 
Temple,  offered  as  a  sign  to  the  Jews  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and   at   the   end   of   the   ministry,   is  strongly 
emphasised  by  this  Diatessaron,  p.  239.    In  the  account 
of  the  Betrayal  it  is  strikingly  shown  how  one  Evangelist 
illustrates    and    completes    another,    when    St.    Mark 
and    St.    Luke   significantly   supplement    St.    John,   p. 
278.     In  the   Story  of   the  Syrophenician  woman   the 
narrative  passes  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  from  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  to  that  of  St.  Matthew,  p.  555.    There 
are  cases,  however,  where  the  substitutions  are  strange. 
The     intermediate    verses    for     instance    between    St. 
Mark  viii.  1-9,   and  13,  are  omitted   and   replaced  by 
St.  Matthew's  account,  pp.  157-158.     And  in  a  similar 
manner  a  passage  from  St.  Luke  replaces  the  missing 
verses  between  St.  Mark  ix.  i,  and  St.  Mark  ix.  q,  pp. 
161-162.    This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  careful  considera- 
tion, but  the  effect  is  curious.     And  where  the  compiler 
offers  only  one  alternative  the  reader  must  be  careful 
to  add  the  other  renderings  if  he  would  make  his  study 
complete.     Short  notes  are  added  below  the  text  and 
a  useful  series  of  detached  notes  appended  at  the  close 
of  the  book.     We  particularly  refer  to  those  on  the 

*  The  Life  of  Christ.  A  continuous  narrative  in  the  Words  of 
the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Four  Gospels.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Scott,  Canon  of  Manchester.     CMurray,  1905.)     7^.  6ri. 


Virgin  Birth,  the  Transfiguration,  the  Titles  Son  of  Man 
and  Son  of  God.  In  a  second  edition  we  would  plead 
for  an  additional  note  on  the  doctrinal  Significance 
of  the  Resurrection,  even  if  it  should  necessitate  the 
omission  of  the  paragraph  on  Leprosy.  The  work  bears 
traces  on  every  page  of  patient  study  and  deliberation. 
It  should  be  of  real  help  to  teachers  preparing  New 
Testament  lessons.  The  arrangement  of  the  materials 
is  endlessly  suggestive.  The  study  of  books  about 
the  Bible  has  a  tendency  to  displace  the  study  of  the 
Bible  itself.  And  to  such  tendencies  of  the  age  the 
present  compilation  should  prove  an  admirable  corrective. 

W.  S.  S. 

Poetry  in  its  Early  Stages  * 

The  little  child  delights  in  senseless  nursery  rhymes. 
Later  he  loves  fairy  tales,  and  finally,  often  on  his  own 
account,  strays  among  old  Bible  stories.  In  each  is  a 
wonderland,  and  the  young  imagination  is  stimulated. 
We  have  to  think  somewhat,  on  looking  back,  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  charms  that  we  felt.  Two  qualities 
that  suggest  themselves  are — story  and  style.  As 
to  story  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Some  may  doubt 
as  to  style,  the  form  of  the  story,  but  try  the  effect  of 
changing  when  retelling  one  of  the  old  but  ever  new 
stories  to  a  child.  The  alteration,  even  of  a  word, 
is  resented  and  corrected  at  once.  In  fact,  these  stories 
have  been  cast,  however  simply,  into  a  strict,  fine, 
literary  form,  and  the  child,  unless  spoiled  by  too  many 
Christmas  picture  books,  is  already  learning  unconsciously 
what  is  the  best  form  of  our  language.  There  is  a 
new  stage  when  the  boy,  often  by  accident,  discovers 
in  the  corner  of  the  family  bookcase  a  volume  of  ballads 
about  Chevy  Chase,  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  Robin  Hood, 
or  what  not.  He  learns  them  and  croons  them  over 
to  himself,  and  they  are  his  for  life.  .\nd  good  fortune 
may  lead  him  to  the  story  of  King  Arthur,  and  in  some 
corner  of  an  old  garden  he  will  fight  his  battles  again  and 
defy  giant  and  Paynim  in  well-remembered  phrase. 

The  boy  who  has  such  experiences  is  preparing 
himself  for  a  mature  appreciation  of  good  English  style. 
If  he  escapes  the  penny  dreadful,  and  by  this  time  he  has 
a  chance  of  being  able  to  see  its  unwholesomeness,  he 
is  in  a  position  to  feel  the  charm  of  our  great  writers, 
from  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  right  through  to  Charles 
Lamb  and  Tennyson.  All  who  can  tell  a  story  well,  and 
in  the  best  English,  will  attract. 

The  Board  of  Education  wisely  suggested  that  the 
most  elementary  course  of  English  in  our  schools  should 
include  the  reading  of  English  ballads. 

Miss  Thomson  has  taken  the  opportunity,  and  aided 
by  her  experience  as  examiner  of  English  literature 
for  the  Central  Welsh  Board,  has  made  a  good  selection, 
which  will  be  useful  to  teachers  who  are  too  poor  to  buy 
many  volumes,  or  too  busy  to  make  the  selection  for 
themselves. 

The   book   begins  with   a   section   of   old   ballads   of 

*  A  Book  of  Ballads.  Edited  by  C.  L.  Thomson.  (Horace 
Marshall  &  Sons.)      is.'':d. 
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which,  of  necessity,  the  majority  are  Scottish.  We 
could  all  without  opening  the  book  name  a  dozen  or 
so  that  must  be  there.  Old  English  is  as  well  repre- 
sented as  is  possible.  Drayton's  Agincourt,  a 
much  neglected  ballad,  is  welcome,  and  the  young 
reader  will  want  to  know  more  about  Robin  Hood. 

The  second  and  larger  section  is  chosen  with  similar 
judgment,  from  writers  ranging  from  Gray  and  Cowper 
to  William  Morris  and  Jean  Ingelow.  Children  can 
here  begin  to  know  Wordsworth,  Keats,  Kingsley, 
Newbolt,  and  Browning.  There  are  many  old  favourites, 
but  the  hackneyed  "  pieces  "  are  avoided.  The  Scottish 
tongue  is  somewhat  modernised,  and  a  glossary  gives 
such  additional  help  as  is  needed. 

This  book  will  be  used,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  both  for 
reading  and  repetition.  The  master  should  supplement 
it  by  reading  longer  poems  to  his  class.  If  he  has  not 
already  tried  the  experiment  he  will  possibly  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  boys  who  will  listen  eagerly 
to  an  instalment  of  The  Ancient  Mariner,  and  vote 
for  Atalanta  in  Calydon  instead  of  Pickwick. 

T.  L. 


Minor  Notices 


By  H.   S. 

;ii  +  386. 


Hall, 
(Mac- 


Measiirement.     By     W. 
pp.  viii    -t-   96.      (Long- 


Magnetism    and    its    Elementary 

Hibbert,  F.I.C.,  A.M.I.E.E. 

mans,  Green  and  Co.  2s.) 
It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  thought  difificult  to  treat 
elementary  magnetism  in  an  original  way.  But  this  is 
what  this  ingenious  httle  book  does.  It  begins  attractively 
with  short  descriptions  of  electric  battery  and  bell,  dynamo 
and  telephone,  makes  considerable  use  of  a  novel  and  eflec- 
tive  "  magnetic  balance,"  provides  throughout  for  adequate 
quantitative  work  (including  the  suggestion  of  some  topics 
which  may  serve  for  elementary  "  research  "),  and  leads 
up  to  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  The 
book  strikes  the  reader  as  the  work  of  one  able  to  treat  his 
subject  in  a  fresh  and  independent  way,  and  may  be 
heartily  commended  to  science  teachers. 


An  Elementary   Course  of  Mathematics. 

M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.     pp. 

millan  and  Co.  2S.  6d.) 
This  book — a  cheap  one  considering  its  extent  and  satis- 
factory get  up — affords  a  carefully  worked-out  course  on 
ordinary  school  lines,  specially  intended  for  those  who, 
having  done  a  certain  amount  of  arithmetic,  desire  to 
continue  the  study  of  elementary  mathematics.  The  arith- 
metic consists  mainly  of  tfiirty  sets  of  well-graded  examples, 
the  algebra  extends  to — but  without  including — quadratic 
equations,  and  the  geometry  covers  the  ground  of  Euclid  I. 
Everything  is  sound  and  thorough,  but  we  think  the  accom- 
plished authors  would  have  better  served  the  purpose  of 
the  students  they  have  in  view  by  a  less  formal  and  con- 
ventional treatment. 

Lessons    in    Experimental   Practical   Geometry.     By    H.    S. 

Hall,  M.A.,  and  F.  H.  Stevens,  M.A.     pp.  viii    +  97. 

(Macmillan  and  Co.  I5.  6d.) 
This  is  a  very  well-planned  course  of  introductory  practi- 
cal geometry,  worked  out  with  unexceptionable  accuracy 
and  thoroughness.  It  strikes  us  as  quite  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  numerous  works  of  the  sort  that  have 
appeared  recently  in  connection  with  the  reform  of 
geometrical  teaching. 

A  First  Book  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.     By  W.  Perren 
Maycock,  M.I.E.E.     pp.  xxiv   -t-  277.     (Whittaker  and 
Co.     25.  6d.) 
A  very  elementary  book,  in  which  a  commendable  effort 
is  made  to  attain  simplicity  of  explanation,  unfortunately 
too  often  at  the  cost  of  misleading  looseness  of  expression, 
especially  in  electro-chemical    relations.      Elaborate    right- 
and  left-hand  rules  of  somewhat  original  form  are  given  to 
determine  the  relations  of  pole,  current,  and  field,  and  con- 
siderable use  is  made  of  a   "  surplus  and  deficit  "  theory 
of  electrostatics.      A  useful  list  of  some  1 30  suitable  experi- 
ments is  given. 


N.    Chute,    M.S. 
(D.  C.  Heath  and 


Physical    Laboratory     Manual.     By    H. 
Revised  Edition,     pp.  xii    +  267. 

Co.  25.  6d.) 
This  is  a  very  excellent  book,  deserving  of  hearty  com- 
mendation. It  is  unusually  well  illustrated  and  got  up 
generally,  is  admirably  planned,  and  written  in  a  clear  and 
teUing  style.  While  giving  the  student  all  needful  help 
it  makes  constant  demands  upon  his  attention  and  inteUi- 
gence,  without  proceeding  to  the  extremes  of  the  exaggerated 
"  heuristic  "  method,  with  respect  to  which  some  golden 
words  will  be  found  in  the  preface.  The  following  brief 
extracts  may  be  of  interest.  "  Physics  is  too  severe  a 
study  to  be  placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  year  in  a  high 
school  curriculum.  Students  entering  on  this  study  should 
have  their  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  plane  geometry  well  in 
hand."  "  The  energy  exhaustion  due  to  a  class  in  practical 
science  is  much  greater  than  that  attending  the  hearing 
of  a  recitation  in  Caesar,  and  the  teacher  of  the  former  is 
just  as  much  entitled  to  his  time  allowance  for  his  work 
as  the  teacher  of  the  latter."  "  The  successful  teacher  of 
physics  must  be  endowed  with  considerable  mechanical 
skill  as  well  as  with  unhmited  energy,  and  he  must  expect 
to  exercise  the  former  and  use  up  the  latter  quite  frequently 
after  school  hours  and  during  vacations."  The  book 
describes  about  130  experiments,  contains  a  number  of 
practical  hints  on  laboratory  operations,  and  closes  with  an 
ample  table  of  physical  constants.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  "  value  for  money  "  among  the  books  of  its  class 
that  we  have  seen. 

(i)  Higher    Text-Book    of   Magnetism   and  Electricity.     By 

R.  W.  Stewart,  D.Sc.      pp.  viii    -f  673.      (University 

Tutorial  Press.     65.  6d.) 
(2)  Second   Stage   Magnetism   and   Electricity.     By    R.    W. 

Stewart,  D.Sc.     pp.  viii    +  416.     (University  Tutorial 

Press.  35.  6d.) 
(l)  This  is  an  enlarged  edition  of  a  text-book  which  has 
already  won  a  certain  position.  It  claims  now  to  be 
"  written  up  to  the  standard  necessary  for  final  degree 
work,"  i.e.,  presumably  the  London  B.Sc.  On  the  whole  the 
claim  may  be  admitted,  though  here  and  there  the  book 
seems  scarcely  up  to  date;  e.g.,  K  for  water  is  given  as 
76,  but  the  square  of  the  refractive  index  for  very  long 
waves  as  1.78  instead  of  about  80.  The  general  treatment, 
however,  is  accurate  and  thorough,  though  quite  un- 
inspiring. Anything  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  formula — 
provided  not  too  much  calculus  is  required— receives 
adequate  attention,  but  there  is  httle  discussion  of  attempts 
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to  get  at  the  phj'^ical  realities  underlying  the  phenomena, 
or  of  the  topics  of  latest  interest.  There  are  sets  of  numeri- 
cal problems,  w-ith  useful  model  solutions,  but  no  other 
collection  of  test  questions.  Nevertheless  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  accuracy  of  the  book  \\-ithin  its  range  mil, 
no  doubt,  commend  it  to  students. 

(2)  is  simplified  from  (i)  by  omitting  the  more  advanced 
theoretical  and  mathematical  portions  of  the  subject,  thus 
adapting  it  for  the  Second  Stage  Examination  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

Notes  and  Questions  in  Physics.  By  J.  S.  Shearer,  B.S., 
Ph.D.  pp.284.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  75.  6^^.  nett. ) 
We  have  here  quite  an  imposing  book,  which  contains 
some  1500  questions  on  all  branches  of  physics,  including, 
e.g.,  elasticity,  polarisation  of  light,  tolerably  elaborate 
study  of  dynamos,  &c.  "  The  problems  have  been  selected 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  who  are  expecting 
to  use  physics  either  as  a  basis  for  engineering  work,  for 
teaching,  or  for  scientific  purposes,"  and  they  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  give  a  real  grip  of  the  subject  to  the  earnest 
student  who  works  through  them.  No  answers  are  given 
to  the  numerical  questions,  which  seems  to  us  a  mistake. 
We  fear  the  cost  of  the  work  will  prevent  its  adoption  as  a 
class  book,  but  it  should  prove  very  useful  to  the  teacher. 

The  Elements  of  Trigonometry.  By  S.  L.  Loney,  M.A. 
pp.  xii  -f  254.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  -^^s.  6d.) 
Here  we  have  yet  another  text-book  from  the  fertile  pen 
of  Professor  Loney.  It  is  marked  by  the  careful  lucidity, 
well-proportioned  completeness,  adequate  equipment  of 
illustrative  examples  and — dare  we  add  ? — conventional 
mode  of  treatment  characteristic  of  his  work.  The  book 
contains,  inter  alia,  some  twenty  pages  of  four-figure  tables, 
and  a  large  number  of  examples  to  be  worked  with  their 
aid.  In  this  matter  it  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  most  of  the 
many  excellent  treatises  of  similar  scope  recently  pubhshed, 
and  to  none  of  them  is  it  in  any  important  respect  inferior 
as  an  introductory  course. 

First  Stage  Steam.  By  J.  W.  Hayward,  M.Sc.  pp.  230. 
(University  Tutorial  Press.  2S.) 
This  is  a  lucid,  accurate,  and  well-illustrated  text-book. 
Stress  is  wisely  laid  on  practical  work  to  be  done  by  the 
student  with  simple  and  even  rudimentary  models  and 
apparatus,  and  the  book  appears  to  be,  in  all  respects,  a 
reUable  and  well-equipped  manual. 

Inorganic  Qualitative  Analysis  Tables.  By  H.  M.  Timpany, 
M.Sc.  pp.56.  (Blackwood  and  Sons,  is.) 
A  concise,  cheap,  and  handy  set  of  directions  of  the  usual 
type  for  qualitative  anal5-sis  of  ordinary  mixtures.  A  useful 
feature  is  the  addition  of  a  pretty  complete  set  of  equations 
for  the  reactions  involved,  and  of  brief  notes  explaining 
the  rationale  of  the  various  operations. 

Worked  Problems  in  Higher  Arithmetic.     By  W.  P.  Work- 
man, M.A.,  B.Sc,  and  R.  H.  Chope,  B.A.     (University 
Tutorial  Press,     zs.) 
The  first  third  or  so  of  tliis  book  contains  about   100 
Stiff  problems  in  general   arithmetic,  fully  worked  out  in  a 
lucid  and  thorough  way,  and  should  be  vei-y  useful  to  all 
students    who    have    to    face    advanced    examinations    in 
the  subject.     The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  full  solutions 


to  the  135  problems  in  the  now  famous  Section  XI  of  the 
"  Tutorial  Arithmetic,"  which  comprises,  as  its  compilers 
affirm,  "  the  hardest  collection  of  arithmetical  problems 
in  existence."  Many  of  these  depend  on  the  strange 
properties  of  circulating  decimals,  and  others  on  the  theory 
of  congruences,  and  nearly  all  are  of  a  degree  of  difficulty 
that  fully  justifies  the  above  description.  To  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  somewhat  neglected  branch  of  pure 
mathematics,  these  solutions  by  a  first-rate  mathematician 
will  be  quite  indispensable. 

Chemical  Laboratories  for  Schools  ;  Hints  to  Teachers.  By 
D.  S.  Macnair,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc.  pp.  24.  (G.  Bell  and  Sons. 
6d.) 

Brief  notes  on  fitting  up  a  school  laboratory,  and  the 
conduct  of  lessons  therein.  The  matter  is  sensible,  but  will 
scarcely  contain  anything  not  already  known  by  most 
science  teachers. 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life.  By  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn.  Translated 
by  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir.  (Grevel  and  Co.) 
A  third  edition  shows  that  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn  has  gained 
the  serious  attention  of  the  Enghsh  reading  public.  It 
appeals  to  the  large  class  of  the  well  educated  who  have 
not  been  able  to  follow  a  very  extended  course  of  chemistry, 
but  wish  for  plainly  stated  information  about  many  pheno- 
mena seen  day  by  day.  Shortly  summed  up,  the  subjects 
are  the  chemistry  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  and  of 
ordinary  technology.  Dr.  Lassar-Cohn  tells  us  about 
flame  and  fuels,  plant  food,  human  diet,  clothing  materials, 
soaps,  glass,  and  the  production  of  the  most  famihar  metals. 
Photography  also  finds  a  place.  The  information  given  is 
very  clear,  and  can  be  read  by  those  who  know  next  to 
nothing  about  chemical  formulae  or  equations. 

Studies  in  Nature  and  Country  Life.  By  Catherine  D. 
Whetham  and  W.  C.  D.  Whetham,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
(Macmillan   and   Bowes.)     2s.  6d.  nett. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of 
the  authors  :  "  We  wrote  this  book  to  help  our  children 
in  days  to  come  to  look  on  the  world  around  them  with 
observing  eyes  and  understanding  minds.  We  publish 
it  in  the  hope  that  it  may  help  other  people's  children." 

There  are  two  sections.  The  first  treats  the  purely 
physical  manifestations  of  Nature  as  they  affect  us.  The 
structure  of  the  earth,  air,  water ;  heat,  sound,  light,  and 
colour,  and  the  weather  are  considered.  In  the  second 
portion  country  life  is  dealt  with  under  the  headings  : 
Country  names,  roads,  springs  and  streams,  soil,  fields 
and  hedgerows,  trees  and  woods,  villages.  The  book 
is  not  spoon  meat  with  which  children  can  be  crammed. 
Only  the  thoughtful  child  with  a  zeal  for  learning  about 
what  he  sees  everywhere  will  take  to  it,  and  the  short 
text  contains  so  much  that  a  thirst  for  further  knowledge  of 
detail  will  be  stimulated. 

An  exceptionally  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  roads. 
How  did  they  begin  ?  Why  are  some  straight  and  others 
crooked  ?  Why  were  old  roads  altered  ?  How  did  great 
highways  grow  .'  It  is  a  great  subject,  and  the  writer  is 
still  to  come  who  will  tell  us  about  it. 

One  point  of  detail.  Gulls  come  inland  not  merely 
because  of  stormy  weather.  They  like  a  change  of  diet 
and  on  calm  spring  days  may  be  seen  in  great  numbers 
following  the  plough  almost  at  the  heels  of  the  ploughman. 
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The  Elements  of  Geometry,  Theoretical  and  Practical.  By 
Braithwaite  Ariiett,  INI.A.     (Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.) 

Are  there  not  too  many  works  on  the  new  geometry  ? 
It  would  be  well  if  some  body  of  authority  appointed  by 
an  ideal  Education  Department  could  settle  on  a  final  text- 
book like  the  old  Simpson's  and  Todhunter's,  or  that  in 
iise  in  France.  Then  we  should  be  at  rest,  but  at  present 
elementary  geometry  is  in  danger  of  getting  into  the 
chaotic  state  that  has  for  many  years  been  the  curse  of 
geometrical  conies.  This  can  be  said  without  any  want  of 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  working  for  the  reform 
of  the  teaching  of  geometry.  No  doubt  wisdom  will 
be  found  among  the  multitude  of  counsellors.  But  it  is 
weary  waiting. 

This  book  includes  graphs  and  their  uses.  Graphs  seem 
to  be  overdone  now,  and  some  of  us  would  prefer  to  see 
the  accurate  use  of  a  straight  ruler  and  a  pair  of  good 
compasses  in  doing  the  old  theorems  and  problems.  Many 
a  time  a  well-drawn  figure  is  an  aid  in  the  solution  of  a 
proposition.  A  good  feature  of  the  book  is  the  very  large 
collection  of  riders,  and  the  inclusion  of  deductions  of 
trigonometrical  results  from  pure  geometry.  The  teacher 
will  probably  profit  more  than  the  student. 

Special  Method  in  Elementary  Science.     For  the  common 

School.     By     Charles     A.     McMuiray.     Ph.D.     (New 

York  :    Macmillan  Company,  i 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  published  nine  years  ago.     It 

is  one  of  a  series  intended  to  cover  exhaustively  all  the 

subjects    taught   in    American   secondary    schools,    and    is 

entirely   a  book  for  teachers.     Its  scope   is   to  suggest   a 

course  of  study  reaching  over  the  whole  time  that  a  pupil 

is  likely  to  be  at  school.     Its  aim  is  to  urge  the  teacher  to 

encourage   in   every   way   observation   of   phenomena   and 

their  record. 

Elements  of  Botany.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  A.M.  (Boston 
and  London  :  Ginn  and  Co.) 
Another  revised  American  te.xt-book,  containing  much 
matter  that  would  be  useful  and  inspiring  to  teachers 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  special  feature  of  the 
work  is  the  excellence  and  fineness  of  the  diagrams.  Atten- 
tion will  be  attracted  to  those  of  chaps,  vii.  and  xi., 
but  all  are  well  drawn  and  reproduced  on  paper  which  is 
smooth  without  being  too  shiny. 

Religions   Teaching  in   Schools.     A  paper  read   before   the 
Cambridge    District    Association    of    Church    School 
Managers  and  Teachers.     Bv  Helena  L.  Powell,  igoj. 
(Macmillan  and  Bowes,     ^d.  nett.) 
The  Principal  of  the  Cambridge  Training  College  urges 
in  this   pamphlet,  with   all    the   force   of    experience,   the 
value  of  Hoi}-  Scripture  in  education.     She  is  persuaded 
that  if  the   Scripture  is   to  be  recognised   as   an   integral 
portion  of  school  work,  it  must  be  taught  at  least  in  part 
by    the    ordinary    teachers,    and    not    exclusively    by    the 
clergy.     She   is   keenly   alive   to   the   invaluable   power   of 
Old   Testament   stories   as   character   studies,    and   as   the 
medium  for  broadly  hinting  a   moral  while  avoiding  per- 
sonalities in  class  teaching.     But  she  insists  that  "  moral 
teaching  apart  from  divinity  is  a  mere  dead  letter."     "  The 
whole   of   our   religious   teaching   must   be   tested   by    the 
answer  that  we  shall  prepare  the  children  to  give  to  the 
question  :  What  think  ve  of  Christ  ?     Whose  Son  is  He  ? '' 


It  is  further  earnestly  pleaded  that  any  mutilation  of  the 
Catechism  in  the  imagined  interests  of  peace,  misrepresents 
the  faith  to  the  Nonconformist  and  is  unfair  to  the  children 
of  the  Church.  The  writer's  position  is  clearly  and  un- 
mistakably expressed  in  the  reminder  that  it  is  required 
of  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  not  inoffensi\'e  but  faithful. 

Elementary  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  Foxley  Norris.  (Long- 
mans.    2s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  is  another  volume  added  to  the  well-known  Series 
of  Handbooks  for  the  Clergy  under  the  general  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Robinson. 

The  present  book  is  eminently  practical,  dealing  com- 
paratively little  with  theory  but  very  much  concerned 
with  facts.  We  note  that,  while  the  writer  views  the 
existing  dual  system  as  far  from  ideal,  yet  inevitable  under 
present  conditions,  he  aspires  to  what  he  describes  as  frank 
Denominationalism,  in  which  every  considerable  denomina- 
tion shall  be  secure  of  having  its  children  educated  in  its 
own  principles  in  schools  provided  and  maintained  out  of 
public  funds.  Then  and  not  till  then  will,  he  thinks,  the 
present  distress  be  allayed.  The  writer  has  condensed 
much  into  a  limited  space.  The  chapter  on  Training 
Colleges  gives  a  useful  summary  of  facts  upon  which 
information  is  greatly  needed.  Another  on  the  Clergy  in 
the  schools  reminds  us  of  our  duty  as  teachers  of  the 
children.  The  clergy  have  entered  a  teaching  profession. 
An  extremely  useful  list  of  the  Education  Acts  deserves 
special  mention.  A  long  experience  in  school  management 
convinces  us  that  a  manual  of  this  kind  would  be  invaluable 
not  only  to  the  clergy  but  to  all  school  managers. 

The  Book  of  Isaiah,  according  to  the  Sepltiagint.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  R.  R.  Otley.  (C.  J.  Clay  and  Sons. 
55.  nett.) 

We  are  here  presented  with  an  English  rendering  of 
Isaiah  from  the  Hebrew  text  on  one  page,  and  with  an 
English  rendering  of  the  Greek  version  on  the  other.  The 
work  is  very  modestly  described  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
Septuagint  Version  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  and  its  relation 
to  the  Hebrew  to  the  notice  of  the  general  reader  and  of 
biblical  students.  It  is  really  a  verj'  valuable  help  to  the 
study  of  the  character  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

iSIr.  Otley's  conclusion,  after  a  most  careful  examination 
of  the  Greek  Version  of  Isaiah,  is  that  it  cannot  carry 
weight  as  to  the  real  Hebrew  text  of  that  day  (p.  viii). 
Certainly  a  comparison  of  some  leading  passages,  with  the 
help  Mr.  Otley  has  given,  will,  we  are  persuaded,  lead  the 
reader  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  would  recommend, 
for  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  magnificent  description  of 
the  Assyrian  invaders'  desolating  march  in  chap,  x.,  28,  ff. 
p.  106  (from  the  Hebrew)  with  the  exceedmgly  poor  ren- 
dering which  the  Septuagint  made  of  it  (on  the  opposite 
page).  Let  the  reader,  too,  note  the  significant  omission 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  words  in  Isaiah  iv. — Wonder- 
ful Counsellor,  Mighty  God  ;  or  compare  the  grand  sen- 
tence from  the  Hebrew  (x.  i)  :  "  Woe  unto  them  that 
decree  unrighteous  decrees,  and  to  scribes  that  prescribe 
oppression,"  with  the  extraordinary  bathos  of  the  Greek 
rendering  :  "  Woe  to  them  that  write  wickedness  ;  for 
they  write  and  write  wickedness."  We  have  written  enough 
to  show  the  importance  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Otley  hcis 
produced  a  valuable  work  which  will  greatly  assist  the 
labours  of  the  biblical  student. 
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Elementary  Practical  Mathematics.  By  H.  A.  Stern,  M.A., 
and  W.  H.  Topham.  viii  +  no  +  viii  pages.  Diagrams, 
Answers,  and  Index.     G.  Bell  &  Sons. 

Three  Historical  Educators  :  Pestalozzi.  Frbbel,  Herbart. 
By  Dr.  F.  H.  Hayward.  36  pages.  Ralph  Holland  &  Co. 
6d.  nett. 

Elementary  Algebra.  By  J.  Lightfoot,  D.Sc.  viii  +  iq8 
+  x.xiv  pages.  With  Answers.  Ralph  Holland  &  Co. 
2s.  6d. 

Trafalgar.  By  B.  P.  Galdos.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Introduction,  by  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  IM.A.  xvi  +  296  pages. 
(Pitt  Press  Series.)     Cambridge  University  Press.     4s. 

Carthusian  Memories  and  other  Verses  of  Leisure.  By 
W.  H.  Brown.  I.L.D.  x  -r  240  pages.  Portrait.  Long- 
mans.    5s.  nett. 

The  Arnold  Prose  Books.  A  Series  of  Representative 
Selections  from  Leading  Prose  Writers.  24  books,  each  48 
pages.     Edward  Arnold.     Cloth,  4^.,  paper,  2d.,  each. 

Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  By  E.  von 
Mach,  Ph.D.  xii  +  420  4-  ix  pages.  Illustrations  and 
Index.     Boston  Bureau  of  University  Travel. 

The  University  Prints.  Student's  Series  A.  Reproduc- 
tions of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  Boston  Bureau  of 
University  Travel. 

The  ^  Globe  Geography  Readers.  England.  By  V.  F. 
-Murche,  F.R.G.S.  200  pages.  Coloured  and  other  illus- 
trations.    Macmillan.      is.  gd. 

Ballads  Old  and  New.  Parts  I  and  IL  Edited  bv  H.  B. 
Cotterill,  M.A.     Macmillan.      is.  each. 

Report  on  Secondary  and  Higher  Education  in  Derbyshire. 
By  M.  E.  Sadler,  M.A.     Bemrose  &  Sons. 

Commercial  Geography  of  the  British  Empire.  64  pages. 
Maps.     McDougall's  Educational  Co.     6d. 

Education  :  Intellectual.  Moral,  and  Physical.  By 
Herbert  Spencer,  \-iii  +  240  pages.  45th  '  thousand. 
Williams  &  Norgate.     2s.  6d. 

Geometrical  Conies.  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  C.  M.  Jessop, 
JI.A.     80  pages.     Diagrams,     Edward  Arnold.     2S.  6d. 

St.  John.  Edited  by  A.  Carr.  M.A.  xxviii  4-  144  pages. 
Map.     Cambridge  University  Press,      is.  6d.  nett. 

Religious  Teaching  at  Home.  By  L.  H.  M,  Soulsby.  59 
pages.     Longmans.     4rf.  nett. 

Morning  Prayer  for  Schools.  Arranged  bv  W.  H,  Flecker, 
M.A.  104  pages.  Third  Edition.  Longmans,  is.  6d' 
nett. 

How  to  Live.  By  R.  Caton,  M.D.  44  pages.  Williams 
&  Norgate.     jrf. 

Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms.  By  E.  Step,  F.L.S. 
First  Series.  New  Edition,  xiv  +  176  pages.  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Warne.     6s.  nett. 

Technical  Education  in  Evening  Schools.  By  C.  H. 
Creasey.     .xxiv  -|-  310  pages.     Sonnenschein.     3s.' 6rf.  nett. 

A  First  Reader.  By  Florence  Bass.  1 34  pages.  Coloured 
and  other  illustrations.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.      is.  3d. 

Easy  Graphs.  By  H.  S.  Hall,  M.A.  viii  +  64  pages. 
Diagrams.     Macmillan.      is. 

The  Religion  of  Israel.  A  Historical  Sketch.  By  R.  L. 
Ottley.  xii  -1-228  pages.  Cambridge  University  Press 
4S. 

The  Voyages  and  Adventures  of  Mendex  Pinto,  xviii  + 
464  pages.     T.  Fisher  Unwin.      7,s.  6d. 


The  Study  of  Music  as  a  Means  of  Education.  By  Edgar 
Mills.     y6  pages.     B.  H.  Blackwell,  Oxford,      is.  nett. 

Aristophanes'  The  Acharnians.     Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves. 

M.A.     xvi  +  144  pages.     Cambridge  University  Press.     3s. 

An  English  Church  History  for  Children.  A.D.  597-1066. 

By  Mary  E.  Shipley,     xvi  -1-  254  pages.     Illustrations  and 

Maps.     Methuen.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

Shakespeare's  Henry  V.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Hudson. 
With  Illustrations  by  Dora  Curtis.  (Dent's  Shakespeare 
for  Schools.)     Dent.      is.  ^d. 

Zadig  and  other  Stories  by  Voltaire.  Edited  by  I.  Babbitt, 
xii  +  200  pages.  Portrait.  (Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series.)     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.      is.  6rf. 

A  German  Drill  Book.  By  F.  K.  Ball.  Ph.D.  viii  -t-  210 
pages.  (Heath's  Modern  Language  Series.)  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.      2S. 

The  Rudiments  of  Practical  Mathematics.  By  A.  Conster- 
dine  and  A.  Barnes,  x  +  32,2  pages.  Answers  and  Index. 
John  Murray.     2S.  6d. 

Whiitier's  Poems.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bishop 
of  Ripon.  xii  4-254  pages.  Portrait.  (The  Red  Letter 
Librarv.)  Blackie.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  nett.  Leather.  2S.  6d. 
nett. 

Blackie's  English  School  Texts  : 

Drake's  World  Encompassed,     id. 
Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.     8d. 
Napier's  Battles  of  the  Peninsular  War.     8d. 
Lancashire.      1 28  pages.     Maps  and  Illustrations.  Blackie 
Sd. 

Blackie's  Model  Readers.     Books  I  and  II.     Many  Col- 
oured and  other  Illustrations.     Blackie.     8d.  and  lod. 
Novello's  School  Music  : 

The  Witch  of  the  Wood.     Words  by  IMrs.  M.  Wallace. 
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Higher  Certificate  Test  Papers 
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JULY  1905 


Test   Papers  for  Higher 
Certificate   Examination 

Old  Testament    History  from  the  Death  of 
Jehoshaphat  ;   St.  Luke  ;  Outlines  Paper 

(i)  Describe  briefly  the  chief  events  of  the  reigns  of  Jehu 
and  his  descendants  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 

(2)  Give  some  account  of  the  Kings  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  during  this  period,  especially  in  their  connection 
with  Israel  and  Judah. 

(3)  Sketch  the  reforms  in  political  and  religious  matters 
carried  out  during  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

(4)  What  effect  had  the  captivity  upon  the  Jewish 
nation  ?     Describe  their  return  and  settlement. 

(5)  Give  a  short  account  of  Athahah,  Zechariah,  Esther, 
and  Judas  JNIaccabseus. 

(6)  By  whom  was  our  Lord  opposed,  and  on  what 
grounds  (n)  in  Galilee  ;    (6)  in  Jerusalem. 

(7)  What  was  our  Lord's  teaching  about  (a)  faith  ;  (6) 
forgiveness  ;   (c)  the  life  after  death  ;   (d)  the  Holy  Spirit  ? 

(8)  Explain  the  following,  mentioning  the  context  in 
which  each  occurs  : 

(a)  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his  master  ? 
(6)  The  Lord  look  upon  it.  and  require  it. 

(c)  If  I  perish,  I  perish. 

(d)  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no.  not  in  Israel. 

(e)  Thither  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 

(/)  Their  eyes  were  holden,  that  they  should  not  know 
him. 

French  Gramm.\r  {Time  allowed,  i  hour) 
Pass  Paper 
(i)  Translate  : 

(a)  She  was  quite  (tout)  merry. 

(b)  What  nobler  than  to  die  for  one's  country  ! 

(c)  Admiral  Togo  had  two  hundred  wounded. 

(d)  Whom  did  3'ou  meet  in  Lyons  ? 

(e)  I  have  seen  her  somewhere  else. 

(2)  Form  verbs  from  petit,  rouge,  econome,  pire.  beau  ; 
and  adverbs  from  aucun,  soin.  puissant,  joyeux,  impuni. 

(3)  Translate  : 

(a)  What  makes  you  so  sad  .' 

(6)  Tell  him  so  whoever  he  be. 

(c)  They  are  most  interesting  people. 

{d)  You  are  all  singing  out  of  tune. 

(e)  Which  of  the  towns  was  taken  ? 

(4)  Compose  and  translate  short  sentences  showing  the 
use  of  :  de  sorte  que  ;  d  force  de  ;  quiconque  ;  faute  de  ; 
avant  que. 

(5)  Give  the  French  for:  She  will  pluck.  He  hates. 
She  sews      We  will  send.     He  was   drinking.     We   were 


laughing.     He   will   be   willing.     He   moves.     It   is   warm 
to-day.     I  am  hot. 

(6)  Show  by  examples  the  use  of  de  and  par  to  express 
the  agent  after  a  passive  verb. 

Part  II. 

( 1 )  Translate  : 

I  recognised  him  by  his  walk. 

You  have  abused  your  privileges. 

M'hy  not  go  there  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Hope  on  instead  of  yielding  ! 

You  have  been  offered  a  great  opportunity. 

(2)  Derive  cheval,  aube.  doigt,  chene.  arriver.  Account  for 
the  gender  of  merveille  and  voyage  :  the  t  in  a-t-il,  and  the 
formation  of  grand-mere. 

{3)  Distinguish  between  le  vase,  la  vase  ;  le  mousse,  la 
mousse  ;  le  voile,  la  voile.  Mention  any  five  French  words 
of  German  origin. 

(4)  What  is  the  force  of  the  following  suffixes  ?  give 
examples  :   Aire,  ard,  eitx  ;  and  the  verbal  prefixes  em-,  four-. 

(5)  Give  the  Enghsh  for  (idioms  where  possible   • 

Manger  sur  le  pouce. 
La  pelle  se  moque  du  fourgon. 
Ni  sou  ni  maille. 
Frapper  d'estoc  et  de  taille. 
and  French  for  : 

To  have  a  narrow  squeak. 
Like  master,  like  man. 
To  live  from  hand  to  mouth. 
Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

French  Composition. — Part  I. 


(I) 


(2) 

1813. 


{Time  allowed,   ij  hours) 

(a)  He  was  made  to  renounce  his  plans. 

(b)  After  missing  the  train  he  decided  to  walk. 
{c)  I  will  come  when  you  send  for  me. 
{d)  It  was  a  locked  box,  three  foot  by  five. 

At  last,  at  Leipzig,  on  the  i6th  and  i8th  of  October 
was  fought  the  deadliest  battle  on  record.  Russians, 
Prussians.  Austrians.  and  Swedes  were  arrayed  against  the 
common  enemv,  and  the  Saxons  forsook  Buonaparte  in  the 
battle.  Yet  the  fight  was  desperately  contested  by  the 
French  till  they  were  entirely  worn  out,  and  had  spent  every 
round  of  ammunition.  They  were  then  forced  to  retreat, 
with  the  more  terrible  loss  from  the  only  stone  bridge  on  the 
River  Elster  having  been  blown  up.  Fifteen  thousand  men 
were  thus  cut  off  ;  many  of  these  were  drowned,  in  trying 
to  swim  the  river,  and  the  rest  had  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  killed  and  wounded  on  the  side  of  the  allies  numbered 
54,000.  The  French  now  withdrew  beyond  the  Rhine  ; 
but  when  Austria  again  offered  peace  on  the  condition  of 
France  taking  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pj'renees  as  its 
boundaries,  Buonaparte  again  refused. 
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Part  II. 
And  along  the  Thames  valley  rode  Charles.  At  first  the 
road  ran  along  beneath  some  pleasant  sunny  heights  ;  but, 
as  it  gradually  rose,  the  ground  grew  more  abrupt,  and  on 
the  right  a  considerable  down,  \vith  patches  of  gorse  and 
juniper,  hung  over  the  road  ;  while  on  the  left  the  broad 
valley  stretched  away  to  where  a  distant  cloud  of  grey 
smoke  showed  where  lay  the  good  old  town  of  Casterton. 
Now  the  road  entered  a  dark  beech-wood  beneath  lofty 
banks,  where  the  squirrels,  merry  fellows,  ran  across  the 
road  and  rattled  up  the  trees,  and  the  air  was  faint  with  the 
scent  of  last  year's  leaves.  Then  came  a  break  in  the  wood 
to  the  right,  and  a  vista  up  a  long-drawn  valley,  which 
ended  in  a  chalk  cliff.  Then  a  break  in  the  wood  to  the 
left,  and  a  glance  at  the  flat  meadows,  the  gleaming  river, 
and  the  dim  grey  distance.  Then  the  wood  again,  denser 
and  darker  than  ever.  Then  a  sound,  at  first  faint  and 
indistinct,  but  growing  gradually  upon  the  ear  until  it 
could  be  plainly  heard  above  the  horse's  footfall.  Then 
suddenly  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  broad  open  sunlight. 

French  Unprepared  Translation 
(Time  allowed,  2  hours) 
(i)  Que  reste-t-il  de  Charles  XII.  ?  Un  nom  qui  retentit 
dans  I'oreiUe  comme  un  coup  de  canon,  mais  qui  n'ebranle 
ni  le  coeur  ni  I'intelligence.  Sa  flamboyante  epee  n'avait 
pas  de  tranchant  ;  nulle  part  elle  n'a  laisse  son  entaille. 
Ce  fut  I'instrument  d'un  virtuose  militaire  plutot  que 
I'arme  d'un  grand  homme.  Une  armee  errante,  qui  ne 
colporte  ni  un  Dieu,  ni  un  principe,  ni  une  civihsation 
nouvelle,  passe  comme  une  tribu  nomade  dans  le  silence  du 
Sahara.  Mais  si  la  gloire  du  heros  suedois  est  sterile,  son 
caractere  restera  un  des  etonnements  de  I'histoire.  Un  roi 
de  dix-huit  ans  partant  de  sa  capitale  pour  se  battre  jusqu'a 
la  mort,  sans  pause,  sans  treve,  sans  retour,  et  se  lan9ant 
dans  I'Europe  avec  une  poignee  d'hommes,  comme  Alex- 
andre a  la  tete  de  son  carre  de  Macedoniens,  dans  I'infini  de 
rOrient,  eblouira  toujours  I'imagination.  On  comprend 
qu'une  sultane  en  ait  reve  au  fond  du  serail.  Elle  I'appelait 
son  lion.  "  Quand  done, — disait-elle  au  sultan  Achmet, — 
aideras-tu  mon  lion  a  devorer  le  czar  ?  " 

(2)  Nous  insistons,  non  sans  quelque  pedantisme,  sur  ces 
critiques,  parce  que  I'admiration  pour  Moli^re  a  pris  de  nos 
jours  un  caractere  d'entetement  et  de  devotion  qui  va 
jusqu'a  nier  toute  imperfection  dans  I'auteur  du  Misan- 
thrope, ridicule  dont  il  ne  faut  pas  que  les  jeunes  gens 
transmettent  la  tradition  a  nos  neveux.  Moliere  reste 
assez  grand  ecrivain,  le  d6part  fait  du  bon  et  du  mediocre, 
pour  qu'on  n'ait  pas  a  craindre  de  parlcr  de  lui  avec  ce 
souci  de  la  verite  qu'il  avait  si  fort.  II  a  une  langue  tres 
riche,  la  plus  riche  peut-ctre  de  son  siicle,  et  directement 
puisee  aux  sources  vives  du  siicle  precedent,  color^e, 
abondante,  jaillissante.  L'image  est  presque  toujours 
neuve  chez  lui  et  plein  de  sens  ;  elle  n'a  pas  cette  rigueur 
superstitieuse  qui  sent  I'ecole,  mais  elle  est  libre,  hardie  et 
vivante.  La  \'ivacite  du  tour  est  un  charme,  et  le  mouve- 
ment  du  style  est  presque  toujours  incroyable,  a  dfesesperer 
tout  imitateur  et  a  depasser  les  forces  de  tout  interprete. 

(3)  Marquis  Hatto,  je  sais  que  tu  n'es  qu'un  infame. 
Je  te  sais  traltre,  impie,  abominable  et  bas. 

Je  veux  savoir  aussi  si  Ton  ne  trouve  pas 

Au  fond  de  ton  cojur  vil,  cloaque  d'immondices. 

La  peur,  fange  et  limon  que  deposent  les  vices. 

Je  soup9onne,  entre  nous,  que  tu  n'es  qu'un  poltron  ; 


Et  que  tous  ces  seigneurs, — meilleurs  que  toi.  baron  ! — 

Quand  j'aurai  secoue  ton  faux  semblant  d'audace, 

Vont  voir  ta  l.khete  te  monter  a  la  face  ! 

Je  represente  ici,  par  son  choix  souverain, 

Regina,  fille  noble  et  comtesse  du  Rhin. 

Prince,  elle  te  refuse,  et  c'est  moi  qu'elle  epouse. 

Hatto,  je  te  defie,  a  pied,  sur  la  pelouse 

Aupres  de  la  Wisper,  a  trois  milles  d'ici, 

A  toute  arme,  en  champs  clos,  sans  delai,  sans  merci. 

Sans  quartier,  reserves  d'armet  et  de  bavi^re, 

A  face  decouverte,  au  bord  de  la  riviere  ; 

Et  Ton  y  jettera  le  vaincu.     Tue  ou  meurs. 

Latin  Grammar  (Time  allowed,  i  hour) 

(i)  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  dative  plural  of  domits, 
bos,  paries,  cardo,  vas  (a  vessel). 

(2)  Give  the  dative  singular  of  pauper,  quisquam,  alteruter, 
sacer,  deses. 

(3)  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  senex,  nequam 
egregius,  crebro,  male. 

(4)  Parse  severit,  ferris,  venierit,  coepere,  morere. 

(5)  Give  the  perfect,  supine,  and  infinitive  of  verro,  deicio, 
edo,  prodeo,  deligo,  aufero,  reperio,  affigo. 

(6)  Give  the  Enghsh  of  :  E  sententia  ;  a.d.  Hi.  Non.  Sext.  ; 
duodeni  ;  bines  centesimce  ;  HS.X  ;  servits  ab  epistulis  ;  ad 
verbum  ;  pro  rata  parte. 

(7)  Translate  into  Latin  : 

(a)  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  come  and  stay  with  me  at 
Rome  for  a  few  days. 

(b)  The  better  I  know  him,  the  more  I  hate  him. 

(c)  I   asked   him   whether   he   intended   to   kill   the 
prisoners,  or  not. 

(d)  Don't  believe  him.     He  is  telling  lies,  and  cannot 
be  trusted. 

(e)  Let  us  choose  a  site  for  the  city,  and  build  temples 
for  our  gods  to  dwell  in. 

Latin  Prose  (Time  alloived,  i|-  hours) 
Pass  Paper 
Immediately  after  the  attempted  surprise  of  Plataea,  the 
Lacedaemonians  issued  orders  to  their  allies  to  send  two- 
thirds  of  their  disposable  troops  at  once  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  to  assemble  by  a  day  named,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Attica.  At  the  appointed  time,  the 
Spartan  King  Archidamus,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
expedition,  reviewed  the  assembled  host,  and  addressed  a 
few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation  to  the  principal  officers. 
Archidamus  still  cherished  hopes  that  the  Athenians  would 
yield,  when  they  saw  the  hostile  army  ready  to  enter  Attica, 
and  accordingly  he  sent  forwards  JMelesippus  to  announce 
the  impending  invasion.  But,  at  the  instance  of  Pericles, 
the  assembly  had  adopted  a  resolution  to  receive  neither 
envoy  nor  herald  ;  and  Melesippus  was  escorted  back  %vith- 
out  having  been  allowed  to  enter  the  city.  As  he  parted 
from  his  escort  at  the  Attic  border,  he  could  not  help  ex- 
claiming :  "  This  day  will  be  the  beginning  of  many  calami- 
ties to  the  Greeks." 

Latin  Unprbparbd  Translation  (Time  allowed,  ij  hours) 

Pass  Paper 

Tres  ferme  horas  pugnatum  est  et  ubique  atrociter  ;  circa 

consulem  tamen   acrior  atque  infestior    pugna  est.     Eum 

et  robora  virorum  sequebantur,  et  ipse,  quacunque  in  parte 
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premi  ac  laborare  senserat  suos,  impigre  ferebat  opem,  insig- 
nemque  armis  et  hostes  summa  vi  petebant  et  tuebantur 
cives,  donee  Insuber  eques  (Ducario  nomen  erat)  facie 
quoque  noscitans  consulem,  "  En  "  inquit  "  hie  est  "  opu- 
laribus  suis,  "  qui  legiones  nostras  cecidit  agrosque  et  urbem 
est  depopulatus  ;  iam  ego  hane  \-ietimam  manibus  peremp- 
torum  foede  civium  dabo."  Subditisque  calcaribus  equo 
per  confertissimam  hostium  turbam  impetum  faeit,  obtnin- 
catoque  prius  armigero,  qui  se  iniesto  venienti  obviam 
obiecerat,  consulem  lancea  transfixit  ;  spoliare  cupientem 
triarii  obieetis  scutis  arcuere.  Magnae  partis  fuga  inde 
primum  cocpit  ;  et  iam  nee  lacus  nee  montes  pavori  obsta- 
bant  ;  per  omnia  arta  praeruptaque  velut  caeci  evadunt, 
armaque  et  viri  super  alium  alii  praecipitantur.  Pars 
magna,  ubi  locus  fugae  deest,  per  prima  vada  paludis  in 
aquam  progressi,  quoad  capitibus  humerisque  exstare 
possunt,  sese  immergunt  ;  fuere,  quos  inconsultus  pavor 
nando  etiam  capessere  fugam  impulerit. 

Greek  Grammar  {Time  allowed,  i  hour) 

(1)  Give  the  genitive    singular  of  Kipas,  rjnap,  Kvav,  and 
the  dative  plural  of  /cdXwr,  dvydrrjp. 

(2)  Give  the   accusative  singular  of  riprfv,  pd^av,   ain-os, 
SoTis,  ovSfis. 

(3)  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  ra^i^r,  peXat, 

KTOSj  (i(f>dovos,  pa8io3S. 

(4)  Write  down  the  first  person  singular  of  the  perfect 
and  of   the  aorist  in  use  of  ai^dva,  fXavvo),  xXcVru,  ti'ktqj, 

)^pdopai. 

(5)  Parse  fjadrjTe,  npadevra,  ive'iKat,  §^a,  enijvfts. 

(6)  Translate  :    by  land  and  sea  ;    in  four  days  ;    about 
that  time  ;  homewards  ;  at  nightfall. 

(7)  Translate  : 

(a)  Whenever  he  came  to  Athens,  he  used  to  stay  at 
my  house. 

(b)  The  army  all  but  crossed  the  river  without  being 
seen  by  the  enemy. 

(c)  if  you  really  thought  that  this  was  true,  you 
ought  to  have  reported  the  matter  to  the  general. 

{d)  Mind  you  don't  fight  before  the  rest  of  the  troops 
arrive. 

{e)  But  for  your  generosity  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  have  done. 

Greek  Prose  {Time  allowed,  ij  hours) 
Pass  Paper 
Meantime  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and  the  shades  of 
night  fell  rapidly.  Regarding  the  battle  as  over,  and  the 
victory  as  assured,  the  Romans  gave  themselves  up  to 
sleep  or  feasting.  But  now  Sapor  saw  his  opportunity — 
the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  perhaps  planned  and 
waited.  His  light  troops  on  the  adjacent  hills  commanded 
the  camp,  and,  advancing  on  every  side,  surrounded  it. 
They  were  fresh  and  eager  for  the  fray  ;  they  fought  in  the 
security  afforded  by  the  darkness  ;  while  the  fires  of  the 
camp  showed  them  their  enemies,  worn  out  with  fatigue, 
sleepy,  or  drunken.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, was  a  terrible  carnage.  The  Persians  overwhelmed 
the  legionaries  with  showers  of  darts  and  arrows  ;  flight, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  impossible  ;  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  perished  mostly  where  they  stood.  They  took, 
however,  ere  they  died,  an  atrocious  revenge.  Sapor's  son 
had  been  made  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  in  their 
desperation,  the  legionaries  turned  their  fury  against  this 


innocent  youth  ;  they  beat  him  with  whips,  wounded  him 
with  the  point  of  their  weapons,  and  finally  rushed  upon 
him  and  killed  him  \vith  a  hundred  blows. 

Greek  Unprepared  Transl.ition 
{Time  allowed,   ij  hours) 

Pass  Paper 
Kai  SiKaiov  Si  dvSpes  'Adrjualoi  kol  <Tvp(l>4pov  vp'iv  fjyovpat,  rar 
pev  alrias  Kni  ras  KaTTjyopias,  orav  ^ovXevecBai  dfj;,  TrapaXfiirftv, 
nepi  TCDv  nap6vT(x>v  5e  \4yeLv,  o  Ti  ^iXriaTov  eKaaros  Tjyiirat.  on 
pev  yap  Ttv(t>v  aiTiuv  ovrwv  naKOis  ra  Trpdypar'  e;^ei,  7rai/T€ff 
fntOTapeda  •  i^  otov  5e  rpoTToy /SfXrio)  diivair'av  yeviaBaL,  tovto  tov 
frvp^ovKfVOVTOs  epyov  flnflv,  tnar  eycoye  vopl^o)  kol  KaTTjyopovs 
fivat  Twv  adcKovvTtiiV  ;^aXe7roii?,  ov  roiis  €v  Totovrois  Kaipois 
f^erd^ovTas  Tci  Tr^Trpaypiva,  or*  ovdepiav  8w(tov<tl  dLKrjv,  dWd  tovs 
TotoifTo  Ti  <rup^ovKiv(Tai  hvvr]B(vTai,  d(p'ov  /3eXTt&)  rd  napovra  yivoiT* 
av  •  dtd  yap  tovtovs  e(ji'  Tj(rv\Las  kol  nap'  iK€LV(OV  iyyivovr'  av  vpiv 
otKTjv  Xa/ScZv.  TOvs  piv  oiiv  nkXovs  \6yovs  irdvTas  TrepUpyovs 
rjyovpat,  ci  d'av  oipat  (TvvfvfyKiiv  iTfpX  Zav  vvv\  (TKOTrftrf,  ravr' 
fLirflv  netpdaopai,  to<tovtov  d^toxraff  povov  •  av  apa  tov  p^nvcopat 
Twv  TveiTimypivav,  pi]  KaTrjyopias  p'(v(^  rjye'itrBe  Xcyeiv,  dW'iva 
deltas  4  Tud'  TfpdpT€T€,  vvv  dnoTpi^U}  TavTa  naOdv. 

Arithmetic  {Time  allowed,  2  hours) 

(i)  Find  to  the  nearest  penny  the  cost  of  2  tons  7  cwt. 
3  qrs.  18  lbs.  at  £1  2S.  ^d.  per  ton. 

"       Jj  ^     f  (^  +  I9t) 


(2)  Simphfy  :    (i) 
(ii) 


lofiSJ        ^  +  ||of6i 
(.36  X  .25)  +  4.05 


4.2  X  .024  —  .02 

(3)  (i)  Resolve  9768  and  21978  into  their  prime  factors 
and  hence  find  the  square  root  of  their  product. 

(ii)  Divide  456.349763  by  58.74837  correct  to  2  places 
of  decimals  without  unnecessary  work. 

(4)  A  rectangular  field  of  35  acres  is  3  times  as  long  as 
it  is  broad.  How  long  will  it  take  a  man  to  walk  round  it 
at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour  ? 

(5)  What  sum  of  money  will  amount  to  ;^300  in  3  years 
at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest  ? 

(6)  A  piece  of  work  upon  which  60  men  are  employed  has 
to  be  finished  in  24  weeks.  But  after  a  quarter  of  the  time 
has  elapsed  only  one-fifth  of  the  work  has  been  done. 
How  many  men  extra  must  now  be  employed  in  order  to 
finish  the  work  within  the  specified  time  ? 

(7)  The  weight  of  i  cubic  foot  of  water  is  1000  oz.,  and 
the  weight  of  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  water  is  i  kilogram. 
If  I  kilogram  =  2.205  lbs.  find  the  number  of  cubic  centi- 
metres in  a  cubic  inch  correct  to  the  nearest  tenth. 

(8)  A  sum  of  ;f36oo  is  to  be  divided  between  a  mother, 
two  sons,  and  three  daughters,  so  that  the  mother  receives 
twice  as  much  as  each  daughter,  and  each  son  half  as  much 
again  as  a  daughter.     How  much  does  each  receive  .' 

(9)  The  length  and  breadth  of  a  rectangle  are  24.52  and 
14.44  inches  respectively,  both  measurements  being  correct 
to  the  nearest  hundredth.  A  boy  calculates  the  area  and 
estimates  it  as  354.0688  sq.  in.  How  far  can  this  be  relied 
upon  as  being  correct,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  the  error 
in  calculating  the  area  ? 

(10)  In  order  to  complete  a  piece  of  work  a  contractor 
can  employ  two  classes  of  workmen  whose  weekly  wages 
are  in  the  ratio  of  14  to  9.  He  employs  the  better  class  of 
men  (who  work  the  faster)  and  pays  them  in  all  ;£i68. 
This  is  ^7  I  OS.  less  than  the  lower-paid  men  would  have  cost 
him.     Compare  their  rates  of  workings. 
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(ii)  The  rent  of  a  house  is  £7$  a  year  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  and  the  tenant  has  a  lease  which  has  three 
years  to  run.  The  landlord  agrees  to  reduce  the  rent  to  £60 
for  the  rest  of  the  term  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
paid  down  by  the  tenant.  \Vhat  sum  ought  to  be  agreed 
upon,  reckoning  compound  interest  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  ? 

(12)  A  man  invested  a  sum  of  money  in  a  certain  stock  A, 
and  a  sum  £3^0  greater  in  a  second  stock  B,  his  income  from 
the  latter  being  £2^  a.  year  more  than  from  the  former.  If  he 
had  invested  half  of  his  money  in  each  stock,  the  income 
from  the  former  would  have  exceeded  the  income  from  the 
latter  by  ;£io.  Find  what  his  income  would  be  if  he  invested 
;£iooo  in  each  stock. 


(A)  Find  the  square  root  of  ^  correct  to  3  places  of 
decimals. 

(B)  The  London  and  North  Western  express  which  leaves 
Euston  10  A.M.  is  timed  to  leave  Rugby  at  11.42  a.m., 
arriving  at  Crewe  75^  miles  distant  at  1.7  p.m.  It  leaves 
Crewe  at  1.12  p.m.,  and  reaches  Carlisle  at  3.54  p.m.,  the 
latter  distance  being  141  miles.  Calculate  in  miles  per  hour 
the  average  speed  between  Rugby  and  Crewe  and  between 
Crewe  and  Carhsle  correct  to  2  places  of  decimals. 

(C)  If  I  inch  =  2.54  centimetres,  express  i  metre  in  yards 
correct  to  3  places  of  decimals. 

(D)  If  3  tons  of  potatoes  are  bought  for;^io  105.  and  are 
retailed  at  6d.  a  stone,  find  (i)  the  total  gain,  (ii)  the  gain 
per  cent. 

(E)  A  rectangular  plot  of  ground  whose  external  dimen- 
sions are  20  yards  by  1 5  yards  consists  of  a  piece  of  turf  in 
the  middle  surrounded  by  a  path  4  ft.  wide.  Find  the  cost 
of  constructing  the  path  at  gd.  per  sq.  yd. 

(F)  A  certain  stock  pays  a  yearly  dividend  of  5 J  percent, 
and  costs  £1 50  per  nominal  ;f  160  bought.  How  much  should 
a  man  invest  so  as  to  ensure  a  yearly  income  of  ;^200  ? 

Geometry. — Part  I. 

{Time  allowed.  2^  hours) 

(i)  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  is  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

If  the  interior  angle  of  a  regular  polygon  is  140°,  cal- 
culate the  number  of  sides. 

{2)  If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  the  one 
equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other,  each  to  each,  the 
triangles  are  congruent. 

ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  in  which  AB  =  CD  and  AD  = 
BC,  show  that  AB  is  parallel  to  CD  and  AD  to  BC. 

(3)  Show  that  the  locus  of  a  point  which  is  equidistant 
from  two  intersecting  straight  hues  consists  of  a  pair  of 
straight  Unes  which  bisect  the  angles  between  the  two  given 
lines. 

Draw  a  triangle  whose  sides  are  4.5  cm.,  6.2  cm.,  and 
3.9  cm.,  and  construct  its  inscribed  circle.  Measure  and 
write  down  the  length  of  the  radius. 

(4)  Show  that  two  parallelograms,  of  equal  altitude,  on 
the  same  base  are  equal  in  area. 

Draw  a  quadrilateral  ABCD  in  which  AB  =  7  cm.,  BC  = 
4  cm.,  CD  =  4.5  cm.,  DA  =  3.4  cm.,  and  the  angle  A  = 
65°.  Exhibit  on  the  side  BC  a  rectangle  equal  in  area  to 
ABCD. 

(5)  In  a  right-angled  triangle  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 


the  two  sides  containing  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  side  subtending  the  right  angle. 

PQRS  is  a  parallelogram,  show  that  PR^-i-QS^  =  PQ' 
+  QR=  +  RS=  +  SP=. 

(6)  Illustrate  and  verify  by  means  of  a  geometrical  figure 
the  algebraic  identity,  a'  -  6*  =  (a  -f  b)  (a  -  b). 

In  any  triangle  ABC,  if  AD  is  a  median  and  AD'  is  per- 
pendicular to  BC.  then  AB=  -  AC^  =  2BC  .  DD'. 


(A)  The  angle  which  an  arc  subtends  at  the  centre  of  a 
circle  is  double  that  wliich  it  subtends  at  any  point  on  the 
remaining  part  of  the  circumference. 

(B)  Draw  a  circle  of  radius  4  cm.,  and  take  a  point  6.5  cm. 
from  its  centre.  Construct  a  pair  of  tangents  from  this  point 
to  the  circle. 

(C)  If  two  chords  AB  CD  of  a  circle  intersect  at  O,  show 
that  the  rectangle  AO. OB  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  CO.OD. 

Part  II. 

(7)  If  two  circles  touch,  the  point  of  contact  hes  in  a 
straight  line  joining  their  centres. 

Draw  three  equal  circles  of  radius  2  cm.  so  that  their 
centres  form  the  angular  points  of  a  triangle  whose  sides 
are  4.5  cm.,  5.2  cm.,  and  5.6  cm.  Construct  a  fourth  circle 
to  touch  these  three  circles  so  as  to  enclose  them  all. 

(8)  Draw  two  straight  fines  AB  and  CD  intersecting  at  a 
point  O  so  that  OA  =  .8  in.,  OB  =  1.2  in.,  OC  =  1.6  in., 
and  OD  =  .6  in.  Join  AD,  DB,  BC,  CA.  Measure  the 
angles  of  the  quadrilateral  'so  formed  and  find  the  sum  of 
A  and  B,  and  of  C  and  D. 

Justify  your  results  by  general  reasoning,  and  show- 
that  they  are  independent  of  the  angle  at  which  AB  and 
CD  intersect. 

(9)  Show  that  the  internal  bisector  of  an  angle  of  a  tri- 
angle divides  the  opposite  side  in  the  ratio  of  the  sides  con- 
taining the  angle. 

The  internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  BAC  cut 
the  base  in  D  and  E,  and  the  circle  ABC  in  F  and  G.  Show 
that  (i)  FG  bisects  BC  at  right  angles,  (ii)  FC  touches  the 
circle  ACD,  (iii)  GC  touches  the  circle  ACE. 

(10)  A  and  B  are  fixed  points  :  find  the  locus  of  a  point  P 
which  moves  in  such  a  way  that  (i)  2AP-  +  BP-  is  con- 
stant, (ii)  2AP  =  BP. 

(11)  If  ABC  and  DEF  are  two  triangles  in  which  LB  = 
LE,  show  that  the  ratio  of  their  areas  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
the  rectangle  AB.BC  to  the  rectangle  DE.EF. 

Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with  sides  2  in.  long 
and  bisect  it  by  means  of  a  fine  drawn  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides.     State  and  prove  your  construction. 

Algebra. — Part  I. 
(Time  allowed,  2J  hours) 

(i)  Evaluate  x^  -   3.r  +  2  when  a;  =  o,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

Divide  i   -  x^  +  y^  +  i^yhy  1   -  x  +  y. 

(2)  Express  in  algebraic  symbols  the  following :  the 
difference  of  the  cubes  of  two  quantities  divided  by  their 
difference  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  squares  together  with 
their  product. 

Prove    that    (a  -   bf  -t-  (6  -  cf  +  {c  -  af  =  i  {a  -  b 
(6  -  c)  (c  -  a). 
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(3)  Find  the  least  expression  which  contains 

aj(',  ^ab{a  +  x)-,  aVx  -  bV,  a'  +  a^x  -  ax'  -  x* 


as  factors. 
Simplify 

c  +  a 


a  +  b 


+ 


b  +  c 


(i)Ui  =  i 

X 


(a  -  b)  (b  -  c)        (b  -  c)  {c  -  a)    '    {c  -  a)  (a  -  b). 

(4)  Draw  on  squared  paper  the  graphs  of  2X  -  3  and 
32  -    I2;ir.     Use  them  to  solve  the  equations  2.v  -  y  =  3 

and  3^  +  —  =  8. 
4 

(5)  Solve  the  equations  : 

5.  _  i  =  -I 

y  X       y        12' 

(ii)  24;!?*  +  7.*  -  6  =  o. 
(iii)  2x^  +  ^xy  -  2y'^  =  12. 
X  +  y  =  3. 

(6)  A  man  has  to  walk  1 2  miles.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
mile  he  increases  his  speed  by  one  mile  per  hour  and  thus 
arrives  at  his  destination  50  minutes  earlier  than  if  he 
had  retained  his  original  pace.  How  fast  did  he  begin  to 
walk,  and  how  long  did  he  take  over  his  journey  ? 

(A)  Factorise  : 

(i)  6x'  +  sx  -  6. 
(ii)  acx'  -  {a'  -  be)  x  -  ab. 
(iii)  x'  +  4xy  +  y-  +  ^x  +  6y  +  2. 

(B)  Find  the  remainder  when  3.1;'  -  4^^  +  ax  -  6  is 
divided  by  jr  -  2.  For  what  value  of  a  will  the  division  be 
exact  ? 

(C)  Find,  correct  to  the  nearest  hundredth,  the  values  of  x 
which  make  x'  +  jx  equal  to  -  i. 

(D)  Ii  X  +  1  =  A  (.ir  -  2)  +  B  (;ir  -  3)for  all  values  of  ,v, 
find  A  and  B.     Hence  show  that  the  fraction 

X    +   I 

{X    -    2)  (X    -    3) 

can  be  expressed  as  the  algebraic  sum  of  two  fractions  with 
numerical  numerators  whose  denominators  are  x  -  2  and 
^  -  3- 

P.\RT   II. 

(7)  Solve  the  equations  : 

(i)  a  (a  -  I )  .V*    -  (2a  -  b    -   i)  x  -  b'  -\-  i  —  o 
(ii)  x''  +  xy  +  y-  =  13 

X*  +  xy'  +  y*  —  91 

(8)  If  a  and  (3  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  ax'  +  bx  +  c 

b  c 

=  o,  show  that  o  +  /3  =   -   -  and  a/3  =  - 

a  a. 

(9)  Draw  the  graph  oi  y  —  x'^  and,  by  finding  where  it  is 
cut  by  a  certain  line,  solve  2x''-  -   ^at  +  3  =  o. 

(10)  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  number  to  the  base  10  and 
provefromyour  definition  that  log.  ,„a6=  log.,„a   +  log.,„6. 

Use  your  logarithmic  tables  to  evaluate  4.646   x  .00863 

.01764   X  25.12 
and  to  find  the  radius  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  3  sq.  ft. 

(11)  Show  that  7 is  greater  or  less  than  -.  according 

as  a  is  less  or  greater  than  6,  all  the  quantities  being  positive. 


ace, 
b       a       b 


■J 


2a'  +  c-  +  e'        5a  -  4c  +  6« 


26-'  +  d*  4-  f       56  -  4(i  +  6/ 
(12)  Show  how  to  insert  n  geometrical  means  between  a 

n-r  r+I 

and  6,  and  prove  that  the  {r  +  i)*  mean  is  a  "+'  b  "+'' 

The  sum  of  three  consecutive  terms  of  an   arithmetical 
progression  is  18,  and  their  product  is  120  :  find  them. 


How  many  terms  of  the  series  10,9^,9,  make  105  ?  Sum 
to  infinity  i   -  i  +  |^  -    •   •   • 

English  History.     Outlines.     1509-1688 

(i)  What  wars  did  the  foreign  poUcy  of  Henry  VIII. 
involve  England  in  ? 

(2)  Compare  the  course  of  the  Reformation  in  England 
with  that  of  Scotland. 

(3)  To  what  extent  were  the  Tudor  sovereigns  obliged  to 
yield  to  Parhament  ? 

(4)  What  was  the  object  of  the  Spanish  Armada  ?  Why 
was  it  so  long  in  coming,  and  how  was  it  defeated  ? 

(5)  Describe  the  results  of  Enghsh  rule  (i 509-1 641)  in 
Ireland. 

(6)  Point  out  the  advance  of  England  as  a  sea  Power  after 
1588. 

(7)  Was  Cromwell's  European  policy  successful  ? 

(8)  How  do  the  characters  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
explain  the  success  of  the  one  and  the  failure  of  the  other  ? 

(q)  What  enactments  of  the  Long  Parhament  were  re- 
tained at  the  Restoration,  and  what  repealed  ? 

(10)  Why  arc  the  events  of  1688  termed  the  English 
Revolution  ? 

Special  Period.     1603-1647 

(i)  What  were  the  chief  points  at  issue  between  James 
and  his  Parhament  up  to  the  death  of  Robert  Cecil  ? 

(2)  Account  for  the  failure  of  Buckingham's  ministry. 

(3)  What  new  methods  of  taxation  were  put  in  force  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  ? 

(4)  When  was  the  question  of  religion  first  introduced  into 
the  quarrel  between  Parhament  and  King  ? 

( 5 )  Contrast  the  political  aims  of  Strafiord  and  Pym. 

(6)  What  was  the  relative  strength  of  King  and  Parha- 
ment at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1644  ? 

(7)  Draw  a  sketch  map  of  England,  sho\\ang  the  districts 
that  adhered  to  Parhament  and  King. 

(8)  What  prevented  Charles  from  regaining  his  position  as 
King  after  his  surrender  by  the  Scotch  army  ? 

(9)  What  were  the  chief  changes  in  the  development  of 
Enghsh  hterature  in  this  period  ? 

RoM.\N  History.     Outlines,     b.c.   164— a. d.   14 

(i)  Explain  "  Ccerite  Franchise,"  "Jus  Arimini," 
"  Prisci  Latini,"  "  Nomen  Latinum,"  "  Praefectura." 

(2)  What  was  the  result  of  the  First  Punic  War  .' 

(3)  Describe,  with  map,  either  Hannibal's  route  over  the 
Alps,  Of  the  battle  of  the  Trebbia,  or  the  battle  of  Lake 
Trasimenus,  or  the  battle  of  Cannae,  or  the  siege  of  Syracuse. 

(4)  "  Divide  et  impera."  Illustrate  the  operation  of  this 
maxim  of  Roman  rule  from  202  B.C.  to  146  B.C. 

(5)  What  were  Marius'  miUtary  reforms  ? 

(6)  Sketch  the  course  of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Jugurtha. 

(7)  Compare  the  campaigns  of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius  m 

Asia. 

(8)  What  were  "  the  Perusine  War,"  "  the  Alexandrine 
War,"  "  the  year  of  six  consuls." 

(9)  Compare  Augustus'  method  of  estabUshing  a  despot- 
ism with  that  of  JrUus. 

(10)  Describe  the  arrangements  made  by  Augustus  for 
provincial  government. 
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Special  Period.     B.C.    133-59 

( 1 )  What  are  our  authorities  for  tliis  period  ? 

(2)  Compare  the  attempts  at  reform  of  the  two  Gracchi. 

(3)  What  evils  did  the  proposals  of  Saturniniis  try  to 
remedy  ? 

(4)  Is  Cinna  to  be  counted  as  one  of  the  reformers  ? 

(5)  Illustrate  the  corruption  of  the  Senatorial  Order. 

(6)  Explain  "  Varian  Commission,"  "  Italica."  "  Lex 
Aurelia,"  "  Lex  Thoria,"  "  Lex  Julia." 

(7)  How  far  was  Cassar  involved  in  the  Catiline  con- 
spirac}'  ? 

(8)  "  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia.  practically 
superseded  by  Sulla's  "  Quastiones,"  was  restored  by  the 
trial  of  Rabirius  "  :  what  were  the  circumstances  of  this 
trial  ? 

(9)  Explain  "  Imperium  infinitum  aequam."  "  Ultimum 
decretum,"  "  Triumvirate." 

(id)  Draw  a  map  showing  the  great  roads  of  the  Empire 
B.C.  63. 

Inorganic  Chemistry 

( I )  How  is  sulphuretted  hj'drogen  obtained  pure  ?  How 
may  its  composition  be  determined  quantitatively  ?  V^^lat 
are  the  impurities  which  are  usually  present  in  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  prepared  from  commercial  sulphuric  acid  and 
ferrous  sulphide  ? 

{2)  Compare  and  contrast  the  hydrides  of  chlorine  and 
iodine.  How  would  you  attempt  to  detect  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  in  a  mixture  which  might  contain  all 
or  any  of  them  ?  How  are  these  substances  estimated  in  a 
mixture  containing  all  of  them  ? 

(3)  A  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  air 
stands  in  an  endiometcr  over  mercury.  How  would  you 
find  the  proportions  in  which  these  gases  are  present  ? 
Calculate  the  mass  of  i  htre  of  each  of  these  gases  at  17°  C. 
and  720  mm.  pressure. 

(4)  Berzelius  found  that  100  parts  of  tin  when  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid  and  ignited  yielded  127.2  parts  of  the  oxide. 
Calculate  from  this  the  "  equivalent  "  of  tin.  What  do  you 
understand  by  "  equivalent  "  ?  Wliat  other  evidence  would 
you  require  before  you  could  find  the  atomic  weight  ? 

(5)  What  are  the  principal  ores  of  copper  ?  Write  an 
account  of  the  extraction  of  copper.  How  could  you 
prepare  from  copper  samples  of  hydrated  copper  sulphate, 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  cuprous  chloride,  cupric 
chloride  ? 

(6)  Write  an  account  of  the  experiments  which  were  made 
by  Ca  endish  and  by  Dumas  to  determine  the  composition 
of  water.     What  is  hydrogen  dioxide  ? 

(7)  Give  a  short  account  of  the  Periodic  Law.  and  show 


how  some  of  the  predictions  of  Mendelejeff  pointed  out 
fields  for  subsequent  research. 

(8)  Describe  the  effect  of  heat  on  each  of  the  following 
bodies  :  Red  lead,  white  lead,  white  arsenic,  ammonia  alum, 
potassium  chlorate,  ammonium  nitrate. 

Express,  if  you  can,  the  reactions  by  equations. 

Greek  History.     Outlines  to  ^2^  b.c. 
(i)  Draw  a  map  either  (a)  of  the  Peloponnesus  or  {b)  of 
Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily. 

(2)  When  does  Greek  history  begin  ? 

(3)  What  were  the  institutions  that  distinguished  Sparta 
from  other  Greek  states,  and  how  did  they  originate  ? 

(4)  What  influences  directed  the  course  of  Greek  colonisa- 
tion ? 

(5)  How  far  did  the  Greek  states  at  any  time  approach  to 
federal  institutions  .' 

(6)  What  were  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  naval  supremacy 
by  Athens  ?     Which  states  profited  most  by  her  fall  ? 

(7)  What  did  Epaminondas  achieve  ? 

(8)  Contrast  the  position  and  resources  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  with  those  of  Athens. 

(9)  To  what  extent  do  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the 
Great  display  political  sagacity  ? 

(10)  Describe  the  origin  and  development  of  the  judicial 
system  at  Athens. 

Special  Period,     b.c.   510-445 
(i)  What  innovations  on  the  Solonian  constitution  did 
Cleisthenes  introduce  ?     What  changes  were  made  in  his 
system  after  the  Persian  wars  ? 

(2)  Draw  a  map  to  illustrate  either  (a)  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, or  (b)  the  battle 'of  Salamis,  or  (c)  the  battle  of  Platsea. 

(3)  Had  Themistocles  any  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greek 
states  after  his  ostracism  ? 

(4)  Account  for  the  change  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Archons  and  the  Strategi  during  this  period. 

(5)  Describe  the  organisation  of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos, 
and  point  out  its  weakness. 

(6)  Contrast  the  aims  of  Cimon  and  Pericles.  At  what 
date  did  the  latter  supersede  the  former  in  the  control  of 
Athenian  policy  ? 

(7)  When  and  how  was  the  Persian  War  brought  to  an 
end  ? 

(8)  What  was  the  importance  of  the  battle  of  Coronea  in 

447  B.C.   ? 

(9)  What  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  literature 
of  this  period  ? 

(10)  Sketch  the  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
and  Italian  Hellenes  in  this  period. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Ju/y  26,  1905. 

The  regulations  for  secondary  schools  for  the 
coming  3'ear,  recently  issued  to  the  public  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  contain  some  points 
which  are  of  rather  more  than  passing  interest. 
Though  they  proceed  generally  on  the  hues  of 
those  of  the  previous  year,  modifications  have 
been  introduced  with  the  view  of  allowing  greater 
elasticity  in  carrjdng  them  out.  Beginning  with 
a  warning  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board  are  very  limited,  and  call  for  the  strictest 
economy  in  their  administration,  the  memorandum 
states  that  detailed  grants  for  special  purposes 
should  (except  in  one  particular  case)  now  cease, 
and  the  money  be  applied  to  the  furtherance  of  a 
four  years'  course  which  will  comprise  a  complete 
scheme  of  graded  instruction.  Moreover,  managers 
of  schools  are  cautioned  that  much  wastefulness 


results  from  a  too  lavish  indulgence  in  a  system 
of  scholarships  without  due  care  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  schools  : 
and  it  is  recommended  that  grants  made  from  the 
Exchequer  should  be  applied  to  the  latter  object 
rather  than  to  the  former. 

For  details  the  reader  wiU  go  to  the  Code  itself, 
but  the  introductory  note  provides  a  good  deal  of 
sensible  comment  upon  our  educational  needs  and 
their  supply.  "  Good  education  cannot  be  bought 
cheap  ;  it  must  be  paid  for,  whether  by  the  scholars 
or  by  some  one  else  for  them  " — this  is  a  truth  which 
should  be  carved  over  the  door  of  every  education 
authority's  board  room.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
it  is  daily  becoming  more  readily  acknowledged,  but 
it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  set  the  idea  in  motion. 
The  fear  is,  nowadays,  rather  that  the  public  may 
become  scared  at  the  cost  of  education,  and  drop  it, 
just  when  it  seems  likely  to  enter  upon  a  very  useful 
and  encouraging  stage.  We  hear  remarks  occa- 
sionally about  the  necessity  of  "  cutting  the  coat 
according  to  the  cloth,"   and  we  think  that  the 
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application  of  such  cold  douches  are  neither  good 
sense  nor  good  policy  ;  what  is  urgently  needed  is, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  cloth  should  be  big  enough 
to  cut  a  decent-sized  coat  out  of.  We  don't  aU 
of  us  want  to  wear  educational  "  Etons." 

The  experiment,  to  which  we  alluded  some  months 
ago,  of  taking  engineering  apprentices     from  their 
work  in  order  to  allow  them  to  attend  afternoon 
classes,  is  not  all  plain  sailing.     There  are  two  sides 
to  every  question  ;    and  while  it  is  absurd  from  the 
teacher's  point  of  view  to  expect  young  men  who 
go  to  work  at  six  o'clock,  and  continue  at  it  all  day, 
to  go  to  evening-classes  at  the  end  of  it,  the  question 
of  broken  time  must  necessarily  affect  the  point  of 
view  of  the  employers.     There  must,  apparently, 
be  considerable  waste  somewhere  :    and  the  manu- 
facturer not  unnaturally  objects  to  an  apprentice 
who  is  his  workman  only  in  part.     As  one  of  them 
said,    "  the   training   of   apprentices   is   important, 
but  it  is  not  the  main  object  of  carrying  on  business." 
Perhaps  if  the  special  training  is  given  only  to  the 
most  promising  young  men  and  to  no  others,   it 
will  pacify  the  master  ;  but  this  wiU  lead  to  trouble 
almost  inevitably,  since  it  leaves  such  a  loophole  for 
favouritism,  and  consequently,  for  jealousy  amongst 
the    workmen.      Besides,    special   classes    will    be 
infinitely  more  expensive  to  keep  going.     It  is  to 
be    hoped  that    some  agreement    may    be    arrived 
at  ;    but,  failing  that,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
insist  upon  some  such  clause  being  inserted  in  the 
articles  of  apprenticeship.     Such  training  will  pay 
in  the  long  run,  however  difficult  it  seems  to  work 
nowadays.     Any    system    of    "  half-time "    is    ex- 
ceedingly   complicated,    as   even    our    educational 
experts  have  found  in  the  case  of  pupil  teachers. 

We  notice  that  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  training  of  military  officers  at  the 
University  of  Manchester  produced  a  protest  from  the 
representatives  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  too 
often  forgotten,  perhaps,  that  militarism  does  not 
appeal  to  everybody  ;  and  that  there  are  some  who 
have  the  very  strongest  objections  to  training  young 
people  with  the  object  of  making  them  potential 
soldiers.  The  bogey  of  conscription  is  usually  held 
up  to  frighten  the  nation  into  adopting  some  uni- 
versal system  of  cadet  corps  ;  but  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  being  opposed  equally  to  both  alternatives. 
A  volunteer  is  worth  several  pressed  men,  the  proverb 
says — though  it  may  not  be  the  opinion  just  now 
of  the  sages  of  the  War  Office.  We  heard  the  other 
day  of  a  school  which  prided  itself  on  "  fostering  " 


the  martial  spirit  by  every  means  in  its  power  ; 
whereupon  a  wag  remarked  that  "  at  any  rate,  it 
was  better  than  '  Arnold-Forstering  '  it :  "  a  grim 
allusion  to  the  discouragement  of  our  volunteers 
by  the  authorities  of  Pall  Mall.  We  are  inclined  to 
say,  after  careful  inquiry  into  the  question,  that  any 
form  of  compulsory  soldiering  at  schools  would, 
instead  of  creating  public  spirit,  only  succeed  in 
kiUing  it.  Boys  have  too  little  time  to  themselves 
as  it  is. 

Dr.  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia  University 
was  accorded  a  very  warm  reception  by  the  educa- 
tionists of  the  metropolis  during  his  recent  visit. 
His  assistance  to  the  Mosely  commission  is  already 
on  record,  and  the  various  functions  and  receptions 
given  in  his  honour  will  tend  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  our  reformers  are  grateful  for  it,  and  are  not 
averse  to  taking  a  hint  in  the  matter  of  new  methods 
and  new  educational  tendencies,  if  we  find  ourselves 
falling  behind  in  the  race.  It  is  impossible  properly 
to  compare  American  Universities  with  our  own 
older  foundations  :  most  likely  we  shall  see  them 
more  closely  reproduced  in  the  newer  institutions 
which  our  great  centres  of  industry  seem  bent  on 
establishing,  on  the  smallest  pretext  sometimes. 
But  there  are  some  things  in  which  America  can 
certainly  show  a  better  record  than  we  can  produce 
here,  if  utility  is  the  object  of  education.  There  is 
a  very  close  connection  between  the  University  and 
the  study  of  industrial  problems  :  research  is 
aided  and  encouraged  ;  and  money,  whether  from 
pubhc  or  private  sources,  is  always  forthcoming 
for  educational  objects.  When  we  compare  this 
with  what  is  the  case  on  this  side  of  the  water  we 
are  rather  amused  to  begin  with,  than  righteously 
indignant,  and  all  the  while  prodigiously  envious.   -^ 

The  latest  competitor  in  the  University  world 
is  the  new  establishment  at  Sheffield.  Seeing  that 
it  is  the  centre  of  the  steel  industry  of  this  kingdom, 
and  almost  of  the  whole  world,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  there  should  be  an  opening  there  for  the  most 
highly  skilled  type  of  technical  research  and  instruc- 
tion. It  only  remains  now  for  Sheffield  to  show 
that  it  is  sensible  of  its  responsibilities,  and  prepared 
to  make  the  most  of  its  advantages,  in  spreading 
further  the  light  of  higher  education.  Incidentally, 
we  should  like  to  congratulate  the  council  of  manage- 
ment on  their  appointment,  in  spite  of  some  ill- 
natured  and  ill-aimed  criticism  on  the  part  of  a 
portion  of  the  press,  of  so  excellent  a  Vice-Chancellor 
as  Sir  Charles  Eliot.     A  splendid  scholar,  imbued 
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with  the  learning  and  traditions  of  Oxford,  and 
further  equipped  with  the  wider  and  more  illuminat- 
ing experience  of  the  world  outside,  he  seems  an 
ideal  man  for  the  task  of  guiding  the  destinies  of 
the  new  teaching  centre  at  Sheffield. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  scientific  training  has 
appeared  since  our  last  issue,  and  is  in  many  respects 
a  noteworthy  document.  It  confesses  with  a 
candour  that  is  almost  brutal  that  instead  of  having 
a  technological  school  worthy  of  our  great  com- 
mercial standing,  we  have  provided  nothing  more 
than  a  sort  of  training  college  education  to  our 
scientific  students,  and  that  to  all  important  posts 
in  mining  work  in  our  o\vn  colonies  foreigners  stand 
the  best  chance  of  being  appointed,  because  of  their 
vastly  superior  training.  It  suggests  that  the  exist- 
ing institutions  for  such  instruction  should  all  be 
combined  in  one  comprehensive  scheme,  into  a  sort 
of  Imperial  Charlottenburg.  The  Royal  College 
of  Science,  they  recommend,  should  be  amalgamated 
with  the  South  Kensington  College  and  that  of  the 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  Money  will 
have  to  be  found  :  private  donations,  grants  from 
the  City  Corporation  and  Livery  and  from  the 
County  Council,  must  be  supplemented  by  assistance 
from  Government  sources.  Fortunately,  official 
sanction  is  not  withheld  from  this  proposal,  and  assist- 
ance has  been  promised  ;  so  that  in  due  course  we 
may  hope  to  have  a  College  which  will  be  worthy 
of  our  position.  Who  is  the  anonymous  donor, 
we  wonder,  who  first  set  the  ball  rolling  ?  It  is 
amazing  that  our  official  controllers  of  education 
should  need  an  example  of  this  nature  to  spur  them 
on  to  ask  for  a  contribution  from  the  national  purse. 
WTien  will  our  statesmen  realise  that  money  spent 
on  education  is  an  investment,  and  a  good  one, 
too  ?  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  funds  are  forthcom- 
ing from  the  Exchequer  for  any  and  every  wasteful 
and  unproductive  object,  while  education,  the  most 
vital  of  all  interests,  starves. 

The  new  regulations  for  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing of  pupil  teachers  have  just  been  issued,  and 
proceed  more  or  less  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  last 
year's  syllabus,  with  a  few  modifications  added  which 
the  experience  of  a  year  has  shown  to  be  desir- 
able. From  August  i,  1906,  no  candidate  under  the 
age  of  sixteen  will  be  admitted  to  any  school  in 
an  urban  district,  whUe  for  the  year  previous  to  this 
no  exceptional  arrangements  for  the  instruction  of 


pupil  teachers  will  be  allowed  except  in  very  urgent 
cases,  and  that  only  after  reference  to  the  Board. 
This  ensures  that  the  pupil  teacher  shall  have  the 
full  amount  of  instruction  before  proceeding  to  his 
training  proper.  An  important  change  is  also  con- 
tained in  the  article  which  refers  to  the  curriculum 
employed.  The  code  suggests  that  a  pupil-teacher 
centre  should  be  organised  in  such  a  way  as  to 
take  its  place  between  the  course  of  the  secondary 
school  and  that  of  the  training  college  to  which  it 
is  intended  normally  to  lead  up.  Although  the 
difficulties  of  local  authorities  are  fully  recognised, 
the  Board  seems  to  think  that  the  time  has  come 
for  bringing  all  these  institutions  into  line,  and  so  it 
is  recommended  that  the  full  course  of  instruction 
should  be  given  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible, 
to  the  ablest  of  the  scholars,  at  any  rate. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  inaugurating  a  new  system 
there  must  be  cases  where  hardship  is  experienced. 
The  authorities  have  shown  some  forbearance  in 
the  past,  but  it  is  clear  that  from  the  present  time 
they  intend  to  hold  the  reins  a  little  tighter. 
Whether  this  wiU  be  to  the  liking  of  those  chargeable 
with  the  instruction  of  intending  teachers  is  open 
to  doubt.  It  is  not  infrequently  said  by  such  people 
that  if  the  department  would  only  let  them  alone 
for  a  little  while,  and  not  harry  them  with  so  many 
lists  of  regulations — including,  as  they  do,  changes 
in  the  courses  of  study  which  have  not  had  time  to 
be  tested  properly, — they  might  get  good  work  done. 
A  comparison  of  the  present  year's  regulations 
with  those  of  last  year  wUl  reveal  that  there  are 
several  alterations,  in  the  broad  schemes  and  in 
detail,  which  might  have  been  avoided  if  they  had 
been  digested  carefully  before  their  first  publication. 
But,  like  everybody  else,  the  Board  of  Education 
must  live  and  learn. 

The  London  County  Education  Committee  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  their  latest  appointment. 
Out  of  a  very  large  number  of  candidates  Miss 
Fawcett  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant 
to  the  education  department.  Her  defeat  of  the 
Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  fifteen  years  ago 
has  apparently  not  been  forgotten  ;  it  suppUed 
a  reason,  if  any  were  needed,  for  the  better  treatment 
of  ladies  in  the  way  of  degrees,  but  the  lesson  has 
not  been  taken  to  heart  yet.  Miss  Fawcett  has  had 
wide  experience  of  administration,  and  this  know- 
ledge, quite  apart  from  her  other  abiUties,  will  be 
of  great  service  to  London  education. 
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Points  about  Public  Schools. 
A  Causerie 

By  S.  E.  W. 

Since  last  month  there  has  been  a  perfect  deluge  of 
pubUc-school  speech-days.  During  the  speech-day 
season  the  accounts  in  the  daily  papers  often  give  one 
pause.  What  is  said  by  boys  or  headmasters  is  nearly 
always  sound,  and  may  be  accepted  by  the  veriest 
Momus  of  criticism,  but  when  the  distinguished  stranger 
mounts  the  platform  we  are  subject  to  thrills  of  various 
kinds.  I  suppose  this  institution  of  a  speech  of  encourag- 
ment  from  a  veteran  and  distinguished  prize-giver 
or  speech-day  president  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  defended, 
but  of  course  its  merits  depend  on  the  man.  One  may 
distinguish  broadly  three  types  of  these  gentlemen. 
One  is  wholly  laudable  ;  he  makes  a  really  stimulating 
speech,  coached  in  manly  and  sympathetic,  yet  dignified 
language.  A  second  delivers  with  gusto  all  the  educa- 
tional platitudes  he  has  ever  read  or  heard  :  he  enjoys 
his  Httle  quarter  of  an  hour,  harms  nobody  and  benefits 
none.  The  third  is  a  positively  harmful  type.  Knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  the  balance  of  things  among  the  boys 
he  is  addressing,  he  lauds  to  the  sky  the  cricket  records 
of  a  school  whose  heart  is  being  eaten  out  by  excessive 
athleticism,  or  in  sentences  which  reveal  a  ludicrously 
narrow  view  of  life,  tells  the  boys  how  he  has  "  got  on," 
and  urges  them  to  go  and  do  likewise.  I  have  known 
moments  in  the  speech  of  such  a  distinguished  stranger 
prove  the  bitterest  moments  of  a  schoolmaster's  year. 
However,  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  At 
the  City  of  London  Prize  Day  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
hear  what  the  Bishop  of  Ripon  had  to  say  about  the 
importance  of  English  literature  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum !  Such  words  as  his,  though  it  might  be  supposed 
things  have  moved  forward  in  the  last  few  years,  are 
still  badly  needed.  The  Assistant  Masters'  Association 
and  the  Board  of  Education  may  issue  well-considered 
schemes  of  literature  training,  and  publishers  may 
put  on  the  market  editions,  well-edited  and  cheap,  of 
good  English  writers,  but  the  reactionary  spirit  of 
many  public  schools  still  keeps  the  best  and  noblest 
examples  of  English  literature  waiting  out  in  the  cold. 
When  a  master  is  enthusiastic  or  even  interested,  what 
can  he  not  effect  in  a  class-room  ?  The  want  of  a  feeling 
for  English  literature  in  the  master  is  the  most  serious 
factor  in  this  business  :  a  good  classical  degree  is  not 
necessarily  a  guarantee  of  it,  and  against  it  are  many 
of  the  forces  of  public  school  life.  No  one  would  seriously 
contend  that  culture  is  to  be  won  solely  from  books. 
"  Culture,"  to  quote  Matthew  Arnold,  "  is  a  mere  living 
process,  and  requires  that  the  student  shall  at  times 
close  his  books,  leave  his  solitary  room,  and  mingle  wdth 
his  fellow  men."  Now,  the  gregariousness  of  public 
schools,  in  both  the  intellectual  and  recreative  depart- 
ments, is  always  with  us,  and  is  a  wholesome  influence 
in  its  way,  but  this  is  not  the  side  of  public  school  life 


that  needs  emphasising  to-day.  Rather  the  bishop's 
reminder  of  the  influence  of  literature  upon  taste  and 
character  is  what  needs  to  be  taken  to  heart,  and  that 
not  only  by  the  boys  but  also  by  the  masters  of  our  public 
schools. 

But  to  return  to  school  speech-days.  We  notice  that 
the  Repton  function  began  with  cricket,  and  Rossall 
ended  with  it.  One  of  the  most  useful  speeches  was  that 
of  Lord  James  of  Hereford  at  Cheltenham.  The  theme 
of  it  was  that  the  sixty  years  since  he  left  school  had  seen 
many  changes  in  the  school  world  :  now  there  is  no  royal 
road  into  the  public  service  for  wealth  and  influence, 
but  that  a  boy's  advancement  depends  upon  his  ability, 
intellectual  force,  and  integrity  of  life.  And  then  he 
touched  the  real  spring  of  Enghsh  public-school  life, 
when  he  urged  boys  when  out  in  the  world  to  apply  as 
a  test  for  their  actions  the  query,  "  What  will  they  say 
at  Cheltenham  ?  "  This  fundamentally  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  public  schools,  old  or  newly  established, 
the  effection  of  its  alumni  for  their  alma  mater,  is  well 
put  by  Mr.  Paton,  the  High  Master  of  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  in  his  recent  pamphlet  on  English 
public  schools.  "  As  you  come  out  from  speeches  at 
Eton  on  June  4,  you  see  posted  on  the  notice-board 
telegrams  from  Etonians  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  sending  their  greetings  to  the  old  school,  which 
is  never  far  from  their  thoughts.  Once  belong  to  a  school 
and  you  belong  to  its  fellowship  for  life.  You  are  known 
among  your  friends  as  an  Old  Westminster,  an  Old 
Carthusian,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  You  claim  the 
acquaintance  of  any  other  old  boy  you  may  meet  on  your 
travels — it  is  a  sort  of  freemasonry."  From  this  quota- 
tion I  may  well  go  on  in  the  space  left  to  me  to  Mr. 
Paton's  excellent  little  pamphlet  in  general.  In  it 
he  says,  while  admitting  important  defects,  what  he 
can  of  the  merits  of  the  public -school  system.  Like 
Dr.  Way  of  Rossall,  who  complained  at  prize-giving 
of  the  amount  of  carping  criticism  the  public  schools 
had  to  put  up  with  nowadays,  Mr.  Paton  finds  that  the 
nation  has  mainly  fixed  the  blame  of  its  failures  in  the 
Boer  War  or  the  public  schools.  He  then  sketches 
out  the  fundamental  features  of  the  great  boarding- 
schools.  Mr.  Paton  himself,  it  is  generally  known, 
is  a  great  believer  in  the  future  of  great  day  schools. 
The  development  of  them  is  at  present  the  educational 
problem  which  England  has  to  solve.  But  Mr.  Paton 
knows  thoroughly  the  different  strands  which  make  up 
the  pubhc-school  spirit.  Among  many  interesting 
points,  he  contrasts  English  games  with  "  individual 
initiative  at  work  "  with  the  formal  and  artificial  system 
of  the  German  Turnen,  which  "  leaves  out  of  account 
a  boy's  combative  instinct,  his  passion  for  movement  in 
fresh  air,  his  gregarious  tendency."  He  draws  an  equally 
striking  contrast  between  the  government  of  a  French 
Lycee  and  that  of  an  English  pubhc  school.  "  The  one 
is  to  rely  on  thorough-going  supervision,  a  complete 
system  of  police,  with  no  concealment  possible.  .  .  . 
The  other  is  to  rely  on  inward  trustworthiness  and  a 
sound,  enlightened,  wisely  directed  public  opinion." 
So  sound  a  critic  as  Mr.  Paton  could  not  but  acknow- 
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ledge  that  too  much  is  expected  of  a  house-master, 
and  as  a  consequence  our  schools  suffer  intellectually. 
Masters  do  not  lay  sufficient  stress  on  efficient  methods 
of  teaching,  we  are  slow  in  adopting  our  curriculum  to 
modern  needs,  and  we  too  rarely  carry  on  our  studies 
as  the  German  schoolmaster  does.  But  here  we  must 
leave  Mr.  Paton  till  September. 


The  Future  of  Municipal 
Education 

By  "  Municeps" 

Sir  W.  Collins,  the  Chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  Education  Committee,  in  addressing  a  recent 
conference  on  educational  topics,  congratulated  his 
audience  that  now  for  the  first  time  the  three  great 
functions  connected  with  the  Ufe  of  the  people — namely, 
locomotion,  sanitation,  and  education — were  all  con- 
centrated under  municipal  control.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  on  the  face  of  it  he  was  literally  accurate, 
but  close  observers  into  the  trend  of  events  since  the 
Education  Act  was  passed  are  beginning  to  be  a  little 
apprehensive ;  as  to  whether,  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  the  true  municipal  ideal  pervades  at  present,  and 
is  likely  for  the  future  to  dominate  the  work  of  education 
conducted  by  the  local  education  authorities.  The 
essential  feature  of  municipal  administration  is  that 
every  ratepayer  should,  through  his  representatives  on 
the  municipal  council,  be  kept  in  close  touch  with  the 
whole  of  the  expenditure  from  the  rates  upon  all  muni- 
cipal purposes.  The  object,  of  course,  of  thus  keeping 
the  ratepayers  in  touch,  through  the  same  channel,  with 
all  expenditure  is  that  they  may,  in  their  minds  so  to 
speak,  co-ordinate  the  amounts  to  be  assigned  to  the 
various  objects;  and  so,  by  balancing  large  expenditure 
on  one  with  small  expenditure  on  another,  keep  the  whole 
district  rate  down  to  manageable  proportions.  As  a 
natural  corollary,  the  ratepayers  are  supposed  to  weigh 
in  their  minds  the  relative  importance  of  carrying  out 
in  any  one  year,  say,  the  building  of  a  new  technical 
institute,  a  new  system  of  drainage,  or  a  revolution  in 
the  methods  of  paving  the  roads.  Now  before  the 
Education  Act  was  passed,  there  existed  as  regards 
education  a  state  of  affairs  similar  to  that  which  still 
prevails  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law — namely, 
that  the  ratepayer  had  a  branch  of  his  work  done  for 
him  through  a  different  channel  from  the  ordinary  one, 
and  so  was  not  able  at  any  time  to  have  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  of  his  duties  and  his  burdens.  It  was 
generally  believed  and  stated  in  Parliament  that  the 
very  large  expenditure  of  the  School  Boards  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rate  raising  and  the  management 
of  elementary  education  was  in  the  hands  of  persons 
who  had  no  interest  in,  and  felt  no  responsibility  for, 
other  items  of  municipal  expenditure.  It  was  also 
freely  stated  in  Parhament  that  the  handing  over  of 


education  to  the  hands  of  the  County  and  Borough 
Councils  would  remedy  this  state  of  affairs ;  so  that  the 
unfortunate  ratepayers  would  not  have  two  independent 
burdens  placed  on  their  backs  at  one  time,  but  would  be 
treated  to  one  only,  and  that  not  more  than  they  could 
reasonably   bear.     The   Act,    by   making   the   Councils 
themselves,  and  not  any  hybrid  committees,  the  ulti- 
mately responsible  bodies  for  educational  expenditure, 
and  so  doing  away  with  the  compulsory  precept  system, 
endeavoured  to  ensure  this  result.     Every  one  is  familiar 
with    the    agitation    carried    on    in    certain    quarters 
for  increasing    the  number  of  members  of  the  London 
County  Council   by  one  third,   so   as   to  get  so-called 
"  educational  "  members  elected  from  each  constituency. 
This  system,  it  was  pointed  out.  if  carried  out  would 
defeat  the  central  object  of  the  Act,  by  creating  within 
each   Council   a  class  of  persons  who  would   consider 
themselves  responsible  to  the  ratepayers  only  for  the 
one   matter   of   education.     When   the   other   Councils 
were  creating  their  schemes  for  their  Education  Com- 
mittees,   considerable    controversy    raged    round    the 
proportion  and  method  of  election  or  selection  of  the 
outside  members.     The   London  County  Council  took 
the  extreme  step  of  having  on  its  Education  Committee 
no   outside  members  except   those   they  were  obliged 
to  put  on  by  statute,  and  successfully  fought  the  Board 
of  Education  on  this  point.     Some  of  the  more  pro- 
gressive   Borough    Councils    in    the    north    adopted    a 
similar  policy.     The  County  Council  of  Surrey  and  a 
few  others  in  a  less  degree  went  almost  as  far  by  declining 
to  give  nominations  to  outside  bodies,  and  by  co-opting 
a  very  hmited  number  of  eminent  persons  who  were 
also  county  ratepayers.     It  was,  however,  freely  stated 
in    many    quarters    that    where    the    County   Councils 
delegated  to  their  committees,  as  so  many  of  them  have 
done,  all  their  powers  under  the  Act  (except  those  of 
raising  a  rate  or  borrowing  money),  the  actual  working 
of  the  educational  machinery  would  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  "  outside  "  members,  the  ordinary  County  Coun- 
cillor being  so  full  of  work  in  other  directions  that  he 
would  not  have  the  time  to  give  to  the  work  of  the 
Education   Committee.     At   first,    at   any  rate   in   the 
majority  of  cases,  the  actual  control  of  the  work  of  the 
Education  Committees  was  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  members  themselves,  and  in  very  few  cases 
was  an  outside  member  appointed  to  a  sub-committee 
chairmanship  or  similar  important  post.     As  time  goes 
on,  however,  it  is  becoming  apparent  in  many  quarters 
that  owing  to  the  extremely  arduous  work  of  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  there  is  a  gradual  sifting  out  of  the 
Council  members  themselves,  so  that  a  certain  selected 
number  devote  their  attention  mainly,  if  not  entirelyi 
to  the  work  of  education,  thus  practically  placing  them- 
selves   for    general    municipal    purposes    in    the    same 
position  as  the  outside  members. 

Now  this  appears  to  constitute  a  very  real  danger  to 
the  municipal  ideal.  The  Councils  themselves  in  some 
cases  are  waking  up  to  this  fact,  and  are  placing  those 
prominent  educationists  who  are  chiefly  responsible  for 
advocating  advanced  education  expenditure,  on  their 
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Finance  Committees  also:  so  that  they  may,  at  any 
rate,  be  aware  of  the  expenditure  which  is  going  on 
in  other  directions,  and  may  come  into  close  contact  at 
intervals  with  those  rigid  economists  who  not  in- 
frequently dominate  the  Finance  Committees. 

As   a   result,  however,  of   the  extent   to  which   this 
tendency  to  educational  segregation  has  gone  on,  the 
education   rates   are   rising   in   all   directions,    and   the 
ratepayers  are  showing  their  alarm  by  demonstrations 
in  the  public  press,  at  special  meetings,  and  notably  at 
agricultural    functions.      There    is    grave   danger   that 
the    natural    reaction    will    set    in,    and    that    bodies 
of    the    nature    of     ratepayers'    associations    will     be 
formed   for   the   purpose   of   returning   to   the   various 
councils  at  the  next  council  elections  candidates  whose 
sole  recommendation  is  a  pledge  to  reduce  the  education 
rate.     When  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  comes  on  for 
amendment   or   permanent   renewal   in    Parliament,    if 
not  earlier,  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  agitation  in 
this  direction  coming  to  a  head.     It  is  feared  in  many 
educational  quarters  that  the  full  force  of  the  storm  will 
be  felt  by  the  higher  education  rate,   as  this  is  of  a 
purely   voluntary   character,    and   can   be   readily    cut 
off    without    any  Government    department    having    a 
word  to  say  in  the  matter.     The   statement    of    Lord 
Harris,     one     of    our    most    rigid    economists,    at    a 
recent  meeting  of   the    Kent   County  Council,  and  the 
extremely   apologetic   manner   in   which   Sir   W.    Hart 
Dyke  put  forward  in  his  this  year's  Budget  for  that 
county  a  plea  for  an  extremely  small   rate  for  higher 
education,  appears  to  show  that  the  agricultural  mind 
at   any  rate  is  moving  in   this   direction.     Now  it   is 
peculiarly  unfair  that  this  higher  education  work,  which 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  municipalities  since  1899, 
should  feel  the  force  of  a  reaction  against  elementary 
education  expenditure,  which   is   simply  relapsing  into 
the  condition  in  which  it  was  under  the  School  Boards, 
and  for  similar  reasons.     The  fact  that  the  Government 
will  not  make  the  training  of  teachers  a  national  charge, 
but  throws  it  upon  the  local  rates,  is  practically  the 
only  cause  for  an  increase  in  the  higher  education  rates 
over  the  amount  at  which  they  stood  before  the  Act  was 
passed ;  and  this  expenditure,  nominally  higher,  is  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  elementary  education.     What  then 
is  the  remedy  ?     There  appears  only  one  possible,  and 
that   is   for   the   municipal   councils   to   consider  upon 
general  principles  how  much  money  they  are  prepared 
to  spend  for  all  purposes.     This  will  force  them  to  treat 
education  exactly  as  they  would  any  matter  of  municipal 
concern,  and  so  to  give  notice  to  those  persons,  members 
or  otherwise,  responsible  for  elementary  education,  as 
Mr.  Balfour  put  it,  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
cloth  available  for  their  coats,   as  for  all  others,   and 
that  their  cutting  of  these  garments  must  be  carried 
out  accordingly. 

If  some  step  as  this  is  not  soon  taken  and  cordially 
obeyed  by  the  education  committees,  the  forces  of 
reaction  will  most  probably  result  in  upsetting  muni- 
cipal education  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  as  befell   the   control   of   the   School    Boards ; 


when  there  will  be  nothing  for  it  but  that  this  important 
branch  of  municipal  work  should  be  taken  entirely  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers,  and  conducted  over  their 
heads  and  perhaps  against  their  wishes  by  the  Central 
Government  itself. 

It  naturally  follows  as  a  corollary  that  when  the 
Government  demands  innovations  involving  a  large  rate 
expenditure,  they  should  at  the  same  time  make  a 
grant  in  aid.  There  are  signs  of  grace  in  this  direction 
in  the  offer  of  building  grants  for  training  colleges ;  but 
they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Elementary  and  even 
secondary  schools  have  an  equal  right  to  consideration 
in  the  same  direction. 


Practice  versus  Theory 

By  K.  Bathurst 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  has  lately  engaged  a  little  girl  as 
"  between-maid."     She  came  from  a  housewifely  centre 
in  London  where  she  had  received  two  years'  training 
in  domestic  subjects,  after  winning  a  scholarship  under 
the  London  County  Council.     My  friend  is  an  admirable 
housekeeper,   and    much    loved    by  her    servants :   her 
difficulty  is  not  how  to  keep  them  (as  is  the  case  with 
so  many  of  us)  but  how  to  get  rid  of  them :  they  never 
give  notice  of  their  own  accord.     The  unanimous  verdict 
of  this  household  is  against  the  child  :  not  only  does  she 
not    know    her    business,    but    she    appears    incapable 
of  learning  it.    "  Have  you  never  swept  a  room  before  ? " 
asked  her  mistress.     "  I  can  do  it  on  paper,"  was  the 
reply  actually  given.     May  I  take  this  answer  as  the 
text  of  my  article :  after  seven  years'  experience  as  an 
inspector  it  appears  to  sum  up  the  chief  reasons  for  our 
educational   failures.     We   educate  on   paper.     In  ele- 
mentary schools  at  any  rate  our  instructors,  our  man- 
agers,  and   above   all   the   Board   of   Education   itself, 
fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  kindergarten,  or  the  possi- 
bility  of   reaching   the    head   through   the   hands.     In 
town  schools,  it  is  true,  we  have  manual  training  centres 
and  cookery  centres,  not  to  mention  evening  continua- 
tion classes  on   many  technical  subjects,   but  in   this 
article  I  propose  to  deal  chiefly  with  the  case  of  country 
children.     There  are  in  England  5,047,129  childi"en  to 
be  educated  ;  of  whom,  I  think,  about  half  attend  schools 
in   rural   districts.     A   large   number   of   these   schools 
are    taught    by   masters    or   mistresses   single    handed. 
Assistance  is  usually  given  for  the  infants  ;  but  the  master 
or  mistress  is  personally  responsible  for  the  whole  of 
the  mixed  school,  girls  and  boys,  sometimes  to  the  tune 
of  fifty  children  in  all  standards,  and  aged  from  seven  to 
fourteen.     For   boys   no  manual   training   whatever  is 
provided.     A  limited  number  of  schools  take  up  cottage 
gardening,  but,  as  a  rule,  from  the  moment  a  child  aged 
from  six  to  seven  leaves  the  infant  class,  to  the  day  he 
gets  his   labour  certificate  at    twelve  years  old,  he  is 
educated  on  paper  ;  and  any  pliability  of  finger  or  handi- 
ness  obtained  by  learning  kindergarten  occupations  in 
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the  infant  class  is  quickly  lost.  The  little  girls  are 
nominally  better  off,  as  they  are  obliged  to  learn  needle- 
work. In  suggesting  a  remedy,  I  am  bound  to  call 
attention  to  this  state  of  things,  about  which  the  public 
is  curiously  ignorant.  Even  managers  of  schools  spend, 
in  many  cases,  little  or  no  time  inside  the  schools,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  management  is  mis- 
taken for  a  knowledge  of  the  education  given.  It  is 
not,  however,  possible  or  desirable  to  alter  hastily 
the  whole  curriculum  of  our  elementary  schools :  too 
many  subjects  have  already  been  introduced  by  well- 
intentioned  specialists ;  and,  on  general  lines,  the  Board 
of  Education  is  always  willing  to  allow  that  our  educa- 
tion has  been  "  bookish  and  unpractical,"  and  that  the 
real  needs  of  the  population  have  not  been  understood. 
So  much  so,  in  fact,  that  one  begins  to  distrust  phrases 
of  this  kind,  which,  while  displacing  sympathy  with  the 
general  dissatisfaction,  leave  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
in  the  same  position  as  before.  The  fault  appears  to 
lie  with  the  central  authority  itself,  whose  policy  has  been 
to  separate  technical  schools  from  elementary  schools 
in  the  towns,  and  to  omit  all  technical  training  in  the 
country.  I  am  anxious  to  prove  that  elementary  schools, 
whether  in  the  town  or  the  country,  should,  in  one  sense, 
be  technical  schools :  that  is,  I  wish  to  see  them  gradu- 
ally appro.ximate  in  character  to  manual  training  centres, 
by  adopting  a  progressive  kindergarten  for  the  lower 
classes,  and,  by  means  of  outside  assistance,  teaching 
some  form  of  manual  work  in  every  class.  I  should 
like  to  see  grammar  dropped  out  of  the  curriculum,  and 
lessons  on  arithmetic  immensely  simplified ;  the  study 
of  stocks,  shares,  and  recurring  decimals  omitted,  but 
how  to  calculate  the  amount  of  paper  required  for 
papering  various  sized  rooms,  or  carpets  for  carpeting 
various  sized  floors,  being  very  thoroughly  taught. 
Surely  practical  rather  than  theoretical  work  must  be 
best  for  very  young  children.  In  choosing  what  prac- 
tical instruction  to  give,  and  in  limiting  academic 
knowledge  to  first  principles,  the  age  of  the  child  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  I  think  the  public  forget 
when  it  clamours  for  domestic  instruction  in  rearing 
babies  for  girls,  or  military  drill  for  boys,  that  the  mass 
of  children  in  this  country  leave  school  at  twelve  years 
of  age.  One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  no  extra  sub- 
ject can  be  added  to  the  curriculum  without  omitting 
something  already  included  in  it.  This  must  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  the  child.  A  society  already  exists 
about  which  I  have  spoken  in  an  article  on  "  The 
Need  for  Natural  Nurseries,"  Nineteenth  Century — 
and  After,  May  1905.  The  secretary,  Miss  Fry, 
239  Marylebone  Road,  W.,  will  give  full  information 
if  required. 

She  has  started  an  organised  system  of  voluntary 
help  for  country  schools ;  and  the  ladies  who  belong  to 
the  society  are  willing  to  give  regular  lessons,  at  stated 
times,  on  various  subjects — carving — geography — gar- 
dening— botanising,  &c.  Apart  from  this  most  excellent 
project — Why  not  utilise  the  services  of  the  village  tailor 
and  the  village  bootmaker  ?  A  very  successful  class  has 
been  started  at  Holton  in  Oxfordshire.     Leave  had  to 


be  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  through 
the  kind  co-operation  of  the  manager,  who  is  rector, 
and  the  sympathetic  headmistress,  the  village  cobbler 
goes  once  or  twice  a  week  and  teaches  the  boys  to 
mend  their  own  boots.  I  believe  the  material  costs 
threepence  per  head,  and  the  tools  are  not  expensive, 
while  the  boys  are  dehghted  to  learn.  In  the  same 
•village  where  this  was  started  the  boys  asked  to  learn 
tailoring.  Think  what  an  invaluable  acquirement  the 
power  to  patch  his  own  coat  or  trousers  confers  on  a 
boy,  and  how  many  mental  qualities  precision  in  such 
work  encourages.  A  third  most  desirable  manual  oc- 
cupation is  handicapped  by  the  Code.  Except  in  sea- 
port towns  boys  are  not  allowed  to  learn  cookery,  or,  at 
any  rate,  cannot  get  a  grant  for  it.  In  country  schools 
the  difficulties  of  organisation  are  greatly  increased 
by  not  allowing  the  boys  to  learn  cookery  or  the  girls 
cottage  gardening. 

There  are  not  sufficient  children  of  either  sex  alone 
to  make  up  a  class  ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient 
reason  why  the  children  should  be  separated  when 
receiving  instruction  in  these  subjects. 

Moreover,  the  most  elaborate  regulations  exist  as 
to  the  apparatus  and  syllabus  required  in  learning 
cookery.  For  small  country  schools  a  kitchen  could 
surely  be  hired  twice  a  week  for  2s.  Cottagers  who 
pay  2s.  6d..  to  5s.  a  week  rent  would  look  upon  this  as 
ample  remuneration.  The  County  Council  could  pro- 
vide the  utensils  required  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  the 
actual  lesson  could  often  be  given  by  voluntary  as- 
sistance from  the  kitchen  of  the  squire  or  rector.  We 
make  too  much  fuss  about  certificates,  and  we  recognise 
too  little  the  value  of  using  the  same  kind  of  stove,  the 
same  sort  of  materials,  and  the  same  limited  number  of 
utensils  as  the  child  is  accustomed  to  at  its  home.  Half 
of  these  boys  and  girls  will  be  married  by  the  age  of 
twenty,  and  when  the  wife  is  ill  how  invaluable  know- 
ledge of  how  to  lay  the  kitchen  fire  would  be  to  her 
husband !  Let  the  local  County  Council  appoint 
women  inspectors  for  these  manual  subjects,  and  let  a 
little  pressure  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  increased  handiness 
of  the  children,  and  the  variety  such  occupations  would 
bring  to  the  usual  school  curriculum,  would  enormously 
enhance  the  popularity  of  the  village  school,  and  make 
the  parents  less  anxious  to  remove  the  child  before  it 
was  fourteen.  For  town  children,  as  I  said  before, 
manual  training  centres  are  in  many  instances  already 
provided.  About  town  children,  however,  one  criticism 
is  universally  applicable.  No  manual  training  is-given, 
as  a  rule,  between  the  infants'  school  and  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve.  In  standards,  i,  2,  3.  and  4  no  hand- 
work is  done.  Little  boys  just  over  six  years  old  are 
put  through  the  most  dreary  drill  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  &c.,  for  five  hours  a  day,  and  all  the 
occupations  of  the  infant  schools  are  given  up. 
Teachers  have  told  me  of  pathetic  instances  of  the 
children  standing  round  the  door  of  the  infant  depart- 
ment looking  longingly  at  the  occupations  they  had 
dropped.     When  they  reach  the  age  and  standard  at 
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which  manual  occupations  are  Eillowed,  they  attend  the 
manual  centre,  and  are  taught  the  use  of  expensive  tools 
with  every  conceivable  convenience  at  their  disposal : 
to  this  I  have  no  objection,  but  I  most  honestly  doubt 
whether  children  under  fourteen  profit  sufficiently  to 
make  the  outlay  justifiable  at  the  public  expense.  I 
would  have  attendance  at  continuation  schools  made 
compulsory,  and  every  inducement  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ships offered  after  fourteen ;  but  the  children  who  re- 
quire a  plane,  and  expensive  apparatus  for  turning  out  a 
bookshelf,  are  at  present  not  taught  anything  that  will 
keep  them  happily  employed  on  winter  evenings  at 
home.  I  would  far  rather  encourage  tailoring  with  a 
needle,  bootmending  with  a  cheap  tool,  and  carving 
with  a  common  clasp  knife,  pursuits  which  can  be 
practised  at  home,  and  afforded  by  poor  families, 
than  give  a  training  dependent  upon  the  existence  of 
apparatus  which  is  not  within  the  boys'  reach,  except 
for  the  few  hours  a  year  when  they  are  earning  a  "  manual 
training  grant." 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  needlework,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  already  compulsory,  but  which  is,  I  think, 
taught  on  very  old-fashioned  lines.  The  Board  of 
Education  have  a  lady  as  Chief  Inspector  for  needle- 
work. She  has,  I  imagine,  a  staff  of  assistants,  and  in 
all  the  examinations  for  teachers,  the  specimens  of 
needlework  are  sent  direct  to  headquarters  and  are 
judged  by  her.  But  through  the  country  generally, 
for  the  inspection  of  needlework  done  in  the  schools 
by  the  children  themselves  only  men  inspectors  are 
employed.  Every  few  years  the  lady  inspector  at 
headquarters  asks  to  have  specimens  of  needlework 
sent  to  her,  from  each  district  in  turn.  When  this  order 
arrives,  at  each  visit  to  a  school,  all  the  men  inspectors 
in  that  particular  district  have  to  see  the  girls  at  work, 
and  to  pack  the  specimens  up  in  paper  parcels  and 
direct  them  to  the  Board  of  Education.  After  this  the 
school  receives  from  the  Board  of  Education  a  formal 
report,  written  by  the  lady  inspector,  upon  the  work 
sent  in,  together  with  many  most  useful  suggestions 
and  criticisms.  But  a  long  time  (I  think  I  should  be 
right  in  saying  two  or  three  years)  elapses  before  the 
same  district  receives  these  instructions  again,  and  as 
the  order  is  always  limited  in  time,  i.e.,  to  two  months, 
and  every  district  has  schools  which  will  employ  the 
staff  twelve  months,  five-sixths  of  every  district  escape 
the  trial,  and  many  schools  can  never  have  had  to  send 
specimens  to  a  lady  inspector  for  twenty  years  on  end. 
I  lay  great  stress  upon  this  point,  because,  as  needle- 
work is  supposed  to  be  a  subject  only  suitable  to  women, 
it  seems  absurd  that  women  should  be  allowed  so  little 
voice  in  its  management.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that 
up  to  a  year  ago  six  women  inspectors  existed,  who  were 
in  some  cases  working  in  country  districts.  There  are 
now  only  five  women  as  compared  with  297  men,  and 
work  in  country  districts  is,  I  believe,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
There  are,  however,  three  women  inspectors  for  cookery; 
but  I  believe  their  duties  are  largely  those  of  "  Exam- 
iners "  at  examinations  for  teachers^and  I  know  that 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  at  least  fifty  women 


would  be  required  if  the  country  classes  were  to  be  visited. 
The  consequence  is  that  questions  that  vitally  concern 
the  welfare  of  girls  are  only  supervised  by  men,  in  many 
cases  very  young  men  :  and  where  the  mixed  schools  are 
under  a  master,  there  are  many  matters  besides  needle- 
work which  suffer  from  the  lack  of  feminine  influence. 

We  will  now  discuss  the  instruction  given,  and  the 
possibility  of  evading  the  regulations  which  this  system 
makes  possible.  Only  last  year  in  the  space  of  one 
month  the  following  cases  came  under  my  personal 
observation.  I  was  working  at  the  time  in  Oxfordshire, 
and  the  order  to  send  specimens  of  needlework  up  to 
headquarters  happened  to  arrive  just  before  I  left. 
In  one  school  where  the  needlework  had  been  praised 
in  the  report  as  "  excellent  "  for  some  years,  the  most 
amazing  cobble  stitches  were  brought  to  me,  to  be 
forwarded  to  headquarters.  The  head  teacher  was  a 
new  comer,  and  on  investigation  we  found  that  the 
late  head  teacher  had  always  allowed  the  parents  of 
the  children  to  make  the  most  difficult  part  of  every 
garment  exhibited  in  the  school,  and  no  child  in  the 
school  could  do  more  than  hem  or  sew.  Yet  the  school 
got  the  mark  "  moderate."  This  word  conveys  to  an 
ordinary  mind  a  fairly  satisfactory  state  of  things,  and 
involves  no  penalty  of  any  kind.  In  another  school 
so  extraordinary  were  the  stitches  that  I  asked  there 
also  for  some  explanation.  The  one  given  was  this  : 
"  The  children  have  never  learnt  these  stitches  before  : 
they  were  a  first  attempt,"  yet  they  were  included 
in  the  compulsory  syllabus,  and  the  omission  to  teach 
them  was  manifestly  illegal.  The  mark  given  was 
again  "  moderate,"  and  the  school  got  its  Government 
grant  safely.  In  this  case,  however,  the  school  was 
warned,  as  every  subject  was  equally  unsatisfactory. 

The  truth  is  that  proper  supervision  of  needlework  in 
country  schools  under  the  existing  system  of  inspection 
is  almost  impossible.  As  a  rule  only  two  hours  are  given 
at  each  meeting  of  the  school  to  secular  subjects.  If, 
therefore,  at  a  visit  of  inspection  one  hour  is  devoted 
to  needlework,  and  the  children  are  made  to  work 
specimens  before  the  inspector,  the  whole  routine  of  the 
school  work  is  upset :  the  boys  have  to  be  attended  to 
separately,  and  if,  as  is  usual,  the  inspector  is  obliged  to 
see  a  second  school  that  day,  the  other  subjects  must  go 
to  the  wall.  The  consequence  is  that  inspectors  get  into 
the  habit  of  omitting  needlework,  and  accejjting  the 
specimen  garments,  or  strips  of  material  worked  during 
the  year,  as  proof  that  the  subject  is  satisfactorily  dealt 
with.  In  justice  to  the  teachers  I  must  add  that  in  few 
cases  is  such  a  trust  abused,  but  before  the  late  Education 
Act  came  into  force,  I  know  of  more  than  one  place  where 
the  teacher  had  by  no.  means  a  free  hand.  Three  difficul- 
ties were  constantly  before  her  ;  (i)  she  was  limited  in  the 
most  unreasonable  way  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
she  might  spend  on  materials,  until  both  cotton  and 
materials  were  of  so  poor  a  character,  that  the  work  of 
the  child  brought  her  no  credit ;  (2)  she  was  expected 
to  sell  the  garments  to  cover  the  cost  of  outlay ;  (3) 
she  had  to  conform  to  one  or  other  of  the  Code  sylla- 
buses or  produce  one  of  her  own,  equal  to  it  in  elaborate 
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detail,  and  approved  by  the  inspector.  In  my  opinion 
a  minimum  syllabus  only  should  be  suggested  in  the 
Code,  and  every  teacher  should  be  allowed  full  liberty 
in  adding  common-sense  variations.  Cutting  out 
should  receive  far  more  attention,  but  the  system  on 
which  it  is  based  might  be  left  to  the  teacher's  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  practical,  if  unscientific  method,  of  pull- 
ing an  old  garment  to  pieces,  and  using  it  as  a  pattern 
for  a  new  one  might  be  encouraged.  The  provision 
of  lined  paper  for  this  purpose  is  a  mistake  :  in  their  own 
homes  the  children  will  only  have  newspaper  at  their  dis- 
posal. Trimmings  again  should  be  forbidden,  and  fancy 
work  should  have  no  part  in  elementary  school  training. 
To  mend,  readapt,  and  patch  should  be  the  central 
aim  of  instruction.  These  utilitarian  views  will  pro- 
bably be  very  unpopular,  but  I  would  again  remind  those 
who  object  most  loudly  that  we  are  deahng  with  very 
little  children.  A  child  of  eleven  or  twelve  cannot  be 
expected  to  master  the  proportion  that  length  of  arm 
has  to  size  of  waist,  &c. :  moreover  nature  herself  is 
troublesome  and  turns  out  her  children  regardless  of 
rules  of  proportion,  while  cleverness  in  adapting  the 
garment  of  an  older  child  to  suit  a  younger  one  cannot 
be  based  on  theory.  It  is  only  by  cultivating  the  general 
intelligence  and  encouraging  suggestions  from,  and 
resourcefulness  in,  each  child,  that  we  can  hope  to 
benefit  her  permanently :  information  learnt  by  heart 
will  make  no  lasting  impression  whatever.  My  desire 
is  to  have  the  teaching  of  needlework  made  more  prac- 
tical ;  and  by  decreasing  the  demand  for  detail  and 
what  might  be  termed  artistic  workmanship  to  turn 
out  all  children  with  a  w'orkmanlike  capacity  to  mend, 
mend,  mend. 

As  for  knitting,  in  these  days  of  machine-knitted  socks, 
and  again,  considering  the  age  at  which  children  leave 
school,  I  should  drop  it  altogether.  Not  one  child  in 
a  hundred  knits  a  sock  after  it  leaves  school ;  it  has 
not  time,  and  the  wool  only  costs  as  much  as  two  pairs 
of  ready-made  stockings  in  the  village  shop ;  hand- 
made stockings  may  be  better  value  for  the  money,  but 
practically  life  is  not  long  enough  to  knit  them.  I  am 
quite  aware  that  in  making  these  suggestions  I  run  the 
risk  of  rousing  great  opposition.  The  whole  idea  is 
based  on  "  class  legislation."  "  The  step  is  a  most 
retrograde  one,  and  tends  to  prevent  a  child  from  leaving 
the  class  in  which  it  was  born,"  &c.,  yet  I  may  truthfully 
say  that  no  prejudice  of  the  kind  influences  me.  For 
all  classes,  and  both  sexes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  hand 
and  eye  training  with  simple  apparatus  is  the  best 
training  up  to  fourteen  years  old.  I  understand 
that  the  education  given  at  Osborne  is  largely  based  on 
practical  work,  and  most  certainly  sailors  have  a  reputa- 
tion for  adaptability  such  as  no  other  profession  enjoys. 
The  mistress  of  the  best  girls'  school  I  have  ever  come 
across  assures  me  that  up  to  fourteen  she  expects  nothing 
intellectual  from  her  pupils :  she  encourages  play  and 
practical  work,  and  believes  the  power  to  deal  with  the 
abstract,  where  it  exists,  develops  naturally  later  in  life. 
I  was  told  that  in  Oxford  the  best  all-round  students 
at  Somerville  College  were  drawn  from  her  school. 


Lastly,  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  question.  Is 
the  same  preparation  beneficial  for  all  children  jdike, 
whether  they  will  leave  school  at  fourteen,  eighteen,  or 
after  a  university  career  ?  More  or  less  I  am  inclined 
to  think  "  Yes,"  but  I  have  too  httle  first-hand  in- 
formation about  public  or  private  secondary  schools 
to  be  dogmatic  on  this  point.  I  am,  however,  informed 
that  on  the  whole  the  best  type  of  girls'  schools  are 
ahead  of  the  boys,  and  this  is  attributed  to  their  free- 
dom from  inherited  routine.  Custom  is  in  their  case 
negligible,  experiments  are  possible,  and  they  are  less 
hampered  than  boys'  schools  by  preparation  for  exam- 
inations. Although  many  posts  are  now  open  to 
women,  many  remain  shut,  and  the  special  preparation 
for  a  distant  examination  is  less  likely  to  be  the  goal 
aimed  at  in  giving  instruction,  and  more  freedom  is 
left  to  the  individual  headmistress  to  carry  out  her  own 
views,  or  modify  them  at  will.  Finally,  I  would  fain 
rouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  women  generally 
with  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  country  schools, 
especially  in  the  smallest  country  schools,  as  the  latter 
are  invariably  taught  by  a  woman.  The  task  of  con- 
ducting these  schools  is  simply  herculean,  and  while 
criticism  of  the  mechanical  methods,  or  even  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  teachers,  may  be,  in  many  cases,  de- 
served, I  would  ask  the  critic  to  consider  under  what 
circumstances  the  teacher  labours. 

Salaries  in  the  country  are  often  only  £70  a  year  or 
even  less.  No  woman  can  keep  a  servant  on  this  in- 
come. Besides  teaching,  she  often  has  the  whole  of 
her  housework  and  cooking  to  perform  out  of  school 
hours,  the  whole  of  the  needlework  to  prepare,  the  whole 
of  the  written  exercises  to  correct,  innumerable  papers 
to  fill  in  for  local  authorities,  and  the  registers  to  keep  in 
order  for  the  inspector.  Many  a  manager  deputes  his 
own  duties  to  the  teacher.  What  free  time  can  she 
have  ?  Or  if  time,  what  physical  strength  has  she 
left  for  pursuing  literary  studies  on  her  own  account  ? 
And  how  little  surplus  must  remain  from  the  salary  for 
purposes  of  holiday  making,  especially  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  she  subscribes  towards  the  maintenance  of  a 
parent. 

Then  again  her  life  is  very  isolated.  She  may 
be  very  fond  of  reading,  but  how  is  she  to  know 
what  to  read  ?  Who  is  to  advise  her  on  the  choice  of 
books,  and  where  is  she  to  obtain  the  books,  even  if 
she  can  secure  the  advice  ?  A  library  subscription  is 
beyond  her  means,  and  the  expense  of  conveying  parcels 
across  country  is  by  no  means  light.  Little  difficulties 
beset  her  on  every  side,  and  the  lonely  life  and  lack  of 
mental  stimulus  produce  in  many  cases  acquiescence 
in  the  dulness  and  indifference  to  improvement.  Can 
one  wonder  at  it  ? 

Cannot  some  united  effort  be  made  to  enlarge 
the  influence  of  Miss  Fry's  society  ?  Cannot  travel- 
ling lending  libraries  be  started?  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  relieve  the  sohtary  teacher  and  make  her 
feel  that  the  seed  she  is  sowing  is  appreciated,  that 
she  also  may  reap  the  reward  of  sympathy  and  com- 
panionship ? 
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Economy  of  Effort 

By  T.  W.  Berry 

A  teacher's  life  is  a  very  exacting  and  exhausting  one  ; 
to  look  after  a  large  number  of  children  of  varying 
temperaments  always  makes  a  big  demand  on  the  vital 
resources  of  the  teacher.  The  work  of  teaching  is 
trying  :  there  is  a  constant  mental  strain,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  worry  inseparable  from  the  successful  work 
of  school  keeping.  Still,  much  of  the  energy  so  pro- 
digally used  might  well  be  economised,  and  thus  used 
to  greater  advantage,  so  that  the  educational  work  of  the 
school  shall  not  only  suffer,  but  the  discipline  be  im- 
proved ;  for  every  teacher  knows  that  his  attitude 
towards  the  class  is  largely  reflected  in  the  children  : 
a  nervous,  excitable,'  and  irritable  teacher  will  have  a 
more  or  less  restless  class  ;  and  a  noisy  teacher  will 
have  a  noisy  and  talkative  class  and  so  on.  The 
rigid  discipline  of  a  martinet  is  neither  desirable  nor 
practicable  :  it  can  only  be  attained  at  the  expense 
of  the  teacher  and  the  perversion  of  child-nature.  It 
is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  move  about  and  to  have 
change  as  it  is  for  him  to  have  breath ;  and,  therefore, 
to  ask  children  to  sit  still  during  long  intervals,  and  to 
keep  them  too  long  at  an  exercise  is  wrong,  and  a  waste 
of  energy  on  the  teacher's  part.  Probably  there  is  no 
way  in  which  a  teacher  unnecessarily  wearies  himself 
more  than  in  straining  after  this  rigid  discipline.  Short 
lessons,  frequent  change,  skilful  arrangement  of  lessons 
so  that  those  lessons  making  a  big  demand  on  the 
mental  attention  shall  come  first  in  the  session  or  after 
a  recreation,  and  the  mechanical  lessons  following  at 
the  close  of  a  morning  or  afternoon  session  :  these  are 
devices  by  which  a  natural  discipline  can  be  secured. 
Discipline  should  be  unobtrusive,  and  the  teacher  should 
aim  at  concealing  the  art  whereby  he  attains  his  end  in 
contradistinction  to  noisy  and  exhausting  efforts  so 
commonly  witnessed  in  our  schools.  The  writer  has  been 
in  schools  where  an  excessive  quietness  has  prevailed 
as  a  result  of  the  teacher's  too  eager  insistence  on  an 
unnatural  stillness,  and  the  weary  look  on  the  teacher's 
face  has  shown  only  too  plainly  at  what  a  cost  this  dis- 
cipline has  been  secured.  Childlife  and  its  conditions 
of  development  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  sooner  the 
teacher  realises  the  value  of  economising  effort — having 
regard  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  source  of  supply,  and 
to  the  resultant  attainments  of  its  exercise — and  the 
better  it  will  be  for  his  health,  sustaining  powers,  and 
happiness. 

Much  energy  is  lost  in  the  laborious  preparation  of 
statistical  information  in  the  way  of  percentages  of 
marks  in  individual  subjects,  in  groups  of  subjects, 
comparative  tables  with  previous  years,  average  ages 
compilation,  and  in  a  hundred  and  one  ways  unnecessary 
clerical  work  is  done.  All  this  adds  to  the  teacher's 
task  and  is  one  source  of  wasted  energy,  whilst  his 
effectiveness  as  a  teacher  is  seriously  interfered  with. 
Probably   no   professional   men   and   women   are   so 


reckless  in  use  of  energy  as  teachers.  This  is  true  in 
varying  degrees  :  the  greatest  extravagance  of  effort 
is  seen  in  the  young  teacher,  and  with  advancing  years 
and  the  consequent  conscious  feeling  of  a  need  to  econo- 
mise strength  the  wastage  diminishes,  and  a  more  normal 
use  of  energy  follows.  With  the  vigour  of  youth, 
exuberance  of  spirits,  and  professional  enthusiasm 
which  makes  one  put  forth  every  effort  to  excel  in  the 
educational  world,  we  often  find  a  tremendous  wastage  of 
nerve  force  and  physical  power  which,  were  it  not  spent 
as  the  result  of  mistaken  zeal  by  over  anxious  teachers, 
would  be  lamentable,  and  (under  any  circumstances)  is 
regrettable,  as  so  much  energy  extravagantly  used. 

Not  including  the  intellectual  faculties,  probably  there 
is  no  organ  so  abused  by  the  teacher  as  the  voice.  It 
is  his  one  instrument  that  is  always  in  use  :  in  teaching, 
in  maintaining  discipline  (unfortunately  too  much  so), 
and,  in  common  with  other  members  of  society,  in  a 
social  capacity.  The  abuse  is  mainly  seen  in  the  ex- 
cessive use  in  over-talking  in  school ;  in  a  strained  use 
as  to  force,  and  in  tonal  and  other  abuses  mentioned 
later.  This  is  largely  due  to  faulty  control,  or  lack  of 
control,  as  a  result  of  ignorance  of  the  mechanism  and  use 
of  the  various  organs  of  voice-production,  or  due  to  lack  of 
training  in  the  careful,  skilful,  and  economical  use  of 
the  same  ;  and  lastly,  to  having  to  work  in  buildings 
that  have  in  their  construction  violated  every  law  that 
helps  the  teacher  in  the  healthy  and  economical  use 
of  the  voice :  and  further,  one  might  add  that  too 
frequently  a  teacher  is  burdened  with  an  unreasonably 
large  and  unworkable  class. 

Let  us  examine  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
structural  defects  of  the  school.  Rooms  have  been 
planned  without  any  regard  to  acoustic  properties ; 
they  are  of  such  large  dimensions,  and  class-rooms  are 
so  inadequate  in  number  that  teachers  have  to  work 
under  conditions  that  lead  to  straining  the  voice  if 
the  teacher  is  to  be  audible  to  all  his  children  (though 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  shouting  is  not  the  best 
way  to  make  one's  self  audible,  yet  it  is  unfortunately 
too  often  the  method  most  frequently  resorted  to)  ; 
this  absence  of  sufficient  class-rooms  is  often  the  cause 
of  having  to  place  two  or  more  classes  in  the  same  room 
then,  if  one  or  more  teachers  should  perchance  be  weak 
disciplinarians  noise  results,  and  again  there  is  the 
tendency  to  shout  in  the  endeavour  to  secure  effective 
speech.  In  all  these  cases  the  result  is  the  same,  an 
undue  expenditure  of  force  without  any  compensating 
commensurate  results. 

Imperfect  ventilation  has  its  deterrent  effects.  A 
teacher  must,  under  such  conditions,  put  forth  greater 
efforts  to  control  his  class ;  for  air,  lacking  in  vitalising 
properties  through  an  abnormal  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  organic 
germs  ever  present  in  vitiated  air,  has  a  depressing  and 
stultifjing  influence  and  there  is  a  tendenc}'  to  drowsi- 
ness which  must  be  overcome.  A  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  lungs,  too,  is  necessary  for  the  regularity  of 
the  breathing  and  the  correct  tonal  speaking. 

Reverting  again  to  the  abuse  of  the  voice  arising  from 
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its  excessive  use,  the  less  a  teacher  uses  his  voice  in 
securing  disciphne  and  the  better  the  results  (within 
reasonable  hmits).  The  eye  is  the  real  instrument  of 
discipline  :  a  good  teacher  controls  by  his  eye  while  a 
poor  teacher  hopelessly  endeavours  to  control  by  the 
voice  and  fails  in  the  attempt.  The  excitable  man 
relieves  his  feelings  and  his  temper  by  means  of  his 
voice  while  others  resort  to  shouting.  The  man  of 
self-restraint  uses  the  voice  sparingly,  relying  rather  on 
the  power  of  the  eye  to  govern  the  pupils. 

The  reiteration  of  commands  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
weakness,  but  causes  an  extravagant  use  of  the  voice. 
A  good  disciplinarian  will  only  give  such  reasonable  com- 
mands as  can  be  obeyed  by  the  average  scholar,  and 
such  commands  as  he  expects  to  be  obeyed,  and  that 
he  sees  are  obeyed  in  the  interests  of  the  class.  Uni- 
formity of  procedure  leads  to  economy  of  effort.  A 
command  of  to-day  must  not  be  discarded  to-morrow. 
A  discipline  based  on  common  sense,  reasonably  and 
judiciously  administered  as  the  outcome  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  requirements  and  aims  of  the  school,  and 
based  on  a  sympathetic  love  of  children,  will  not  only 
help  to  give  tone  to  a  class  but  it  will  aid  the  teacher 
in  economising  his  resources.  A  "  weathercock " 
teacher  is  a  nuisance  to  himself  (and  to  others  as  well)  as 
a  source  of  irritation  to  his  pupils.  Such  a  teacher  of 
fitful  habits  must  necessarily  talk  extravagantly  in 
giving  orders,  explaining  them,  counteracting  them,  and 
in  substituting  others.  This  leads  to  a  waste  of  effort 
all  round,  for  the  scholars  will  soon  learn  that  the 
teacher  is  not  reliable,  and  thus  the  habit  of  discipline 
is  weakened,  which  succeeding  teachers  soon  find  out 
to  their  sorrow. 

The  strained  tone  is  acquired  in  the  falsely  conceived 
idea  that  the  voice  is  more  effective  when  pitched  high. 
This  unnatural  pitch  is  irritating  to  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  hear  it,  and  exhausting  to  the  speaker.  The 
low  mellow  tone  is  most  pleasing  to  the  children,  and 
they  have  some  right  to  be  considered,  for  it  is  painful 
to  sit  and  listen  to  a  person  with  a  harsh  screechy  voice. 
The  rich  low  tones  are  most  effective  in  gaining  the 
desired  results  and  most  economical  in  the  expenditure 
of  effort. 

Careless  enunciation  is  a  constant  source  of  strain  : 
slipshod  articulation  often  leads  to  shouting  as  a  fancied 
compensation  for  those  who,  while  unduly  straining  the 
ear,  fail  to  hear.  A  full  use  of  the  organs  of  speech — 
careful  breathing,  correct  use  of  the  nose  (avoiding  the 
American  abuse),  lips,  teeth,  throat,  &c. — gives  a  good 
control  of  the  voice,  adds  to  its  usefulness  and  dura- 
bihty  as  the  teacher's  instrument.  A  waste  of  energy 
arising  out  of  a  careless  use  of  the  voice  is  not  the  only 
disadvantage.  The  "  clergyman's  sore  throat  "  might 
well  be  styled  the  "  teacher's  sore  throat  "  from  its 
frequency  amongst  members  of  the  teaching  profession. 
This  can  be  evaded  by  an  economical  use  of  the  voice,  by 
proper  control  of  the  organs  of  voice-production,  by 
nasal  breathing  at  all  times  (the  nose  and  not  the  mouth 
is  the  organ  of  respiration)  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  teacher  is  working  in  a  properly  ventilated  room. 


The  voice  has  been  treated  at  length  because  it  a 
constant  source  of  abuse  in  this  direction  ;  because  the 
evil  is  not  confined  to  one  class  of  school  but  is  to  be 
found  in  all  in  varying  degrees  ;  because  the  voice,  being 
constantly  in  use,  if  abused  must  sooner  or  later  faO, 
with  disastrous  results  for  the  teacher  ;  because  medical 
men  who  examine  large  numbers  of  teachers  (particularly 
primary  teachers)  maintain  that  throat  troubles  are 
becoming  very  common  amongst  them ;  and  lastly, 
because  the  teacher  can  do  so  much  to  correct  this  evil 
with  resulting  comfort  to  himself,  if  warned  in  time. 

Incidentally  one  might  mention  another  means  of 
economising  effort.  There  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  do  too  much  for  their  scholars  :  they 
endeavour  to  think,  reason,  compare,  draw  conclusions, 
&c.,  for  them,  often  regarding  them-as  receptacles  for 
educational  food,  instead  of  developing  the  pupils'  own 
mental  powers.  It  is  easier  to  inform  a  mind  than  to 
form  it :  hence  the  temptation  to  instruct  only  when 
we  should  aim  rather  at  educating,  so  that  the  pupils 
will  develop  their  powers  to  the  uttermost. 

There  is  often  a  want  of  proportion  :  a  teacher  is 
over-zealous  (or  better  described  as  unwisely  distributing 
his  zeal,  because  it  is  not  possible  to  be  too  zealous  in 
good  work)  he  becomes  excitable  (and  this  is  contagious) : 
loses  control,  and  as  a  result  he  is  constantly  putting 
forth  efforts  to  counteract  that  unsettled  state  which 
his  own  excitability  has  engendered. 

One  has  seen  so  many  teachers  prematurely  and  un- 
necessarily aged  through  this  want  of  economising  effort, 
that  one  feels  constrained  to  give  a  word  of  warning 
that  the  enthusiastic  may,  without  losing  one  jot  of 
interest  in  their  work,  economise  strength  by  a  skilful 
and  judicious  use  of  their  tools,  by  a  careful  and  dis- 
criminating exercise  of  their  disciplinary  powers  (not 
fitful  but  consistent),  and  by  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
their  pupils,  and  thus  become  effective  teachers  with 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  energy  consistent  with  a 
successful  issue. 

Without  any  pretension  to  exhaustion  of  this  subject 
there  is  one  source  of  mental  worry,  and  consequent 
loss  of  energy  that  might  be  mentioned.  Much  mental 
energy  is  wasted  through  an  assistant  teacher's  inability 
to  gauge  his  relationship  with  his  chief.  He  is  "  touchy  " 
about  his  own  dignity  in  insignificant  matters  which  he 
unduly  magnifies  ;  or  he  resents  reasonable  supervision 
from  his  chief,  and  any  inspection  by  outside 
officials  :  much  unnecessary  worry  is  often  occasioned 
in  this  way  from  a  want  of  balance,  and  this  is  neither 
good  for  the  teacher  nor  for  the  success  of  his  work. 

The  conditions  already  enumerated,  over  which  the 
teacher  has  no  control,  such  as  are  inseparable  from  the 
school  structure  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  progressive  spirit  that  is  everywhere 
abroad. 

If  the  best  educational  results  can  be  achieved 
and  the  teacher  spared  this  waste  of  energy,  then  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  teachers,  and  especially  the  younger 
ones,  wiU  endeavour  to  economise  effort  in  their  own 
interests  and  for  the  sake  of  their  pupils. 
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Education  Day  by  Day 

The  question  of  the  status  of  the  Modern   School  at 
Bedford  is  at  present  under  discussion,  and  the  County 
Education  Authority  finds  itself  at  variance  with  the 
Board  of  Education  in  the  matter.     When  a  change  took 
place  in  the  headmastership  some  time  ago  the  discus- 
sion arose  as  to  whether  the  school  was  to  occupy  its 
old  position,  by  providing  education  of  the  secondary 
type,  or  to  come  down  to  that  of  a  Higher  Grade  school. 
Two  candidates,  representing  these  opposing  views,  were 
considered  for  the  post :    the   committee  leaned  to  the 
former,  who  was  elected.     Now  the  Board  of  Education 
does  a  strange  thing.     They  send  down  to  inspect  the 
school  four  men,  one  of  whom  is  the  rejected  candidate 
for  the  headmastership  !     He  comes,  as  the  advocate 
of  a  different  system,  to  criticise  his  successful  rival's 
work  :    and  the  result  is  naturally  a  report  (based,  be 
it   known,   not   upon   consultation  with   the   education 
committee,   but  upon  private  conversation  with  indi- 
viduals), intimating  that  the  school  had  mistaken  its 
vocation,  and  calling  for  a  conference  to  put  it  into  its 
proper  place.     Naturally  a  feeling  of  irritation  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  the  local  authority,  and  it  was  even  sug- 
gested that  they  should  not  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  conference.     Luckily  this  proposal  did  not  prevail, 
so  the  meeting  is  likely  to  be  a  representative  one  in 
consequence.     Looking  at  it   from  a  distance,  it  does 
seem  to  us  as  if  there  were  not  room  in  Bedford  for  two 
schools  of  the  same  type  as  the  Grammar  School  ;  and 
this  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
But  what  an  extraordinary  method  they  have  taken 
to  arrive  at  it ! 

The  consular  reports  which  are  sent  home  from  various 
quarters  of  the  globe  often  contain  information  which 
is  useful  to  educationists.  From  the  paper  recently 
issued  on  the  trade  of  Central  Italy  we  get  a  warning 
that  English  governesses  who  go  to  Rome  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  employment  are  very  likely  to  be 
stranded.  It  is  not  that  the  Italian  does  not  want  to 
learn  English,  far  from  it  :  he  knows  its  value  too  well. 
But  he  does  not  want  to  pay  for  it  if  he  can  help  it — 
hence  he  usually  offers  to  give  lessons  in  Italian  in  ex- 
change. So  it  will  be  as  well  if  ladies  look  carefully 
before  they  leap  into  the  educational  world  of  Rome. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  report  from  St.  Petersburg 
indicates  that  there  may  be  an  opening  for  technical 
instructors  there.  It  is  pointed  out  that  this  side  of 
education  is  being  much  developed  in  Russia  ;  and 
in  this  connection  the  consul  makes  a  remark  which 
will  probably  surprise  some  of  us  who  get  our  information 
from  the  low-priced  press.  "  It  cannot  too  often  be 
affirmed  that  the  people  of  our  race  are  in  Russia  better 
liked  individually  and  more  successful  as  guides  and 
instructors  in  commercial  and  industrial  affairs  than 
any  other  men."  So  there  is  hope  for  the  old  country 
yet,  it  seems. 


The  Council  of  the  Birmingham  University  have 
appointed  to  the  new  Chair  of  Civil  Engineering  Pro- 
fessor Dixon,  who  graduated  at  Dublin,  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  at  New  Brunswick  University, 
and  is  now  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Dalhousie,  Nova  Scotia.  Miss  Rose  Sidgwick  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  Assistant  Lectureship  in 
History. 

The  appointment  of  the  Rev.  A.  Chilton  to  the  Head- 
mastership of  the  City  of  London  School  will,  we  hope, 
prove  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  extended  usefulness 
to  that  excellent  foundation.     But  it  gives  rise  to  one 
or  two  reflections.     The  first  is  :   does  the  present  head- 
master appoint  his  own  assistants,  or  are  they  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  board  of  governors,  as  was  the  case 
with  Mr.   Pollard  ?     Little  as  we  like  the  idea  of  an 
assistant  being,  as  it  were,  the  servant  of  his  chief,  it  is 
only  common  sense  to  allow  the  latter  to  say  before  he 
is  appointed  whether  he  would  like  to  have  him  as  a 
colleague  or  not,  and  whether  he  thinks  he  is  the  best 
man  amongst  the  apphcants.     Otherwise,  how  are  they 
likely  ever  to  agree  ?     Again,   it  is  evident   that   the 
selection  was  not  a  case  of    degree    only,  since  there 
must  have  been  several  competitors  with  better  academic 
qualifications  than  the  successful  one  :  the  same  remark, 
by  the  way,  is  true  of  the  late  appointment  at  Eton. 
This,  we  think,  is  also  so  much  to  the  good  :    it  has 
taken   governing   bodies   long    enough   to    realise    that 
having    knowledge    is    a    very    different    thing    from 
imparting   it,    and   many  committees   in   the   wilds   of 
England  will  not  admit  it  yet — in  practice,  at  any  rate. 
Lastly,  the  new  head  is  a  clergyman  :    an  idea  has  been 
going   abroad  for  some  time  that  the  parsonic  head- 
master would  soon,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.     A  great  deal  of  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  cause  of  education  in  bygone  years  by  the 
undue  preference  shown  to  clerics  in  such  appointments, 
no  doubt  ;    but  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  those  who  in- 
tend to  take  Holy  Orders  to  know  that  they  will  not 
necessarily  be  debarred  from  getting  a  good  headmaster- 
ship if  they  do  so.     We  think  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  the  view  that  preaching  and  teaching  should 
not  be  combined  in  the  same  person  ;  but  public  opinion 
has  hardly  moved  so  far  as  that  just  yet. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  position  of  second  master  of  a 
school  is  so  coveted  as  that  position  apparently  is  at 
Durham.  The  present  headmaster-elect,  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Mackenzie,  resigned  the  dignity  of  Headmaster  of 
Lancing  to  take  it  ;  and  now  his  example  is  followed  by 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Dove,  who  is  leaving  Denstone  College 
with  the  same  object  in  view.  These  instances  may 
serve  to  convince  aspiring  teachers  that  headmasterships 
are  not  always  what  they  seem,  and  sometimes  entail  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  with  inadequate  pecuniary 
gain.  After  all,  it  is  something  to  have  a  settled  income, 
even  though  one  has  to  recognise  its  limitations. 

The  possibihties  of  the  use  of  the  bioscope  to  illustrate 
technical  processes  are  at  last  receiving  consideration. 
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It  is  not  always  possible  to  give  pupils  object-lessons  at 
close  quarters,  though  there  must  be  great  advantage 
in  doing  so  ;  but  it  must  make  a  lecture  much  more 
interesting  to  have  a  portrayal  of  work  actually  being 
performed.  We  read  that  a  series  of  pictures  has  already 
been  compiled  which  illustrate  the  constructional  centre 
of  a  great  railway,  and  that  it  is  intended  to  exhibit 
them  to  the  public  at  no  distant  date.  An  experiment 
of  this  kind,  if  successful,  is  capable  of  almost  limitless 
extension. 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Arthur  Christopher  Benson,  late  an  Assist- 
ant Master  at  Eton  College,  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Consultative  Committee  vice  the  Rev.  Canon  the  Hon. 
Edward  Lyttelton,  who  has  resigned  his  membership 
upon  his  appointment  as  Head  Master  of  Eton.  All 
friends  of  education  will,  we  are  sure,  agree  that  this 
appointment  is  an  excellent  one.  What  is  most  wanted 
in  dealing  with  educational  matters  is  that  a  man 
should  have  ideas  as  well  as  experience,  and  Mr.  Benson 
is  well  known  to  possess  both. 

An  interesting  publication  has  been  sent  to  us  from 
Sweden,  in  the  shape  of  a  University  magazine  in  three 
languages— Swedish,  English,  and  French.  One  of 
the  editors,  as  one  might  suppose,  is  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Fearenside,  who  seems  to  have  organised 
very  thoroughly  a  system  of  bringing  his  students  into 
touch  with  English  editions  of  our  best  authors.  In  his 
editorial  notes  he  gives  some  exceedingly  useful  hints 
on  current  literature,  especially  in  its  relation  to  foreign 
students.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  how  the 
experiment  of  a  trilingual  magazine  will  succeed  :  it 
is  certainly  an  interesting  venture.  Its  name  is  the 
Skandinavisk  Miinadsrevy,  and  it  is  published  in 
Lund. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  recently  that  the  profession 
of  electrical  engineering  is  being  overcrowded  ;  no  doubt 
it  is.  A  remarkable  fact  which  came  within  the  writer's 
notice  some  years  ago  was  that  if  he  had  a  boy  in  his 
class  who  was  duller,  more  inattentive,  and  idler  than 
all  the  rest  it  was  practically  certain  that  he  would 
reply,  on  being  questioned  about  his  future  career, 
that  he  was  going  to  be  an  electrical  engineer.  Nobody 
imagines  that  any  of  these  geniuses  adorn  the  profession 
now,  of  course  :  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  idea 
was  aboard  that  here  was  a  short  cut  to  a  fortune,  for 
which  gentlemen  somehow  had  the  preference.  Natu- 
rally a  rush  has  taken  place  ;  and,  as  in  all  other  walks 
of  life,  it  is  found  that  only  those  who  have  intelhgence 
and  application  can  get  on.  We  shall  hear  the  same  of 
the  motor  industry  soon,  no  doubt :  at  present  it  is 
the  occupation  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
duffer's  happy  hunting-ground. 

How  many  pupils  constitute  a  properly  organised 
school  ?  The  question  is  prompted  by  the  news  that 
the  junior  forms  of  Manchester  Grammar  School  have 


become  congested,  and  a  new  preparatory  school  has 
had  to  be  opened  to  relieve  the  pressure.  It  is  hard 
to  say  what  is  an  ideal  size,  as  so  many  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  :  for  instance,  does 
the  same  standard  apply  to  a  day  school  as  to  a 
boarding-school  ?  It  may  be  hazarded  that  from  one 
to  two  hundred  pupils  compose  an  ideal  society  where 
everybody  knows  everybody,  and  there  is  enough 
material  out  of  which  to  create  a  feeling  of  corporate 
unity  or  esprit  de  corps.  When  the  numbers  run  to 
four  figures  the  oft-quoted  reminiscent  remark  of  later 
life  "  I  was  at  school  with  him  "  bears  little  significance. 
Again,  large  schools  hardly  tend  in  the  long  run  to 
educational  efficiency  :  their  teaching  and  organisation 
is  usually  so  good  that  smaller  schools  in  their  neighbour- 
hood are  dwarfed  into  insignificance,  and  beaten  out  of 
the  field. 

We  have  often  drawn  attention  in  this  paper  to 
school  gardening,  and  some  recent  figures  which  we 
have  seen  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the  interest  which 
the  subject  arouses  in  the  minds  of  young  scholars. 
It  has  forced  its  way  to  the  front,  almost  in  spite  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  has  now  obtained  an  honoured 
position  amongst  the  curricula  of  the  department  ; 
the  number  of  schools  giving  instruction  in  this  sub- 
ject having  increased  fourfold  in  two  years.  The 
subject  is  one  primarily  of  value  to  boys  in  country 
schools ;  but  probably  the  interest  it  excites  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  familiarity  with  out-of-door 
objects.  Hence  it  is  likely  to  be  most  highly  appreciated 
in  a  big  manufacturing  or  commercial  town  ;  but  what 
cannot  be  condemned  too  strongly  is  the  course  of 
"  nature  study  "  where  there  is  no  nature  to  study,  and 
operations  are  confined  to  bookwork  alone.  It  is 
instructive  to  learn,  also,  that  in  schools  where  practical 
gardening  is  taught  the  boys  are  not  in  such  a  hurry  to 
leave  :  what  a  strange  contrast  this  presents  to  the  de- 
mand for  a  lower  age  limit  in  agricultural  districts  ! 

Do  our  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  show 
the  same  zeal  for  research  work  as  those  of  America  ? 
The  Times  has  been  lamenting  that  they  do  not  ;  and 
a  graduate  has  taken  up  the  cudgels  on  their  behalf. 
It  is  so  common  now  to  gibe  at  both  of  these  venerable 
institutions  that  few  people  ever  stop  to  consider 
whether  such  an  accusation  is  true  or  not  :  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  very  far  from  being  correct,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  ungenerous.  What  has  been  done  in  recent 
years,  in  spite  of  the  leakage  caused  by  the  attractions 
of  the  Government  services,  and  in  spite  of  the  want  of 
money  (which  is  more  important  than  anything  else 
in  this  connection),  is  really  very  considerable.  Nobody 
imagines  that  the  ordinary  passman  goes  in  for  research 
work,  but  it  is  strange  how  the  pass  degree  and  the 
post-graduate  work  of  the  student  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  critics.  Research 
work  must  be  paid  for  :  if  the  public  wants  more,  let 
them  contribute  to  it  "in  the  usual  way." 
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Our  Leaders 


XX.— R.  H.  Quick 

(1831-1891)* 


We  are  told  in  the  Dictionary  of  Xaiional  Biography 
that  Qiiick,  "  first  of  modem  English  writers, 
succeeded  in  making  a  book  on  education  read- 
able." The  book  in  question  is  the  famous  work 
on  Educational  Reformers,  which,  since  its  pubhca- 
tion  in  1868,  has  steadily  grown  in  popularity'. 

Charm  of  stj-le  doubtless  accounts  for  much  of 
this  popularitj'.  But  there  is  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  chief  secret  of  Quick's  success  was  his 
power  of  sifting,  from  a  mass  of  dead  and  unimportant 
detail,  that  which  was  \ital  and  seminal.  Such  a 
task  was  needed  in  1868.  The  very  names  of  the 
great  historical  "  reformers "  were  miknown  iu 
England  ;  the  conception  of  a  "  science  of  educa- 
tion "  had  not  dawned.  Enc3-clopaedic  treatment 
would  have  been  an  absurdity — would,  perhaps,  be 
an  absurdity  even  in  the  England  of  to-day.     Quick, 

*  Mathematical  Tripos,  1854-  Ordination,  1855.  Harrow,  1 870. 
Cambridge  Lectures,  1881.  Published  Reformers  in  1868  ;  second 
editioQ,  1890.  Locke,  iSSo.  ituUaster,  iSSi.  Life  and  Remains 
(edited,  Storr),  1899. 


in  short,  was  a  pioneer.  He  had  found  that,  "on 
the  history  of  education,  not  only  good  books,  but 
aU  books  were  in  German  or  some  other  foreign 
language,"  and  he  removed  the  stigma  from  his 
native  tongue.  The  Educational  Reformers  is  not 
only  a  book,  but  a  good  one. 

So  great  has  been  its  popularity  that  the  f  anuliarity 
of  the  reading  pubhc  with  a  "  reformer  "  of  education 
depends  upon  his  name  being  foimd  in  Quick's 
volmne.  Some  great  names  are  omitted — and  are, 
therefore,  unknown  to  British  readers  ;  while  the 
author's  verdicts  upon  the  men  of  whom  he  actually 
treats  still  remain  almost  unchallenged. 

He  disclaimed  originality.  He  belonged,  he  teUs 
us,  to  the  class  of  men  who  work  at  the  thoughts  of 
others  and  systematise  them,  rather  than  to  the 
class  that  discovers  new  standpoints.  As  a  practical 
schoolmaster,  too,  he  never  claimed  brilliance  ;  he 
was  a  laborious  plodder,  respected  by  pupils  and 
colleagues,  \"et  rarely  feeling  the  exhilaration  of 
conquest.  But,  is  it  not  true  that  the  thoughts 
of  such  a  man  may  be  far  more  valuable  to  us  teachers 
of  to-day  (who  are  not  all  geniuses)  than  more 
meteoric  performances  ?  For  our  own  part  we  note 
in  Quick's  exposition  a  moderation,  a  sanity,  a 
mature  wisdom  for  which  we  often  seek  in  vain 
among  men  who  seem  to  put  forward  higher  claims 
than  his  modesty-  ever  allowed.  Vexed  questions 
such  as  the  relationship  between  the  concrete  and 
the  formal  in  teaching,  between  instruction  and 
training,  betw"een  interest  and  drill,  are  treated  by 
him  with  an  absence  of  partisanship  that  is  in 
welcome  contrast  to  what  is  too  common  among 
us.  The  reason  is  clear.  Quick  came  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions  with  ample  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  done  and  thought  in  other 
lands  as  well  as  in  England.  Catchwords  had  no 
attraction  for  him  ;  he  had  studied  their  history 
too  well. 

Much  of  his  best  thought  is  found  in  the  Remains, 
and  not  in  the  Reformers.  The  latter  work,  indeed, 
afforded  him  but  little  opportunity  of  expressing, 
except  by  criticism,  his  own  views  ;  while  in  the 
former  are  found  manj"  sagacioiis  observations  and 
suggestions  of  a  constructive  character.     MTien  the 
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time  comes  for  pooling  modem  educational  thought 
the  Remains  will  need  to  be  consulted. 

It  is  always  easier  to  sum  up  the  work  and  ideals 
of  a  crank  and  faddist  than  of  a  sane  and  clear- 
headed thinker.  Quick  was  the  latter  ;  when  con- 
sulting the  whole  of  his  published  works  one  thus 
experiences  a  difficulty  in  selecting  what  is  typical 
and  representative.  But,  perhaps,  one  or  two  of  his 
declarations  upon  the  relations  between  "  hard " 
and  "  soft "  pedagogy  may  serve  as  indicative  of 
his  wisdom  and  sobriety  of  judgment.  "  Buffon 
has  said  that  genius  is  nothing  but  a  power  of  taking 
pains,  and  interests  give  this  power.  Certainly,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  a  man  are  his  interests,  and 
he  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
interests,  and  wise  according  to  their  direction. 
Interests  lead  to  aU  kinds  of  involuntary  action. 
But  some  people  have  an  innate  energy  prior  to 
interest,  cind  though,  of  course,  taking  its  direction 
from  interests,  capable  of  working  without  them. 
.  .  .  It  is  wonderful  how  insignificant  a  part  the  will 
plays  in  the  hves  of  most  of  us.  When  we  have  no 
interests  to  guide  us  .  .  .  we  fall  into  inanition." 


The  Teachers'  Forum 

The  Teaching   of  History 

By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 

PART  II 

The  method  of  teaching  history  will  be  determined  by 
its  nature  and  its  value  as  an  instrument  of  education, 
and  the  teacher's  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  in- 
tellectual rather  than  the  moral  aspects  of  the  subject. 
His  object  will  be  to  make  the  subject  real  and  vivid, 
to  give  breadth  of  \'iew,  to  impart  useful  knowledge, 
to  train  the  judgment,  and  it  is  obvious  that  this  involves 
far  more  than  the  slavish  use  of  a  text-book.  It  is  not 
by  learning  a  long  string  of  horrid  hateful  battles  that 
a  boy  realises  that  the  heroes  of  bygone  davs  were  real 
men  who  lived  and  moved  and  had  their  being,  {perhaps 
in  his  own  county  ;  the  bare  outlines  of  the  text-book 
must  be  supplemented,  in  many  ways,  by  the  Uving 
voice  of  the  capable  teacher.  Local  history  is  a  very 
valuable  means  to  this  end.  His  native  place  is  neces- 
sarily bound  up  with  a  boy's  existence,  and  EngUsh 
history  becomes  a  real  and  living  thing  to  him  who  learns 


by  wisely  selected  quotations  from  Domesday  Book 
what  that  place  was  like  eight  hundred  years  ago ; 
who  finds  that  Romans,  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Normans 
have  done  mighty  deeds  of  conquest,  of  building,  of 
organisation,  perhaps  within  a  stone's  throw  of  his 
house.  Every  old  town  has  taken  some  part  in  the  wars 
against  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  invaders,  or  in  the 
great  struggles  of  York  and  Lancaster,  of  Royalist  and 
Parhamentarian.  In  or  near  ever^'  town  is  an  old  parish 
church  or  mediaeval  castle,  and  the  boy  who  realises 
that  the  church  he  passes  on  his  way  to  school  or  the 
castle  up  whose  walls  he  hcis  climbed  has  stood  on  its 
present  site  for  hundreds  of  years,  begins  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  the  continuity  of  history.  The 
standard  local  history  contains  many  quotations  from 
old  records  which  afford  most  valuable  illustrations  of 
the  maimers  and  customs  of  mediaeval  times,  and  the 
names  of  streets,  of  neighbouring  villages,  streams  and 
hills  supply  further  material  of  great  value.  The  teacher 
will  find  in  his  holiday  travels  rehcs  of  bygone  days 
which  must  add  to  the  interest  of  his  lessons.  Excellent 
examples  are  the  old  Jew's  House  at  Lincoln,  the  Saxon 
Blowing  Stone  in  the  Vale  of  the  \\Tiite  Horse,  the 
Roman  Tower  at  York,  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cross  at 
Winchester  where  wayfaring  men  still  receive  the  dole 
of  bread  and  ale  for  which  a  long  dead  pious  founder 
has  paid. 

Schools  which  can  spend  money  on  pictures  would 
do  well  to  buy  such  as  portray  stirring  scenes  in  our 
history,  Drake  pla\ang  bowls  on  Pl^Tuouth  Hoe,  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada,  Napoleon  on  board  the  Belle- 
rofhon,  while  every  school,  however  poor,  should  have 
a  few  selected  photographs  relating  to  Enghsh  history 
and  copies  of  some  of  our  most  famous  documents. 
It  is  ob\'ious  that  portraits  and  photographs,  and  an 
occasional  lantern  lecture  by  the  teacher,  will  greatly 
add  to  the  xdvidness  of  the  subject.  The  intimate  con- 
nection between  history  and  geography  renders  it 
essential  that  the  atlas  should  be  used  continually  during 
the  history-  lesson,  and  there  is  no  need  to  emphasise  the 
necessity  of  sketches  and  plans  of  battlefields  and 
military'  operations,  although  teachers  often  err  by 
making  such  plans  far  too  elaborate. 

The  wise  supervision  of  the  scholar's  private  reading 
wiU  help  both  to  give  \-ividness  to  his  ideas  of  history 
and  to  widen  his  outlook. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  for  yoimg  children  regular 
historj^  teaching  is  unsuitable  and  that  the  beginning 
of  a  course  should  consist  of  fairy  tales  and  legend.  It  is 
not  difi&cult  to  find  books  bearing  on  this  subject  suited 
to  home  reading. — ^Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Hawthorne's 
Tanglewood  Tales,  Cox's  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  those 
numbers  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead's  "  Books  for  the  Bairns," 
which  deal  v^dth  the  stories  of  Hercules,  Perseus,  The  Red 
Cross  Knight,  and  King  Arthur ;  the  Adventures  of 
LTysses  by  Charles  Lamb,  and  to  some  extent  Lamb's 
Tales  from  Shakespeare  meet  the  needs  of  beginners 
admirably. 

The  second  stage  in  histor}"  work  should  deal  w4th  the 
biographies  of  great  men  studied  as  the  highest  t>-pes 
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of  the  age  in  which  they  lived  ;   while  in  the  third  stage 
the  history  of  Britain  may  be  commenced. 

Time  prevents  me  from  giving  a  list  of  tales  and 
novels  bearing  on  the  history  of  England,  but  I  would 
refer  to  "  A  Guide  to  the  Best  Historical  Novels  and 
Tales,"  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Nield,  and  published  by  Elkin 
Mathews,  in  which  the  best  books  are  clearly  indicated. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  selection  will  depend  upon  the  age 
of  the  reader.  Young  boys  will  read  Henty,  older  boys 
will  appreciate  Ainsworth  and  Stanley  Weyman,  and 
senior  boys  will  enjoy  Scott  and  Thackeray.  There  is 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  historical 
novel  as  a  means  of  learning  history.  It  is  clear  that  the 
novelist's  licence  allows  him  to  depart  from  the  accurate 
narration  of  facts  when  it  serves  his  purpose,  and  some 
maintain  that  this  is  a  fatal  objection  to  using  novels 
in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  a  subject  like  history 
in  which  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  is  all  important.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  discovery  that  the  record  of  history 
is  inconsistent  with  the  novelist's  story  may  induce  the 
student  to  compare  and  weigh  the  value  of  evidence, 
and  it  is  said  that  Van  Ranke  himself  was  induced  to 
devote  himself  to  historical  research  by  the  discovery 
that  the  Louis  XI.  portrayed  in  Quentin  Durward  was 
not  the  Louis  XL  of  history.  And  historical  novels, 
if  carefully  selected,  serve  a  most  valuable  purpose  by 
stimulating  the  imagination,  by  the  vivid  representation 
of  the  conditions  of  bygone  times,  by  giving  reality  to 
men  and  things  that  otherwise  would  be  mere  abstrac- 
tions. We  know  that  tournaments  were  not  introduced 
into  England  until  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  but  we  shall 
not  prevent  our  boys  from  gaining  an  insight  into  the 
England  of  Richard  I.  by  reading  Ivanhoe  because  the 
Disinherited  Knight  proves  his  valour  in  the  lists.  In 
spite  of  the  historical  inaccuracy  with  which  Scott  is 
rightly  charged  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  keener  interest 
in  medifeval  times  is  due  largely  to  the  inifuence  of  the 
Waverley  Novels,  while  the  works  of  Chateaubriand 
have  had  a  similar  effect  in  France.  But  when  the 
novelist  combines  vividness  of  representation  with 
accuracy  of  fact,  the  teacher  of  history  welcomes  him 
as  a  most  powerful  ally.  We  have  no  finer  picture 
of  the  spacious  times  of  good  Queen  Bess  than  that 
drawn  in  Westward  Ho,  while  to  the  boy  who  has  read 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  novels,  George  Washington, 
Unconditional  Surrender  Grant,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  be  real  men  and  not  mere  phantoms  living  a 
shadowy  existence  in  history  books. 

Quite  apart  from  its  religious  associations,  the  Old 
Testament  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  of  historical 
teaching.  The  vividness  of  its  narrative,  the  promi- 
nence attached  to  outstanding  episodes,  the  pictures  of 
eastern  life,  are  only  a  few  of  the  features  which  make 
it  one  of  the  best  possible  introductions  to  the  study  of 
history. 

The  teacher  must  also  aim  at  developing  his  scholar's 
powers  of  criticism  and  judgment,  and  I  may  note  in 
passing  that  this  is  one  point  in  which  English  teachers 
surpass  Germans.  The  latter — themselves  living  under 
authority — consider    that    the    boy    must    accept    un- 


questioned the  opinion  of  his  teacher,  the  former  consider 
that  the  boy's  individual  character  is  trained  if  he  is 
encouraged  to  form  his  own  opinions  as  to  the  characters 
of  the  great  men  of  history,  the  importance  of  wars 
and  treaties,  and  the  direction  of  national  development. 
In  the  case  of  the  youngest  boys,  judgments  will  be 
short  and  sharp. — "  Horatius  was  a  brave  patriot." — 
"  Socrates  was  the  best  man  we  read  of  in  Greek  history." 
— But  older  boys  must  compare  statesmen — Henry  II. 
with  Edward  I.,  Fox  with  Pitt.  They  must  form  their 
own  views  as  to  the  clauses  that  they  may  expect  to  find 
in  treaties  which  ended  certain  wars,  and  as  to  the 
political,  commercial,  and  ethical  value  of  the  treaties 
that  were  actually  made.  A  very  valuable  training  is 
afforded  by  the  comparison  of  contemporary  events 
with  those  of  the  past,  and  the  boy  who  writes  an  essay 
comparing  the  battles  of  Waterloo  and  Mukden  will 
learn  much  as  to  the  development  of  military  tactics 
during  the  nineteenth  century. 

Closely  connected  with  this  question  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  expression.  History  often  forms 
the  subject  of  short-written  answers  and  of  essays,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  we  pay  enough  attention  to  the  form 
of  oral  answers.  A  Socratic  system  of  cross-questioning 
is  essential  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  history  has  been 
understood,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  answers  from  being  either  single  words  or  a  mere 
repetition  of  the  words  of  the  question.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
most  desirable  that  answers  should  consist  of  fairly 
long  complete  sentences  given  in  the  scholar's  own 
words.  If  this  is  done,  the  boy's  powers  of  expression, 
judgment,  and  imagination  are  developed,  and  the 
history  lesson  becomes  very  valuable  as  a  means  of 
training  the  ability  to  balance  probabilities  and  to  weigh 
evidence  which  is  of  supreme  importance  in  after  life. 

The  value  of  history  as  a  means  of  giving  broader 
views  and  of  training  the  judgment  affords  ample 
justification  for  its  inclusion  in  our  curriculum.  But 
no  pains  must  be  spared  to  make  the  boys  form  their 
own  opinions.  The  teacher's  work  is  largely  to  direct, 
suggest,  and  inspire.  History  teachers  who  use  their 
lessons  to  display  their  own  powers  of  oratory  regardless 
of  the  slumbers  of  their  flock  may  well  remember  the 
tragic  story  of  the  youth  who  was  asked,  "  What  do  they 
teach  you  in  school  ?  "  His  answer  was,  "  They  teaches 
me  everything  but  I  learns  nothing." 

The  indirect  lessons  of  history  are  of  great  value, 
and  the  teacher  who  does  his  duty  will  not  fail  to  use 
well  the  opportunities  he  will  get  of  showing  how  history 
may  be  used  to  teach  great  lessons  of  morality,  of 
patriotism,  of  faith,  and  hope.  Whether  it  will  be  so 
used  depends  entirely  upon  the  teacher,  and  thus  we  are 
brought  back  once  more  to  the  ultimate  factor  in  educa- 
tion— the  ability  and  character  of  the  teacher. 


Lectureship  in  Civil  Engineering. — Mr.  G.  Moncur, 
B.Sc,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  lecture- 
ship in  civil  engineering  at  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College. 
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New  Studies  in  Secondary 

Education 

II 

It  was  assumed  last  month  that  the  fully  equipped 
second-grade  school  with  possibly  a  small  first-grade 
top  would  be  the  staple  product  of  the  new  higher  educa- 
tion developments.  It  was  also  assumed  that  such 
schools  would  only  be  placed  in  towns  of  considerable 
size,  of  which  there  would  probably  not  be  more  than 
a  dozen  in  a  county  with  a  population  of,  say,  half  a 
million.  It  remains  to  examine  into  the  positions  of  the 
first-grade  schools  and  of  the  higher  elementary  schools. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  necessary  to  clear  our  minds  as 
to  what  we  mean  by  a  first-grade  school. 

The  Commissioners  of  1868  were  quite  certain  on  the 
subject.  They  defined  first  grade  as  meaning  keeping 
the  children  (boys  generally)  until  the  age  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  and  preparing  an  adequate  number  for  the 
ancient  Universities.  Dr.  Bell  (late  of  Marlborough)  once 
added  to  this  definition  the  further  one,  that  a  ' '  first-grade 
school  must  have  an  independent  curriculum  so  arranged 
that  its  pupils  should  pass  in  orderly  sequence  through 
such  subjects  as  are  necessary  for  giving  an  adequate 
foundation  of  liberal  culture."  Such  schools,  however, 
generally  have  also  a  modern  side  in  which  there  is  a 
definite  professional  bias  as  regards  curriculum  and 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  for  the  Army,  the  India  Civil 
Service  (ultimately),  and  the  higher  grades  of  the  Home 
Civil  Service. 

As  a  practical  test  of  the  position  of  the  whole  school 
it  may  be  said  that  a  school  which  is  able  to  pass  a  large 
part  of  its  top  forms  on  either  side  for  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Joint  Board's  Certificate  has  in  it  the 
elements  of  the  first  grade. 

There  are,  however,  many  schools  which,  on  the 
strength  of  a  comparatively  high  fee,  the  giving  of 
instruction  in  a  smattering  of  the  classics,  and  the 
presence  of  at  least  a  fair  proportion  of  boarders,  claim 
to  be  first  grade.  It  cannot  be  too  often  insisted  that 
first  grade  is  an  educational  term,  and  not  a  social  one, 
and  that  to  charge  say  £15  a  year  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  children  of  the  smaller  shop-keepers  in  no  way 
advances  a  school's  claims  in  this  direction.  The  institu- 
tion of  a  distinctive  costume  and  of  compulsory  games  is 
not  any  more  valuable  towards  the  same  end. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  most  first-grade  schools  must  be 
strong  in  classics,  fairly  strong  in  mathematics,  but  need 
not,  except  for  special  boys,  attach  so  much  importance 
to  practical  science  or  modern  languages.  It  is  true 
some  such  schools  make  a  strong  point  of  their  science 
work,  and  have  even  instituted  an  engineering  depart- 
ment, but  this  is  not  essential.  There  are  certain  other 
characteristics  of  a  first-grade  school  which  it  is  well  to 
mention : 

(a)  The  fee  is  generally  high,  amounting  to  at  least 
£20  in  the  case  of  day  boys,  and  £80  in  the  case  of 
boarders. 


{b)  There  are  numerous  (?)  entrance  scholarships 
open  to  boys  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  not  as  a  rule 
open  to  elementary  schools.  Generally  these  are 
competed  for  by  children  from  private  preparatory 
schools,  but  sometimes  by  pupils  from  lower-grade 
secondary  schools. 

(c)  Boarders  form  a  prominent  feature  in  most  of 
these  schools,  are  more  encouraged  than  day  boys, 
and  the  keeping  of  houses  for  such  forms  a  large  part  of 
the  emoluments  of  masters. 

((f)  There  is  no  organic  relationship  between  these 
schools  at  any  point  and  the  elementary  schools,  but 
their  curriculum  is  a  natural  continuity  of  that  in  good 
preparatory  schools. 

(e)  Very  many  of  these  schools  have  large  numbers 
of  pupils,  often  approaching  1000. 

(/)  The  type  for  boys  is  quite  distinct  and  is  higher 
than  that  for  girls. 

(g)  Most  of  these  schools  have  no  real  connection  with 
the  town  in  which  (or  often  near  which)  they  are  situated, 
consequently  they  are  not  usually  in  touch  with  the  local 
authorities,  and  in  very  few  cases  receive  such  local 
authorities'  grants. 

(/i)  Most  of  these  schools  are  not  in  receipt  of  grants 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  those  which  do  take 
these  grants  do  so  in  respect  of  a  second-grade  bottom 
to  the  school  or  of  a  more  or  less  second-grade  modern 
side  (for  boys). 

As  regards  the  actual  number  of  these  schools  (for 
boys)  at  present  existing,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  e.xact 
computation. 

If  we  take  the  test  of  membership  of  the  Headmasters' 
Conference,  a  very  fallacious  one,  as  some  of  the  Con- 
ference schools  do  not  send  2  per  cent,  per  annum 
of  their  pupils  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  we  find  that  the 
numbers  of  those  schools  is  now  about  100.  If,  however, 
we  take  those  schools  which  have  actually  gained  scholar- 
ships at  the  University,  and  are  not  by  other  tests 
frankly  and  solely  second  grade,  we  get  up  to  120.  Of 
these  there  are  not  forty  in  any  way  connected  with 
large  towns  ;  out  of  these  twelve  are  more  or  less  London 
schools. 

Is  then  the  existing  number  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  country  ? 

In  1892  Mr.  Arthur  Acland  and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  number.  In 
1896  the  Royal  Commission  actually  reported  that  there 
was  not  any  special  need  for  the  further  multiplication 
of  this  class  of  school.  Is  there  any  need  now  ?  Speak- 
ing generally  there  is  not.  The  higher  one  goes  in 
educational  grades  the  greater  the  differentiation,  and 
therefore  the  greater  the  need  for  large  numbers  in  schools 
if  they  are  to  be  worked  economically  and  efficiently. 
Further,  the  more  expensive  the  school  the  more  do 
numbers  make  for  economy.  A  parent  now,  as  in  1892, 
if  he  wants  (and  can  afford)  a  first-grade  education  for 
his  son,  will  send  him  twenty  miles  a  day  by  train,  or 
will  have  him  kept  as  a  boarder.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  poorer  professional  man  in  the  country  districts 
for  whom  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  once  pleaded  in  such 
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moving  terms.  But  men  of  his  class  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  remedy  for  their  grievances  and  wants  is  not 
in  the  multiphcation  of  small  and  inefficient  "  county  (?)  " 
boarding  schools,  where  the  vast  majority  of  the  pupils 
are  sent  for  social  and  not  intellectual  reasons,  but 
rather  in  a  proper  development  of  a  system  of  higher 
scholarships.  By  this  is  meant  greater  facilities  for  boys 
of  promise  to  pass  from  the  local  second-grade  school 
at  the  age  of,  say,  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  private  preparatory  schools  to  perform 
this  their  proper  and  hitherto  most  successful  function. 
Now  if  the  second-grade  school  is  to  assent  to  such  an 
arrangement  and  cordially  co-operate,  it  is  essential 
that  it  should  in  no  way  be  in  rivalry  with  the  first-grade 
school  which  it  is  to  feed,  and  should  recognise  that  the 
sphere  of  activity  of  each  is  practically  different.  Where 
two  schools  of  different  grades  are  situated  in  the  same 
town,  and  especially  if  they  are  connected  by  the  link  of 
the  same  governing  body,  attempted  passage  from  one  to 
the  other  by  means  of  scholarships  is  an  absolute  failure. 
To  take  a  few  instances.  In  Bedford  no  one  would  sug- 
gest passing  on  boys  with  scholarships  from  the  Modern 
to  the  Grammar  school.  In  Kingston,  where  attempts 
have  been  made  to  pass  on  from  Tifhn's  to  the  Grammar 
school,  they  have  been  a  failure.  In  Exeter  it  was  only 
when  the  Grammar  school  was  moved  outside  the  town 
and  made  in  all  respects  first  grade  that  the  scholarships 
to  it  from  Hele's  school  were  really  appreciated.  On 
the  other  hand,  wherever  a  second-grade  school  has  a 
nomination  scholarship  tenable  at,  say,  Christ's  Hospital, 
there  is  a  great  run  on  the  scholarship  and  it  is  a  highly 
popular  institution.  Indeed  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
say  that  local  authorities  if  well  advised,  and  if  they  had 
the  power  (which  they  have  not),  would  do  well  to 
suppress  some  of  the  poorer  and  smaller  soi-disant  first- 
grade  schools  (where  a  second-grade  school  is  near)  and 
convert  the  proceeds  into  scholarships  tenable  at  the 
nearest  really  efficient  first-grade  school  in  the  district. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  these  authorities  were 
to  approach  the  Board  of  Education  and  offer  to  supple- 
ment the  foundation  funds  with  some  grants  from  the 
rates,  in  certain  cases  at  any  rate  a  new  scheme  with 
this  object  would  be  issued.  As  there  is  no  suggestion 
in  such  a  scheme  that  there  would  be  any  "  robbery  of 
the  poor,"  it  would  probably  go  through  without  serious 
local  opposition.  One  kind  of  scholarship,  however, 
will  work,  if  at  all,  with  great  difficulty,  and  that  is  a 
scholarship  direct  from  the  elementary  into  the  first- 
grade  school.  It  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  an  elementary 
child  of  the  age  of  twelve  can  be  fitted  into  the  curricu- 
lum of  a  first-grade  school.  At  this  age  one  class  of  child 
knows  a  different  lot  of  subjects  from  the  other,  and  where 
the  subjects  are  nominally  the  same, the  methods  by  which 
they  are  learnt,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  obtained 
is  very  different.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
in  one  case  in  a  hundred  any  good  is  done  to  the  ele- 
mentary child  by  taking  him  even  through  the  second- 
grade  school  into  a  first-grade  establishment.  His  goal 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  University  College  (techni- 
cal side),  entered  from  a  second-grade  school  at  the  age 


of  sixteen,  than  the  old  University,  entered  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  day  makes  it 
more  and  more  clear  that  there  are  not  a  sufficiency  of 
professional  posts  open  to  men  with  even  a  good  Univer- 
sity career.  Hence  one  more  argument  for  refusing 
to  multiply  the  facilities  for  that  grade  of  education 
which  merely  leads  on  to  professional  instead  of  to  skilled 
industrial  life. 

So  far  nothing  has  been  said  about  girls.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  they  require  first-grade  education  (in  the  same 
sense)  even  to  the  same  extent  as  do  boys.  The  schools 
of  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company,  and  many 
similar  high  schools,  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  first-grade 
education  as  is  required.  They  do  not  prepare  for  pro- 
fessions or  skilled  industries,  but  at  best  send  one  or  two 
girls  a  year  to  compete  for  scholarships  or  otherwise  enter 
the  ladies'  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
bottom  three-quarters  of  all  such  schools  is  frankly 
second  grade,  with  a  few  accomplishments  thrown  in. 
Where  these  girls  do  attempt  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  boys  for  County  Council  or  similar  scholarships, 
the  high  school  girl  of  eighteen  is  just  able  to  hold  her 
own  with  the  second-grade  boy  of  sixteen  to  seventeen. 
Such  schools  may  fulfil  in  the  future  a  public  function 
in  connection  with  the  training  of  teachers,  though  it  is 
doubtful  if  their  social  atmosphere  would  survive  the 
influx  of  a  horde  of  pupil-teachers.  But  at  present 
they  do  not  fill  such  a  place  in  either  the  professional 
or  industrial  spheres  as  would  justify  local  authorities 
in  spending  public  money  upon  them.  It  is  no  prejudice 
to  the  case  of  those  who  think  that  further  facilities  for 
the  higher  education  of  girls  is  desirable  to  state  that 
there  appears  every  likelihood  of  the  gap  being  filled, 
and  well  filled,  by  private  effort.  Of  course  if  this  atti- 
tude is  taken  up  by  the  authorities  it  is  all  the  more 
incumbent  on  them  to  see  that  there  are  ample  scholar- 
ships provided,  so  that  any  girl  who  really  wishes,  and  is 
fit  for  the  highest  education,  may  not  be  deprived  of 
her  legitimate  opportunities. 


Arithmetic  Throuo^hout 


the  World 


By  P.  Alder-Barrett 


The  importance  of  arithmetic  as  a  fundamentally 
necessary  subject  in  our  school  curriculum  is  so  much 
an  axiom  that  one  may  dispense  with  preamble  and 
plunge  at  once  in  medias  res — res  being  in  this  case  a 
critical  survey  of  arithmetical  teaching  throughout  the 
English  speaking  world.  A  gigantic  subject,  truly,  and 
one  to  which  justice  cannot  possibly  be  done  within  the 
limits  of  an  article  such  as  this.  Yet,  as  by  aiming  high 
one  often  attains  a  lower  but  still  a  useful  mark,  there 
may  be  in  the  present  attempt  some  matter  useful 
as  well  as  interesting  to  the  educationist  here  at 
home. 
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There  have  been  many  difficulties  in  the  task  of 
collating  and  using  the  information  which  has  been 
collected,  for  one  cannot  always  judge  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  teaching  of  a  subject  by  merely 
reading  the  cold  phrases  of  a  syllabus.  Again,  it  is 
hard  to  compare  the  work  grade  by  grade  when  the 
principles  on  which  those  grades  are  formed  vary  so 
considerably. 

The  English-speaking  world,  for  our  purpose,  falls 
most  readily  into  two  divisions,  the  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  I  purpose  dealing  with  them 
in  this  order  separately  before  attempting  any  broad 
generalisation.  There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  be- 
tween our  own  code  syllabus  and  those  of  some  of  the 
Colonies,  most  notably  British  Guiana  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies,  though  even  in  these  there  are  very 
visible  signs  that  in  some  things  the  child  has  already 
outstripped  the  parent. 

British  Guiana  shall  be  taken  as  representative  of 
our  West  Indian  possessions.  The  requirements  do 
not  reach  a  very  high  standard.  The  children  are  not 
required  to  enter  upon  anything  but  the  most  elementary 
arithmetic  until  the  fourth  standard  is  reached,  where 
money  and  the  other  compound  rules  are  introduced. 
For  example,  the  mental  arithmetic  for  the  third  stand- 
ard comprises  merely  the  addition  and  subtraction  of 
numbers  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  and  the  written  pro- 
cesses in  the  four  rules  do  not  introduce  numbers 
exceeding  9000.  After  the  fourth  standard  the  work 
increases  suddenly  in  difficulty,  and  although  there  is  no 
seventh  standard  the  syllabus  includes  most  of  the  work 
done  in  our  schools,  with  the  exception  of  stocks. 

Turning  from  here  to  South  Africa  we  find  a  great 
difference.  The  newly  acquired  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony  in  particular  have  one  of  the  finest  schemes 
ever  devised.  Their  grading  follows  our  own  system 
of  seven  standards,  and  the  syllabus  is,  therefore, 
easily  comparable  with  our  own.  It  resembles  "  Scheme 
B "  in  the  small  range  of  numbers  employed.  The 
salient  points  are  worth  giving  in  extenso.  Addition 
and  subtraction  involving  money  are  introduced  in 
the  second  standard  and  the  use  of  token  coins  is  en- 
joined. The  third  standard  continues  this,  and  intro- 
duces multiplication  and  division  of  money.  In  the 
fourth  standard  all  the  compound  rules  are  introduced 
(the  tables,  including  beside  those  we  commonly  use, 
such  weird  terms  as  morgen,  anker,  half-aum,  leaguer 
and  muid,  were  learnt  in  the  previous  standard).  The 
boys  in  this  standard  also  study  the  elements  of  pro- 
portion, and  perform  calculations  involving  the  practi- 
cal measurement  of  areas  which  can  be  divided  into 
rectangular  forms.  This  elementary  mensuration  is 
augmented  in  the  next  standard  by  the  introduction 
of  similar  work  on  volumes  of  simple  form.  The  two 
highest  standards  work  at  percentage  (including  in- 
terest and  discount)  with  special  application  to  com- 
mercial work,  and  their  mensuration  includes  work  on 
the  triangle  and  circle  and  the  use  of  verniers.  This  is 
a  broad-minded  scheme,  but  it  is  in  the  mental  and 
oral  work  that  the  most  striking  points  are  to  be  found. 


Throughout  their  school  life  the  boys  learn  to  estimate 
weights  and  measures  rapidly  and  to  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy.  They  commence  by  practising  the  rapid 
estimation  of  a  number  of  cubes  or  other  objects  not 
exceeding  twenty-five,  and  by  estimating  at  sight  lengths 
both  in  the  English  and  the  Metric  systems.  From  this 
they  proceed  to  the  estimation  of  rectangular  areas  and 
then  to  volumes.  They  are  then  taught  to  hold  things 
in  the  hand  and  judge  their  weights.  From  the  fifth 
standard  upwards  these  estimations  have  to  be  accurate 
to  one-tenth  of  the  unit,  and  they  finish  in  the  highest  class 
with  rough  estimations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 
The  boys  are  also  taught  to  give  orally  rapid  approxima- 
tions to  the  answers  of  their  sums  before  working  them  on 
paper.  There  is  no  other  scheme  as  far  as  I  know  which 
so  clearly  lays  down  work  such  as  this.  Doubtless  many 
teachers  practise  such  methods,  but  their  individual 
efforts  cannot  produce  so  far-reaching  a  result  as  in 
these  colonies,  where  the  methods  are  officially  ordered 
for  all  schools.  It  is  good  reading  that  this  scheme  is 
being  introduced  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

The  Australian  Colonies  have  schemes  very  similar 
to  our  own.  Comparison  is  rather  difficult,  as  the 
system  of  grading  is  different  from  that  in  England. 
For  example,  in  Queensland  there  are  five  classes  in 
each  of  which  the  child  spends  eighteen  months.  There 
are  six  classes  in  reality,  but  the  first,  in  which  the  child 
spends  two  years,  comes  under  the  category  of  an  infant 
school.  The  syllabus  enjoins  that  the  work  is  to  be 
made  of  a  local  and  practical  nature  as  much  as  possible. 
Problems  are  to  be  made  up  from  the  commercial 
columns  of  the  newspapers  and  the  exercises  are  to 
include  matters  of  local  interest. 

The  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Education  Council 
of  West  Australia  deserves  independent  mention.  It 
is  a  "  concentric "  one  as  we  know  such  schemes 
nowadays,  that  is  to  say  in  successive  standards  the 
boy  develops  and  enlarges  what  he  has  already  learned 
rather  than  attacks  new  work.  Extracts  from  the 
syllabus  will  show  this  best.  In  the  second  standard  a 
boy,  besides  his  four  simple  rules,  learns  to  apply  them 
to  very  simple  fractions.  In  the  next  standard  the 
work  is  developed  so  as  to  include  very  simple  decimals. 
Out  of  this  in  the  next  standard  come  the  first  ideas  of 
percentage  (using  10,  20,  25,  50,  75,  and  the  trade  2j 
and  5  per-centages).  The  fifth  standard  brings  the  boy 
to  interest,  which  develops  naturally  from  what  he 
already  knows  of  per-centage. 

It  is  rather  a  blow  on  such  an  admirable  system  that 
we  find  amongst  the  work  laid  down  for  the  sixth 
standard  "  Solution  of  problems."  Surely  a  "  problem  " 
is  not  a  study  in  itself  but  rather  an  intelligent  exercise 
of  the  ordinary  rules.  There  is  a  touch  of  local  colour 
in  the  Australian  schemes  in  the  instructions  to  teach 
most  carefully  accurate  methods  of  ascertaining  the 
capacity  of  reservoirs  and  dams  of  certain  sizes. 

Canada  next  demands  out  attention.  The  grading 
here  is  so  different  from  ours  that  a  word  must  be  said 
in  explanation  before  any  scheme  can  be  properly 
stated.      In  Ontario  there  are  two  grades  of   schools. 
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In  the  lower-grade  schools,  which  correspond  to  our 
elementary  schools,  there  are  five  forms,  and  in  the 
higher  grade  three  divisions.  As  the  higher-grade  schools 
merely  revise  the  elementary  arithmetic  course  in  their 
first  division  and  henceforth  ignore  that  subject,  our 
attention  is  confined  to  the  lower-grade  schools.  The 
first  form  measure  and  learn  common  units  within  the 
child's  own  experience  ;  the  second  form  commence 
the  study  of  fractions,  or  as  the  syllabus  puts  it  "  the 
relation  of  wholes  to  parts  and  parts  to  wholes,"  and 
also  learn  Roman  numerals.  The  third  form  commence 
a  mysterious  study  known  as  "  Cancellation,"  which 
continues  into  the  next  form.  Surely  this  is  an  example 
of  that  misguided  tendency  to  subdivide  great  under- 
lying principles  and,  putting  them  in  water-tight  com- 
partments, label  them  as  different  "  rules."  In  the 
highest  form  there  is  a  general  review  of  principles  and 
contracted  methods  of  working  are  employed.  A  good 
feature  of  the  scheme  is  that  it  has  alternative  details 
in  the  highest  forms  adaptable  to  the  boy's  needs,  so 
that  the  boy  who  leaves  school  entirely  at  the  end  of  his 
lower-grade  course  is  equipped  in  many  things  the  study 
of  which  is  postponed  for  the  boy  who  will  proceed  to 
the  higher  grade. 

In  Quebec  there  are  three  grades  of  schools — ele- 
mentary, model,  and  academy  grade  schools.  With 
the  last  we  are  not  concerned.  The  work  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  differs  very  little  from  that  of  our  first 
six  standards,  while  that  in  the  model-grade  schools 
coincides  with  our  work  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh 
standards.  Thus  the  work  overlaps  to  some  extent. 
There  is  nothing  striking  about  the  scheme,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  rules  are  isolated  is  open  to 
comment.  It  has  been  hard  to  obtain  much  informa- 
tion about  Canadian  schemes,  as  in  many  cases  (particu- 
larly British  Columbia)  the  syllabus  tersely  remarks 
"work  as  in  authorised  text-book."  A  list  of  these 
authorised  text-books  is  issued  by  the  Governments, 
and  no  others  may  be  used. 

It  would  be  a  hopeless  task  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  the  work  carried  on 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It  must  suffice  to 
make  a  very  brief  survey  of  a  few  of  the  more  important 
States,  for  each  State  of  course  has  its  own  education 
council  and  its  own  code  of  regulations.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  in  Washington  issues  a  syllabus  with  some 
unique  points.  The  first  two  years'  work  is  purely  oral ; 
then  an  elementary  text-book  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil.  From  this  he  prepares  work  without  aid 
from  the  teacher.  This  self-prepared  work  is  then 
tested  by  "  recitation,"  that  is,  his  work  is  criticised  in 
open  class  both  by  his  teacher  and  by  his  fellow  pupils. 
From  these  criticisms  he  learns  his  faults  and  corrects 
his  errors.  The  work  is  of  a  very  practical  nature 
and  includes"  making  change,"  practical  measurements 
and  calculations  applicable  to  lumbering,  masonry, 
estimation  of  builders'  quantities,  &c. 

New  York  sounds  again  this  practical  keynote,  to 
which,  indeed,  all  the  schemes  of  our  American  cousins 
seemed  tuned.     They  evidently  believe  that  arithmetic 


is  an  art  to  be  practised  rather  than  a  science  to  be 
studied.  Each  aspect  has  its  importance,  but  one  should 
not  be  over-developed  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Here  in  New  York  toy  coins  are  used  and  areas  and 
volumes  are  divided  practically.  A  good  feature  is 
that  in  the  mental  work  counting  is  practised  through- 
out the  standards  from  the  simplest  progression  to  those 
where  the  common  difference  is  twelve  or  more.  One 
of  the  suggested  practical  exercises  is  worth  giving  in 
full.  The  children  are  to  draw  plans  of  plots  of  land 
of  given  size  to  scale  and  then,  cutting  them  up 
into  building  lots  of  definite  dimensions,  find  the 
cost  of  fencing  them  off,  and  the  value  of  each  lot  from 
that  of  the  whole.  Small  wonder  that  Americans 
succeed  in  business  if  this  is  learned  in  the  fourth 
standard  !  One  flaw  exists  in  this  scheme.  At  the  end 
of  the  course  it  is  laid  down  that  the  child  shall  review 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  tables  he  has  learned. 
These  tables  can  be  best  taught  by  helping  the  child  to 
develop  them  for  himself  after  finding  the  need  for 
them  (i.e.,  their  origin).  The  Chicago  scheme  is  a  broad 
one  in  which  the  connection  between  the  various  branches 
of  the  subject  is  well  made.  Tables  are  to  be  built  and 
much  practical  work  is  done  in  all  classes.  One  sentence 
deserves  quotation,  "  When  the  pupil  realises  that  per- 
centage is  only  a  modified  form  of  fractions  whose 
denominators  are  constant  (loo),  he  feels  himself  more 
at  home  in  the  stibject." 

Kansas  shall  close.  Their  "  Course  of  Study "  is 
surely  unique,  for  it  can  be  described  as  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  text-book  of  method.  In  all  subjects  the 
work  is  planned  out  fully  month  by  month,  full  hints  are 
given  as  to  methods  of  teaching,  and  very  little  seems 
left  to  the  teachers'  initiative.  The  practical  side  of 
the  scheme  is  shown  in  the  instruction  that  every  boy 
shall  be  provided  with  ruler,  dividers,  and  set-square  so 
that  an  accurate  diagram  drawn  to  scale  can  be  made 
of  all  problems  that  admit  of  it. 

How  shall  this  heterogeneous  mass  be  summed  up  ? 
Perhaps  that  is  best  left  to  the  individual  who  reads, 
but  one  or  two  points  stand  out.  Schemes  should  not 
be  mere  lists  of  rales  to  be  taught,  they  should  enumerate 
details,  and  even  hint  as  to  methods.  This  would 
tend  towards  raising  the  level  of  work  all  round.  The 
perfect  scheme  should  be  elastic,  that  it  may  be  fitted 
to  children  and  classes  having  different  capabilities  and 
requirements,  and  power  should  be  given  to  teachers 
to  decrease  or  increase  the  amount  of  work  as  they  find 
need. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
a  new  order  of  things  is  with  us  to-day,  for  in  all  the 
schemes  there  are  many  evidences  to  show  that  the 
child's  mind  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  piece  of  blank 
paper  on  which  teachers  are  to  write  indelibly.  This  is 
an  ancient  platitude,  but  we  know  better  now  and  have 
learned  that  the  child's  mind  is  by  no  means  void, 
but  has  in  it  the  germs  of  all  learning,  and  our 
work  is  to  foster  the  proper  and  natural  growth  of 
those  germs  until  the  mature  and  beautiful  plants  are 
developed. 
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On  Certain  Newer  Methods 
in  the  Teachinp  of  Latin 

o 

By  H.  G.  Ford,  M.A. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  not  unnaturally  a  revolt 
against  the  supposed  meaningless  and  parrot-like 
methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  teaching  of  Latin 
and  Greek  :  methods  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
probably  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  It  is  obvious  that 
when  the  small  boy  was  made  to  approach  his  course 
of  instruction  with  verbum  congruit  cum  nominativo 
suhjectivi,  &c.,  such  a  method  was  both  meaningless 
and  vicious.  But,  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  all  revo- 
lutions, the  extreme  reformers  get  out  of  hand — the 
fanatical  apostles  of  the  "  new  method  "  are  not  content 
with  drawing  attention  to  the  undue  prominence  that 
used  to  be  given  to  mere  learning  by  rote,  and  verbal 
accuracy  in  grammar  as  given — frequently  with  extreme 
inaccuracy — in  the  books  in  use  :  they  wish  to  abolish 
the  learning  of  grammar,  and  trust  to  its  gradual  acqui- 
sition by  the  use  of  reading-books,  written  in  special 
Latin  for  the  use  of  the  beginner.  They  accuse  us 
of  expecting  the  boy  to  make  bricks  without  straw, 
and  proceed  gravely  to  advise  us  to  get  him  to  build 
houses  without  bricks  ! 

As  is  generally  the  case,  the  truth  is  probably  to  be 
found  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes.  And 
here  exception  must  be  taken  to  the  dictum  of  the 
would-be  reformer,  that  the  course  should  be  the  same 
for  the  beginner,  whether  he  be  a  child  or  an  adult. 
In  the  case  of  the  small  boy  with  whom  we  are  chiefly 
concerned,  the  two  objects  at  which  we  must  especially 
aim  are  to  ensure  accuracy  in  detail,  and  to  teach  him 
to  think.  The  accidence  of  a  language  has  to  be  learnt 
accurately  some  time  or  another,  and  the  elementary 
accidence,  at  anj^  rate,  is  much  more  easily  learnt  when 
the  boy  is  young  than  if  it  is  postponed  until  later. 
The  boy  of  average  intelligence  at  the  age,  say,  of  ten 
or  eleven,  has  little  difficulty  in  learning  accurately 
the  declensions  of  his  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  the 
conjugations  of  his  verbs,  and,  once  these  are  known, 
the  rapidity  of  his  progress — given  a  satisfactory  teacher 
— is  only  limited  by  the  amount  of  time  that  he  can  give 
to  the  subject :  but  unless  the  foundations  of  elementary 
grammar  are  secure  the  superstructure  is  never  safe. 
And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mere  mental 
effort  of  committing  these  grammatical  forms  to  memory 
is  by  no  means  a  waste  of  time — the  training  of  the 
memory  that  is  involved,  and  the  habits  of  accuracy 
that  are  inculcated  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
at  a  later  date.  But  such  mental  discipline  is  compara- 
tively of  httle  worth  unless  he  is  at  the  same  time  taught 
to  think;  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  let  him  begin 
to  translate  the  simplest  possible  sentences  from  Latin 
into  English  and  vice  versa  ;  let  him  be  encouraged  always 
to  ask  "  Why  ?  "    when  he  comes  to  any  difficulty — 


when  he  comes  to  any  new  construction  let  him  be  made 
to  endeavour  to  make  up  sentences  for  himself  both 
in  English  and  in  Latin,  illustrating  such  a  construction; 
let  it  be  impressed  upon  him  that  an  example  made 
up  for  himself  is  worth  a  dozen  remembered  from  a 
book;  instead  of  painfully  toiling  through  dreary 
wastes  of  "  parsing,"  let  him  learn  to  realise  that  "  the 
city  having  been  captured,"  and  "  when  the  rain 
stopped,"  are  alike  adverbs  of  time  ;  let  him  understand 
that  potiii  is  pot-(f)ni,  that  fers  is  fer(i)s,  that  nollem  is 
nolereni,  &c. — and  it  is  surprising  how  readily  he  will 
learn  to  face  a  difficulty  for  himself,  and  with  what 
rapidity  he  will  become  familiarised  with  the  ordinary 
rules  of  syntax. 

With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Greek  it  is  almost 
essential  that  a  boy  should  first  have  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Latin  ;  but  once  the  study  of  the  language 
is  commenced  the  same  principles  will  apply, r  with 
perhaps  the  additional  proviso  that  the  great  difficulty 
in  approaching  Greek  is  the  elementary  accidence : 
the  drudgery  has  to  be  faced  sometime  or  other,  it  is 
infinitely  harder  than  the  corresponding  accidence 
in  Latin,  and  therefore  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that 
it  should  be  accurately  learnt  :  and  the  earher  it  is 
learnt— after  once  commencing  the  language — the 
better. 

As  to  the  technical  terms  in  use  in  grammar  there  can 
be  only  one  opinion — the  fewer  the  better.  What  can 
be  the  use  of  asking  boys  to  distinguish  between  the 
neuter-passives  and  the  neutral-passives  ?  This  question 
is  actually  taken  from  an  examination  paper  set  by  a 
man  who  was  himself  a  schoolmaster  ! 

Yet  unfortunately,  and  perhaps  almost  inevitably, 
the  tendency  of  each  new  edition  of  a  grammar  is 
towards  greater  complexity  rather  than  greater  sim- 
plicity, thus,  for  instance,  the  latest  abomination  that 
has  made  its  way  into  a  certain  well-known  school- 
grammar  is  "the  dative  of  separation." 

One  can  hardly  agree  with  the  suggestion  to  abolish 
such  time-honoured  names  as  "  subjunctive,"  &c., 
bad  though  they  may  be,  but  undoubtedly  there  is 
much  that  might  well  be  altered ;  for  instance,  "  I  may 
love  "  as  a  meaning  of  amem,  is  exceedingly  mislead- 
ing, and  might  well  be  expunged  from  all  grammars. 
Similarly  it  is  certain  that  two-thirds  of  the  difficulty 
that  boys  have  with  the  so-called  "  pronouns  "  is  merely 
due  to  the  fact  of  speaking  of  possessive  "  pronoun," 
demonstrative  "  pronoun,"  definitive  "  pronoun,"  &c. — 
once  they  are  taught  to  speak  of  these  as  adjectives 
their  difficulties  vanish. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place 
to  call  attention  to  what  is  probably  the  chief  danger  of 
modern  teaching :  in  his  desire  to  make  every  difficulty 
clear  to  his  boys  the  teacher  may  easily  fall  into  the 
snare  of  doing  too  much  thinking  himself,  and  letting 
his  boys  do  too  little.  By  all  means  let  their  ment^ 
food  be  cooked,  but  let  them  masticate  it  for  themselves ; 
the  meat  had  better  be  under-done  than  over-cooked ; 
this  may  be  a  homely  maxim,  but  undoubtedly  it  is 
a  wise  one. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 

A  Professor's  Lectures  on  Teaching  Reform 

Though  originally  communicated  to  the  world  in  the 
shape  of  four  lectures  delivered  to  teachers,*  this  treatise 
will,  in  its  present  form,  reach  a  much  \vider  public. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  first  deals  with 
curricula  and  methods,  the  second  is  chiefly  on  teaching 
in  history  and  science  ;  third  in  order  comes  a  chapter 
on  secondary  school  reform  in  general,  and  the  last 
lecture  is  chiefly  devoted  to  boarding-school  problems. 
As  a  justification  for  what  the  author  calls  his  "  inter- 
ference," an  appendix  is  added,  consisting  of  extracts 
from  the  Presidential  address  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1902,  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  made  a 
spirited  attack  upon  the  "  traditional  methods  of  teaching 
of  mediaeval  times,"  and  called  upon  the  Universities 
to  apply  the  principles  and  methods  of  science  in  training 
the  minds  of  their  undergraduates. 

This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the  motive  of  the  book. 
It  is  a  critical  review  of  our  educational  position,  and  full 
of  stimulating  suggestions.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  it  is  not  controversial  :  there  is  hardly  a  page  which 
does  not  contain  something  which  will  be  combated  by 
one  teacher  or  another,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  think.  Each  point  is  put  with  such  clear- 
ness and  frankness  as  to  disarm  opposition,  but  there 
are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  are  so  firmly  driven  home, 
that  in  the  end  one  is  almost  tempted  to  throw  up  the 
sponge,  and  admit  that  few  of  us  know  anything  about 
teaching,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  our  educational  system 
is  rotten.  But  this  is  hardly  a  fair  judgment,  perhaps  : 
gleams  of  hope  peer  through  the  clouds  of  doubt  and 
criticism,  and  no  doubt  the  teacher  will,  by  giving  his 
attention  to  those  suggestions  which  concern  him,  find 
out  the  better  way. 

The  two  main  headings  of  the  opening  chapter  might 
with  advantage  be  extended  to  three  :  curricula  and 
method  are  certainly  important,  but  we  shall  continue 
to  maintain  that  above  and  beyond  both  in  importance  is 
the  question,  "  Who  is  to  teach,  and  where  is  he  to 
come  from  ?  "  and  we  venture  to  say  that  until  this  is 
settled  all  other  speculation  is  comparatively  useless. 

In  trying  to  allocate  the  blame  for  our  backwardness 
in  education,  the  author  discusses  boj^s,  methods,  and 
mental  pabulum  at  length,  but  does  not,  in  our  opinion, 
pay  enough  attention  to  the  parents.  It  is  notorious 
that  in  most  of  our  schools  a  parent  will  attempt  to 
dictate  what  his  son  is  to  learn,  and  will  very  often 
succeed.  In  many  grammar  schools  the  headmaster's 
life  is  one  of  perpetual  warfare  against  parents  and  their 
fads  ;  and  existence  is  only  possible  if  a  man  has  a 
tactful  manner  and  a  soothing  demeanour,  which  will 
help  to  persuade  the  interfering  paterfamilias,  whatever 
his  pet  theory  may  be,  that  it  is  best  carried  out  by 
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pursuing  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  school.  Other- 
wise, in  many  cases  class  teaching  would  be  an  im- 
possibihty. 

The  reader  will  find  many  valuable  hints  in  the 
discussion  of  the  various  subjects  taught  in  schools, 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  information 
should  be  imparted.  Some  of  the  ideas  are  distinctly 
fanciful— teaching  geography,  for  instance,  by  tramping 
your  pupil  all  over  the  country  to  see  mountains,  es- 
tuaries, and  so  forth  :  it  is  quite  true  that  under  these 
circumstances  the  subject  "  would  not  be  dull  nor 
depressing."  Very  little  that  is  taught  is  done  correctly  : 
even  science  comes  under  the  rod.  "  Unless  the  early 
training  can  be  made  very  difierent  from  what  it  now 
is  ...  I  am  not  over-sanguine  concerning  general 
physics  as  a  school  examination  subject."  So  the  poor 
down-trodden  Greek  scholar  need  not  give  up  hope  yet  ! 
The  author  is  very  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the 
keeping  of  note-books,  and  most  teachers  wiU  agree 
with  him  :  the  practice  of  working  out  an  examination 
paper  after  it  has  served  its  purpose  of  testing  the  pupil, 
so  that  he  may  amplify  his  knowledge  later,  is  very 
sensibly  advocated. 

Memory  work,  we  are  glad  to  note,  is  not  considered 
useless  ;  in  fact,  a  large  list  is  given  of  things  which  one 
ought  to  learn,  with  the  wise  suggestion  that  anything 
which  is  worth  learning  in  this  way  ought  to  be  equally 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  cultivated  foreigner  :  this 
is  a  test  of  "  world-interest  or  of  world-beauty,"  and 
is  certainly  a  sound  one. 

The  boarding-school,  that  bulwark  of  English  manhood 
as  many  suppose  it  to  be,  does  not  escape  severe  hand- 
ling ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
criticism  is  justified.  In  spite  of  its  destructive  tendency 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
book  the  best.  The  remarks  on  religious  matters  are 
simple,  unaffected,  and  convincing  ;  and  the  advice  to 
the  teacher  contained  in  the  last  sentences  is  a  gem  of 
the  first  water.  We  think  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  here 
in  full,  as  it  provides  a  rule  of  guidance  which  may,  by 
its  noble  sentiments,  nerve  many  a  desponding  labourer 
in  the  educational  vineyard  to  further  effort. 

"  Try  not  to  get  swamped  with  work  and  details 
altogether.  Keep  an  open  mind  and  eager  heart  for 
the  broad  truths  of  the  universe  and  for  the  deep  truths 
of  the  spirit.  Realise  also  your  place  in  the  scheme  of 
things  ;  never  allow  yourselves  to  lose  hope  or  slacken 
in  the  highest  faith,  but  strive  so  to  perform  the  task 
entrusted  to  you  that  generations  yet  to  come,  though 
they  may  have  forgotten  your  name,  shall  yet  be  better 
and  happier  for  your  once  active  presence  on  this  planet." 

This  sort  of  advice  rings  true.  Anybody  who  uses 
dignified  and  sympathetic  language  of  this  kind  in 
speaking  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  seldom  meet  with 
anything  but  Ul-natured  and  irresponsible  criticism  is 
sure  to  be  attentively  listened  to.  We  heartily  commend 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  book  to  the  teaching  profession  as  a 
valuable,  thoughtful,  and  inspiring  contribution  to  the 
recent  discussions   on  education. 
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A  Pioneer  Inspector 


1820— 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

II 

For  any  one  who  desires  to  study  primary  education 
in  its  opening  stages,  the  minutest  details  contained  in 
W.  V.  Griffith's  reports  will  be  of  interest  :  indeed,  he 
may  be  considered  a  first-class  authority  for  the  life  and 
attitude  of  his  time.  Travelling  through  the  highways 
and  byways  of  Ireland,  thrown  into  familiar  converse 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  compelled  by  his  duties  to  be 
exact,  both  in  observing  and  in  recording  his  observa- 
tions, we  have  in  him  a  witness  whose  every  word  has 
value. 

It  is  however  true  of  the  reader  in  general  that,  like 
the  law,  de  minimis  non  curat.  On  this  account  it  is  not 
proposed  to  follow  Griffith  as  he  went  week  after  week 
from  school  to  school,  and  from  county  to  county.  A 
less  tedious  plan  will  be  to  make  extracts,  and  to  gather 
them  into  groups,  causing  the  Inspector's  reports,  and 
also  his  letters,  of  which  many  remain,  to  tell  their  own 
tale,  as  far  as  possible. 

We  inquire  first  what  parts  of    Ireland  did  he  see, 
and  under  what  circumstances.     During  his  tenure  of 
office  it  is  probable  that  aU    the  four  provinces  were 
visited.     It  will,  however,  be  chiefly  with  the  north  that 
these  papers  will  deal.     The  reports  on  which  they  are 
based  are  all  concerned  with  northern  tours.     As  to  the 
circumstances,  their  general  nature  can  be  easily  grasped 
when  we  remember  that  Griffith's  work  was  done  when 
there  were  no  railways,  and  coaches  only  along  the  main 
routes.     A  horse  and  a  gig  were  the  instruments  em- 
ployed.    There  is  something  attractive  in  the  thought 
of  perpetual  driving  tours.     But  the  sense  of  pleasure 
would  rapidly  subside  if  the  tours  went  on  always,  each 
week  bringing  its  fuU  hst  of  schools  to  be  visited,  and 
also  the  feeling  that,  no  matter  what  the  exertions,  much 
must  remain  undone.     In  fact  this  hfe  of  gig  and  horse 
would   seem    to    have    been    accompanied    with    every 
possible    inconvenience    and    hardship,  save    only  the 
tyranny  of  the  Time  Table.     Early  each  year  Griffith 
and  his    brother  Inspectors  parted  from  one  another 
at   the  gates   of   the   Model   School   in   Kildare   Place, 
Dublin,  and  drove  north  and  south  and  west,  pursuing 
tours  which  led  them  on  and  on,  till  it  was  late  in  Novem- 
ber,  if  not   December   or   even    January,    before   they 
returned,  travel-stained  and  weary,  to  a  brief  winter's 
rest. 

The  following  letter  gives  some  particulars  as  to  the 
expenses  to  be  met  in  carrying  out  such  tours. 

"  Mullaniore,  Coleraine, 

"Feb.  8,  1830. 
"...  The  dangerous  illness  I  had  in  182S,  and  the 
great  debility  under  which  I  laboured  for  twelve  months 
after  it,  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 


either  pro\ade  myself  with  a  comfortable  travelling 
equipment,  or  resign  my  situation.  I  preferred  the 
former,  although  aware  it  would  subject  me  to  great 
inconvenience ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  expense  as  much 
as  possible  I  employed  a  person  who  had  not  been  bred 
to  the  trade  of  coachmaking,  to  build  a  gig  for  me. 


'  The  first  cost  of  this  was 
■  Harness,  &c.  &c. 
'  Horse 


"  This  gig  was  so  badly  made  that,  besides 
constant  repairs  on  the  road,  I  was 
obliged  in  summer  to  expend  on  it 

"  The  horse  likewise  turned  out  badly,  and 
I  sold  him  in  November  for  £10,  and 
bought  one  instead  for  ;^i6 

"  On  the  termination  of  my  tour  in 
January  the  gig  was  so  totally  out  of 
repair  that  I  was  obhged  to  leave  it 
with  a  coachmaker  in  Belfast,  whose 
estimate  amounts  to  . 
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"  For  this  sum  he  does  everything  but  make  it  anew, 
and  nothing  less  than  he  is  to  do  would  answer." 

Such  expenses  as  these  were  sufficiently  serious  for 
men  whose  salaries,  exclusive  of  travelling  allowances, 
began  on  £60,  and  did  not  rise  beyond  £120. 

The  way  Griffith  conveys  to  the  Committee  in  Dublin 
geographical  information  as  to  his  journeys,  and  the 
localities  of  the  schools,  is  of  interest. 

Maps  in  those  days  were  costly  luxuries.  To  help 
the  study  of  geography  the  Society  had  issued  a  cheap 
set  of  maps — probably  the  earliest  venture  of  the  kind— 
which  came  into  use  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and 
became  known  as  the  Dublin  maps.  These,  however, 
dealt  solely  with  the  countries  of  Europe  as  wholes  ;  when 
details  were  necessary  they  could  only  be  found  in  such 
publications  as  the  large  and  elaborate  county  maps 
of  the  time.  A  collection  of  Irish  county  maps  has  been 
preserved  at  Kildare  Place,  and  a  list  of  their  prices 
has  been  recovered.  The  following  are  typical :  Antrim, 
£4  6s.  id. ;  Down,  £5  3s.  6d. ;  Dublin,  £8  9s. ;  Meath, 
£(^  IIS.  d,d.  ;  Cork,  £&  ijs.  id.  ;  Waterford,  £8  19s.  iid.  ; 
Sligo,  £10  3s.  ;  Galway,  ^fao  13s. 

Griffith  surmounted  the  map  difficulty  by  becoming 
his  own  cartographer.  He  begins  his  volumes  with  a 
map  of  the  whole  of  the  districts  included  in  the  tour. 
These  maps  are  small,  but  they  are  executed  in  colours, 
with  beauty,  and  neatness.  They  include  the  names 
of  the  principal  places.  For  ordinary  purposes  such  a 
map  would  suffice.  The  Inspector's  work,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  visiting  existing  schools.  A  specially 
important  duty  was  the  encouragement  of  new  founda- 
tions. For  this  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
country  was  essential.  Liberal  building  grants  were 
given  by  the  Society  in  response  to  local  effort.  They 
looked  to  their  Inspectors  for  advice  in  the  choice  of 
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districts  and  sites.  Already  there  were  localities  which 
sought  to  have  more  schools  than  were  required.  In 
these  cases  zeal  had  to  be  held  in  check.  The  more 
common  duty  consisted  in  fixing  upon  places  where 
schools  ought  to  be  provided,  and  in  bringing  those 
concerned  to  a  sense  of  their  destitution.  Wherever 
a  new  school  was  considered  necessary  help  in  the  choice 
of  a  healthy  and  suitable  site  was  expected.  For  this 
purpose  no  mere  outline  knowledge  of  localities  sufficed  ; 
the  districts  had  to  be  studied  in  detail  in  order  to 
convey  to  the  Committee  the  ruling  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. Griffith  has  embodied  the  result  of  his  researches 
in  a  series  of  school  maps.  They  give  existing  schools, 
the  roads  by  which  they  can  be  reached,  and  any 
natural  barriers  such  as  rivers.  The  minute  care  with 
which  he  worked  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  no  fewer  than  sixteen  of  these  detailed  maps 
to  illustrate  the  positions  of  the  schools  in  the  County 
Down.  Furthermore,  wherever  it  appeared  that  useful 
information  was  to  be  gathered  from  the  way  a 
school  was  built,  he  has  inserted  a  sketch  of  the 
buildings,  and  often  he  has  included  the  surrounding 
landscape. 

The  correct  way  to  present  these  features  of  the 
Griffith  Reports  would  be  a  reproduction  of  some  of 
the  school  maps  and  the  sketches.  Instead  we  must 
be  content  with  some  typical  extracts. 

In  the  year  1823  Griffith  was  asked  to  report  upon 
a  number  of  applications  for  grants  which  had  been 
received  from  County  Antrim.  To  find  as  many  as 
forty  localities,  all  contiguous,  and  nearly  all  com- 
prehended in  a  district  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
which  measures  about  fifteen  miles  by  twelve — to  find 
these  localities  applying  simultaneously  for  assistance 
to  complete  schools  already  begun,  or  to  undertake 
new  school  buildings,  in  this  alone  we  have  eloquent 
testimony  as  to  the  remarkable  educational  zeal  which 
the  efforts  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  had  generated 
and  stimulated.  Griffith's  report  upon  the  situation 
consists  of  a  large  map,  in  which  he  marks  the  applicant 
schools,  and  the  suggested  sites  ;  where  necessary  he  gives 
sites  which  to  him  appear  more  suitable  ;  and  he  adds  such 
schools  as  are  already  in  receipt  of  aid.  To  complete  the 
case  he  sums  up, the  claims  of  each  applicant  school  in  a 
few  short  pithy  sentences,  giving  in  every  case  his  view 
as  to  the  response  to  be  made  by  the  Committee.  Of 
his  forty  summaries  the  following  are  representative  : 

" is  a  populous  district  in  great  need  of  a  school. 

Mr.  P.  proposes  to  build  one  in  case  the  Society  shall 
be  disposed  to  assist  him.  I  beg  to  state  that  Mr.  P.  is 
a  most  respectable  and  useful  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  has  perhaps  the  largest  congregation  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  under  his  care.  The  Society  will  find  his 
co-operation  in  this  quarter  peculiarly  valuable,  and  may 
always  depend  on  the  profitable  exercise  of  it." 

"At  B.  a  weekly  and  Sunday  school  has  been  held 
in  the  house  of  an  individual,  but  from  want  of  accom- 
modation the  former  has  been  discontinued.  The 
people  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  building. 
There  is  no  school  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles." 


In  the  case  of  an  application  made  on  behalf  of  ten 
schools,  he  reports  : 

"  I  include  R.  among  these  schools  on  account  of  its 
relative  situation — although  it  is  differently  circum- 
stanced, a  grant  of  £15  having  been  already  promised 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.,  who  has  been  proceeding  with  the 
work  and  hoped  to  finish  it  by  the  first  of  this  month." 

"  With  respect  to  the  other  schools  I  beg  to  refer 
the  Committee  to  the  map,  when  I  think  they  will 
perceive  that  the  sites  of  R.  and  R.  should  be  changed, 
and  that  A.,  B.,  and  C.  may  be  dispensed  with.  To 
these  I  should  have  added  T.  only  that  a  house  is  already 
built.  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  grant  in  this 
latter  case  of  £6  to  fit  up,  and  in  the  rest  of  £15  towards 
building,  with  a  promise  of  £5  to  furnish  in  case  the 
houses  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Society's  Inspector, 
which  may  cause  some  care  to  be  taken.  I  am  sure  the 
Society  may  place  imphcit  confidence  in  Mr.  Stewart." 

"  In  the  case  of  C.  the  erection  of  a  schoolhouse, 
and  an  application  for  the  assistance  of  the  Society 
is  meditated.  It  would  be  a  good  situation  for  a  school, 
but  I  fear  there  will  be  some  rivalship  or  contention 
on  the  subject  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Cove- 
nanters which  may  defeat  its  utihty." 

"  G.  is  a  wild  neglected  district,  and  those  to  whom 
I  have  spoken  agree  that  there  are  few  other  places 
in  more  need  of  education." 

"  At  B.  Mr.  S.  only  defers  application  until  he  can 
procure  local  contributions  to  entitle  him  to  liberal 
assistance  from  the  Society." 

"  At  T.  a  new  house  is  building  but  in  a  low  swampy 
situation.  The  school  is  now  held  in  a  meeting  house 
which  it  is  thought  might  be  procured,  as  the  congrega- 
tion is  small  and  service  performed  only  once  in  three 
weeks.     This  would  be  an  advantageous  arrangement." 

"  From  S.  an  apphcation  was  formally  made  to  the 
Society.  It  was  not  since  followed  up,  but  will  now 
shortly  be  renewed.  I  would  recommend  the  Master's 
admission  into  the  Model  School  (for  training),  and  a 
grant  of  money  towards  building  in  proportion  to  the 
local  subscriptions.    It  would  be  best  situated  near ." 

"At  P.  the  house  is  a  very  good  one,  but  the  master 
was  a  minister,  and  having  been  degraded  combines  the 
office  of  a  schoolmaster  with  that  of  celebrating  illicit 
marriages.  I  found  him  much  intoxicated,  and  learned 
that  he  had  married  three  couples  the  day  before.  In 
case  of  his  dismissal  I  should  recommend  a  grant  for 
fitting  up  of  £6  or  £7." 

"  G.  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
good  site  for  a  school.  I  communicated  my  opinion 
to  this  effect  to  the  apphcant." 

Even  with  reference  to  the  special  purpose  for  which 
these  extracts  have  been  used — to  show  how  carefully 
W.  V.  Griffith  studied  and  reported  on  the  geographical 
conditions  which  he  believed  should  govern  the  spread 
of  education — they  convey  a  set  of  facts  which  might 
easily  be  expanded  into  an  essay.  In  other  connections 
it  is  probable  that  they  and  their  companion  summaries 
will  be  of  further  use  before  these  papers  close.  At 
present   it   is   sufficient   to   call   attention   to   Griffith's 
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insight  in  weighing  the  district  and  its  people.  Healthy 
sites,  well-built  houses,  schools  well  taught  and  well 
equipped,  sufficient  but  not  excessive  facilities  for  edu- 
cation. These  were  the  things  he  sought.  He  worked 
for  them  by  estimating  keenly  the  values  of  men  and 
things — the  peculiar  features  of  the  localities  which 
he  surveyed,  the  possibihties  as  well  as  the  necessities 
of  the  men  and  women  whom  he  met. 


School  Libraries 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

Juvenile  crime  is  frequently  attributed  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  pernicious  literature.  We  create  the  appetite 
for  reading  but  do  httle  to  direct  it  into  wholesome 
channels.  We  spend  millions  upon  the  education  of 
a  child  until  the  age  of  13  or  so,  and  then  hand  him 
over  to  the  education  of  the  streets  just  at  the  most 
impressionable  period  of  his  life.  We  cannot  compel  a 
child  to  assimilate  only  what  is  good,  but  we  can  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  breathing  a  healthy  atmosphere 
in  what  he  reads.  As  the  late  Professor  Nettleship 
remarked  in  his  essay  on  Plato's  theory  of  education, 
"  the  '  eye  of  the  soul '  is  not,  as  some  '  professors  of 
education  '  seem  to  think,  a  blind  eye  into  which  know- 
ledge can  be  put  ;  its  power  of  vision  can  neither  be 
originally  produced  by  education,  nor  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  want  of  it  ;  it  can  only  be  '  turned  to  the  light ' 
for  which  it  has  an  intrinsic  capacity."  Having 
awakened  a  faculty,  the  first  duty  to  provide  facilities  for 
its  proper  exercise,  and  the  library  should  be  considered 
an  indispensable  feature  of  every  school.  In  the 
rural  districts  this  is  especially  necessary  as  much  for 
the  teacher  as  for  the  pupU.  The  teacher  there  is  cut 
off  from  most  of  the  stimulating  influences  of  the  day, 
he  is  liable  to  succumb  to  his  enervating  environment, 
and  there  is  a  danger  of  his  becoming  a  mere  machine 
for  imparting  information  in  the  handiest  and  most 
compact  form.  That  this  is  not  generally  the  case  is 
due  rather  to  the  determination  of  teachers  as  a  class  to 
rise  superior  to  the  level  of  their  surroundings,  than  to 
any  assistance  or  encouragement  from  outside.  If 
the  teacher  is  to  give  of  his  best  to  the  pupils,  his  mind 
must  be  kept  fresh  by  a  constant  supply  of  new  material 
for  thought.  The  true  teacher  is  always  a  learner,  and 
he  should  have  at  his  disposal  a  succession  of  books 
bearing  upon  all  the  subjects  with  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  deal. 

We  justly  complain  of  the  ephemeral  character 
of  village  elementary  education.  Much  might  be  done 
to  counteract  this  by  maintaining  the  pupils'  connection 
with  the  school  through  its  library.  Usually  a  lad, 
who  goes  upon  the  land,  within  a  year  or  two  forgets 
even  the  snippets  of  instruction  he  has  had.  He  is 
thrown  entirely  on  his  own  resources  and  intellectually 
becomes  little  better  than  the  cattle  that  he  tends.  It 
is  not  that  his  intelligence  is  dead,  but  it  is  dormant 
because  unfed.     His  whole   horizon  is  limited  in   the 


extreme.  His  one  desire  is  to  escape  from  the  deadening 
monotony,  but  his  cravings  are  inarticulate  from  lack 
of  knowledge.  His  reading,  if  he  read  at  all,  is  confined 
to  some  lurid  story  of  city  crime,  and  his  dulled  senses 
look  to  the  city  to  furnish  him  at  least  excitement. 

In  many  counties  this  has  been  realised,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  circulating  libraries  is  part  of  the  ordinary 
local  administration,  but  elsewhere  there  is  no  organised 
effort  in  this  direction.  The  ever-increasing  demands 
of  education  render  it  difficult  to  see  how  this  can 
be  remedied  except  through  private  generosity.  Of 
this  Sir  Charles  Seely  has  recently  given  a  conspicu- 
ous example  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Thanks  to  his  liberal- 
ity the  rural  parishes  there  can  now  obtain  relays  of 
books  from  the  County  Seely  Free  Library  at  Newport. 
The  scheme  has  been  in  operation  for  about  six  months, 
and  thirty  centres  are  being  regularly  supplied.  Each 
centre  was  provided  with  a  bookcase,  costing  £10,  and 
the  books  are  taken  to  and  fro  in  boxes  which  fit  into 
the  bookcases.  Wisely,  half  the  literature  consists 
of  fiction.  Works  of  imagination  and  stirring  tales  of 
adventure  are  often  the  best  means  for  mental  recreation. 
Well-intentioned  people  in  their  anxiety  to  enable  what 
they  term  the  lower  classes  "  to  improve  their  minds  " 
have  again  and  again  supposed  that  books  associated 
with  some  definite  form  of  instruction  or  intended 
to  inculcate  some  particular  doctrine  are  alone  useful 
for  the  purpose.  Then  the  weary  toiler  seeking  to  turn 
his  thoughts  into  a  world  other  than  his  own  is  blamed 
for  his  failure  to  appreciate  good  hterature.  Not 
long  since  a  list  of  100  books  thought  most  suitable 
for  a  village  library  contained  Rousseau's  Confessions 
and  Ibsen's  Master  Builder  ! 

Sir  William  Anson  drew  attention  last  year  to  the 
great    assistance    which    the    National    Home    Reading 
Union  might  render  towards  the  formation  of  school 
libraries,   and  in  preventing  education  from  breaking 
off  short  with  the  termination  of  school  life.     Under  the 
Code  a  reading  circle  may  take  the  place  of  a  reading 
class,  a  grant  being  obtained  for  attendance.     Circles 
may  be  formed  in  the  Young  People's  Section  by  the 
payment   of   one   member's   fee,    is.   bd.     The   teacher 
or  circle-leader  receives  the  Young  People's  Book-list 
and  the  Magazine,  which  may  be  lent  to  the  pupils, 
or  the  articles  of  which  may  be  read  to  the  circle-class. 
The  aim  of  the  articles  is  to  suggest  to  class-teachers  or 
circle-leaders  the  manner  in  which  a  book  may  best 
be  studied  ;   to  name  books  for  reading  ;   to  give  quota- 
tions from  books  not  easily  accessible  ;    to  offer  general 
comments    and    to    suggest    questions    for    discussion. 
There  are  at  present  more  than  150  such  reading-circles 
under    the    London    Education    Committee,  which  are 
being  conducted  with  great  success.     The  rule  adopted 
by  the  Committee  is  as  follows  :  when  a  circle  is  formed 
in  the  fifth,  sixth  or  ex-seventh  standard,  the  Committee 
pays  the  fee  (is.  6i.)  and  allows  a  requisition  to  be  made 
for  not  more  than  two  books  marked  in  the  book-list 
for  each  child  belonging  to  the  circle.     Reading  circles 
are  also  at  work  under  the  Education  Committees  of 
Glasgow,  Nottingham,  Halifax  and  other  towns.     The 
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letters  from  teachers  in  reference  to  the  circles  are  full 
of  encouragement.  One,  for  instance,  writes  :  "  Our 
second  circle,  which  is  made  up  of  fifty-two  girls  of 
Standard  V,  is  now  completing  '  By  Pond  and  River.' 
So  much  interest  in  this  book  has  been  aroused  in  the 
homes  of  the  children  that  one  of  the  fathers  has  given 
me  a  little  aquarium  for  school  use.  We  have  no 
trouble  as  to  the  accumulation  of  books,  for  I  lend  two 
to  each  child  at  each  vacation.  In  this  way  about 
seven  hundred  reach  the  homes  and  are  read  by  elder 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  by  parents  too.  When  too 
much  worn  for  circulation,  they  are  returned  to  the 
L.C.C.  stores." 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  excellent  movement 
should  not  be  extended  to  the  villages,  and  the  expenses 
falling  upon  the  local  authorities  would  be  trifling,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  supplying  an  entire  library. 
A  small  circle  might  be  formed  of  the  upper  children 
in  each  school,  and,  if  the  habit  of  regarding  books  as 
sources  of  pleasure,  and  not  simply  as  vehicles  for 
instruction,  has  once  been  developed,  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  forming  similar  circles  for  the  children 
after  they  leave  school.  The  secret  of  success  lies  in 
the  selection  of  attractive  books  that  relate  to  matters 
within  the  child's  own  experience,  satisfy  his  natura 
curiosity  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  and  appeal 
to  the  instincts  of  all  children,  whether  rich  or  poor. 
One  is  frequently  asked  what  books  should  be  chosen. 
Five  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  T.  G.  Rooper  drew  up  what 
was  then  an  exhaustive  list  of  those  bearing  upon  rural 
subjects  for  one  of  the  annual  gatherings  at  Bilton 
Grange.  To  that  list  additions  must  obviously  now 
be  made,  but  it  remains  the  most  reliable  guide,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  it  may  shortly  be  republished. 


Common-Room  Papers 

I.   The  English  School-Boy 
A  Study  in  Character 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

Now  that  the  old  martinet  discipline  has  given  place 
to  a  more  friendly  atmosphere  in  the  class-room,  there 
is  a  greater  demand  for  tact  and  character-discernment  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  ;  not  only  must  he  be  continually 
changing  his  standpoint  according  to  the  age  and  general 
disposition  of  the  forms  that  come  under  his  care,  but 
he  must  at  times  recast  his  whole  method  of  treatment 
to  suit  a  complete  variety  of  type  presented  by  districts 
of  strong  individuality. 

Generally  speaking  there  is  a  pronounced  difference 
between  south-country  and  north-country  boys.  The 
typical  south-country  boy  is  the  embryo  of  the  typical 
Englishman — reserved,  slow-moving,  and  tenacious  ; 
his  capacity  is  generally  more  or  less  defined,  and  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  make  an  early  estimate  of  the 


mental  material  at  one's  disposal.  His  temper  is  not 
so  easily  understood,  and  it  often  requires  considerable 
character-insight  and  cautious  deahng  to  weather  safely 
the  initial  stages  of  class-room  relationship  ;  for,  when 
once  master  and  pupil  have  drifted  awry,  there  is  a 
perversity  in  the  boy's  disposition,  which  seems  by  a  sort 
of  fatalism  to  lead  to  an  ever-widening  of  the  gulf — 
and  in  cases  to  result  in  a  permanent  dislike  on  the 
part  of  the  boy  and  a  rendering  almost  hopeless  of  the 
future  proper  understanding  of  his  pupil  on  the  part 
of  the  master. 

This  type  of  boy  strongly  resents  a  policy  of  pin- 
pricks ;  and  sarcasm  is  a  certain  irritant.  In  fact, 
sarcasm  is  nearly  always  a  futile  and  dangerous  weapon 
to  employ.  The  boy  does  not  appreciate  the  subtlety 
that  the  pedagogue's  nice  mental  palate  relishes  ;  he 
only  feels  that  a  superior  intellect  is  being  employed 
in  "  hitting  one  not  its  own  size,"  and  he  resents  this 
with  all  the  true  Briton's  sporting  antipathy  to  bullying. 

The  north-country  boy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
frank  and  natural,  more  noisy  and  precocious,  more 
confident  in  himself  and  others  ;  he  is  also  very  recep- 
tive of  practical  knowledge,  and  easily  interested  in 
affairs  of  the  world — reminding  one  somewhat  of  the 
continental  schoolboy  in  this  respect.  His  easily- 
awakened  interest  is,  it  is  true,  often  only  skin-deep, 
and  such  southern  boys  as  have  an  inchnation  towards 
the  study  of  pohtics,  generally  acquire  a  more  solid 
grasp  of  the  subject. 

In  schools  in  the  south  of  England  the  amount  of 
latitude  to  be  allowed  in  the  ordinary  details  of  class- 
room life  is  a  question  of  little  difficulty.  To  take  a 
small,  but  typical  instance:  where  the  written  work 
of  a  class  is  done  on  sheets  of  paper  instead  of  in  exercise- 
books,  and  the  material  is  kept,  say,  on  a  shelf,  no  dis- 
order will  result  from  giving  the  class  free  permission  to 
fetch  it  as  required  ;  and  right  of  access  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  will  be  rarely  abused. 

The  same  cannot  be  so  surely  asserted  of  the  northern 
school-boy  ;  his  restlessness  will  find  vent  in  too  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  waste-paper  receptacle,  while,  in  the 
keenness  of  work — in  a  subject  like  mathematics — 
his  journeys  to  the  shelf  will  be  more  rapid  than  is  con- 
sonant with  class-room  propriety. 

Again,  with  the  quieter,  and  more  methodical  south- 
erner, faults  of  carelessness  in  the  lower  forms  can  be 
repressed  and  cured  by  sundry  small  regulations.  At 
one  school  in  the  writer's  experience  a  set  penalty  of 
a  "copy"  (two  lines  of  good  writing  from  a  copy-book 
slip)  was  enforced  for  all  the  casual,  periodic  oifences, 
such  as  banging  a  desk,  dropping  a  book,  leaving  things 
about,  &c.  The  method  was  well  justified  by  its  results, 
and  saved  the  master  the  wear  and  tear  of  frequent 
reprimands,  and  weighing  of  judgment  as  to  the  com- 
parative guilt  of  the  offender.  The  punishment  was 
small ;  but  so  are  boys,  and  so  is  their  outlook,  and 
small  punishments  are  generally  more  efficacious  than 
big  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  was  recognised  as  law,  and, 
if  rigidly  administered,  no  boy  could  feel  any  personal 
aggrievement  at  it. 
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But  with  our  other  type  of  boy  such  rigid,  wholesale 
treatment  of  petty  offences  is  quite  impracticable.  A 
certain  amount  of  noise  has  to  be  allowed  for,  of  course 
in  a  varying  degree  according  to  local  conditions.  In 
factory  towns,  for  example,  a  disposition  capable  of 
long-sustained  silence  cannot  be  expected.  The  boys 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  machinery,  clogs,  lorries,  and 
"  sets,"  and  the  noise  and  bustle  are  bound  to  be  re- 
flected in  their  disposition.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  will  be  found  that  banging  of  desks  and  similar  noisy 
habits  may  be  partially,  but  never  wholly,  suppressed  ; 
and  in  minds  teeming  with  activity  faults  of  careless- 
ness and  forgetfulness  have  to  be  treated  with  more 
leniency  and  discrimination. 

As  regards  "  talking  in  class,"  again,  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  gregarious  instincts  of  the  manu- 
facturing populations  ;  it  will  also  be  found  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  northern  boy  when  talking  is  discus- 
sing his  work,  while  the  inverse  proportion  will  about 
fit  the  southerner. 

This  is  not  a  comparison  necessarily  unfavourable 
to  the  latter,  because  when  he  is  working  he  is  probably 
doing  so  with  greater  application. 

The  alertness  of  the  northern  brain  makes  class- 
teaching  dehghtful  in  many  respects,  but  it  has  its 
disadvantages.  In  a  form  of  twenty  boys  perhaps  a 
dozen  will  be  of  this  markedly  precocious  type,  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  constant  difficulty — it  would  seem  incredible 
to  those  who  have  not  experienced  it — to  repress  their 
exuberance  so  as  to  enable  one  to  draw  out  the  less  alert 
pupils.  The  bright  boys  carry  the  lesson  along  with 
them,  and  the  teacher  has  frequently  to  pull  himself 
up  from  the  delusion  of  a  great  success,  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of  receptivdty 
emanates  entirely  from  the  same  group  of  boys. 

So  far  we  have  drawn  sundry  comparisons,  but  none 
of  an  "  odious  "  description.  In  one  respect,  however, 
it  must  be  admitted  the  boys  of  the  north  show  to 
advantage,  and  that  is  in  the  absence  of  snobbish- 
ness or  "  side."  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  natural 
kindliness  engendered  by  rubbing  shoulders  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  people.  In  most  of  the  manu- 
facturing towns  there  may  be  a  very  small  "  upper  ten," 
but  all  society  below  is  as  inexclusive  and  "  hail-fellow- 
well-met  "  as  possible. 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view  it  would  be 
surmised  that  the  extremely  mixed  character  of  some  of 
the  northern  town  schools  would  be  the  very  factor  con- 
tributing to  the  formation  of  chques.  But  it  is  not  so  ; 
and  this  satisfactory  harmony  existing  between  all  the 
various  grades  of  society  represented  by  a  certain 
grammar  school  monopolising  the  education  in  one  of 
our  medium-sized  factory  towns  has  been  noticed  in 
a  Government  Blue  Book  as  very  remarkable. 

In  fact,  the  word  "  side  " — such  a  favourite  slang 
expression  in  the  south — is  quite  absent  from  the 
northern  boy's  vocabulary,  nor  has  the  writer  ever 
heard  any  synonym  for  it  in  common  use. 

In  general,  too,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  northern 
schoolboy's    practical    nature    makes    him    very    anti- 


pathetic to  affectation  and  humbug.  So  long  as  a  teacher 
is  always  his  natural  self  in  dealing  with  his  pupils,  it 
seems  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  at  loggerheads 
with  each  other  ;  such  a  fund  of  good  nature  is  there  in 
the  northern  schoolboy,  and  so  endless — this  appears 
more  especially  in  the  older  boys — are  the  allowances 
they  are  prepared  to  make  in  favour  of  a  master  who 
is  perfectly  open  with  them. 

The  same  can  hardly  be  said  of  southern  schools, 
where  a  master  often  ensures  greater  success  in  deahng 
with  boys  by  acquiring  a  somewhat  artificial  scholastic 
attitude  towards  them.  In  fact,  it  seems  that  in  the 
north  education  is  felt  to  be  more  a  thing  of  everyday 
life,  while  in  the  south  it  is  held  in  more  reverence  as  a 
thing  apart,  aloof  from  common  intercourse. 

It  is  evident  that  the  former  view  is  more  conducive 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  education,  and  the 
sooner  it  spreads  southwards  and  pervades  the  whole 
country,  the  sooner  will  education  in  England  be  placed 
on  a  proper  basis,  and  acquire  the  vitahty  which  at 
present  is  so  conspicuously  absent. 


II.   Speech  Day 

I  HAVE  seen  more  of  such  at  my  old  school  than  any- 
body will  ever  induce  me  to  enumerate  ;  yet  never 
willingly  absent  myself  from  the  simple  annual  cere- 
mony, that  differs  so  little  from  its  numerous  pre- 
decessors as  to  become  altogether  indistinguishable 
in  the  haze  of  retrospect. 

The  foundation  owns  a  history  nearly  three  centuries 
older  than  its  present  domicile,  which  yet  has  trained 
half  a  score  of  generations  within  those  ivy-covered 
walls,  beyond  which  lie  the  wide  green  playing-fields, 
which  have  also  taken  their  not  inconsiderable  part  in 
making  youth  complete,  and  full-developed  manhood 
possible. 

The  surroundings  are  identical  with  those  of  my  own 
boyhood's  days,  as  we  pass  into  the  long  schoolroom 
with  lattice  windows,  high  out  of  schoolboy  reach, 
filtering  the  strong  sunlight  through  its  ivy  grown  panes. 
Inkstained  and  mutilated  desks  have  left  their  scholastic 
moorings,  and  are  stacked  at  the  far  end,  being  at  the 
moment  hidden  by  the  throng  of  boys  who  perch  them- 
selves perilously  upon  the  impromptu  tier. 

The  room  has  put  on  gala  array  in  its  immemorial 
mode  of  wreathing  bookcases,  pictures,  charts,  and  maps 
in  masses  of  greenery  and  flowers  already  wilting  in  the 
heat  of  the  crowded  assembly. 

Except  for  their  mode  of  dress,  which  en  masse  says 
nothing  new  to  the  untutored  masculine  eye,  there  sit 
the  same  proud  parents,  little  brothers,  and  sisters 
radiant  in  summer  frocks,  of  one's  own  boyhood.  The 
past  must  be  shaken  off,  and  attention  given  to  the 
imminent  happening  of  the  present.  Attention  is 
directed,  along  with  the  audience's,  to  the  platform  at 
the  end,  with  its  distinguished  local  chairman,  members 
of  the  governing  bod}',  and  company  of  masters,  whose 
brightly  coloured  hoods  supply  vivid  splotches  of  colour 
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to  the  sombre  throng  :  colour  repeated  in  the  heaped 
pile  of  prize  volumes  on  the  centre  table,  whose  covers 
bear  the  old  school's  arms  emblazoned  thereupon. 

We  bear  with  fortitude,  scenes  from  a  French  play 
in  patriotically  British  enunciation,  we  suffer  the  head 
boy's  monotone  of  Latin  prose,  and  some  of  us  are  weakly 
hypocritical  enough  to  appear  to  listen.  With  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  we  reach  the  more 
familiar  ceremony.  Nothing  is  changed,  really  nothing, 
except  the  faces  of  everybody,  save  half  a  score  of  us, 
and  a  little  new-fangled  talk  of  modern  educational 
and  incomprehensible  methods  in  the  clever  young 
Head's  speech.  The  governing  merpbers  look  wisely 
solemn,  the  audience  pleasantly  bored,  the  boys  sound 
obvious  impatience  at  the  rear,  being  hushed  into  a 
bubbhng  silence  by  the  prefects  now  and  again.  In 
the  shifting  sunlight  that  shines  in  on  the  Honours 
board  upon  the  opposite  wall,  the  newly  painted  names 
and  dates  in  their  crude  whiteness  are  blotted  out. 
One's  eyes  read  only  those  of  the  sixties  and  old  half- 
forgotten  comrades. 

When  the  Head's  speech  is  finished,  there  is  move- 
ment and  bustle  at  the  back ;  from  its  mass  issues 
the  file  of  quick-stepping,  diffident,  secretly  excited 
youth,  from  the  head  of  the  school  to  whom  the  tall 
chairman  has  yet  to  raise  his  eyes,  to  the  smallest  of 
the  very  lowest  form,  splendid  in  Etons  for  the  first 
time  in  obvious  pride.  The  audience  awakes  swiftly 
from  its  pose  of  polite  resignation,  and  disintegrates 
into  individual  parents  and  relatives,  interested,  and  in 
cases  insistent,  with  nod  and  encouraging  smile  to  one 
or  other  of  the  rapidly  passing  throng,  who  for  the  most 
part  refuses  to  acknowledge,  by  even  an  eyehd's  stir, 
the  greetings  en  route. 

Time  now  rolls  back  altogether,  criticism  and  even 
observation  disappear,  one  stamps  and  cheers,  refuses 
to  let  any  speaker  get  out  more  than  three  consecutive 
sentences  uninterrupted,  gives  three  cheers  for  every- 
body within  memory,  sings  the  chorus  of  Dulce  Domum 
with  the  best  of  that  lusty,  surging  background. 

An  old  crony  captures  me  as  we  step  from  the  heat 
and  din,  to  tea  together  under  the  elms  on  the  lawn. 
We  talk  of  other  days  and  watch  their  prototype,  in 
intervals  of  taking  and  refusing  refreshments  from  the 
hands  of  a  regiment  of  persistent  and  most  attentive 
youth. 

"  If  Nature  be  always  interesting,  as  Emerson  asserts, 
because  she  is  always  renewing  the  observer ;  then 
Speech  Day  must  be  so,  in  our  case,  because  the  ob- 
servers are  sometimes  retained,"  suggests  my  old  chum. 
We  linger  over  the  point  in  our  reminiscences,  as 
we  go  out  together  under  the  shady  trees  and  down  the 
hill  to  the  sleepy  little  country  town  that  lies  beyond. 

E.C.M.D. 


At  the  Armstrong  College  of  the  University  of  Durham 
in  Newcastle,  Mr.  James  Hall,  Whitworth  exhibitioner, 
A.M.I.E.E.,  of  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  demon- 
strator in  mechanical  engineering,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Firth,  M.Sc,  demonstrator  in  electrical  engineering. 


III.   On  "  Half  Hours  with  the 

Classics " 

During  the  time  when  the  Greek  controversy  was  at  its 
height,  some  quotations  were  made  from  a  poem  which 
revealed  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  quantities  of 
classical  names  ;  and  there  were  many  who  seriously 
adduced  it  as  a  reason  for  not  allowing  the  study  of 
Greek  to  disappear.  We  believe  that  most  scholars 
have  been  put  right  on  the  point  already,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  been  enlightened,  and 
still  more  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  poem  in  its 
entirety,  we  are  venturing  to  reproduce  it  here.  Why 
young  ladies  especially  should  be  accused  of  a  failing 
for  false  quantities  is  not  clear  :  some  of  us  may  recall 
a  suggested  beginning  for  a  poem  at  the  breaking-up  of 
a  High  school,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  by  a  concert 
and  dance  : 

"  Foremost  on  this  day  are  seen 
Terpsichore  and  Melpomene  " — 

yet  ladies  are,  as  a  rule,  more  careful  of  quantity  than 
men.  Be  that  as  it  may,  let  the  author  speak  for 
himself. 


Half  Hours  with  the  Classics 

By  a  young  lady  who  has  been  reading  "  Classics  for 

English  Readers." 

Ah  !    those  hours  when  by-gone  sages 

Led  our  thoughts  through  Learning's  ways, 

When  the  wit  of  sunnier  ages 

Called  once  more  to  earth  the  days 

When  rang  through  Athens'  vine-hung  lanes 

Thy  wild  laugh,  Aristophanes  ! 

Pensive  through  the  land  of  Lotus 

Sauntered  we  by  Nilus'  side. 
Garrulous  old  Herodotus 

Still  our  Mentor,  still  our  guide  ; 
Prating  of  the  mystic  bliss 
Of  Isis  and  of  Osiris. 

All  the  learned  ones  trooped  before  us. 

All  the  wise  of  Hellas'  land  ; 
Down  from  mythic  Pythagoras 

To  the  hemlock  drinker  grand. 
Dark  the  hour  that  closed  the  gates 
Of  gloomy  Dis  on  thee,  Socrates  ! 

Ah  !    those  hours  of  tenderest  study 

When  Electra's  poet  told 
Of  Love's  cheek,  once  warm  and  ruddy, 

Pale  with  grief,  with  death  chill  cold. 
Sobbing  low  like  summer  tides 
Flow  thy  verses,  Euripides  ! 
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High  our  hearts  beat,  when  Cicero 

Shook  the  Capitohan  dome  : 
How  we  shuddered,  watching  Nero 

'Mid  the  glare  of  blazing  Rome  : 
How  those  records  still  affright  us 
On  thy  gloomy  page,  Tacitus  ! 

Back  to  3'outh  I  seem  to  glide,  as 

I  recall  those  by-gone  scenes 
When  we  conned  o'er  Thucydides, 

Or  recited  Demosthenes. 

L'Envoi. 
Ancient  sages,  pardon  these 
Somewhat  doubtful  quantities. 

Far  from  being  a  serious  effusion  then,  the  poem 
is  a  huge  joke.  It  appeared  in  the  pages  of  Kottabos,  a 
journal  pubhshed  nearly  thirty  years  ago  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  the  editorship,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  of  the  then  professor  of  Greek,  Dr.  Tyrrell. 
The  poem  we  have  quoted  was  by  Hubert  J.  de  Burgh, 
and  was  published  in  1877,  appearing  subsequently  in  a 
little  volume  called  A  Book  of  Toasts,  edited  by  Mr.  James 
Lowry.  It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  that  a  "  toast  " 
was  "  the  accepted  phrase  for  any  poetical  composition." 
Kottabos  had  a  somewhat  fitful  existence,  but  succeeded 
in  running  into  five  volumes.  Its  contributors  included 
such  men  as  S.  K.  Cowan,  Oscar  Wilde  and  his  brother 
William,  John  Todhunter,  and  Professor  Tyrrell— 
whose  rendering  of  "  O  Johnnie,  I  hardly  knew  you," 
in  Swinburnese,  is  a  delightful  parody.  Would  that, 
like  the  phoenix,  it  might  rise  from  its  ashes  and  come 
amongst  us  again  :  surely  there  is  still  enough  wit  left 
in  Ireland  to  fan  the  flame  and  give  it  a  new  birth  ! 

The  Legal  Beginning  of 
Elementary  Education 

Article  53  of  the  New  Code  has  brought  to  a  head 
the  controversy  which  has  raged  since  1896  in  respect 
of  the  proper  age  at  which  a  child  should  begin  its 
public  elementary  education.  The  Article  runs  as 
follows  :  "  Children  under  five  years  of  age  are  not 
required  by  law  to  attend  school,  and  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  attendance  of  such  children  is  often 
accompanied  by  danger  to  health.  There  is  also  a 
mass  of  evidence  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  a  child 
who  does  not  attend  school  before  six  years  of  age  or 
more  will,  in  general,  compare  favourably  at  a  later 
age  with  a  child  whose  attendance  began  at  an  earlier 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  parents 
in  certain  areas  desire  that  their  children  should  attend 
school  as  soon  after  the  age  of  three  as  possible,  or  even 
before  that  age.  The  extent  to  which  parents  in  any 
locality  desire  that  very  young  children  should  attend 
school,  and  the  weight  which  should  be  attached  to  the 
wishes   of   the   parents   in   this   matter,    are   no   doubt 


sufficiently  well  known  to  the  Local  Education  Authority 
to  enable  them  to  deal  on  their  own  responsibility  with 
the  question  of  admitting  or  excluding  children  under 
five  years  of  age.  In  these  circumstances  the  Board  will 
now  give  the  local  education  authority  complete  dis- 
cretion on  this  point,  and  it  will  be  held  under  Article  53 
that  a  direction  of  the  Local  Education  Authority  to  the 
effect  that  children  under  five  shall  be  refused  admission 
to  any  particular  school  or  schools  is  a  reasonable 
ground  for  excluding  such  children  from  the  school  or 
schools  concerned.  If  the  Local  Education  Authority 
so  wish,  different  parts  of  their  area  may  be  treated 
differently  in  this  respect." 

This  Article  as  regards  argument  only  touches  the 
fringe  of  the  question,  and  as  regards  any  action  that 
should  be  taken  shifts  the  responsibility  on  to  the 
shoulders  of  the  local  authority. 

It  is  proposed  to  examine  here  into  the  whole  question 
with  a  view  to  enabling  local  authorities  to  come  to  a 
rational  conclusion.  Every  one  remembers  the  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  in  the  press  when,  during  the 
debates  upon  the  abortive  Education  Bill  of  i8g6,  Sir 
John  Gorst  questioned  the  right  of  either  the  Board  of 
Education  or  School  Boards  or  Managers  to  spend 
public  money  upon  the  education  of  children  below  the 
age  of  six.  The  Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration 
which  sat  last  year  (and  whose  conclusions  the  Govern- 
ment are  now  trying  to  upset  by  means  of  another 
Departmental  Committee)  was  strong  and  unanimous 
against  admitting  children  below  the  age  of  five,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  report  which  really 
brought  the  matter  to  the  front.  As  a  result,  the 
Association  of  Education  Committees  had  a  full-dress 
debate  on  the  subject,  but  failed  to  come  to  any  definite 
decision,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  matter  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  a  committee.  The  attend- 
ance officers,  however,  were  more  definite,  and  at  their 
meeting  resolved  against  schooling  being  given  below 
the  age  of  five.  The  County  Councils'  Association  has 
the  matter  down  for  early  consideration,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Directors  and  Secretaries  propose  to  deal  with 
it  at  their  summer  meeting. 

Now  the  legal  position  of  the  matter  is  as  follows. 
There  are  two  questions  involved  : 

(a)  What  is  the  age  at  which  a  parent  may  claim 
free  education  for  his  child  ? — i.e.,  when  must  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities  following  in  its  wake 
make  Treasury  and  rate  payments  towards  a  child's 
education  ? 

(b)  At  what  age  does  a  child  become  liable  for  school 
attendance  ? — i.e.,  when  is  a  parent  no  longer  allowed 
by  law  to  keep  him  from  school  ? 

Now  the  first  question  has  been  settled  time  after  time 
by  the  Board  through  its  Code  and  by  means  of  its 
Parliamentary  estimates.  Neither  in  the  Act  of  1870 
nor  in  any  subsequenti  'legislation  has  Parliamentary 
sanction  been  given  to  treating  a  child  between  three 
and  five  years  of  age  as  a  school  child  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act.  On  the  contrary,  from  time  to  time  in 
amending  Acts  the  definition  of  a  child  for  the  purpose 
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of  Elementary  Education  Acts  has  been  given  as  a 
"  person  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen."  The 
1902  Act,  while  altering  the  upward  limit  to  fourteen, 
in  no  way  extended  the  lower  limit.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  a  Cockerton  had  arisen  in  those  days,  and 
had  been  put  in  motion  in  the  proper  way,  there  would 
have  been  surcharges  for  making  payments  outside 
the  limits  of  the  law. 

As  regards  the  second  point  the  position  is  still  clearer. 
No  school  attendance  regulations  by  Parhament  or 
local  authorities  have  ever  referred  to  children  under 
five.  Parents,  therefore,  have  been  under  no  obhgation 
on  their  side  to  send  their  children  to  school  before  that 
age.  Hence  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  right  the  Board 
of  Education  had  to  take  these  younger  children  into 
account  at  all,  when  calculating  the  number  of  school 
places  required  in  a  district,  with  the  view  of  calling  upon 
a  local  authority  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  Board 
apparently  recognised  this  situation,  for  in  communica- 
tions to  authorities  last  year  it  stated  that  it  was  pre- 
pared to  make  a  concession  as  regards  school  places  in 
urban  districts.  It  has  also  stated,  before  the  publication 
of  the  present  Code,  that  it  would  recognise  the  right  of 
local  authorities  also  in  urban  districts  not  to  admit 
any  more  children  under  five  years  of  age.  Here  once 
more  the  Board  has  acted  without  legal  authority. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  Act  of  Parliament,  or  even 
in  the  Code,  which  justifies  them  in  making  a  distinction 
between  urban  and  rural  districts  in  matters  of  school 
attendance.  The  only  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
(or  were)  allowed  to  differentiate  in  this  manner  is 
in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  the  special  aid 
grant  to  voluntary  schools.  Hence  in  their  new  clause 
in  the  Code  they  give  up  this  position. 

Before  entering  into  the  arguments  pro  and  con  the 
commencing  age  of  five,  it  is  proposed  to  set  out  the 
practice  of  those  foreign  nations  which  have  taken 
a  definite  stand  upon  this  subject.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  many  of  these  nations  have  an  extension  of 
the  upward  limit  by  means  of  compulsory  continuation 
schools,  and  this  fact  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
argument. 

Elementary  School  Attendance  in  Foreign 
Countries 


Limits  of  Age 

Continuation  Schools 

Country 

Day  Schools 

(Day  or  Evening) 
C— Compulsory 

Austria 

.      8  years 

— 

school  course 

Hungary      . 

6-12 

C.     12-15 

Belgium      . 

No  obligatory 

school  attendance 

7-14  usual 

custom. 

Denmark   . 

7-14 

— 

France 

6-13 

— 

Holland      . 

7-i3 

— 

German  Empire  : 

Baden 

6-14 

14-16  boys 
14-15  girls 

Bavaria 

6-13 

13-16 

Hamburg   . 

6-14 

— 

Continuation  Schools 

Country 

Day  Schools 

(Day  or  Evening) 
C. — Compulsory 

Prussia       .          .    Generally  6-14 



Saxony  (Kingdom) 

6-14 

C.  14-17  t)oys 

Saxe-Weimar 

6-14 

..     C.  14-16    „ 

Wurtemberg 

7-14 

C.  14-16    ,, 

Italy 

6-9 

— 

Russia 

No  obligatory 

school  attendance. 

Switzerland 

6-8 

— 

Sweden 

7-14 

— 

Norway 

7-14 

— 

America  (United  States) 

Massachusetts 

7-14 

— 

New  York   . 

8-16 

— 

Pennsylvania 

8-16 

— 

Connecticut 

8-16  ■ 

— 

Ohio   . 

8-14 

— 

Illinois 

7-14 

— 

California     . 

8-14 

— 

In  the  case  of  certain  of  these  countries  the  following 
notes  will  make  the  position  clearer  : 

Germany. — In  Germany  generally,  and  especially  in 
Prussia,  a  child  becomes  hable  for  school  attendance 
upon  the  completion  of  his  sixth  year.  No  public 
provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  children  younger 
than  this,  and  kindergarten  schools  for  such  young 
children  are  private  institutions.  In  Prussia,  also, 
the  age  at  which  free  education  can  be  demanded  is 
the  same  as  the  age  for  compulsory  school  attendance. 

Switzerland. — The  requirements  vary  in  the  different 
cantons.  As  a  general  rule  children  are  not  compelled 
to  go  to  school  until  they  are  between  six  and  seven 
years  old.  though  in  the  following  cantons  the  law  does 
not  require  school  attendance  until  the  child  is  in  its 
eighth  year. 

Aargau  Graubunden  Thurgau 

Baselstadt  Schaffhausen  Valais 

Bern  Solothurn  Vaud 

Freiburg  Tessin 

A  certain  provision  is  made  everywhere  for  the 
kindergarten  teaching  of  children.  This  class  of  school 
in  most  cases  receives  some  public  support  though  not 
established  by  law.  Some  are  privately  owned,  and 
others  have  been  established,  not  by  the  canton,  but 
by  the  Primary  Boards.  In  the  town  of  Basel,  for 
instance,  forty-seven  are  supported  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  twenty-nine  are  private  schools.  Atten- 
dance is  optional  and  in  publicly  provided  schools 
gratuitous.  The  age  at  which  a  child  may  go  to  such 
kindergartens  varies  apparently.  In  Canton  Zurich, 
for  instance,  a  child  may  go  at  the  age  of  four,  but  as 
far  as  our  information  serves,  attendance  at  similar 
schools  in  Geneva  is  not  permissible  until  the  age  of 
five  or  six. 

United  States  of  America.^The  facts  in  connection  with 
the  age  Umits  of  compulsory  and  free  attendance  at 
school  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  are  given  in  a 
table  on  page  398  of  Volume  10  of  the  Special  Reports. 
Compulsory  attendance  from  the  age  of  six  is  enforced 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  In  the  other  States 
compulsory  school  attendance  begins  at  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age. 
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Regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  compulsion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  free  education  on  the  other,  the 
situation  is  well  summed  up  in  the  annexed  quotations 
from  the  Molesey  Commission's  Report  : 

Compulsion :  "  The  system  that  prevails  in  the 
United  States  is  that  every  child  must  attend  school 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  without 
option.  During  the  two  years  immediately  following 
they  must  be  receiving  some  instruction  or  be  legitimately 
employed.  Boys  who  at  the  age  of  fourteen  have  failed 
to  pass  a  proper  standard  are  called  upon  to  attend 
evening  schools  for  sixteen  weeks  before  they  have 
reached  their  sixteenth  j'ear,  at  which  age  they 
are  claimed  by  the  State  law  to  have  reached  the 
state  of  manhood.  Girls,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
exempted  from  further  study  after  their  fourteenth 
birthday." 

Free  Provision  :  "  The  total  population  of  the  United 
States  is  given  as  78,544,816  persons  ;  from  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age,  as  22,261,863  ;  and  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  as  15,925,887. 
This  gives  the  percentage  of  71.54  of  all  persons  between 
five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  as  being  in  the  public 
schools.  In  addition  to  these  about  a  miUion  are  said  to  be 
educated  in  private  schools,  a  term  in  America  which 
includes  those  which  would  be  called  both  voluntary 
schools  and  private  schools  in  England.  We  find  con- 
siderable difference  between  one  State  and  another  in  the 
details  of  education.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it 
is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  the  school  system  has 
become  fairly  uniform  throughout  all  the  States,  made 
up  of  the  kindergarten  for  children  from  four  to  six 
(free  in  all  cases),  elementary  schools  for  those  from  six 
to  fourteen  (this  being  usually  divided  into  the  primary 
grade  for  children  from  six  to  ten  and  the  grammar 
grade  from  ten  to  fourteen),  the  high  schools  for  children 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  and  upwards,  followed  by  the 
State  University.  All  these  institutions  are  absolutely 
free  of  expense  to  the  parents  for  tuition,  and  with  very 
few  exceptions  indeed  books  and  materials  are  also 
free." 

The  arguments  used  by  both  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy may  be  classified  under  the  headings  of 
Finance,  Administration,  and  Educational  Efficiency. 

In  respect  of  Finance,  it  is  contended  on  the  one  hand 
that  now  that  there  are  such  heavy  calls  upon  the  pockets 
of  the  ratepayers  they  should  be  let  off  everything  which 
is  not  absolutely  compulsory  and  necessary  Further, 
compulsory  primary  education  is  being  extended  in  an 
upward  direction,  and  the  still  more  necessary  higher 
education  is  being  added  on  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates.  Hence  it  would  be  true  economy  to  cut  off  the 
expense  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  saving  on  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  these  young  children  would  be  a 
great  boon  both  to  the  Treasury  and  to  the  ratepayers. 
The  money  saved  by  the  Treasury  might  well  go  in  a 
special  grant  to  impecunious  districts  like  East  Ham. 
The  potential  saving  to  the  rates  by  not  building  any 
new  schools  with  accommodation  for  these  young 
children  would  be  greater  still.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 


pointed  out  tliat  no  immediate  saving  would  result  in 
the  majority  (?)  of  cases,  as  the  same  staff  would  have 
to  be  kept  up  for  the  residue  of  the  school,  and  in 
such  cases  the  presence  of  the  junior  infants  is  really  a 
gain. 

Rigid  economists  go  further,  and  contend  that  there 
is  a  very  general  tendency  abroad  to  relieve  parents 
from  proper  responsibility  for  their  children,  and  taking 
them  into  school  at  this  early  age  is  a  dangerous  step 
in  this  direction.  Naturally  this  argument  is  replied  to 
on  the  other  side,  that  where  parents  cannot  (?  or  will 
not)  do  their  duty  to  their  children  in  any  respect  the 
State  should  step  in.  Sir  J.  Gorst,  however,  is  able  to 
reconcile  advocacy  of  free  dinner  with  the  exclusion  of 
the  infants. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  Administration,  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  these  little  children  give 
the  greatest  trouble  in  the  matter  of  school  attend- 
ance. They  are  most  irregular,  and  their  presence 
largely  depends  upon  the  weather.  They  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  measles,  whooping  cough,  and  similar  zymotic 
diseases  ;  these  they  introduce  into  the  school  and 
communicate  to  the  older  children,  thus  causing  many 
absences,  and  often  the  closing  of  the  schools.  When 
they  do  come  to  school  in  bad  weather,  expensive  drying 
and  heating  arrangements  have  to  be  made  for  their 
benefit,  to  prevent  colds  ;  often  country  schools  have  to 
keep  changes  of  shoes  for  them.  On  the  other  side  it  is 
urged  that  often  mothers  as  well  as  fathers  have  to  go 
out  to  work,  and  if  the  small  children  are  not  sent  to 
school,  the  older  ones  are  kept  at  home  to  look  after 
them.  Further,  that  parents  have  no  incentive  to  keep 
the  little  ones  clean  and  tidy  unless  they  are  to  be  sent 
to  school.  If  kept  at  home,  especially  in  towns,  they 
run  out  in  the  streets,  or  fall  down  stairs,  or  get  mixed 
up  with  bad  companions. 

The  Educational  aspects  of  the  question  are  not  so 
complex.  It  is  admitted  that  the  upper  classes  do  not 
attempt  to  have  their  children  taught  anything  at  this 
early  age,  but  rightly  let  the  body  develop  before  taxing 
the  brain,  by  letting  their  little  folk  run  wild,  especiaUy 
in  the  open  air.  It  is  also  acknowledged  that  those  who 
start  their  education  late  do  better  in  after  hfe  than 
those  who  begin  too  early.  In  reply  it  is  urged  that 
no  attempt  is  made  in  the  schools  to  give  teaching 
in  the  ordinary  sense  to  these  infants,  but  they  are 
introduced  to  organised  games  which  inculcate  a 
sense  of  disciphne  and  order.  Inspectors'  reports 
do  not,  however,  bear  this  out,  but  go  to  show  that 
games  of  a  sort  only  suitable  to  a  creche  are  mainly 
played  in  the  kindergarten.  Parents  and  teachers 
sometimes  contend,  also,  that  as  these  children  get  but 
httle  education  in  their  more  mature  years,  they  should 
begin  some  kind  of  education  at  the  earhest  possible 
time. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  whole  debate.  It  only  re- 
mains to  point  out  that  teachers  whose  salaries  depend 
upon  the  numbers  in  their  schools  naturally  do  not  like 
the  policy  of  exclusion,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  local 
authorities  can  easily  rectify. 
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Reviews 
Archasology  in  Schools 

Many  will  remember  a  pamphlet  written  a  few  years  ago, 
and  printed  by  request  of  the  Headmasters'  Association, 
by  the  Professor  of  Classical  Archseology  in  Oxford,  on 
the  possibility  of  some  training  in  matters  archaeological 
being  introduced  into  the  curriculum  of  our  larger  schools. 
He  maintained  that  such  work  would  be  of  exceptional 
value  to  the  classical  student  :   it  would  form  a  healthy 
taste  in  art  ;  it  would  be  an  excellent  training  in  judging 
of   degrees   of   probability ;     and    would   thus   form    a 
valuable  means  of  exercising  those  scientific  faculties  of 
observation  and  comparison  which  are  sometimes  left 
undeveloped  by  a  merely  literary  discipline.     But  while 
a  serious  pursuit  of  archjeological  study  would  be  thus 
useful,    Professor   Gardner  was   quite    aware   that   the 
problem  at  present  is  rather  how  best  to  supplement  and 
illustrate   and   vivify   the   existing   classical   education 
given  in  schools  by  pressing  archeology  into  the  service, 
than  how  to  get  archasology  recognised  as  a  subject  in 
the  curriculum.     In  America  and  Germany  the  help  of 
the  lantern  has  long  been  recognised  as  a  spur  to  the 
imagination  and  the  memory  ;    and  this  use  of  Rcalien, 
as  the  Germans  call  such  studies,  is  at  last  beginning  to 
find  its  way  even  into  English  schools.     It  is  seen  that 
besides  being  a  help  to  classical  work,  archseology  is 
useful   as   supplementing   and   sometimes   correcting   a 
merely  literary  study  of  the  ancient  classics. 

Now  the  tendency  towards  a  greater  reality  and  a 
clo.ser  interest  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  illustrated  editions  of  those  works 
which  have  been  issued  recently  by  various  firms  of 
publishers.  But,  as  Professor  Gardner  pointed  out  in 
his  essay,  such  illustrations  are  often  "  produced  with 
quite  insufficient  knowledge,  and  are  in  most  cases  full 
of  bad  blunders,  and  show  great  want  of  judgment." 
For  instance,  restorations  of  ancient  buildings  are  often 
given  as  illustrations  in  history  books,  whereas  very 
few  artists  possess  the  exceptionally  minute  archaeological 
knowledge  which  would  alone  render  such  restorations 
of  any  value.  And  such  illustrations  are  apt  to  be  not 
very  useful  in  the  hands  of  a  schoolmaster  who  is  without 
the  necessary  training.  For  example,  most  of  us  feel 
we  should  like  to  show  the  boys  a  model  or  photograph 
of  a  Greek  theatre,  when  they  are  engaged  in  reading 
the  Greek  dramatists.  And  the  most  obvious  thing  to 
do  is  to  show  them  a  view  of  the  existing  theatre  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens.  But  it  is  quite  necessary  to 
explain  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld  and  others, 
those  remains  date  only  from  the  fourth  century  ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  fifth-century  theatre 
was  structurally  the  same.  Or  again,  to  take  a  still 
commoner  instance,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  try 
to  illustrate  a  point  in  history  or  mythology,  by  ex- 
hibiting a  vase  painting,  depicting  the  scene  ;  but, 
unless  the  class  have  had  carefully  cxj)lained  to  them 
the  conventions  and  the  peculiar  atmosphere  in  which 


the  Greek  vase  painter  worked,  the  illustration  will 
appear  to  them  merely  absurd,  or,  at  any  rate,  will 
convey  no  particularly  vivid  or  valuable  impression. 

It  is  to  meet  this  necessity,  the  necessity  of  explaining, 
at  the  very  outset,  the  graphic  and  sculptural  conven- 
tions, or  "grammar"  of  Greek  art,  as  he  expressively 
calls  it,  that  Professor  Gardner  has  undertaken  this 
useful  book.*  As  he  wrote  some  years  ago  in  the  pamphlet 
already  mentioned  : 

"  The  very  first  thing  that  should  be  done  is  to  explain 
to  the  boys  the  accepted  conventions  of  ancient  art, 
both  sculptural  and  graphic.  This  is  the  alphabet  and 
the  grammar  of  the  subject  :  it  is  useless  to  show  to  a 
class  any  representation  until  they  know  what  to  look 
for  and  how  to  interpret  what  they  see.  The  Greek  laws 
of  balance,  perspective,  and  composition,  as  seen  in 
pediment  and  relief  and  painting,  constitute  a  language  ; 
and  if  that  language  is  unknown,  all  that  is  expressed  in 
it  will  be  unintelligible.  The  general  history  of  ancient 
art  in  its  various  periods  must  be  made  clear  ;  and  the 
ways  in  which  various  kinds  of  feeling  and  action  are 
rendered  must  be  set  forth.  The  influences  of  material 
on  the  artist,  and  his  reasons  for  proceeding  in  one  way 
rather  than  another,  must  be  at  least  generally  ex- 
plained. As  is  the  case  in  many  other  subjects,  these 
most  elementary  teachings  are  perhaps  the  most  difficult, 
and  require  the  greatest  care  and  skill." 

In  the  work  before  us  Professor  Gardner  has  himself 
stepped  forward  to  supply  a  want  that  many  classical 
teachers  in  this  country  must  have  felt,  of  a  concise  and 
philosophic  exposition  of  the  underlying  principles  of 
Greek  art,  together  with  the  statement,  by  a  competent 
and  scholarly  authority,  of  the  spirit  in  which  pediment, 
vase,  picture  or  coin  was  thought  out.  We  have  here 
chapters  on  the  Greek  temple,  with  its  extraordinary 
system  of  proportions  ;  on  the  Greek  dress,  male  and 
female,  with  its  baffling  yet  most  artistic  simplicity  ; 
on  the  Greek  vase,  most  difficult  of  all  for  the  beginner 
to  appreciate,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar  conventions  ; 
and  on  the  Greek  coin,  often  the  most  permanent  and 
most  reliable  of  authorities  for  a  whole  period  of  history 
or  for  some  sculptural  type. 

Of  the  execution  of  the  book  there  is  not  much  that 
need  be  said  :  a  manual  on  geology  by  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  or  on  Greek  literature  by  Professor  Jebb,  does  not 
call  for  elaborate  criticism,  and  does  not  admit  of  small 
fault-finding.  In  such  a  work  there  is,  of  course,  no 
attempt  to  be  original  or  excessively  learned  ;  yet  we 
may  safely  assert  that  only  a  capable  and  a  learned  man 
could  have  written  this  book.  The  plates  are  clear  and 
excellently  chosen — indeed,  we  could  well  have  done 
with  a  few  more  ;  and,  in  the  chapters  on  painting 
and  on  polychromy  in  Greek  sculpture  it  is  a  pity  that 
we  could  not  have  had  the  illustrations  tinted.  How- 
ever, we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a 
book  like  this,  so  unpretentious  and  yet  so  exceedingly 
useful  to  those  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  classical  art 
and  literature.  A.  J.  S. 

•  A  Grammar  of  Greek  Art.  By  Percy  Gardner,  Litt  D. 
xii  +  267  pages.    (London :  MacniiUan  &  Co.     js.  6d.) 
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Minor  Notices 


A  Day  at  Dulwich.  By  A.  H.  Gilkes,  iNLaster  of  Dulwich 
College.  (Longmans,  is.  nett.) 
The  \\Titer  of  this  small  volume  gives  the  outer  world 
a  glimpse  into  the  work  and  relaxations  of  a  single  day  at  a 
modern  public  school.  He  writes  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  master,  but  with  keen  appreciation  of  the  boy,  whose 
peculiarities  he  describes  with  the  penetrating  knowledge 
born  of  wide  experience.  The  model  lessons  here  sketched 
will  forcibly  remind  readers  of  an  older  generation  how 
greatly  methods  ha%e  moved  since  the  days  when  they 
were  young.  The  ideal  presented  here  is  more  for  the 
teacher  than  for  the  boy.  It  is  a  lofty  ideal  of  discernment, 
of  individuality  of  scientific  method  tempered  by  shrewd 
character-reading  and  discretion,  parted  by  a  world  from 
the  ignorant  blundering  assumption  that  one  boy  was 
nothing  more  than  an  exact  reproduction  of  another.  We 
notice  particularly  that  while  the  physical  training  is 
assigned  its  definite  plan,  it  is  not  permitted  to  secure  an 
undue  ascendency.  A  Day  at  Dulwich  is  just  as  keenly 
intellectual.  And  the  yet  deeper  considerations  of  moral 
and  religious  influences  are  the  basis  of  all.  The  book 
is  slight  in  form,  but  will  give  any  teacher  matter  for 
reflection. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.     Edited  by  P.  S.  Allen. 
»   )'   (Ginn  &  Co.) 

This  book  is  well  printed,  representing  Goethe's  master- 
piece in  an  attractive  form.  The  vocabulary  seems  fairly 
complete,  and  the  indicatives  as  to  deduction  and  con- 
jugation are  a  useful  feature.  The  notes  seem  good,  but 
the  note  on  "  deucht  "  (or  "  daucht  ")  on  page  147  is  not 
quite  correct.  "  Deucht  "  (or  "  daucht  ") — by  no  means 
obsolete  as  an  impersonal  verb — is  not  a  mere  "  arbitrary 
formation"  of  the  present  of  "  diinken  " — as  is  in  fact 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  we  say  "  mir  deucht 
(daucht)  "  but  "  mich  diinkt."  It  is  derived  from  an 
obsolete  verb,  "  deuchten  "  or  "  dauchten,"  which  is, 
however,  no  doubt  originally  merely  a  dialectic  modification 
of  "  diinken  " — just  like  "  deuken  (dachte)  "  and  "  dichten  " 
(erdichten — erdenken),  invent  (all  these  four  verbs  being, 
in  fact,  derived  from  one  and  the  same  root)  and  "  tauchen  " 
and  "  tunken  "  (immerse).  On  page  149  (note  to  58)  a 
somewhat  unnecessary  interpretation  is  given  to  "  Fabrik," 
which  has  no  other  meaning  than  factory,  nor  is  any  other 
meaning  required  here. 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Edited  by  J.  F.  Schilling. 
{Blackie's  Little  German  Classics.  6d.) 
The  poem  is  here  reduced  (by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
whole)  to  fit  it  for  younger  students.  The  reduction  is 
almost  too  severe  ;  but,  even  as  it  is,  the  notes  are  scarcely 
sufficient  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  construction  in  that 
part  of  the  poem  which  is  given.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
notes  call  for  revision.  For  instance,  it  is  absurd  to  say, 
as  in  page  33,  that  "In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  have  any  gates  in  the  walls  of  a  city."  Probably, 
however,  the  addition  of  "  private  (wicket)  "  before  "  gates  " 
is  intended,  in  which  case  the  statement  reads  very 
differently.  How  many  educated  Germans  would  endorse 
the  remark  on  "  Kriegen  "  on  page  ^2,  applied,  at  all  events, 
to  conversation  between  educated  people  ?     The  statement 


in  the  Preface  (p.  4)  does  not  convey  that  the  fugitives  in 
the  poem  are  supposed  to  be  French  Protestants. 

Modern  Greek  Self-taught.  By  Nicolaos  Anastassion. 
Crown  Svo.  pp.  120.  (Marlborough  &  Co.  Cloth, 
2S.  6d.) 

This  Uttle  work  is  one  of  a  most  serviceable  series  in- 
tended to  meet  the  needs  of  travellers,  tourists,  and  the 
like,  who  wish  to  make  their  wants  known  without  neces- 
sarily obtaining  a  hterary  acquaintance  with  any  given 
language.  In  particular  is  this  volume  on  modern  Greek 
opportune  ;  and  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  the 
spoken  language  of  Greece  is  mainly  a  conversational 
medium  ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  reaUy  considerable 
works  of  hterature  such  as  might  impel  the  majority  of 
men  to  pursue  their  studies  at  all  far  in  the  tongue,  whereas 
the  number  of  archsological  students  and  others  interested 
in  tilings  Hellenic  increases  every  year,  and  such  people 
(the  writer  speaks  from  experience)  have  considerable 
difficulty  in  finding  a  tutor  in  or  near  Athens,  who  will 
deign  to  give  them  instruction  in  the  vernacular  Romaic. 
Most  of  those  who  undertake  to  teach  you  arc  University 
students  or  briefless  barristers,  who  will  insist  on  giving  you 
the  pedantic  "  classical  "  Greek  of  the  Uterary  journals  ; 
and  this  is  useless  for  the  traveller.  Ask  for  dprus  or  a 
IwTTdi  in  Sparta  or  Delphi  and  you  might  as  well  be 
talking  in  Hindustani  ;  and  there  are  in  use  innumerable 
other  non-literary  words  of  the  tj^pe  of  y^ufxl  and 
a\(iyo(v).  Then  again,  the  existing  books  on  modern 
Greek  are  not  satisfactory.  Vincent  and  Dickson  held  the 
field  in  England  for  some  time  ;  but  the  work  was  altogether 
too  pretentious,  and  too  literary.  We  have  seen  a  smaller 
grammar  by  Miss  A.  Gardner,  but  even  in  that  there 
seemed  to  be  too  much  grammar  and  too  little  conversation. 
The  present  manual  is  a  model  of  compression  in  the 
grammatical  part :  it  should  obtain  a  wide  circulation 
among  those  modern  Argonauts  who  travel  to  the  Isles 
of  Greece  under  the  csgis  of  Dr.  Lunn. 

Greek  Painters'  Art.  By  Irene  Weir,  xvii  +  359  pp. 
Map  and  Illustrations.     (Ginn  &  Co.     12s.  6d.) 

The  illustrations  in  this  book  are  some  of  the  finest  and 
clearest  that  we  remember  to  have  seen.  The  paper  and 
type  are  hkewise  beautiful.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
quite  so  highly  of  the  contents.  True,  they  are,  as  they 
could  hardly  fail  to  be,  interesting  ;  but — and  this  appUes 
mainly  to  the  introductory  chapter — we  detect  that  exu- 
berant and  somewhat  gushing  style,  which  seems  a  httle 
out  of  place  in  what  is  presumably  meant  to  be  a  serious 
book.  Again,  here  and  there  one  comes  across  errors 
which  can  hardly  be  all  put  down  to  the  printer,  and  which 
give  one  an  uncomfortable  feeling  :  for  instance,  on  page  87 
we  read  of  Sophocles'  play  as  Aedipos  Kolonos  ;  and, 
a  httle  later,  on  page  119,  "  Aristotle  describes  Polygnotos 
as  a  character  painter,  and  says  that  his  works  are  pre- 
eminent for  their  ethnic  (sic)  qualities." 

For  the  rest.  Miss  Weir  seems  to  have  collected  her 
materials  well  ;  she  gives  extracts  from  Dr.  A.  J.  Evans' 
description  of  Knossos  and  its  yield  ;  and  from  Dr.  Duncan 
Mackenzie's  papers  on  Phylakopi,  in  Melos.  Also  we 
notice  one  or  two  excellent  plates  dealing  with  these  recent 
discoveries — in  particular,  the  coloured  frontispiece  showing 
the  fagade  of  the  Mycenean  Temple,  at  Knossos.  It  is  a 
pity  that  in  the  full  treatment  of  polychromy  in  ancient 
sculpture  the  plates  of  the  "  blue-beard  "  pediment,  of  the 
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pre-Persian  female  figures  on  the  Acropolis,  and  some 
others  were  not  also  coloured.  Similarly,  the  main  beauty 
of  the  "  flying-fish  frescoe  "  from  Phylakopi  was  in  its 
delicate  colouring.  Altogether,  the  development  of  Greek 
painting  in  later  times,  as  exhibited,  for  instance,  in  the 
uncoloured  prints  of  Pompeian  wall-frescoes  and  the  like, 
is  not  very  interesting.  To  be  of  value,  all  the  illustrations 
should  have  been  coloured  ;  but  that  would  have  rendered 
this  rather  expensively  produced  volume  more  expensive 
still. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.     Books   I.,   III.,   IV.,   edited   by  T. 

Marshall,    M.A.      Book    II.,    by  C.   S.    Jerram,    ISI.A. 

(Clarendon  Press,  is.  6rf.  each.) 
This  is  a  good,  serviceable  edition  for  school  purposes. 
The  three  volumes,  for  which  Mr.  Marshall  is  responsible, 
are  provided  with  separate  introductions,  dealing  with  the 
story  of  the  Anabasis  in  a  continuous  form  :  his  notes  are 
brief  and  to  the  point,  and  a  satisfactory  map  is  added. 
Mr.  Jerram's  book  was  originally  meant  to  be  complete  in 
itself,  but  in  its  present  form  it  fits  very  well  into  the 
gap.  Mr.  Marshall  has  compiled  a  good  vocabulary, 
which  is  wisely  bound  up  with  each  volume,  and  altogether 
the  edition  is  one  to  be  heartily  recommended.  After  all, 
though  we  fail  to  appreciate  its  beauties  fully  in  the  third 
or  fourth  forms,  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  afterwards 
look  back  with  pleasure  on  our  early  acquaintance  with  the 
romance  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that,  like  all  Clarendon  Press  productions,  the  books 
are  admirably  printed. 

Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Book  III.  Edited  by  A.  C.  Liddell, 
M.A.  (Blackie  &  Son.  2s.) 
This  is  a  slightly  more  elementary  edition  than  the 
above,  but  well  edited  and  equally  useful.  The  Introduction 
contains  all  the  information  that  can  possibly  be  desired, 
and  the  volume  is  plentifully  illustrated.  Junior  form 
masters  will  find  it  a  capital  book. 

The    Empire    of    Athens     (from     Thucydides,     Book    I.). 

Rivingtons'   Middle   Form  Classics.     Edited   by   John 

M.  Sing,  M.A.  (Rivingtons.  is.  6d.)' 
The  principle  of  this  book  is  altogether  right.  We  have 
often  heard  complaints  about  the  scarcity  of  suitable  Greek 
authors  for  elementary  and  middle  form  use.  The  manu- 
factured article  is  generally  unsatisfactory,  and  there  are 
not  many  actual  authors  who  are  easy  enough  for  the 
purpose.  Mr.  Sing  has  taken  from  the  ist  Book  of  Thucy- 
dides those  chapters  that  deal  with  the  interval  between 
the  Persian  invasions  and  the  Pelopennesian  war,  and 
without  any  alteration  of  text  provides  a  short,  compact, 
and  interesting  narrative.  Hence  the  actual  work  of 
Thucydides  is  introduced  to  the  pupil  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  such  nice  discrimination  has  the  excerpt  been 
made  that  no  unusual  difficulties  arc  presented.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  find  so  suitable  a  passage  for  the  purpose, 
but  where  it  can  be  done  (and  done,  if  possible,  without 
dilution  or  excess  of  omission),  we  feel  sure  we  have  the 
right  principle  of  educating  junior  forms  in  classical  trans- 
lation at  work.  The  book,  too,  has  the  additional  value  of 
presenting  clearly  and  concisely  a  most  important  factor  in 
history,  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Athenian 
Empire,  in  the  words  of  the  original,  and  almost  only 
reliable,    authority.     Properly    used    witliin    its    limits,    it 


should  be  a  valuable  book.  The  "usual  accessories— i.e., 
Introduction,  Notes,  &c. — will  be  found  to  be  of  a  most 
useful  type.  The  notes,  we  are  glad  to  see,  are  evidently 
intended  to  assist  the  inquiring  mind  rather  than  to  provide 
glib  translations  for  the  lazy. 

The  A gamemnon  of  Aeschylus.  Bell's  Classical  Translations. 
Translated  by  Walter  Headlam,  L.A.D.  (George 
Bell  &  Sons,     is.) 

This  translation  may  serve  many  useful  purposes.  It 
may  very  well  introduce  to  the  non-Greek  reader  one  of 
the  greatest  productions  of  the  dramatic  art  ;  or  it  may 
safely  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  young  aspirant  to  classical 
honours,  and  so  preserve  him  from  the  version  of  the  cheap 
and  inferior  sort.  Herein  lies  the  value  of  its  most  reason- 
able price  ;  for  here  is  the  good  and  accurate  for  the  same 
cost  as  in  the  past  we  have  usually  seen  given  for  the 
vulgar  and  inaccurate. 

From  a  somewhat  cursory  examination,  Mr.  Headlam's 
translation  seems  to  attain  a  high  standard,  both  in  point 
of  scholarship  and  sincerity  to  its  great  original.  The 
translator  has  made  good  use  of  all  modern  theories  and 
interpretations  of  the  text  ;  the  book  is  sprinkled  with  apt 
references  to  recent  criticisms,  and  nearly  always  the 
readings  adopted  recommend  themselves  as  sound  and 
convincing.  Nor  is  the  book  without  a  considerable 
literary  value,  though  it  cannot  be  said,  and  probably  makes 
no  claim,  to  be  a  really  adequate  version,  not  only  of  the 
story,  but  of  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  great  Greek  play. 
Mr.  Headlam's  diction  is  modern  and  yet  in  most  cases 
suitable  to  tragedy  ;  he  avoids  both  the  commonplace  and 
the  pompous.  It  is  true  that  we  notice  an  occasional  lapse 
into  colloquialism — e.g.,  "a  grand  success"  and  "brimful 
of  truth,"  which  are  scarcely  in  the  Aschylean  spirit,  and 
once  or  twice  a  hardly  successful  attempt  to  achieve  some 
impossible  effect,  as  "  Hell-enow  "  for  the  untranslatable 
iXticivs  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  possible 
to  quote  many  happily  turned  plu-ases.  Perhaps  the  first 
great  chorus,  with  its  solemn  refrain,  is  as  good  an  example 
as  any  of  Mr.  Headlam's  manner. 

Elementary  Unseens.  Longmans'  Latin  Course.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  is.  6d.) 
A  very  useful  little  book,  filling  a  gap  between  the  elemen- 
tary reader  and  the  rather  more  advanced  author.  More- 
over, it  provides  a  means  of  famiharising  the  pupil  with  a 
variety  of  styles  and  authors,  and  thus  prepares  the  way 
for  more  serious  unseen  translation  work.  The  selections 
have  been  well  made,  the  last  fifty  pieces  in  particular 
exhibiting  a  wide  variety  of  subject  and  style,  and  yet 
never  being  too  difficult  for  the  class  of  reader  intended. 
We  notice  that  Phacdrus  (in  spite  of  his  doubtful  Latinity 
at  times)  has  been  judiciously  used,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  easier  fables  are  a  good  introduction  to  the  slightly 
more  difficult  classical  poets.  The  excerpts  from  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Ovid  arc  well  chosen,  and  the  prose  pieces  range 
from  Eutropius  to  Seneca.  There  is  a  sound  vocabulary 
at  the  end,  and  the  notes  are  wisely  of  the  briefest  possible 
nature.  In  the  earher  part  of  the  book  thick  type  is 
introduced  to  help  the  translator  in  the  more  difficult 
constructions  :  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  value  of  such 
artificial  methods  of  assistance,  but  the  compiler  has,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  avoided  the  usual  mistake  of  running  his 
principle  to  death. 
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Virgil :  Mneid.  Book  III.  Edited  by  A.  Sidgwick, 
M.A.  (Cambridge  University  Press.) 
Good  wine  needs  no  bush,  and  JMr.  Sidgwck's  edition 
of  Virgil  is  so  well  kno\v^l  and  so  widely  used,  that  tliis 
abridgment  of  the  third  book  of  the  Mjieid  scarcely  needs 
any  notice.  Though  the  book  is  somewhat  shortened  and 
in  part  revised,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  single  reader,  all  the 
old  features  of  Mr.  Sidgwick's  longer  work  are  to  be  found 
unimpaired  in  their  usefulness.  The  notes  arc  as  clear 
and  as  suggestive  as  ever,  the  introduction  (in  spite  of 
considerable  alteration)  as  simple  and  as  accurate.  A 
very  full  vocabulary  has  been  added,  and  two  or  three 
interesting  appendices.  One  will  have  to  go  far  to  find 
a  more  suitable  school  edition  of  this  work. 

A  Second  Latin  Course.  By  E.  H.  Scott.  B.A.  and  Frank 
Jones,  B.A.  (Blackie  &  Son.  2s.  6d.) 
Built  up  on  the  first  book  of  Ctesar's  Gallic  War,  this 
volume  uses  its  material  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  not 
only  includes  nearly  all  the  actual  narrative,  but  is  also 
divided  into  portions  specially  set  aside  for  prepared  work, 
written  work  and  viva  work.  Along  with  this  is  given  a 
large  number  of  exercises  of  varj'ing  difficulty  on  the  more 
salient  points  of  Latin  grammar,  and  a  shorter  selection 
of  miscellaneous  pieces  of  translation.  The  whole,  with 
vocabularies,  lists  of  genders,  verbs,  derivations,  &c., 
makes  up  a  volume  of  no  small  bulk.  Herein  lies,  we 
venture  to  suggest,  a  danger  :  used  indiscriminately  the 
book  may  hinder  progress  by  the  very  mass  of  its  informa- 
tion and  its  frequent  repetitions  ;  in  judicious  hands,  how- 
ever, and  with  plentiful  omissions,  it  may  be  very  valuable. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  authors'  methods,  especially 
as  regards  the  interrogationes  or  viva  voce  work.  In  the 
long  run,  it  is  true,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  find  his  own 
experience  the  most  valuable  guide  in  these  matters,  but 
this  book,  at  any  rate,  directs  his  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  applying,  as  well  as  acquiring,  grammatical  know- 
ledge. The  book  is  clearly  printed  If  at  any  time  it  is 
revised,  we  should  suggest  considerable  compression. 

Bell's  Concise  Latin  Course.  By  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  and 
J.  G.  Spencer,  B.A.  (George  Bell  &  Sons.) 
Of  the  many  Latin  courses  recently  issued,  this  httle 
volume  is,  for  its  own  special  purpose  and  within  its  own 
special  limits,  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  an  abbreviation 
of  Bell's  Longer  Course,  and  follows  the  same  hues,  but, 
being  specially  purposed  for  older  pupils,  is  so  compressed 
as  to  cover  the  ground  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  omit 
everything  that  is  not  strictly  essential  for  rapid  progress. 
The  result  is,  in  our  opinion,  most  satisfactory.  We  have 
seldom  seen  a  more  complete,  and  yet  terse,  summary 
of  Latin  grammar  than  that  which  fills  the  first  fifty-one 
pages  ;  the  rest  of  the  book  is  equally  well  condensed  and 
yet  clear.  There  is  no  waste  of  time  anywhere  over  un- 
important details,  which  can  be  so  readily  picked  up  later  ; 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  reader  is  clearly  kept  in  sight  all 
the  way.  Many  useful  mottoes  are  scattered  throughout 
the  book,  but  why  will  compilers  of  Latin  exercises  always 
choose  such  curious  subjects  and,  very  often,  introduce 
such  strange  words  ? 

The  Latin  Verb  Table.     By  E.  T.  Lloyd,  B.A. 

Mr.   Lloyd's  motto  is   "  Breviiis.  melius,"  his  object  by 
one  complete  table  to  save  some  thirty  pages  of  the  Latin 


grammar  on  the  verbs.  He  takes  sttm  as  the  unit,  and, 
demanding  a  knowledge  of  that,  is  prepared  by  the  use  of 
his  table  to  teach  the  four  conjugations  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  Theoretically,  though  the  difficulties  of 
exceptions  are  not  overcome,  his  svstem  is  excellent  ;  but 
practically^  we  are  not  so  sure  of  its  value.  A  small  boy 
with  no  knowledge  of  the  conjugations  will  find  the  table 
very  hard  and  difficult  learning  ;  we  are  not  sure  that  he 
will  not  find  it  harder  than  the  learning  of  the  four  ordinary 
examples  by  heart.  If  he  can  learn  these  by  heart,  he  is, 
in  our  opinion,  better  off  in  any  case.  For  then  Mr.  Lloyd's 
table  assumes  a  useful  appearance  to  him,  for  regulating 
and  retaining  his  knowledge.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  certain  amount  of  elementary  grammar 
learnt  by  heart  is  worth  a  multitude  of  mechanical  devices, 
however  theoretically  excellent  in  themselves. 


Sexti  Properti  Opera  Omnia.  Edited  by  H.  E.  Butler, 
M.A.     (A.  Constable  &  Co.     Sx.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Butler  has  undertaken  a  difficult  and  some  ambitious 
task,  and  has  accomphshed  it  very  well.  He  has  brought 
no  inconsiderable  scholarship  to  deal  with  a  by  no  means 
easy  text,  and  has  collected  a  wealth  of  information  which 
helps  to  elucidate  the  obscurities  of  this  interesting  poet. 
The  textual  criticism  is  based  on  good  sound  authorities, 
and  is  consequently,  as  a  rule,  both  inteUigent  and  con- 
vincing ;  the  commentary  is  very  full  and  careful,  and  at 
times  very  helpful  and  suggestive.  In  minor  points  we 
are  sometimes  at  variance  with  Mr.  Butler's  interpretations, 
and  occasionally  he  favours  an  emendation,  when  we 
should  prefer  to  retain  the  MSS.  reading,  however  obscure. 
In  general,  however,  his  methods  are  so  sound  as  to  command 
respect  even  for  his  less  obvious  explanations. 

The  introduction  might  have  been  tluown  into  a  more 
interesting  form,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Butler  has  been  wise 
in  avoiding  hasty  generahsations  from  the  scanty  and 
uncertain  data  that  exist  for  the  poet's  hfe  and  character. 
His  language  is,  naturally  enough,  somewhat  diffident  and 
hesitating  :  perhaps  a  short  additional  essay  on  the  spirit 
of  the  Propertian  Elegiac,  separated  from  the  technicaUties 
of  conjecture  and  chronology,  would  have  been  helpful 
and  inspiring  to  the  student  ;  but  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Butler's  sound  and  logical 
methods. 

Finally,  having  stated  that  the  index  to  the  notes,  useful 
as  it  is  at  present,  might  with  advantage  be  still  further 
amphfied,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  welcoming  this  volume 
as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  study  of  Propertius, 
and  as  a  commentary  equally  applicable  to  the  needs  of  the 
youthful  as  well  as  the  more  advanced  student. 

Horace  :  The  Latin  Text,  interleaved  wth  Conington's 
translation.  (George  Bell  tS:  Sons.  5s.  net.) 
In  these  days,  when  so  much  is  said  against  the  time 
devoted  to  the' study  of  the  classics,  it  is  deUghtful  to  come 
across  a  production  like  this.  The  little  prayer-book- 
looking  volume  %vill  be  welcomed  by  the  scholar  for  the 
author's  words  in  their  original  tongue  ;  while  those  who 
grudge  the  time  spent  in  translating  may  also  profit  by 
the  gems  wliich  Conington's  version  has  preserved  for 
their  reading. 
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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
August  26,  1905. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb  has  been  giving  his  views  upon 
the  position  which  a  University  ought  to  take  in  a 
nation's  life,  and  his  address  to  the  Educational 
Science  section  of  the  British  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  its  late  meeting  at  Cape  Town  will  be 
read  with  some  interest  at  home.  Shortly  speaking, 
he  does  not  fall  in  with  the  view  that  a  University 
should  devote  its  energies  to  fighting  our  industrial 
battles.  He  conceives  of  it  as  something  different 
from  a  glorified  technical  school  ;  its  function  ought 
to  be  the  promotion  of  general  culture,  and  not 
merely  the  training  in  special  subjects  which  will 
secure  our  ascendancy  in  trade.  In  fact,  it  is 
knowledge  in  its  broadest  signification,  and  not 
some  small  restricted  area  of  it,  that  a  University 
should  lay  open  to  its  students.  The  speech  will 
repay  careful  reading,  as  it  conveys  a  word  in  season 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  too  intolerant  in 
educational  controversy.  It  is  not  by  holding  up 
a  scheme  of  instniction  as  of  a  higher  cash  value, 
or  as  a  more  practical  equipment  for  the  work  of  life, 
that  it  ought  to  be  adjudged  superior  to  another  ; 


what  is  wanted  is  a  broadening  of  the  vision  of  the 
student — a  development  of  "  his  powers  of  in- 
telligent sympathy,"  as  Professor  Jebb  aptly 
describes  it.  This  effect,  be  it  noticed,  does  not 
necessarily  follow  from  a  particular  course  of  study 
to  the  exclusion  of  aU  others  ;  it  can  be  produced 
by  an  intelligent  treatment  of  any.  We  venture 
to  think  that  an  educational  establishment  which 
does  not  take  this  view  of  its  mission  has  no  claim 
to  the  title  of  University  ;  and  we  wiU  go  further 
and  question  whether  any  such  exists. 

Local  authorities  in  some  of  our  agricultural 
counties  seem  to  be  bestirring  themselves  in  a 
gratifying  way  in  the  matter  of  rural  education. 
We  have  before  us  an  account  of  an  important 
conference  held  in  Gloucester  towards  the  end  of 
July  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Medd,  whom  our 
readers  wiU  acknowledge  as  a  competent  authority 
on  these  topics.  It  was  attended  by  cdl  and  sundry 
— school  inspectors,  education  secretaries,  clergy, 
teachers,  everybody  in  fact  who  is  interested  in 
education.  An  interesting  exchange  of  ideas  took 
place,  and  in  the  end  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
passed  calling  for  peripatetic  teachers  of  rural 
subjects  to  be  appointed,  and  demanding  that 
courses  of  ins+ruction  in  Nature  Study  should  be 
pressed  upon  existing  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
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in  their  spare  time.  A  suggestion  was  also  made 
that  the  law  as  to  school  attendance  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  do  away  with  all  examinations  for 
labour  certificates,  and  provide  a  uniform  age  of 
exemption  for  all  children  on  production  of  a  certi- 
ficate of  satisfactory  attendance.  A  Government 
grant  was  also  demanded  for  the  provision  of 
gardens  in  which  to  drive  home  the  lessons  learned 
inside  the  schools.  The  unanimity  displayed  at 
the  meeting  is  very  gratifying,  since  it  shows  that 
this  county  is  alive  to  its  responsibilities,  and  is 
determined  not  to  be  left  behind  by  more  go-ahead 
committees. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  of  such  meetings  as  this, 
because  it  is  only  by  the  interchange  of  ideas 
upon  controversial  topics  of  the  kind  that  any  modus 
Vivendi  can  be  obtained.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
the  curriculum  is  overloaded  already,  and  that  if 
new  subjects  are  added  some  of  the  old  ones  will 
have  to  go  by  the  board.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  education  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  means  of  equipping  a  child  for  after  life  : 
and  it  is  not  necessarily  by  specialising  that  this 
object  is  attained.  It  should  rather  be  the  aim 
of  the  teacher  to  interest  the  pupil  in  his  surround- 
ings, and  by  their  agency  to  guide  the  course  of 
his  instruction  :  in  an  agricultural  county  oppor- 
tunities occur  which  are  not  met  with  in  towns, 
and  yet  even  in  our  cities  the  yearning  for  the  study 
of  nature  can  be  gratified  :  why  should  it  not  be 
more  directly  encouraged  in  a  county  district  ? 

It  is,  in  fact,  hard  to  understand  why  it  should  be 
necessary  to  insist  so  strongly  on  this  point :  but  there 
are  many  proverbial  sayings  which  bear  upon  the 
point.  "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt  " — and  hence 
our  agricultural  districts  do  not  care  for  agriculture 
in  the  same  way  as  the  weak-lunged  dweller  in  the 
slums  :  omne  ignotum  pro  rnagnifico,  and  hence  the 
yearning  of  our  yokel  for  the  ghtter  and  glamour 
of  the  electric-lighted  city.  What  will  induce  our 
labourer  to  stop  and  till  the  land  ? — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Yet  his  lot  is  better  than  that  of  the  artisan 
dweller  in  the  town  :  and  once  he  learns  to  use  his 
leisure  intelligently  there  will  be  less  longing  for 
city  life.  In  this  same  connection,  how  can  we 
expect  to  keep  our  farming  population  at  home, 
if  attractive  and  alluring  advertisements  of  for- 
tunes waiting  to  be  picked  up  in  Canada  by  agri- 
culturists are  constantly  dangled  before  their  eyes  ? 
When  one  of  these  successful  farmers  comes  home 


again  and  tells  us  how  he  gained  his  success,  we 
may  be  more  easily  convinced  :  as  it  is,  it  seems  as 
if  Canada  were  not  really  the  Eldorado  that  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  In  any  case,  it  is  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect anything  if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  the  Em- 
pire's rubbish  heap.  Men  of  grit,  stamina,  and 
character  will  get  on  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  no  less  in  Canada  than  anywhere  else  :  but 
what  is  wanted  is  work,  work,  work. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Teachers'  Register 
for  secondary  schools  ?  At  present  it  may  be  said 
to  have  missed  fire.  No  doubt  many  teachers 
have  enrolled  themselves  on  it  by  payment  of  a 
guinea  and  the  production  of  the  necessary  qualify- 
ing certificates  ;  but  what  is  to  happen  next  year, 
when  the  back  door  is  closed  ?  It  does  not  look  at 
present  as  if  there  was  likely  to  be  a  rush  for  the 
training  certificates  which,  it  is  stated,  are  to  be 
essential  in  future.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
attempt  to  set  up  a  ring  fence  round  the  schools 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  good  result  unless  the 
teacher  is  assured  that  he  will  derive  some  sub- 
stantial advantage  by  going  inside.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  expect  men  whose  resources  may  have  been  ex- 
hausted in  getting  a  degree  to  go  to  still  further 
expense  to  gain  an  entrance  into  a  vocation  which 
has  too  often  been  regarded  as  a  pis  alter,  only  to  be 
adopted  when  everything  else  seemed  hopeless.  No  ; 
make  a  schoolmaster's  life  a  career  worth  following, 
and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  teachers.  Even  so, 
their  training  may,  unless  registration  is  to  be  a 
dead  letter,  have  to  become  a  national  charge  : 
this  prospect  may  not  be  to  the  liking  of  some 
educationists,  but  it  may  have  to  be  faced. 

In  our  last  issue  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  people  who  object  to  mihtary  training 
being  enforced  upon  their  sons ;  it  is  now  necessary 
to  warn  them  that  they  will  find  that  certain 
schools  are  closed  to  them  unless  they  submit.  The 
National  Service  League  has  sent  out  a  circular 
inviting  headmasters  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
universal  military  training  of  their  pupils,  on  condi- 
tion of  receiving  a  gold  and  silver  medal  each  year 
from  this  august  body.  We  cannot  help  expressing 
a  wish  that  the  most  careful  watch  will  be  kept  on 
movements  of  this  kind.  Let  our  readers  clearly 
understand,  to  begin  with,  that  we  do  not  object  to 
shooting  practice,  or  drill,  or  any  of  these  physical 
exercises  in  the  least  :  what  we  draw  the  line  at 
is  tlie  attempt  to  foist  conscription  on  the  nation  by 
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exploiting  the  public  schools.  Compulsory  games 
are  a  recognised  part  of  our  system  :  parents  accept 
the  compulsion  :  then  why  not  compulsory  military 
training  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  make  our  meaning 
more  clear  if  we  indicate  that  this  readiness  to 
submit  to  compulsion,  which  is  one  of  our  most 
cherished  boasts  in  connection  with  the  education 
of  our  better  classes,  will  certainly  be  used  as  an 
argument  for  applying  it  elsewhere.  If  our  jeunesse 
dorce  bears  without  complaint  the  yoke  of  military 
service,  why  should  not  the  sons  of  the  artisan  be 
compelled  to  serve  also  ?  And  so  on,  until  the 
necessity  for  universal  military  service  is  brought 
home  to  the  nation.  To  crown  all,  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  our  nation's  military  council  recently  electri- 
fied friends  and  foes  alike  by  announcing,  without 
the  slightest  reservation,  that  the  fear  of  invasion 
need  never  trouble  us  !  Then  why  universal  train- 
ing for  our  boys  ? 

In  this  denunciation  of  school  militarism  we  must 
not  forget  that  many  enthusiasts,  who  are  in  the 
first  place  schoolmasters  and  soldiers  afterwards, 
consider  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  salvation  of 
our  nation  :  our  Causerie  this  month  contains  an 
eloquent  endorsement  of  this  view  by  an  experienced 
public  schoolmaster.  But  our  objections  are  not 
so  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolboy — 
he  is  ready  to  submit  to  anything  if  an  appeal 
is  made  to  his  esprit  de  corps — but  in  the  public 
interest.  We  maintain  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing 
to  occupy  entirely  a  boy's  spare  time ;  it  is  futile 
to  put  him  through  a  drill  which  admits  of  no 
elasticity,  stifles  initiative,  and  discourages  think- 
ing :  and  at  the  same  time  to  disarm  his  objections 
by  giving  him  a  real  rifle  to  shoot  with.  An  English- 
man is  traditionally  supposed  to  say  every  morning 
after  breakfast,  "  Let  us  go  out  and  kill  something," 
and  we  suppose  that  this  instinct  may  exist  in 
some  schoolboys  :  but  why  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  towards  obtain- 
ing a  public  school  education  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Of  all  absurdities  "  voluntary  compul- 
sion "  is  surely  the  most  absurd  :  and  when  the 
headmaster  supplies  the  adjective  and  the  boys 
the  noun  in  this  combination  the  arrangement  seems 
one-sided.  Besides,  where  does  the  parent  come 
in  ?  And  is  the  screw  to  be  put  upon  the  already 
overworked  assistant  master  to  join  the  ranks  ? 

Most    people    nowadays    have    an     undefinable 
suspicion  that  we  are  being  out-distanced   in   the 


educational  race  by  Germany  and'' America.  When 
we  come  to  inquire  into  details  it  is  not  so  obvious 
where  our  deficiency  lies  :  indeed,  we  have  seen 
lately  a  lament  of  an  American  professor  upon  the 
inferiority  of  their  more  modern  Universities  to 
the  older  foundations  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
It  is  possible  that  comparisons  are  not  always 
made  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and  that  what 
we  are  inclined  to  decry  are  the  very  things  which 
our  rivals  most  yearn  after.  But  we  may  make 
one  or  two  admissions.  The  examination  tyranny 
has  too  narrowly  restricted  our  University  studies  : 
everything  has  been  made  to  hinge  on  them  in  the 
past,  and  special  reading  with  the  object  of  original 
research  is  only  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence. 
Our  rivals  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  specialist,  and  do  all  that  they  can  to 
encourage  him  :  we  might  do  more  than  we  do. 
Here,  in  short,  is  where  we  fall  behind.  When 
the  German  Universities  finally  close  their  doors 
on  us  we  may,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  set  our 
house  in  order. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  prominent  medical 
authority  in  the  North  of  England  has  been  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  dangers  of  overwork.  It  is 
commonly  asserted  that  no  such  thing  exists, 
amongst  boys,  at  any  rate  :  and  this  is  in  the  main 
true.  But  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
faculties  can  be  overtaxed.  For  instance,  care  of 
the  eyesight  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  : 
and  a  strain  of  the  eyes  contracted  at  an  early 
age  may  have  disastrous  effects  in  after  life.  Again, 
it  is  acknowledged  that  an  excess  of  mental  work, 
when  it  does  occur,  cannot  adequately  be  com- 
pensated by  prolonged  sleep,  but  must  be  treated  by 
rest  from  occupation  as  well  :  and  insufficient  sleep, 
in  the  case  of  young  children,  is  very  much  the 
same  as  overwork.  Those  who  have  had  the  care 
of  young  people  will  readily  recognise  the  truth 
of  all  this  ;  yet  in  certain  instances  it  is  the 
convenience  of  the  school,  and  not  the  health  of 
the  scholar,  which  dictates  procedure.  Boys  are 
dragged  out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
and  made  to  work  without  food — why  ?  Because 
the  servants  cannot  be  expected  to  have  breakfast 
readv  before,  say,  eight  o'clock.  So  the  hungry 
boy  does  his  hour's  work  at  the  cost  of  a  deranged 
digestion  and  an  incurable  lassitude  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  and  torpor  at  the  end  of  term,  especially 
at  examination  times.  Why  do  boys  sleep  so 
heavily  at  the  beginning  of  the  holidays  ? 
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Points  About  Public  Schools. 
A  Causerie 

By  S.  E.  W. 

Pamphlets  and  stories  about  public  school  life  have 
been  flowing  in  recently  in  a  bright  little  stream.  Last 
month  I  noticed  Mr.  Paton's  English  Public  Schools, 
a  sound  exposition  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and  the 
public  at  large  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  public 
school  life.  I  have  now  before  me  two  more  booklets : 
one  a  study  by  the  headmaster  of  Bristol  Grammar 
School  of  the  relation  that  ought  to  exist  between  a 
boy  and  his  school,  the  other  a  light  sketch  by  a  London 
journalist  of  life  at  a  great  Quaker  school  in  the  seventies. 
The  former  is  worthy  the  attention  of  parents.  It  is  a 
careful  piece  of  work,  more  pedagogic  than  Mr.  Paton's 
essay.  The  latter — Between  the  Cupolas — is  a  gentle 
criticism  of  school  methods  that  have  now  largely  passed 
into  the  limbo  of  oblivion.  In  the  course  of  some  general 
remarks  on  the  School  Essay  Society,  the  author  ex- 
presses his  conviction  that  it  is  very  risky  to  hazard  an 
opinion  on  the  work  of  your  boy  of  fifteen  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  beginning  or  an  end.  To  what  an  extent  the  boy's 
character,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  is  then  in  flux  is 
apparently  well  recognised  by  the  author  of  Hugh 
Rendal,  a  good  school  story,  which  may  rank  with  The 
Hill,  though  its  construction  and  detail  are  very  different 
from  that  of  the  Harrow  story.  The  author  of  Hugh 
Rendal  has  an  accurate  idea  of  the  real  inwardness  of 
school  life,  and  the  consequence  is  his  story  shows  a 
truth  to  detail  which  may,  perhaps,  not  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  expect  boys  to  act  from  set  motives,  like 
the  characters  of  a  Greek  drama.  So  much  for  the 
recent  literature  of  school  Ufe. 

But  the  topic  which  should  be  interesting  masters 
and  boys  at  present  is  the  prophetic  attitude  of  Lord 
Roberts  towards  the  efficiency  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Crown.  Like  Fichte  in  Germany  some  century 
ago,  Lord  Roberts  stands  out  to-day  in  England 
as  the  champion  of  a  patriotism  which  seems  to  be 
too  easily  relapsing  into  the  slumbers  of  security. 
Where  the  pubHc  schools  may  find  a  setting  in  his 
scheme  for  an  adequate  national  defence  Lord  Roberts 
has  quite  clearly  shown,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  leaven  has  begun  to  work  in  the  big  schools. 
The  King  has  uttered  his  word  of  tactful  encouragement  : 
"I  am  glad  to  think,  and  trust  also,  that  the  boys  in  our 
different  schools  will  now  take  up  rifle  shooting."  The 
National  Service  League  deserves  well  for  its  offer,  a 
gold  and  silver  medal,  to  the  best-trained  boys  in  schools 
which  would  make  physical  and  mihtary  drill  obligatory 
on  all  boys,  and  rifle  shooting  on  all  boys  above  the  age 
of  fifteen.  Lord  Raglan  claims  that  the  headmasters  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  big  schools  have  completely  accepted 
the  principles  of  the  League,  and  that,  this  being  the 
case,  "  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  a  Bill  making  military 
drill  and  rifle  shooting  compulsory  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  truly  national  reserve."     The  first  thing,  obviously, 


is  to  get  the  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  to  realise 
their  great  responsibilities  in  this  matter ;  and  if  those 
connected  with  the  pubhc  schools  did  not  rise  to 
the  occasion,  it  would  surely  be  a  sorry  confession 
of  effeteness.  Happily,  however,  the  signs  of  the  times 
are  very  encouraging.  To  quote  Lord  Meath  :  "  During 
the  last  four  years  the  number  of  cadet  corps  in  our 
public  schools  has  trebled.  Every  year  sees  more 
secondary  schools  which  cannot  afford,  or  are  not 
desirous  of  forming,  cadet  corps,  making  mihtary  training 
an  integral  portion  of  the  school  curriculum,  and  teaching 
the  use  of  a  rifle  at  miniature  ranges."  All  this  should 
be  greatly  helped  forward  by  the  determination  of 
the  National  Rifle  Association  to  institute  an  annual 
boys'  week  at  Bisley,  in  which  the  boys  will  shoot  at 
the  butts  and  join  in  field  days  with  regular  troops.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  week  will  probably  be  the 
first  in  August,  there  is  no  doubt  the  boys  will  be  keen  : 
it  is  almost  equally  certain  that  masters  enough  will  be 
found  to  officer  the  boys.  The  most  doubtful  element  in 
the  situation  is  the  grant  from  the  War  Office.  To  revert 
for  a  moment  to  Lord  Raglan  :  he  insists  on  physical  drill, 
military  drill,  and  rifle  shooting.  I  have  been  present  at 
fierce  arguments  between  masters  and  boys  from  different 
schools.  It  was  strongly  held  by  some,  and  notably 
by  an  old  Uppingham  boy,  that  it  was  quite  enough  to 
ask  the  boys  to  qualify  as  a  second-class  shot  :  to  impose 
military  and  physical  drill  as  well  was  to  overload  the 
willing  camel.  The  hectoring  of  officers  in  company 
drill  was  too  much  for  the  independent  spirit  of  others. 
A  few — notably  the  men  who  had  been  at  the  infinite 
pains  of  going  down  to  the  range  several  hours  a  week 
to  superintend  the  firing— naturally  did  not  under- 
estimate the  value  of  rifle  shooting,  but  also  held  fast 
to  military  and  physical  drill  in  addition.  To  my  mind, 
the  truth  is  with  the  few  and  with  Lord  Raglan.  Even 
if  all  is  done  in  out-of-school  hours  it  can  entail  no  real 
hardship  on  the  boys.  The  remedy  is  simple  :  knock 
off  one  compulsory  game  of  cricket  or  football.  The 
hardship  will  fall  on  the  masters,  who,  between  class- 
room, house,  and  sports,  have  even  now  but  few  hours 
of  leisure  the  livelong  week.  Superintending  rifle 
shooting  is  necessarily  a  long  business,  and  where  a 
school  runs  to  five  hundred  boys  or  more  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  how  all  of  them  can  be  got  to  fire  their 
class.  The  solution  seems  to  be,  as  Lord  Raglan  suggests, 
to  compel  only  boj-s  above  fifteen  to  shoot.  Once 
mihtary  and  physical  drifl  is  made  compulsory,  what  a 
blessed  relief  for  masters  who  are  driven  to  their  wits' 
end  to  invent  inducements  which  shall  prove  superior 
to  the  blandishments  of  less  patriotic  sports  ! 

This  month  at  least  two  great  figures  are  missed  from 
English  education — Dr.  Warre,  whose  moving  farewell 
sermon  was  partly  reported  in  the  Times  of  July  31,  and 
Fred  Walker,  whose  marvellous  record  of  academic  and 
other  successes  stamps  him  as  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  educators.  Two  great  schools,  but  think 
of  the  differences  !  How  marked  the  varieties  in  English 
secondary  education  !  Long  may  it  be  so,  pace  the 
Board  of  Education  ! 
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The  Unfortunate   Half-Timer 

The  allusion  in  this  article  is  not  to  that  well-worn 
theme,  the  provision  of  cheap  agricultural  labour, 
which  has  so  long  occupied  the  attention  of  our  states- 
men, in  modification  and  in  mitigation  of  all  their  pro- 
posals for  promoting  educational  efficiency.  No  ;  in  spite 
of  agricultural  by-laws,  in  spite  of  labour  certificates, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  agitation  of  the  agricultural  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  the  cheap  child  labour  for  pulling 
turnips  and  scaring  crows  is  becoming  a  thing  of  the 
past ;  and  even  in  the  backwoods  of  Boeotia  the  child  is 
gradually  entering  into  his  birthright  of  an  education 
without  labour  until  the  age  of  fourteen.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  one,  at  present,  insoluble  problem  of  the  day 
presented  by  the  operations  of  the  Act  and  the  Regula- 
tions of  the  Board  to  Administrative  Authorities  is,  how 
in  the  world  are  we  to  provide  for  the  education  and  in- 
struction (for  here  they  go  together)  of  our  half-time 
pupil  teachers  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen, 
without  dislocating  the  machinery  of  our  secondary 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  or  enormously  increasing  the 
cost  of  working  our  elementary  schools  on  the  other  ? 

Let  it  be  premised  that,  speaking  quite  generally,  the 
probation  or  candidate  stage  in  the  teacher-producing 
system  presents  no  difficulty.  Children  generally  are 
elected  without  pledge  or  bond  at  the  age  of  twelve  to 
thirteen,  and  are  sent  as  ordinary  scholarship-holders 
to  the  nearest  secondary  school.  Here,  in  their  work 
and  in  their  play,  they  mix  with  other  children,  and  get 
that  desideratum  of  all  true  educationists,  "  a  good 
general  education."  No  one  knows  and  no  one  cares 
what  career  they  are  gomg  to  adopt  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. But  when  this  fateful  limit  is  reached,  the  choice 
has  to  be  made.  Will  the  scholar  (generally  a  girl)  sit 
in  competition  for  a  limited  number  of  these  valuable 
scholarships,  giving  an  extended  secondary  education 
ending  probably  in  the  university  college,  or  will  an 
election  be  made  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  forth- 
with ?  In  the  latter  case  things  are  made  easy,  the 
intellectual  test  of  further  fitness  is  of  the  slightest 
(in  the  present  dearth  of  teachers  the  byeways  and 
hedges  are  duly  searched),  and  the  child  is  forthwith 
apprenticed.  But,  to  be  apprenticed  means  to  be 
bound  to  serve  for  two  years  in  a  public  elementary 
school.  Once  this  is  done,  the  unfortunate  pupil 
teacher  enters  upon  a  career  similar  to  that  of  Egypt 
under  the  Condominium,  and  forthwith  attempts  to 
serve  two  masters.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  elementary 
school,  whose  managers,  in  spite  of  the  instructions  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  desire  the  pupil  teacher  to 
"  count  on  the  staff,"  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  teaching 
dnidgery,  and  to  learn  the  trade  of  teaching.  Managers, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  also  ratepayers,  and  local 
authorities  are  not  beyond  encouraging  them  to  save 
the  elementary  rates  in  this  way.  On  the  other,  the 
local  authority,  acting  in  the  interests  of  higher  educa- 
tion, desires  the  pupil  teacher  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  secondary  school  and  all   its  various  interests 


and  activities,  and  to  keep  up  the  secondary  education 
given  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  ensure  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
a  good  pass  in  the  King's  Scholarship  or  similar  examina- 
tion. The  Regulations  of  the  Board  try  to  steer 
between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and  only  succeed  in 
landing  the  unfortunate  pupil  teacher  on  the  rocks. 

These  regulations,  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate  our 
present  point,  are  as  follows  : 

Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 

(a)  Pupil  teachers  must  be  employed,  and  receive 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching,  at  a  public  elementary 
school,  during  not  less  than  one  hundred  meetings  nor 
more  than  two  hundred  meetings  during  the  pupil 
teacher  year  (or  not  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
meetings  of  the  school  during  that  year  if  that  number 
is  greater  than  four  hundred).  They  must  receive 
instruction  in  a  centre  {i.e.,  secondary  school)  for  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  meetings  in  the  year. 

(b)  Pupil  teachers  must  be  trained  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  head  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  in 
which  they  are  employed,  and  the  head  teacher  must 
keep  registers  showing  the  time  spent  by  each  pupil 
teacher  in  this  training,  and  full  records  of  its  nature. 
(This  is  more  or  less  a  farce.) 

(c)  A  pupil  teacher  centre  (i.e.,  secondary  school) 
must  be  open  for  at  least  five  meetings  each  week  during 
thirty-six  or  more  weeks  in  the  year,  or  for  such  less 
numiaer  of  weeks  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board  in 
cases  where  more  than  five  meetings  are  held  in  each 
week.  The  meetings  must  be  held  after  7.30  a.m.  and 
before  6  p.m.,  and  each  must  be  of  not  less  than  two 
hours'  duration.  The  pupil  teachers  must  attend  with 
due  regularity.  (N.B. — As  two  meetings  in  all  cases 
can  be  put  in  in  one  day,  two  and  a  half  days  a  week 
attendance  will  suffice.) 

{d)  The  Board  wish  to  impress  upon  local  authorities 
and  managers  that  the  attendance  at  the  centre  and  the 
elementary  school  together  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
secure  that  every  pupil  teacher  should  have  a  half- 
hoUday  weekly  in  addition  to  Saturday  afternoon.  (This 
practically  means  Wednesday  afternoon.) 

(e)  When  pupil  teachers  are  employed  for  only  half 
the  time  during  which  the  elementary  school  is  open,  it 
will  generally  be  difficult  for  them  to  form  an  effective 
part  of  the  school  staff  except  when  two  are  employed 
together. 

(/)  It  will  often  be  found  desirable  that  some  short 
probationary  period  of  full  lime  employment  in  a  public 
elementary  school  should  precede  the  definite  appoint- 
ment of  a  pupil  teacher.  (This  means  spending  a 
summer  term  in  an  elemen.ary  school  between  the 
"  full  term  "  there  and  the  beginning  of  the  September 
term  as  a  "  half-timer.") 

What  is  the  actual  effect  of  Regulation  (a)  .' 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  putting  in  the  elementary 
attendances  in  any  one  complete  elementary  term ; 
but  this  is  not  possible  as  regards  the  secondary  term  of 
thirteen  weeks  (or  rather  less),  giving  ten  attendances  a 
week.     It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  elementary 
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year  taken  in  weeks  is  always  three  or  even  four  times  as 
long  as  the  secondary  term.  It  is  also  essential  to  note 
that,  in  defiance  of  all  common  sense,  each  year  is  taken 
on  its  merits,  and  must  be  divided  for  the  two  purposes, 
so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  allocate  one  year  to  elementary 
training  and  another  to  the  secondary  education.  Local 
authorities  so  far  have  adopted  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing devices  with  a  view  to  meeting  these  difficulties. 

(fl)  Half-day's  instruction,  morning  secondary,  after- 
noon elementary. 

In  use  in  large  towns  where  distance  between 
school   and   centre   is  small,   and   only   possible 
under  such  circumstances. 
)  Half-week    instruction.     Pupil    teachers     attend 
centre  for  two  and  a  half  days. 

In  use  in  various  boroughs,  where  the  centre 
is  not  also  organised  as  an  ordinary  secondary 
school. 

(c)  Alternate  weeks  of  instruction  and  training. 

Suggested  as  possible  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, but  difficult  to  carry  out  where  season- 
tickets  are  required  for  travelling. 

(d)  Alternate  terms  of  instruction  and  training. 

In  operation  at  Halifax  and  other  large  boroughs, 
but  in  one  year  the  secondary  term  must  be  ex- 
tended. 
{e)  Periods   of   instruction   of   about   nine   weeks   to 
ten  weeks  in  each  of  the  three  school  terms. 

This  plan  has  been  invented  by  the  Cambridge- 
shire County  Council  and  adopted  in  East  Anglia. 
The  pupil  teacher  attends  the  centre  for  all  but 
the  first  and  last  weeks  of  the  three  school  terms, 
when  little  real  work  is  done,  and  makes  up  his 
attendances  at  the  elementary  school  during  the 
remaining  time,  including  part  of  the  secondary 
holidays. 
{/)  Alternate  periods  of  instruction  and  training, 
adopted  by  the  Kent  Education  Committee. 

Under  this  scheme  the  pupil  teacher  attends 
the  first  term,  September  to  December,  at  an 
elementary  school,  completing  one  hundred 
attendances.  Failing  completion,  the  necessary 
number  must  be  completed  at  odd  times  during 
the  year. 

The  next  three  terms,  January  to  December, 
are  spent  at  the  secondary  school.     The  last  two 
terms  are  spent  in  the  elementary  school.     These 
arrangements  were  made  on  the  supposition  that 
the   King's  Scholarship  Examination  would   be 
held  in  December,  i.e.,  before  the  last  two  ele- 
mentary terms.     The  Board  have  now  changed 
the   date    of   King's    Scholarship    Examination, 
and   will    probably   make   it    near    the   end   of 
summer. 
But  the  best  plan  we  have  yet  seen  suggested  is 
rather   on    lines   (/),  but  modified    to   meet    Board  of 
Education  Regulations  {a)  and  (/)  as  set  out  above. 
In  tabular  form  it  may  be  set  out  thus  : 

(i)  Secondary  school  pupil  leaves  school  at 
Easter. 


(2)  Passes  forthwith  Admission  Examination 
for  pupil  teacher. 

(3)  Spends  summer  term   "on  probation"  in 
elementary  school. 

Yean. — (4)  Spends  autumn  term  as  pupil  teacher  in 
secondary  school. 

(5)  Spends  spring  term  in  elementary  school. 

(6)  Spends  summer  term  in  elementary  school. 
Year  2. — (7)  Spends  autumn  term  in  elementary  school. 

(8)  Spends  spring  term  in  secondary  school. 

(9)  Spends  summer  term  in  secondary  school. 
This  plan  will  work  all  right  if  the  King's  Scholarship 

Examination  takes  place  immediately  after  (9),  and 
if  the  pupil  does  not  rest  educationally  during  (5),  (6), 
(7).  It,  however,  involves  in  Year  i  either  the  loss  of 
the  Wednesday  half-holiday  and  the  absence  on  Saturday 
mornings  in  order  to  attend  the  secondary  school,  or  the 
passing  of  a  week  or  so  of  each  term  there  in  order  to 
make  the  necessary  attendances.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Board's  regulations  cannot  be  met  without  dislocat- 
ing the  work  of  the  secondary  school,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeping  the  staff  of  the  elementary  school  in  a 
state  of  flux.  The  masters  of  both  classes  of  schools 
dislike  any  of  these  solutions.  "  In  and  out "  children 
are  most  unsatisfactory  and  can  never  form  an  organic 
part  of  the  school. 

But  the  situation  is  still  more  compHcated  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  theschoolswhich  take  these  pupil  teachers  are 
second-grade,  so  that  the  majority  of  their  scholars  leave 
before  sixteen.  So  a  top  form  has  to  be  created  (probably 
two  top  forms)  in  order  to  accommodate  these  peculiarly 
circumstanced  scholars.  In  these  forms  they  will  only 
meet  persons  in  the  same  position,  so  will  be  as  much 
"segregated"  as  in  the  bad  old  pupil  teacher  centres. 

But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  cost  of  this  system  that 
we  find  chaos  worse  confounded.  How  are  the  secondary 
schools  to  be  paid,  and  what  pay  are  the  pupil  teachers 
to  receive  for  their  intermittent  elementary  service  ? 
The  ordinary  fee  of  the  secondary  school  will  not  pay 
for  the  extra  and  advanced  teaching  which  must  be 
provided  for  these  scholars.  Hence  the  local  authority 
must  sacrifice  also  (besides  paying  this  fee)  a  large  part, 
if  not  all,  of  the  £7  grant  of  the  Board.  The  same 
authority  out  of  its  other  pocket  is  supposed  to  pay  the 
pupil  teacher  at  the  rate  of  about  ;£20  a  year  for  services 
practically  valueless  in  the  elementary  school.  Thus,  if 
the  pupil  teacher  does  not  live  in  the  centre  (which  will 
rarely  happen),  the  authority  has  to  pay  tram  fares  and 
dinners.  And  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  this  expendi- 
ture ?  The  pupil  teacher,  after  passing  the  Scholarship 
Examination  and  going  to  a  training  college,  often  at  the 
cost  of  the  same  authority,  will  migrate  to  some  other 
part,  and  there  is  no  law  or  power  to  prevent  this. 
Possibly  with  equal  frequency  a  girl,  on  leaving  the 
college  or  perhaps  after  serving  one  year,  will  be 
married;  and  one  more  teacher  wiU  be  lost. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  State 
which  makes  these  senseless  rules  and  dictates  this 
prohibitive  expenditure  for  purely  national  ends,  should 
do  its  own  work,  in  its  own  way,  and  at  its  own  cost. 
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Irish  Intermediate  Education 

By  John  Cooke,  M.A. 

The  Irish  Intermediate  Education  System,  like  all 
others  amongst  us,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  criti- 
cism and  inquiry  in  recent  years.  A  Commission  has  sat 
and  given  judgment  upon  it,  and  now  Messrs.  Dale  and 
Stephens,  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  have 
issued  a  report  to  Parliament  as  a  result  of  their  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  secondary  education  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Wyndham,  with  a  view  to  co-ordination  of  the  several 
systems  and  probable  reorganisation  of  the  methods  of 
control,  sent  Mr.  Dale  to  inquire  specially  on  the  Irish 
sj'stems  of  education,  and  the  present  report  is  a  sequel 
to  one  on  primary  education  under  the  management 
of  the  National  Board. 

The  Irish  Intermediate  Education  Board,  with  its 
income  of  about  £86,000  a  year  (derived  from  the  interest 
on  £1,000,000  taken  from  the  Irish  Church  Surplus  Fund, 
and  Local  Taxation  Duties),  has  been  in  existence  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  its  continuance  on  its 
present  lines  must  be  justified  by  its  methods  and 
results.  As  to  its  results  it  has  deservedly  aided  the 
Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  which  have  no 
endowment ;  it  gave  a  unity  to  school  work  which  did 
not  previously  exist;  it  gave  a  high  standard  by  the 
severity  of  its  examinations  to  school  instruction  through- 
out the  land  ;  while  by  the  fair  administration  of  its  large 
funds  and  the  justness  of  its  work  it  won  the  confidence 
and  trust,  not  only  of  the  teaching  profession,  but  of  the 
pubhc  at  large.  But  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system 
is  a  yearly  general  examination  upon  which  the  payment 
of  results  and  the  awards  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  rest, 
and  this  is  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  modern  educationist. 
It  has  been  abandoned  after  a  long  trial  by  the  primary 
schools  of  Ireland,  as  it  has  been  by  those  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  flourishes  more  widely  than  ever  under 
the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  No  conditions  are 
placed  upon  the  managers  of  schools  in  connection  with 
the  expenditure  of  results  fees.  The  consequence  is, 
as  Mr.  Dale  points  out,  that  buildings  of  a  character 
most  unfit  are  sometimes  used  for  holding  classes,  and 
payment  made  to  any  one,  no  matter  how  unqualified, 
who  may  chance  to  present  successful  pupils  for  exami- 
nation. There  is  no  system  of  inspection,  which  the 
Board  for  some  years  have  wished  to  establish,  but  the 
Treasury  have  hitherto  refused  their  sanction  to  such  a 
scheme.  As  to  the  suitabihty  of  schools,  their  fittings, 
their  sanitary  condition,  and  the  general  character  and 
quality  of  the  teaching,  the  Board  know  nothing,  the 
vast  yearly  sum  of  over  £55,000  is  paid  in  results  fees 
without  any  report  on,  or  knowledge  of,  these  essentials. 
Some  £13,000  a  year  is  also  distributed  in  exhibitions 
and  prizes,  and  no  conditions  are  laid  down  as  to  the 
holding  of  these  in  the  matter  of  continuing  the  educa- 
tion of  the  successful  pupils.  No  exhibition  should  be 
given  to  students  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  least,  in 
intermediate  schools  ;    the  parents  of  such  should  not 


look  to  the  State  for  monetary  help  to  educate  their 
children  up  to  that  age.  The  sums  released  by  limiting 
exhibitions  to  pupils  over  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
would  be  much  better  spent  in  the  estabUshment  of 
scholarships  for  pupils  from  primary  schools  in  con- 
nection with  a  scheme  of  co-ordination,  and  in  im- 
proving the  teaching  profession.  The  holding  of 
exhibitions  by  middle-  or  senior-grade  students  should 
be  contingent  on  their  intention  to  proceed  to  a 
university  or  one  of  the  learned  professions.  We  see  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  estabhshing  a  working  scheme 
of  co-ordination,  if  the  National  and  Intermediate 
Boards  took  the  thing  in  hand  wdth  a  mutual  desire  to 
come  to  an  understanding. 

Some  scheme,  too,  should  be  adopted  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  intermediate  teachers,  especially  the 
assistants.  The  teacher  has  so  much  to  do  with  "  man- 
kind in  the  making"  that  he  deserves  far  more  of  the 
State  than  the  State  has  hitherto  been  wiUing  to  recog- 
nise. To  award  pupils  for  learning  with  the  large  sums 
already  indicated,  and  the  parents  indirectly  for  sending 
their  children  to  be  taught,  instead  of  awarding  the 
ill-paid  teacher  for  giving  instruction,  is  subversiv-e  of 
the  whole  principle  upon  which  a  syst;m  of  State  educa- 
tion should  be  based.  The  Irish  parent  and  the  Irish 
child,  least  of  all  those  of  any  country  in  Europe,  require 
no  such  stimulus,  and,  we  may  say,  no  such  bribe.  We 
trust  that  whatever  reform  may  soon  be  instituted,  that 
reform  in  this  particular  may  be  among  the  first. 

Mr.  Dale  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  want  of  a 
central  authority  in  Irish  education.  Did  the  success 
of  a  Government  depend  upon  the  number  of  Boards, 
particularly  unpaid,  Ireland,  perhaps,  would  be  the  best- 
governed  country  in  the  world.  The  Irish  Education 
Boards  consist  of  men  with  large  professional  and  other 
duties  to  attend  to,  and  expert  knowiedge  of  education 
has  never  been  a  special  point  of  consideration  in  the 
matter  of  their  nomination.  Their  honour  and  integrity 
have  always  been  above  suspicion,  and  whatever  ad- 
verse criticism  may  have  been  passed  upon  their  adminis- 
trative wisdom,  their  desire  for  fair  dealing  cannot  be 
questioned.  The  appointment  of  a  "  Central  Authority," 
to  use  Mr.  Dale's  words,  means  another  Castle  depart- 
ment, and  this  would  give  rise  to  endless  opposition  and 
resentment.  Notes  of  warning  have  already  been 
sounded  from  Roman  Catholic  platforms,  and,  however 
much  we  might  desire  a  unity  of  purpose  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Irish  education,  we  do  not  think  that  the  time 
is  ripe  for  such  a  sweeping  change  as  the  establishment 
of  a  "  Central  Authority."  Reform  must  come  from 
within,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  changes  less  violent 
should  not  be  introduced,  and  with  good  results.  The 
chief  difficulty  from  a  Parhamentary  point  of  view  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  is  that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  is  the  responsible  Minister.  But  he  is  the  respon- 
sible Minister  for  the  general  administration  of  the 
country  besides,  which  is  enough  to  bend,  if  not  break, 
the  shoulders,  however  broad,  of  any  modern  Hercules. 
A  Secretary  of  Education,  acting  as  assistant  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  would  not  only  relieve  him  of  some  of 
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his  many  duties,  but  get  for  Irish  education  more  con- 
centrated attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received,  or  can 
possibly  get  under  the  present  arrangement. 

A  new  feature  in  the  Irish  schools  is  the  extensive 
system  of  science  teaching  mainly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruc- 
tion. This  is  now  compulsory,  and  over  two  hundred 
laboratories  have  been  established  in  schools  in  the  past 
few  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  ;f50,ooo.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  great  educational  gain,  but  there  is  a  distinct  ten- 
dency for  science  to  intrude  too  largely  into  the  school 
curriculum.  The  Department  is  a  new  one,  and  has  had 
little  experience  of  Irish  Intermediate  Education.  To 
enforce  a  hard-and-fast  system  upon  the  schools  without 
due  regard  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  localities, 
and  the  ultimate  aims  in  the  education  of  the  pupils,  is  a 
grave  mistake.  On  all  this  Mr.  Dale  speaks  wisely  and 
well,  and  we  hope  his  remarks  will  receive  from  all 
concerned  the  careful  attention  they  deserve.  His 
report  is  a  valuable  one,  written  in  a  sympathetic  atti- 
tude, and  with  no  desire  whatever  towards  captious 
criticism.  Towards  any  settlement  of  a  very  vexed 
question  this  important  contribution  cannot  be  left  out 
of  account 

Nothing  is  easier  than  cheap  criticism,  and  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  Irish  education  has  received  the  destructive 
kind  in  plenty ;  but  there  has  been  little  of  the  construc- 
tive kind  that  makes  for  improvement  on  practical  lines. 
To  say,  as  was  recently  said  on  the  [debate  on  the 
estimates  for  primary  education,  that  Ireland  was  the 
worst  educated  country  in  Europe  is  so  sweeping  and 
manifest  an  exaggeration  that  no  importance  need  be 
attached  to  it ;  and  as  far  as  the  general  standard  of 
education  in  secondary  schools  is  concerned,  we  beheve 
it  is  as  high  in  Ireland  as  in  the  sister  kingdom.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  monetary  aid  given  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  to  the  schools,  and  should  be  remembered 
to  the  credit  of  the  system  of  administration.  That 
secondary  education  has  not  advanced  with  the  needs 
of  the  times  is  partly  due  to  the  Board  being  bound  by 
the  cast-iron  clauses  of  an  Act  of  Parhament  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  rigid  grip  of  the  Treasury  on  the 
other.  Relaxation  of  both  is  needed  if  modern  ideas 
are  to  have  any  effect  on  the  methods  of  administration, 
or  on  the  improvement  of  the  educational  machinery  in 
the  schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  announce  that  the  Certificate 
Examination  held  for  teachers  employed  in  elementary 
schools  will  take  place,  in  1907  and  subsequent  years, 
during  December  instead  of  during  July,  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  practice.  This  change  is  consequent  upon  the 
change  in  the  date  of  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion, and  upon  the  date  fixed  for  the  Prehminary  Exami- 
nation for  the  Certificate,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  in  1907.  The 
examination  for  students  in  training  colleges  is  not 
affected,  and  will  continue  to  be  held  in  July.  The 
detailed  syllabus  and  regulations  for  the  Certificate 
Examination  of  1907  may  be  issued  shortly. 


Higher  Day  Classes  in  Rural 
Public  Elementary  Schools 

By  an  Education  Secretary 

Of  the  children  who  attend  pubhc  elementary  schools 
there  are  some  for  whom  the  education  which  they 
receive  there  must  be  final ;  they  must  go  out  into  life 
from  the  seventh  standard,  possibly  from  a  lower 
standard  still,  with  that  equipment.  We  may  mistrust 
their  preparation  for  all  the  phases  of  life,  personal,  social, 
industrial,  but  we  can  only  shrug  our  shoulders  and  let 
them  go.  The  claims  of  labour  and  trade  are  supreme. 
In  districts  fortunately  situated  as  to  the  distribution 
of  population  and  the  means  of  communication  there 
are  also  those  who  leave  the  elementary  school  when 
still  young,  and  in  the  lower  standards,  to  proceed 
to  a  grammar  or  other  secondary  school.  But  in  less 
fortunate  districts  there  is  also  a  class  of  children  whose 
parents  are  wilhng  to  give  them  some  training  beyond 
that  of  the  elementary  school,  but  have  no  secondary 
day  school  within  reach.  Various  experiments  follow, 
but  the  very  usual  course  is  that  a  boy  is  sent  for  a  year 
to  an  inexpensive  boarding  school  with  the  object  of 
finishing  his  education.  Those  who  have  been  masters 
in  such  schools  know  what  it  is  to  receive  such  a  boy, 
set  in  the  ways  of  an  elementary  school,  for  that  brief 
period  of  one  or,  at  most,  two  years.  It  is  in  almost 
every  respect  a  wasted  time  ;  the  boy  is  a  misfit  ;  he 
has  come  too  late,  and  stays  too  short  a  time  ;  he 
cannot  be  fitted  into  any  form ;  his  reports  generally 
state  that  he  is  above  the  standard  of  the  form  in  arith- 
metic, but  below  it  in  everything  else.  It  is  a  wasted 
year  and  wasted  money.  Granted  that  there  are 
children  in  fairly  remote  rural  areas  who  should  receive 
some  education  beyond  that  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  send  them  at  the 
proper  age  to  a  secondary  boarding  school,  what  is  to 
be  done  ?  There  is  a  hmit,  very  soon  reached,  to  the 
system  of  boarding  scholarships.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  plan  of  sending  boj-s  and  girls  enormous  daily 
journeys  by  rail  and  road  to  secondary  day  schools. 
Not  only  does  the  cost  become  wasteful,  but  it  is  to  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  good  that  children's  hves  should 
be  divided  between  the  class-room  and  the  railway 
carriage  to  the  extent  contemplated  in  some  heroic 
schemes  for  rural  education.  The  remedy  provided  by 
evening  continuation  schools  is  not  applicable  to  the 
extent  supposed  by  many.  It  is  generally  intended 
that  such  classes  should  be  given  by  elementary  school 
teachers  (who  else  is  generally  available  ?),  and  be  held 
in  the  evening.  Were  it  true  that  our  population 
always  inhabited  compact  villages  conveniently  grouped 
round  central  points,  and  were  the  staying  power  of  the 
elementary  school  teacher  unlimited,  this  might  be  done. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  in  all  parts  of  the  country  popula- 
tion is  thus  conveniently  distributed  :  the  homesteads 
of  grazing  farms  are  separated  by  long  distances,  the 
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boys  are  tired  after  a  day  of  field  work,  the  girls  cannot 
tramp  long  distances  late  in  the  evening  ;  and  therefore 
the  rural  continuation  evening  school  is  not  in  the 
experience  of  every  one  a  great  success  in  getting 
together  boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  ready  to  widen  the  teaching  they  have  had  in  the 
upper  standards  of  the  elementary  school.  I  submit 
that  some  other  scheme  has  to  be  considered  to  improve 
the  education  of  those  children  whose  parents  desire  it 
in  those  districts,  which  are,  and  must  be,  out  of  reach 
of  the  secondary  day  school.  When  it  is  said  that  there 
are  parents  who  have  such  a  desire,  it  is  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  such  a  desire  is  not  wide-spread  or 
active.  But  in  education  surely  a  demand  has  to  be 
created,  and  the  supply  must  cautiously  precede  the 
demand,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  stimulated.  Those  respon- 
sible must  provide  what  they  beheve  will  be  of  service 
in  the  faith  that  it  may  be  appreciated  :  there  is  a 
missionary  duty  for  the  educationist  as  for  the  sanitary 
reformer.  Nor  is  the  undoubted  fact  that  means 
tried  hitherto  for  this  purpose  have  failed  a  reason  for 
despair.  It  is  true  that  smaU  rural  grammar  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  that  evening  schools  have  not 
always  attracted  those  of  the  right  age  and  class.  It 
is  to  face  these  very  facts  that  the  new  educational  autho- 
rities have  been  brought  into  existence,  and  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  further  educational  facilities  in 
rural  areas  is  not  great  is  not  a  reason  for  thinking  the 
Act  of  1902  unnecessary,  but  a  justification  for  its 
existence.  There  are  three  convictions  existing  in  the 
minds  of  rural  England  which  have  to  be  faced :  first, 
that  education  is  not  in  itself  desirable ;  secondly,  that 
it  costs  too  much ;  and,  thirdly,  that  it  defers  until  too 
late  the  age  for  wage-earning.  In  return  for  two 
financial  sacrifices — one  direct  through  the  payment  of 
rates,  the  other  indirect  through  the  deferring  of  the 
age  of  labour — people  are  offered  something  called 
education  which  they  do  not  understand  and  do  not 
want.  But,  even  now,  there  are  some  who  do  under- 
stand it  and  do  want  it.  I  believe  that,  with  the  help  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  it  will  be  possible  to  try  very 
usefully  the  experiment  of  establishing  higher  day 
classes  in  elementary  schools.  These  classes  should  be 
for  those  who  have  "  passed  "  (i.e.  become  proficient  in) 
the  seventh  standard.  There  should  be  no  idea  of  making 
them  lead  up  to  the  curriculum  of  any  secondary  school ; 
it  should  be  realised  frankly  that  they  must  be  framed 
to  give  an  education  final  except  for  those  who  will 
proceed  to  any  technical  training,  especially  that 
for  agriculture.  A  two  years'  course  would  probably 
be  the  maximum,  and  it  might  be  well  to  make  the 
first  year's  course  complete  in  itself  and  insist  on  it  as  a 
minimum.  The  instruction  should  be  given  in  the 
day-time,  but  not  necessarily  at  the  same  time,  or  for 
the  same  period  as  the  work  of  the  ordinary  standards. 
Possibly,  in  order  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  farm, 
the  school  might  be  opened  only  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  and  the  holidays  would  have  to  be  carefully  fixed 
to  allow  for  the  demands  of  harvest.  The  classes 
would  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  headmaster 


of  the  elementary  school,  but  he  would  need  special 
assistance,  both  in  the  upper  class  and  also  in  the 
standards.  The  curriculum  would  have  to  be  very 
carefully  considered,  and,  as  a  first  principle,  it  would 
have  to  be  conceded  that  it  must  be  modest,  practical, 
and  adapted  to  local  needs.  More  than  one  local  education 
authority  is  intending  to  experiment  in  this  direction, 
and  there  appear  to  be  the  following  conditions  of 
success  :  a  centrally-situated  school  must  be  chosen  ; 
the  Board  of  Education  must  be  asked  to  consider  how 
a  grant  equivalent  to  that  allowed  for  the  lower  classes  of 
higher  elementary  schools  may  be  allowed  ;  the  head- 
master of  the  school  selected  must  be  well  qualified  to 
assist,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  project  ;  the  Board 
must  allow  these  classes  to  be  recognised  for  the  pre- 
liminary training  of  intending  pupil  teachers  ;  lastly, 
a  fee  must  be  paid,  except  in  places  where  an  existing 
endowment  of  sufficient  value  can  be  utilised.  Probably 
the  scheme  will  be  most  usefully  tried  in  the  first  instance 
where  an  endowment  exists  capable  of  being  diverted 
by  a  new  scheme  to  such  a  purpose.  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  to  the  mind  of  a  "  pious  founder"  such 
a  use  would  be  more  welcome  than  the  "  relief  of  rates," 
or  even  than  the  founding  of  a  few  scholarships  at  a 
school  at  an  almost  impossible  distance.  Finally,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  aware  that  such  upper  departments 
in  elementary  schools  have  existed,  and  do  exist,  and 
have  not  succeeded  well  ;  but  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  one,  in  England,  being  properly  staffed  and  properly 
housed,  or  directed  by  any  educational  body  of  much 
zeal  or  experience.  A  careful  experiment  on  the  lines 
roughly  laid  down  in  this  will,  at  least,  be  of  interest. 


One  of  the  most  commonplace  remarks  on  educational 
topics  is  that  girls  take  their  school  work  more  seriously 
than  boys  ;  and  a  perusal  of  the  doings  of  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls  will  make  many 
boys'  school  managers  jealous.  Dr.  Bryant  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  doings  of  her  pupils  :  out  of  a 
total  number  of  rather  more  than  four  hundred  about 
fifty  senior  pupils  gained  amongst  them,  during  the 
course  of  the  year,  eight  open  scholarships  and  twenty 
lea^^ng  certificates,  as  well  as  thirty-three  passes  in  the 
London  Matriculation.  If  these  girls  do  not  succeed 
in  after  fife,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  proper  training. 


Ladies'  Appointments. 

Miss  Barbara  Foxley,  who  has  been  Head  Mistress 
of  Queen  Mary's  College,  Walsall,  for  twelve  years,  is 
to  undertake  some  temporary  work  in  the  University 
of  Manchester  during  the  ne.xt  Session,  assisting  espe- 
cially in  the  training  of  Diploma  students.  Miss 
Foxley's  work  as  a  Head  Mistress  and  as  an  active 
organiser  in  Education  is  widely  known  and  appreciated, 
and  her  assistance  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  value  in 
the  Department  of  Education  next  yea.T. 

Miss  Dodd,  who  has  for  many  years  been  Mistress  of 
Method  in  Manchester,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
the  Cherwell  Training  College,  Oxford. 
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Common  Room  Papers 

Humour  as  an  Educational  Asset 

There  are  many  things  which  go  to  the  composition 
of  an  ideal  teacher,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything 
gives  such  a  rehsh  to  education  as  a  ready  wit.  The 
Scotchman  who  "jokes  with  difficulty"  makes  the 
class-room  a  dull  place  both  for  himself  and  his  pupils  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  buffoon  (who  is  not  so  rare  as  you 
might  think)  turns  it  into  a  bear  garden  ;  while  the  in- 
competent idiot  may  easily  put  the  discipline  of  a  whole 
school  out  of  joint.  But  the  master  who  has  a  real  sense 
of  humour  may  be  a  joy  to  himself  and  his  pupils,  and 
a  real  boon  to  the  estabhshment  that  he  adorns. 

There  are  some  people  who  consider  themselves 
humorous,  and  yet  have  not  the  slightest  reason  to  be 
classed  as  such.  Take  the  sarcastic  man,  for  example. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  the  average  boy  is 
impervious  to  sarcasm.  As  a  rule  he  is  pretty  thick- 
skinned  ;  but  once  you  get  through  and  touch  him  on 
the  raw  you  have  a  very  different  sort  of  person  to  deal 
with.  When  a  reckless  wielder  of  sarcasm  lashes  his 
class,  individually  or  collectively,  with  his  tongue,  he 
begins  by  surprising  them,  then  makes  them  callous, 
and,  if  he  ever  gets  beyond  that,  provokes  them  to 
mutiny.  No  more  foolish  weapon  can  be  used  to  cow 
a  class  with  :  it  is  much  better  policy  (and  just  as 
efficacious)  to  shout  at  them,  even  though  it  is  less 
dignified. 

But  it  is  easier  to  say  who  has  no  humour  than  to 
describe  the  man  who  does  possess  it  :  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  way  in  the  end  to  arrive  at  it  by  a  process  of  ex- 
haustion. Jokes  which  smell  of  the  lamp  are  never 
appreciated  :  either  they  are  above  the  heads  of  the 
audience  or  are  so  laboured  that  no  point  can  fail  to  be  be 
comprehended  by  the  meanest  intellect  ;  their  reward 
is  usually  a  contemptuous  sniff,  sometimes  intermingled 
with  the  verbal  comment  "  funny  !  "  But  the  master 
who  quelled  a  would-be  disorderly  being  in  the  course 
of  a  lesson  on  the  old  Latin  gender  rhymes  by  drawing 
attention  to  the  hne  elephas,  mas,  gigas,  as,  and  adding 
that  a  description  was  best  if  it  was  short,  terse,  and 
vigorous,  had  the  kind  of  humour  which  goes  straight 
to  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Then  why  should  a  master  not  be  allowed  to  show 
his  emotions  ?  Why  should  he  not  laugh  when  some 
childish  prank  is  played — even  at  a  momentary  sacrifice 
of  chsciphne  ?  Such  a  man  can  always  put  the  brake 
on  when  he  chooses.  He  is  listened  to  far  more  readily 
than  the  autocrat,  because  the  boys  recognise  his 
reasonableness.  And  it  is  only  the  man  of  humour  who 
can  tell  whether  a  boy's  demeanour  is  to  be  put  down 
to  "  cheek"  or  to  the  natural  result  of  his  own  loss  of 
dignity.  When  a  teacher  forgets  himself — and  who 
is  there  who  has  never  done  so  ? — the  boy  may  forget 
himself  too  :  and  the  teacher  is  a  lucky  man  who 
realises  this,  and  retraces  his  steps  without  losing  his 
temper  and  punishing  the  boy. 


Calling  a  boy  by  a  nickname,  even  in  school,  is  re- 
garded by  some  masters  as  a  hopeless  sacrifice  of  dignity. 
Is  it  ?  It  depends  on  the  man  who  does  it,  though  in 
a  certain  measure,  of  course,  the  boy  counts  too.  There 
is  all  the  difference  between  the  familiarity  which  breeds 
contempt  and  the  friendliness  and  kindness  which  give 
the  boy  just  that  filHp  which  is  needed.  Many  a  one 
who  has  heard  "Jones  primus"  exhorted  to  put  his 
best  foot  foremost  without  noting  the  shghtest  response, 
has  been  startled  by  his  progress  when  appealed  to  by 
his  Christian  name,  or  even  by  some  sobriquet  of  an 
utterly  ineuphonious,  and  sometimes  uncomplimentary, 
character  :  it  is  just  that  touch  of  nature  which  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,  and  performs  educational  miracles. 

But  what  need  is  there  to  inquire  further  if  we  con- 
sider for  a  moment  who  is  the  best  teacher  of  young 
children  ?  Anybody  will  tell  you  that  to  be  successful 
he  must  be  sympathetic  and  painstaking,  but  above  all 
cheerful.  How  faithfully  a  class  of  youngsters  re- 
produces the  mood  of  the  teacher  !  Goldsmith  noted  it 
in  the  Deserted  Village  school  ;  and,  whatever  has 
changed  since  then,  human  nature  is  the  same.  Once 
get  children  amused,  and  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  making 
them  interested  ;  and  then,  as  we  are  always  told, 
real  education  begins. 

This  may  be  all  very  well  for  children,  some  one  may 
say,  but  what  about  older  boys  ?  Do  they  care  for 
this  sort  of  thing,  or  does  their  analysis  of  the  teacher 
go  deeper  ?  Well,  the  part  of  a  teacher's  character 
which  smooths  away  more  difficulties  than  any  other, 
whether  it  be  high  principle,  decorous  conduct,  a  kind 
heart,  soft  speech,  or  what  not,  is  fairness.  A  man  is 
forgiven  much,  even  severity,  if  he  is  only  even-handed, 
and  not  capricious.  Let  him  treat  everybody  alike, 
and  it  is  all  right.  But  what  an  advantage  he  possesses 
if  only  he  has  that  spirit  of  humour  which  lets  him  drop 
his  magisterial  manner  as  soon  as  the  punishment  is 
inflicted,  and  even  discuss  the  offence  or  its  ethical 
treatment,  as  an  academic  question,  with  the  culprit  ! 
If  a  man  loses  his  dignity  by  so  doing  it  is  his  own 
fault,  and  his  dignity  is  not  worth  preserving. 

The  value  of  humour  is,  strangely  enough,  greater 
in  the  case  of  an  assistant  than  in  a  head  :  probably 
because  he  has  infinitely  more  opportunity  for  exercising 
it.  In  all  matters  of  school  discipline — the  unpleasant 
enforcement,  say,  of  collective  punishment — the  Head 
must  be  the  "  inexorable  Jorkins  "  in  the  background. 
Perhaps  it  is  hardly  fair  :  it  has  made  many  a  head- 
master grievously  misunderstood,  and  in  some  cases 
actually  soured  an  otherwise  cheerful  temper.  But, 
all  the  same,  the  Head  who  can  desipere  in  loco,  who 
knows  the  time  to  unbend  just  as  well  as  he  knows 
the  time  to  fix  the  cloud  upon  his  brow — who  can  give 
a  boy  a  thrashing  and  earn  his  gratitude  by  a  word  of 
encouragement  kindly  given  even  while  he  is  smarting 
from  it — is  a  human  creature  with  a  father's  heart, 
and  will  not  only  be  respected,  but  loved.  Happy  is 
the  master  whose  pupils,  in  time  to  come,  will  "  jest  at 
scars "  of  former  punishment,  and  acknowledge  its 
value ! 
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The  Esperanto  Congress 
at  Boulogne 

By  E.  A.  Lawrence 

It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  readers  of  School  that  Espe- 
ranto is  an  auxiliary  language  for  extra-national  purposes, 
not  a  wine,  and  tfiat  it  is  not  intended  to  supersede  other 
languages,  as  the  Times  declared  in  one  of  its  leaders 
during  the  Congress.  It  is  simply  that  instrument 
for  facihtating  communication  between  people  of 
various  nations  so  needful  in  these  days  of  railways, 
electricity  and  international  Congresses.  A  few  words 
as  to  the  author  and  structure  of  the  language  may  be 
needful.  Dr.  Zamenhof  is  an  oculist  of  Warsaw,  and 
was  born  about  forty  miles  from  that  city.  He  says 
that  the  idea  of  compiling  such  an  intermediary  language 
is  almost  as  old  as  himself;  for,  as  a  child,  he  was 
unhappy  because  the  Russians,  Germans,  Jews,  and 
Poles  who  occupied  different  settlements  in  Bjelstock 
incessantly  quarrelled,  each  set  thinking  themselves  the 
only  elect.  He  thought  it  must  arise  from  their  each 
not  knowing  the  language  used  by  the  others,  and  began 
thus  early  to  think  whether  a  language  could  be  devised 
which  they  could  all  use  in  common.  First  he  began  by 
inventing  words,  then,  later,  when  he  had  learned  Latin 
and  Greek  (German  and  Russian  he  had  known  from 
infancy),  he  conceived  the  idea  of  studying  the  principal 
languages  of  mankind  and  selecting  from  them  the 
essential  elements,  the  forms  common  to  most  of  them, 
compiling  these  forms  and  elements  into  a  simphfied 
idiom,  reconstructed  on  purely  logical  hnes,  and  stripped 
of  all  the  unnecessary  irregularities  which  make  the 
acquirement  of  languages  so  difficult.  This  he  has 
successfully  done. 

Will  readers  pardon  me  if,  inadvertently,  I  lapse  from 
sober  statements  into  enthusiasm,  for  /  have  been  to 
Boulogne,  and,  just  as  Oxford  soothes  and  elevates,  so 
Esperantist  Boulogne,  during  the  Congress,  intoxicated 
with  its  intense  vitality  all  who  came  within  its  centre. 
Witness,  for  example,  the  change  in  tone  of  an  English 
daily  paper.  Its  representative  went,  knowing  nothing 
of  Esperanto  but  that  it  was  a  huge  joke,  and  mocked, 
but  was  converted,  and  sent  daily  some  most  appre- 
ciative articles.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
correspondent  of  the  Figaro,  M.  Berr.  The  reason  is 
not  far  to  seek  :  instead  of  theorising  they  were  obliged 
to  examine. 

The  language  itself  may  be  summed  up  thus.  Most 
educated  people  of  any  nationality  know  already  three 
parts  of  the  roots  :  a  paradigm  of  the  verbal  forms  takes 
one  page  of  about  fifty  hnes ;  the  parts  of  speech  end 
in  special  letters — nouns  in  "  o,"  adjectives  in  "  a," 
adverbs  in  "  e,"  the  infinitive  in  "  i  " — and  are  thus 
at  once  recognised  ;  whilst  the  language,  being  synthetic 
with  its  thirty  or  so  of  suffixes,  it  can  express  an  endless 
variety  of  words.  "  Lerni"  is  to  learn  :  from  its  root, 
"  lem,"  some  forty  combinations  can  be  made — 
■"  lernanto "     a    pupil,     "  lernulo "     a    learned     man, 


"  lernilo "  intelhgence,  "eklerni"  to  begin  to  learn, 
"  ellerni "  to  learn  thoroughly,  and  so  on.  As  the 
suffixes  are  applicable  to  the  other  roots,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  large  a  vocabulary  can  be  made  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  memorising. 

So  much  for  the  language,  the  key  to  the  everyday 
words  of  which  is  contained  in  a  tiny  booklet  which  was 
sent  to  me  rolled  up  in  a  walnut  shell.  This,  of  course, 
contains  only  the  2000  roots  needed  for  ordinary  inter- 
course ;  scientific,  manufacturing,  and  technical  words 
of  aJl  kinds  requiring,  naturally,  an  enlarged  dictionary. 

Many  of  us  went  to  Boulogne  in  fear  and  trembling, 
which  is  not  strange,  considering  that  "  faddist "  or 
"  idiot  "  were  the  epithets  to  which  we  were  best  accus- 
tomed, and  even  the  indulgent  incredulity  of  esteemed 
friends  is  not  exhilarating.  But  the  first  day  settled 
matters  once  and  for  all. 

Imagine  a  small  theatre,  holding  some  2000  people, 
packed  in  pit,  boxes,  dress  circle,  galleries  to  its  utmost 
extent,  with  people  from  twenty-two  nations  speaking 
eighteen  languages,  the  only  European  country  not 
sending  representatives  being  Turkey.  Side  by  side 
in  one  of  the  galleries  were  a  Yorkshire  man  and  a 
Swede,  a  German,  an  Alsatian,  a  Bohemian,  a  Bulgarian, 
Finlander,  Russian,  Pole.  Then  the  curtain  flies  up, 
and,  seated  on  the  stage,  was  to  be  seen  a  modest  and 
benevolent-looking  little  gentleman  supported  by  the 
Mayor's  deputy,  M.  Bilbocque  ;  Maitre  Michaux,  the 
President  of  the  Boulogne  Group ;  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  General  Sebert,  Member  of  the 
Institut  ;  M.  Cart,  rectenr  of  the  Academic  of  Dijon  ;  and 
M.  Bourlet,  who  represented  the  Touring  Club  de  France. 
The  audience  sprang  up  to  greet  Dr.  Zamenhof,  the 
orchestra  played  the  Marseillaise,  and  then  ensued  a 
storm  of  hurrahs  and  vivas  that  defies  description,  for 
Dr.  Zamenhof  has  never  left  his  country  before  :  few 
Esperantists  have  ever  seen  him,  and  all  were  eager  to 
see  and  hear  the  leader  they  so  highly  esteemed.  Bowing 
nervously,  but  with  a  face  full  of  intense  pleasure,  he 
lifted  his  hand,  and,  amidst  intense  quiet,  began  his 
address.  Then  was  the  moment  of  expectation,  settled 
as  quickly  ;  and,  as  the  phrases  slowly  fell  from  his  lips, 
a  sense  of  rest  seemed  to  fall  over  the  theatre,  for  every 
word  was  understandable  ;  and,  looking  round  after  a 
few  minutes,  one  could  see  from  the  expression  of  the 
faces  that  all  were  alike  comprehending.  And  that 
first  ten  minutes  was  the  first  step  in  an  onward  move- 
ment, which  to  those  present  certainly  appeared  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Except  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Roman  Church,  when  have  so  many  nation- 
alities been  addressed  in  a  commonly  understood  tongue  ? 
nay,  even  then  only  the  learned  were  present  at  such 
a  meeting,  whilst  to-day  the  audience  were  of  all  sexes, 
ages,  and  conditions  of  life,  from  the  baker  or  the  clerk 
to  the  cultivated  lady,  eminent  lawyer,  and  high  army 
officer. 

On  Monday  the  theatre  no  longer  contained  an 
audience  merely  :  it  was  a  scene  of  fierce  debate  by 
men  who  felt  that  upon  their  decisions  rested  the  future 
of  the  movement.     It  was  well  known  that  the  national 
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leaders,  though  one  in  their  aims,  were  diverse  in  ideas 
of  the  different  methods  to  be  used,  and  as  Esperanto 
has  already  a  commercial  value,  and  Esperantists  have 
the  usual  human  qualities,  serious  difficulties  were 
feared.  It  is  a  much  stronger  testimony  to  the  adequacy 
of  the  language  that,  amidst  these  difficulties,  the 
Congress  should  have  solved,  one  by  one,  using  Esperanto 
as  their  means  of  expression,  the  problems  as  to  whether 
to  have  an  "  all  the  world  business  league,"  an  authori- 
tative language  committee  only,  or  such  a  committee 
combined  with  a  propaganda  centre,  than  even  theatrical 
performances,  songs  and  festivities  can  be.  To  the 
many  the  Mohere  play,  Le  Manage  Ford  (in  Esperanto 
"  Edzigo  Kontrauvola ")  was  the  most  remarkable 
performance.  A  play  with  performers  of  nine  nation- 
ahties,  meeting  for  the  first  time,  coming  from  places 
as  far  apart  as  Yalta,  in  the  South  of  Russia,  and  Mon- 
treal, in  Canada,  with  only  one  full  rehearsal  and  one 
partial  one,  was  truly  a  remarkable  performance.  As 
was  reported  in  several  English  dailies,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  audience  understood  every  word,  and  Moliere's 
occasional  flashes  of  wit  were  greeted  with  roars  of 
laughter.  One  reporter  continues,  "  but  though  the 
play  was  good  it  was  monotonous,"  and  herein  hes  the 
element  of  most  of  the  unfavourable  criticisms  on  the 
language  :  the  reporter  in  question  knew  not  one  word 
either  of  Esperanto  or  any  tongue  other  than  his  native 
English.  How  could  it  be  other  than  monotonous  to 
him  ?  It  certainly  was  not  such  to  the  rest  of  the 
audience. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  discussion  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Language  Committee  of  all  the  nations  where 
there  are  Esperanto  Groups,  some  sixty  or  more  ;  with 
power  to  appoint  a  small  central  e.xecutive.  Perhaps 
the  Figaro  of  August  ii,  in  a  brilliant  three-column 
article,  best  sums  up  the  results  :  "  Doctor  Zamenhof 
has  been  given  a  marvellous  joy,  one  of  the  greatest,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  leader  of  men  could  know — that  of 
hearing  human  beings  converse  in  a  language  he  has 
himself  created  ;  to  be  the  being  who  has  created  a 
law  to  which  men  from  every  part  of  the  world  have 
voluntarily  submitted,  and  which  will  one  day  govern 
millions  of  intelligent  beings.  I  confess,"  continues 
the  writer,  M.  Berr,  "  that  scarcely  four  days  ago  this 
statement  would  have  appeared  the  height  of  absurdity, 
but  I  have  seen  here  that  which  has  moved  me  pro- 
foundly. I  have  talked  with  men  whose  tranquil 
conviction  has  converted  me.  These  men  are  neither 
fools  nor  idealists.  They  number  among  them  General 
Sebert,  of  the  "Academic  des  Sciences";  M.  Cart, 
professor  at  the  "  Ecole  des  Sciences  Politiques "  ; 
M.  Michaux,  the  renowned  lawyer ;  Colonel  Pollen, 
the  eminent  Indian  magistrate  ;  Felix  Moscheles,  the 
painter  ;  M.  Borel,  of  the  Berlin  pubhshing  firm  ;  and 
so  on,  and  so  on." 

To  all  this  the  teaching  profession  will  answer  :  How 
does  this  matter  affect  us  ? 

I  can  but  give  the  replies  of  such  men  as  M.  Boirac, 
the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Dijon,  of  nine  of  his 
colleagues  in  wide-apart  French  lydes,  one  Swiss,  one 


German,  one  Russian  professor.  Summed  up  briefly 
it  is  this.  At  present  the  teaching  of  Esperanto  in 
schools  can  have  no  commercial  value,  neither  can  it 
replace  the  historic  information  which  is  combined 
with  the  present-day  teaching  of  classical  and  modern 
languages ;  though  topographical  and  geographical 
knowledge  is  gained  by  the  extraordinary  interchange 
of  picture  post-cards,  which  an  international  auxiliary 
language  has  brought  about. 

(i)  Its  great  value  is  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
where  it  is  used,  and  should  be  used,  as  an  introduction 
to  foreign  languages  ;  coming  before  Latin  for  this 
purpose.  All  language  teaching  other  than  the  pupils' 
own  tongue  is,  at  first,  repugnant  to  most  scholars  : 
they  have  to  express  their  thoughts  in  an  entirely 
different  and  arbitrary  fashion,  and  the  multitude  of 
rules  appals  them.  Esperanto  is  easily  acquired,  and, 
if  taught  as  in  France,  by  picture  charts,  especially  so. 
A  child  who  has  learnt  Esperanto  first  has  acquired  a 
large  number  of  the  root  words  to  be  found  in  Latin, 
French,  and  Saxon  vocabularies. 

(2)  Its  logical  sequences  and  word  building  are  an 
admirable  factor  for  awakening  the  reasoning  powers. 
Several  people  who  have  learned  it  have  passed  bril- 
hantly   the   rhetorique  examinations   in   consequence. 

(3)  They  advise  every  teacher  to  afford  the  small  time 
required  in  which  to  learn  it,  for  it  has  passed  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  is  accepted  in  France,  even  now, 
by  the  educational  authorities,  and  will  probably  before 
long  be  accepted  as  an  alternative  tongue  in  the  primary 
schools  of  all  grades. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

The  Board  of  Education  has  taken  a  wise  step  in 
issuing  a  book  of  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of 
teachers  and  others  concerned  in  the  work  of  public 
elementary  schools.  It  will  help  to  put  some  life  into 
the  dry  bones  of  the  code  previously  pubhshed  ;  and, 
though  the  suggestions  are  stated  to  be  only  of  a  tenta- 
tive character,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be  taken 
as  a  sort  of  guide-book  for  teachers.  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  in  detail  later  on  ;  it  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  our  educational  authorities  do  not 
claim  any  ex  cathedra  infallibility  for  their  publication, 
but  state  that  "  substantial  agreement,  or  dissent  on 
definite  and  reasoned  grounds,  fortified  by  experience, 
will  be  results  equally  welcome  to  the  Board." 

The  difficult  problem  of  what  sort  of  rehgious  teaching 
is  to  be  given  in  schools  has  cropped  up  again,  and 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  it  will  always  be  with  us.  It 
is  usually  assumed,  rather  rashly,  that  direct  instruction 
in  morality  is,  in  some  waj',  opposed  to  religion  ;  but 
we  doubt  if  any  reasonable  person  who  reads  such  a 
syllabus  as  that  issued  by  the  Moral  Instruction  League 
could  find  any  possible  objection  to  the  principles  laid 
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down,  though  we  understand  that  their  practice  is  to 
separate  moral  from  rehgious  teaching.  On  all  sides 
we  see  evidence  of  the  positive  good  which  can  be  done 
by  inculcating  habits  of  cleanhness,  truth,  kindness, 
courage,  self-control,  and  the  like,  upon  young  people  ; 
and  any  body  of  men  who  take  this  work  in  hand  should, 
whatever  their  status,  be  recognised  as  helping  forward 
the  youthful  mind  to  better  things.  In  any  case,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  such  ideas  are  rapidly  gaining  ground. 
Education  authorities  in  many  parts  of  the  Kingdom  have 
already  set  on  foot  such  courses,  and  we  may  expect 
to  find  others  following  suit. 

There  are  evidences  that  trade  rivalry,  jealousy, 
and  other  considerations  may  soon  induce  German 
University  authorities  to  close  their  doors  to  foreign 
students.  Up  till  now  the  greatest  hospitality  has  been 
extended  to  strangers,  but  we  now  read  that  "  restric- 
tions have  been  laid  on  foreigners  wishing  to  study 
at  German  technical  Universities  by  rendering  the 
conditions  of  admission  more  severe,  and  this  practice 
will  be  extended  to  the  ordinary  Universities."  In 
some  cases,  not  a  qualifying  examination,  but  a  "  special 
permission  "  must  be  obtained  before  a  course  can  be 
begun.  All  that  we  can  say  to  this  is  that  it  seems 
a  blessing  from  every  point  of  view.  We  shall  be 
spared  the  indignity  of  seeing,  in  our  patriotic  islands, 
well-educated  graduates  of  the  United  Kingdom  passed 
over  for  dubious  "  Doctors  "  of  German  manufacture  ; 
the  Universities  of  the  Fatherland  will  lose  considerable 
revenue,  and  execute  the  highly  satisfactory  operation 
of  cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces  ;  and  our 
technical  colleges  will  be  compelled  to  stir  themselves 
to  reach  the  level  of  other  countries.  But,  seriously, 
we  should  have  thought  that  education  was  a  matter 
of  international  interest,  and  ought  to  rise  superior 
to  petty  persecutions  of  alien  immigrants. 

Vacation  schools  are  now  a  realised  fact,  and  re- 
formers are  vieing  with  one  another  in  recommending 
their  adoption,  especially  in  our  large  towns.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  giving  an  account  of  one  which 
was  held  in  his  diocese  a  few  years  ago,  indicated  that 
his  scheme  consisted  largely  of  out-of-door,  personally 
conducted,  rambles  in  search  of  objects  of  interest  in 
the  city  or  by  the  wayside.  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
justly  remarks  that  this  may  do  in  a  country  town, 
but  is  more  difficult  in  the  metropohs.  The  chief  thing, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  give  idle  fingers  and  empty  heads 
some  occupation  which  wll  keep  them  out  of  mischief. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  organisation  ;  and, 
with  wilhng  hands  to  help  on  the  work,  we  need  have 
no  fear  on  the  score  of  their  usefulness  :  but  who  is 
going  to  pay  for  it  all  ? 

We  read  that  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board,  or 
their  secretaries,  at  any  rate,  have  got  themselves  into 
a  controversy  with  the  Headmaster  of  Bradfield  on 
certain  matters  connected  with  the  leaving  certificates 
which  are  to  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  Army 


examinations.  With  the  merits  of  the  case  we  have 
nothing  to  do  just  now.  It  seems  reasonable  that  if  the 
Board  has  rules  it  should  enforce  them  ;  but  what  does 
strike  us  as  peculiar  is  that  it  should  always  present  such 
an  attitude  of  impeccability  when  called  to  account. 
Schoolmasters  in  all  parts  of  the  country  \vill  be  able 
to  supply  chapter  and  verse  to  endorse  this  statement  : 
in  the  case  of  its  decisions  "  what  I  have  said  I  have 
said"  is  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  an  oracular  formula, 
and  its  treatment  of  people  who  point  out  obvious 
mistakes  in  the  class-lists  and  so  forth  recalls  memories  of 
the  Queen  of  Hearts  in  Alice  in  Wonderland.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  Truth  that  the  Board  is  more  or  less  of  a 
phantom  one ;  and  this  idea  has  certainly  been  mooted 
before.  If  Government  authority  is  to  be  delegated  to  this 
bod}',  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  proper  attention  will  be  paid 
to  its  composition.  Responsible  people  are  never 
averse  to  giving  advice  or  explanation  :  it  is  only  an 
irresponsible  and  unreasonable  autocracy  that  is. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,"  and 
the  resignation  of  the  late  city  analyst  of  Bristol  on 
grounds  of  insufficient  remuneration  in  the  face  of 
increasing  work  has  led  to  the  temporary  advantage  of 
the  Bristol  University  College,  which  has  been  deputed 
temporarily  to  undertake  the  analytical  work  of  the 
city.  The  competency,  for  this  purpose,  of  its  scientific 
staff  is  not  likely  to  be  questioned.  During  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  analyst  question  in  the  Bristol  City 
Council  one  of  the  leading  aldermen  remarked  that  "  it 
could  not  be  too  widely  known  that  when  the  bacteriolo- 
gical work  had  to  be  suspended  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment, University  College  came  to  the  rescue,  and  had 
done  the  work  ever  since."  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  a  college  which  is  supported  by  municipal  autho- 
rities can  aid  them  in  its  turn. 

The  British  school-boy  will  soon  begin  to  object  to  our 
alliance  with  Japan  if  things  go  much  further.  We 
are  taught  to  admire  so  much  in  their  national  system, 
including  education,  that  we  may  find  ourselves  copy- 
ing our  imitators  in  other  respects  before  we  are  much 
older.  But  think  of  the  rebellious  spirit  which  would 
arise  in  the  heart  of  our  youthful  scholars  if  the  sumptu- 
ary law  in  existence  in  Japan  were  instituted  here  ! 
Anybody  under  twenty  years  of  age  detected  in  the 
act  of  smoking  is  deprived  of  all  his  "  tackle  "  and 
smokeables.  Parents  who  allow  their  sons  to  trans- 
gress the  law,  and  dealers  who  sell  noxious  weed  to 
boys  under  age,  are  likewise  fined  or  otherwise  punished. 
Such  restrictions  are  not  unknown  even  in  our  own 
colonies,  and  in  the  United  States  nearly  every  legis- 
lature has  passed  a  law  against  juvenile  smoking.  Is 
it  not  time  that  our  sleepy  old  country  "  woke  up  " 
in  this  matter  ?  We  commend  it  as  a  subject  of  debate 
to  the  Headmasters'  Conference  this  year :  if  they 
wish  anything  to  be  done  in  the  matter  they  can  easUy 
direct  public  opinion  into  the  proper  channel :  and 
nobody  knows  better  than  they  do  that  some  repressive 
legislation  is  needed. 
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Our  Leaders 

XXL— Mr.  F.J.  Gould 

Is  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould  an  educational  "  leader  "  ?  Many 
would  answer  the  question  in  the  negative.  He 
has  worked,  it  is  true,  in  a  Buckinghamshire  village 
school,  and,  later,  in  a  London  Board  School, 
where  his  name  and  opinions  attracted  notice. 
He  has  served  on  the  School  Board  of  a  large  pro- 
vincial town,  and  serves  now  on  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  same.  Such  achievements  do  not 
necessarily  make  a  man  an  educational  "  leader." 

Yet  he  is  one,  though,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a 
leader  in  a  bad  cause.  The  cause  of  "ethical 
teaching  "  has  long  been  at  a  low  ebb.  "  Moral 
lessons "  went  out  of  fashion  years  ago  ;  it  was 
discovered  that  virtue  could  not  be  "  taught." 
Such  unpopularity  is  not  difficult  to  explain.  The 
monitorial  verbosities  of  a  century  since— the  in- 
consequent harangues  illustrated  by  impossible 
anecdotes  designed  to  startle  juvenile  delinquents 
by  a  demonstration  of  the  inevitable  hanging  that 
overtakes  a  bad  boy— these  things  brought  "  moral 


teaching  "  into  disrepute.  But  now  there  are  signs 
of  reaction.  We  may  approve  or  we  may  condemn 
but  we  cannot  safely  ignore  the  rapidly  extending 
influence  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  Two 
years  ago  Leicester  alone  had  fallen  before  the 
assault  ;  at  the  present  date  three  counties  and 
many  boroughs  have  followed  suit,  while  almost 
every  month  brings  news  of  other  conquests. 

Mr.  Gould  is  not  the  Moral  Instruction  League, 
but  he  has  influenced  its  history  to  a  marked  degree. 
No  workers  in  the  field  of  moral  education  will  ever 
safely  neglect  his  three  Books  of  Moral  Lessons* 
There  is  a  winsomeness  about  Mr.  Gould's  presen- 
tation of  moral  truth  that  harmonises  well  with  all 
that  is  known  of  him— the  gentlest  and  least  aggres- 
sive of  the  Enghsh  secularists,  a  "  positivist  "  in 
name  and  in  deed.  Many  a  man  and  many  a 
woman  who  would  be  shocked  and  alienated  if 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  opinions  of  the  author 
of  these  three  volumes,  peruses  with  delight  their 
"  sweet  reasonableness  "  and  their  subtle  analyses  of 
moral  truth.  Mr.  Gould  is  a  genius  in  the  realm  of 
moral  discovery.  On  disputed  questions  of  ethics 
one  turns  to  him  with  confidence  that  his  verdict 
will  bear  marks  both  of  the  moral  fervour  of  the 
prophet  and  of  the  nice  analytical  power  of  the 
casuist.  Sunday-school  teachers  go  to  him  for 
hints  to  illumine  their  weary  discourses,  and  even 
preachers  have  been  known  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Gould  has  ransacked  hterature  to  obtain 
illustrative  matter  for  his  moral  lessons,  and  he  is 
ransacking  still.  This  field  of  work  he  has  made  his 
own  in  a  special  way.  It  is  a  thankless  field,  in  one 
sense  ;  none  of  the  official  parties  give  their  pat- 
ronage to  the  lonely  workers  who  are  seeking  to  do 
something  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  sacred 
and  the  secular.  Yet  in  another  sense  there  is 
attractiveness  and  exhilaration  in  doing  pioneer 
work  such  as  this,  work  that  is  bound  to  tell  in  the 
long  run  when  the  bitterness  of  controversy  will 
have  died  down  and  men  will  have  begun  to  ask  in 
earnest  what  the  school  can  do  for  the  moral  ad- 
vancement of  mankind.     That  it  can  do  something 

*  Pub.  Watts  and;Co.  The  first  of  the  three  is  now  issued  at  6i. 
French  and  German  translations  are  projected  or  executed. 
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along  the  lines  of  Mr.  Gould  and  the  Moral  Instruc- 
tion Leagne  seems  clear  ;  it  is  daily  making  the 
attempt,  though  spasmodically,  in  its  "  temperance 
lessons,"  "  courtesy  lessons,"  and  the  like.  But 
questions  arise.  Ought  not  the  school  to  do  far 
more  than  "  teach  morality  "  ?  Are  the  teachers 
capable  of  "  teaching  morality  "  ?  The  objections 
almost  neutralise  each  other. 

No  serious  observer  pretends  that  all  educational 
problems  would  be  solved  by  an  adoption  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  The 
whole  question  of  the  relation  of  morality  to  religion 
remains  untouched,  as  do  also  the  closely  related 
question  of  "  humanistic "  teaching,  and  the  still 
wider  question  of  educational  aims.  But  an  in- 
creasing, though,  at  present,  not  impressive  volume 
of  opinion,  is  tending  to  the  belief  that  something 
more  systematic  than  isolated  attempts  at  teaching 
"  courtesy,"  "  temperance,"  "  patriotism  "  and  the 
like,  may  be  possible  ;  and  that,  without  trenching 
on  the  claims  of  religious  instruction,  reformers  may 
legitimately  work  at  practical  schemes  more  or  less 
similar  to  the  scheme  of  the  Moral  Instruction 
League.  "  The  formation  of  an  ideal  manhood  or 
womanhood  should  not  be  left  to  the  chance  lessons 
of  a  book,  or  to  the  example  of  the  teacher  ;  it 
should  be  assisted  by  direct  lessons  as  to  the  path 
of  duty."  "  Ought  not  a  school,  apart  from  rehgious 
instruction,  to  have  in  the  time-table  a  definite 
provision  for  moral  instruction  ?  "  When  in- 
spectors of  schools  use  language  like  this,  the  plans 
and  proposals  of  the  League  are  redeemed  from  all 
appearance  of  eccentricity. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  when  the  educational 
history  of  England  comes  to  be  written,  the  names 
of  many  men  who  have  never  been  chosen  to  be 
professors  of  education  will  figure  with  prominence. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  are  both  forces 
to  be  reckoned  with.  But  if  constructive  and  original 
work  in  the  most  important  and  also  the  most 
difficult  sphere  of  educational  activity  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  title  to  fame,  that  title  must  fall,  with 
still  less  doubt  than  in  the  other  two  cases,  to  Mr. 
F.  J.  Gould.  He  has  apphed  Pestalozzi's  principle 
of  Anschauung  to  the  realm  of  moral  truth,  and  his 


success  in  doing  so  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  first  attempts  at  "  moral  teaching "  were  with 
the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  the  East  End, 
for  whom  "  anschaulich  "  methods  were  a  necessity. 


Paper  Qualifications  of 
Teachers 

By  Gilbert  Faber 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  regard 
teaching  as  a  sort  of  mystic  art.  In  order  to  practise 
this  art  you  must  be  initiated  :  before  you  can  be 
initiated  you  must  pass  through  systematic  pre- 
paration. When  the  preparation  is  completed 
and  the  initiation  achieved,  you  receive  the  official 
stamp — you  are  a  teacher.  Mark  the  next  step 
in  the  development  of  this  belief  (or  misbelief). 
Only  those  who  are  prepared,  initiated,  and  stamped 
are  real  teachers  :  they  alone  have  the  credentials 
of  the  Art  :  all  others  are  mere  pretenders.  And 
it  is  not  surprising  to  see  traces  of  this  belief  in 
public  educational  policy.  Education  is  now  in 
the  air.  Formerly,  it  was  neglected  and  almost 
despised.  Now  it  has,  almost  suddenly,  taken  a 
position  of  surpassing  interest.  And  among  the 
cries  that  can  be  distinguished  in  the  educational 
chorus  are  these  :  "  More  training  for  teachers  " 
and  "  No  teachers  without  (paper)  qualifications  " 
— i.e.,  without  the  official  stamp.  These  cries 
find  a  response  in  those  who  shape  the  educational 
policy  of  the  country.  Teachers  are  to  be  graded, 
promoted,  rewarded,  according  to  these  paper 
qualifications.  Without  them,  no  one  is  to  be  a 
teacher  in  the  ideal  system  of  education.  The 
golden  age  of  education  will  be  an  age  of  organisa- 
tion. 

"  More  training  for  teachers  " — this  cry  involves 
a  positive  statement  :  while  the  other  cry — "  No 
teachers  without  (paper)  qualifications  " — is  nega- 
tive. It  is  a  common  experience  to  find  positive 
statements  true,  negative  statements  untrue.  For 
instance  :  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  a  study  of 
Formal  Logic  will  prove  to  be  of  great  service  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  close  and  sound  reasoner. 
But  will  you  be  equally  safe  if  you  go  on  to  state 
that  no  one  can  reason  soundly  unless  he  has 
studied  Formal  Logic  ?  The  names  of  some  of 
the  acutest  thinkers  and  writers  will  at  once  rise 
up  to  confute  the  assertion. 
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What  is  the  basis  for  the  positive  statement 
that  more  training  is  needed  for  teachers  ?  The 
normal  career  of  one  who  becomes  a  teacher  in  the 
Universities  is  this.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  or 
thereabouts,  he  takes  his  degree.  He  then  im- 
mediately takes  pupils.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
knowledge  he  has  himself  acquired  can  be  imparted 
to  others  without  training.  If  he  is  sympathetic 
and  has  any  natural  aptitude  for  teaching  he  will 
learn  to  teach  more  or  less  quickly  by  making 
mistakes.  He  will  learn  the  laws  of  his  profession 
by  violating  them,  as  Mr.  Parnell  said  he  learned 
the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
After  a  time  (if  he  has  taken  a  sufficiently  high 
degree  and  obtains  a  Fellowship),  he  may  be  ap- 
pointed to  a  Lectureship  in  his  College.  But  this 
appointment  depends  almost  entirely  on  his  degree, 
not  on  his  teaching  capacity.  In  other  words, 
his  paper  qualifications  are  of  paramount  importance 
to  his  career.  A  wise  system  of  training  would 
save  the  waste  of  power  caused  by  many  mistakes 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have  it  in  them  to  develop 
into  good  teachers.  And  it  would  do  more  than 
this.  It  would  show  not  a  few  distinguished 
graduates  that  they  never  could,  and  never  ought 
to  attempt,  to  teach.  Some  of  the  saddest  sights 
that  memory  can  recall  are  those  of  hopeless  and 
helpless  failures  of  men  whose  brilliant  degree 
led  them  to  think  that  they  could  teach.  If  a 
prehminary  training  had  held  up  the  mirror  to 
them  and  bidden  them  "  know  thyself,"  one  thinks 
with  regret  how  different  the  picture  of  their  lives 
would  have  been,  how  well  their  places  might  have 
been  filled  by  others  over  whose  heads  they  were 
promoted.  For  the  fatal  danger  in  the  Universities 
is  that  lecturers  of  this  class  can  retain  their  ap- 
pointments but  too  easily  :  dull  and  inefficient 
functionalising  may  drag  on  uncorrected  from 
term  to  term.  In  secondary  schools  this  danger 
(though  not  by  any  means  absent)  is  less  pressing. 
Usually  the  watchful  eye  and  strong  hand  of  the 
headmaster  are  able  to  remedy  the  mischief.  Hence 
the  wisdom  of  giving  a  headmaster  full  power  to 
appoint  and  dismiss  his  staff.  If  you  give  assistant 
masters  a  right  of  appeal  against  dismissal,  you 
tie  the  headmaster's  hands  in  cases  where  they 
ought  to  be  free.  If  he  cannot  be  trusted  with  a 
free  hand,  he  ought  not  to  be  appointed  to  the  head- 
ship. However  this  may  be,  in  case  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  advised  to  give  up  teaching,  the  man 
of  ordinary  capacity  for  teaching,  if  he  acquires 
his    experience    in    a    secondary    school,    will   find 


difficulties,  and  will  make  mistakes,  unknown  to  the 
University  "  coach "  or  college  lecturer.  School 
discipline  has  its  own  set  of  problems  and  no  teach- 
ing power  can  exist  apart  from  disciphne.  The 
whole  subject  has  been  well  and  wittily  discussed 
in  Mr.  A.  Sidgwick's  little  book  on  "  Form  Dis- 
ciphne." We  are  told  "  of  a  good  classic  who 
was  cobbler's-waxed  down  to  his  seat  ...  of  a 
brilliant  mathematician  and  excellent  preacher 
who  was  locked  into  his  own  school ;  and  who, 
when  he  had  on  one  occasion  to  deal  with  a  new 
set  of  boys,  was  gravely  and  politely  informed  by 
them  that  they  were  privileged  in  that  part  of  the 
school  to  keep  their  hats  on  at  lesson-time  .  .  . 
of  an  author  and  scholar  who  had  his  shoe-strings 
cut  under  the  table ;  had  mice  in  his  ink-pot  and 
rats  suspended  over  his  head  by  a  fishing-rod." 
Here  we  have  cases  (extreme  cases,  it  is  true) 
of  the  unhappy  lot  of  teachers  qualified  only  on 
paper,  whom  destiny  has  guided,  or  misguided,  into 
secondary  education.  Yes,  it  is  an  unhappy  lot  : 
but  no  less  unhappy  from  another  point  of  view 
is  the  lot  of  the  healthy,  merry  boys  committed 
to  their  charge  for  instruction.  But  Mr.  Sidgwick 
thinks  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  all  such  failures 
might  have  been  prevented  by  some  adequate 
system  of  training.  However,  failures  of  dis- 
cipline are  not  the  only  failures.  How  many  men  of 
first-rate  intellect  has  one  known  who  were  quite 
unable  to  stimulate  or  to  instruct  boys'  minds, 
though  discipline  was  no  difficulty  in  their  path  ? 
Some  of  them  were  always  above  the  heads  of  their 
boys,  always  forgetful  to  make  sure  that  their 
words  were  going  home.  Others  were  dreamy 
and  self-absorbed.  To  this  latter  class  often  be- 
longed men  who  were  trying  to  teach  and  to  write 
books  at  the  same  time.  Occasionally,  but  very 
rarely,  one  has  known  cases  of  men  of  really  great 
mind,  but  destitute  of  all  method  in  teaching, 
who,  nevertheless,  have  stimulated  their  pupils 
to  do  admirable  work.  This  is  simply  because 
the  subtle  influence  of  a  great  mind  will  penetrate 
to  other  minds  independently  of  all  ordinary  channels 
of  communication.  One  or  two  great  headmasters 
might  be  quoted  in  proof.  In  the  sphere  of  ele- 
mentary education  far  more  extensive  efforts  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
though  the  supply  of  training  colleges  has  never 
approximated  to  the  demand.  They  are,  as  their 
name  informs  us,  properly  and  primarily  intended 
to  provide  intending  teachers  with  training  for 
their  work.     It  is  necessary  to  recall  this,  because 
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it  is  very  common  now  for  the  students  in  these 
colleges  to  spend  the  best  part  of  their  energies 
in  obtaining  a  paper  qualification  in  the  form  of  a 
degree.  Unfortunately,  this  is  encouraged  only 
too  frequently  by  Local  Education  Authorities 
and  bodies  of  managers  who  give  preference  to 
graduates  when  filling  appointments.  It  will  be 
an  evil  day  for  elementary  education  when  the 
principal  of  every  important  elementary  school 
must  of  necessity  be  possessed  of  a  degree.  There 
has  been  far  too  much  importance  attached  to 
university  distinctions  in  secondary  education. 
The  unpractical  book-writer  or  unsympathetic 
recluse  who  has  taken  a  high  first  class  has  almost 
always  had  the  advantage  in  competing  with  the 
"  live  man  "  (to  use  an  Americanism)  whose  name 
appeared  in  Class  II.  Yet  how  little  a  degree 
implies  as  to  the  quality  of  work  in  after-life — not 
only  of  teaching  work  !  One  remembers  Mark 
Pattison  with  his  second  class,  Freeman  and  New- 
man with  their  third,  Ruskin  with  his  fourth,  and 
many  others. 

We  now  pass  to  the  negative  cry — "  No  teachers 
without  (paper)  qualifications."  In  case  of  the 
universities  this  means  that  a  lectureship  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  applicant  who  has  the  highest 
degree.  This  degree-worship  leads  to  mischief 
of  various  kinds.  A  man  who  has  good  ability 
and  has  enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  which  the 
favour  of  fortune  can  give  :  who  has  had  all  that 
wealthy  parents  can  provide  in  the  way  of  the  best 
school  and  the  best  private  tutors — such  a  man 
may  be  reasonably  expected  to  obtain  the  highest 
honours.  But  the  very  circumstances  which  pro- 
moted the  success  of  his  degree  fail  to  secure  him 
success  as  a  lecturer.  Those  who  have  so  much 
done  for  them  in  education  do  not  usually  acquire 
the  spirit  of  patient  research  which  university 
teaching  aims  at  communicating.  It  is  often  the 
slow  and  late-developing  mind,  the  persistent  and 
combative  intellect  which  fights  its  way  to  eminence 
and  gains  strength  in  the  process — vires  acquirit 
eundo — that  arrives  at  fame  in  this  sphere  of  teach- 
ing. We  have  already  referred  to  Mark  Pattison, 
but  he  is  too  clear  a  case  in  point  not  to  call  for 
another  reference.  A  study  of  his  famous  "  Me- 
moir "  gives  a  valuable  insight  into  the  slow  and 
stead}'  growth  of  a  great  mind  of  this  tj'pe.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  might  also  be  quoted  as  a  salient 
instance  of  a  marvellous  teacher  whose  university 
distinctions  gave  no  promise  of  his  future  career. 
One  has  only  to  read  the  names  of  the  staff  of  a 


secondary  school  with  their  university  distinctions  ap- 
pended, to  see  how  much  value  is  attached  to  paper 
qualifications.  What  one  would  wish  to  see  asked  for 
is  proof  of  abihty  to  teach — in  other  words,  pro- 
motion by  merit  ought  to  take  the  place  of  pro- 
motion by  paper  qualifications  :  and  what  one 
would  like  to  see  stated  in  school  prospectuses  is 
that  all  the  members  of  the  staff  are  men  of  proved 
capacity  for  their  work.  In  elementary  education 
the  negative  cry  against  teachers  without  paper 
qualifications  has  been  heard  loudly  expressed  in 
late  years.  In  consequence,  we  now  find  that 
certificated  teachers  who  have  not  been  through 
the  course  of  a  training  college  are  placed  on  a  lower 
scale  of  salaries  by  the  Local  Education  Authorities. 
But  it  is  notorious  that  some  certificated  teachers 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  preparation  at 
a  training  college  are  superior  as  teachers  to  the 
average  "  trained "  teacher.  In  some  cases  they 
have  superior  natural  capacity  for  teaching,  though 
not  the  kind  of  capacity  to  show  well  in  the  examina- 
tions which  form  the  gateway  to  the  training 
colleges.  In  other  cases  they  have  been  unable  to 
afford  the  expense  of  going  to  college.  In  any  case, 
the  mere  paper  qualification  of  being  "  college- 
trained  "  ought  not  to  carry  with  it  a  claim  to  a 
higher  salary  than  the  real  merit  of  ability  to  teach. 
Similarly,  uncertificated  assistant  teachers,  formerly 
known  as  "  ex-P.  T.s,"  are  all  placed  on  one  scale 
in  the  matter  of  salary,  though  there  are  wide 
differences  of  efficiency  amongst  them.  There  is  also 
another  class  who  have  no  paper-qualification — 
the  supplementary  teachers  (under  Art.  68  of  the  late 
Code).  They  are  placed  on  the  lowest  scale.  But 
some  of  them  show  surprising  merit.  The  writer 
was  formerly  a  manager  of  a  school  in  which  one  of 
them  was  pronounced  by  the  inspector  to  be 
quite  superior  to  any  ordinary  certificated  teacher. 
Now  the  evil  of  taking  paper  qualifications  in  all 
these  cases  as  the  basis  on  which  the  scale  of  salaries 
is  fixed  does  not  lie  solely  in  the  unfairness  to 
individuals  who  are  more  efficient  than  the  generality 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  but  in  the 
tendency  of  the  policy  to  depress  merit.  Once 
let  it  be  established  that  pre-eminent  merit,  however 
conspicuous,  is  to  meet  with  no  more  reward  than 
the  perfunctory  discharge  of  duty  in  the  daily 
routine — then  the  whole  level  of  excellence  in  the 
teaching  will  be  lowered.  We  should,  therefore, 
venture  to  suggest  as  a  motto  to  any  Local 
Education  Authority  issuing  a  new  scale  of  salaries 
suni  hie  etiam  sua  prcemia  laudis. 
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New  Studies  in  Secondary 
Education III. 


When  one  comes  to  coasider  tlie  present  position  and 
the  future  functioas  of  the  higher  elementary  school,  it 
will  be  recognised  at  once  that  a  startling  change  has 
come  over  the  scene  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Acland 
and  Mr.  Llewellyn  Smith  wrote,  and  possibly  still  more 
since  the  Koyal  Commission  reported. 

'i'he  Schools  Inquiry  Commission  had  always  in 
its  mind  a  third  grade  secondary  school,  something 
practically  on  the  border  line  between  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  This  view,  or  rather  that  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  was  that  this  type  of  school 
should  he  in  education  what  apprenticeship  was  in 
industrial  life ;  so  that  if  a  charity  left  for  the  latter 
purjjose  failed  to  carry  out  any  beneficent  object,  the 
funds  belonging  thereto  might  well  be  turned  into  the 
maintenance  funds  of  a  third  grade  school.  Now  the 
Schools  Inquiry  Commission  endeavoured  to  define  the 
place  of  these  schools  as  regards  age,  object,  and  social 
position.  In  the  first  place,  this  education  is  "  that 
which  is  to  stop  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen."  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  stated  that  "  if  a  boy  cannot  remain 
at  school  after  the  age  of  fourteen,  it  is  useless  to  begin 
teaching  him  .such  subjects  as  require  a  longer  time 
for  their  jjrojjer  study."  Thirdly,  "  this  distinction 
corres])onds  roughly,  but  by  no  means  exactly,  to  the 
gradations  of  society,  for  those  who  can  afford  to  pay 
more  for  their  children's  education  will  also,  as  a  general 
rule,  continue  that  education  for  a  longer  time."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  third  grade  schools  existed  mainly 
on  paper,  and  rapidly  exjjanded  themselves  into  the 
second  grade. 

Somewhat  later  the  Act  of  1870  was  passed,  and  the 
School  Boards  made  an  endeavour  to  provide  a  higher 
education  for  children  who  had  passed  through  the 
standards.  The  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made 
by  Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  at  Hiraiingham,  and  had  a 
purely  industrial  object.  Children  were  to  be  prepared  in 
his  school  (started  first  in  a  disused  warehouse  or  factory) 
for  industrial  life,  and  to  become  skilled  workers.  No 
thought  of  literary  culture,  none  of  accomplishments, 
and  very  little  of  commercial  work  was  there  in  these 
earlier  .schemes.  However,  il  jaul  vivre.  Whitehall 
would  not  find  the  means  of  livelihood,  so  the  aid  of 
South  Kensington  was  sought.  Hence  resulted  the 
development  of  these  schools  along  the  hnes  of  schools 
of  science,  called  at  an  earlier  period  organised  science 
schools,  and  by  the  route  of  day  science  classes.  Con- 
sequently, to  cut  a  long  story  short,  at  the  time  of  the 
"  studies  "  these  .schools  were  really  second  grade  of  a 
scientific  and  quasi-technical  type.  Naturally,  they 
soon  began  to  prepare  for  the  Locals,  and  ultimately  to 
"  knock  at  the  doors  of  the  ancient  Universities."  But 
to  do  this  efficiently  they  had  to  adopt  a  purely  second- 
ary device  and  differentiate   young.     No   longer   were 


they  a  simple  top  put  on  to  Standard  VI.  of  the  ordinary 
elementary  school,  but  sfx;cial  establishments  taking  in 
their  .selected  scholars  from  Standard  IV.  at,  say,  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  giving  them  a  preparatory 
course  which  was  not  truly  elementary. 

Hence  arose  much  controversy  with  the  endowed 
second  grade  schools  in  their  neighbourhood,  which 
complained,  and  often  with  reason,  that  they  were  being 
deprived  of  their  legitimate  clients  by  the  superior 
attractioas  in  fees  and  "practicality"  (sometimes  also 
in  efficiency)  of  the  neighbouring  higher  grade  school 
with  its  State  and  often  rate  support.  Before  the  Royal 
Commission  all  these  questions  were  fought  out  with 
some  bitterness.  The  abortive  Bill  of  1896  tried  to 
regularise  the  position  by  an  inane  compromise,  by  which 
it  was  sought  to  give  this  type  of  school  two  parents  and 
two  systems  of  government,  so  that  it  might  be  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  at  the  same  time. 

Then  came  the  famous  round-table  conference  of  1897, 
when  four  representatives  of  the  headmasters  of  higher 
grade  schools  and  four  of  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Head  Masters  issued  a  joint  memorandum,  dealing  with 
this  whole  question  without  coasulting  the  local  autho- 
rities on  either  side  of  the  boundary.  The  bottom  of 
this  joint  production  was  to  burk  all  the  real  questions 
at  issue,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  splitting  up  of 
Standard  IV.,  and  nothing  about  age  limit.  A  school 
"giving  an  education  beginning  anywhere  and  ending 
anywhere,  as  long  as  the  end  was  not  more  remote  than 
three  or  four  years  over  Standard  VI.  was  to  be  recog- 
nised. This  time  of  chaos  did  not  last  long,  for  in 
1900  the  Board  of  Education  issued  a  Higher  Elementary 
Minute,  allowing  four  years  only  beyond  Standard  IV. 
and  imposing  an  age  limit  of  fifteen.  The  conference 
concordat  was  at  an  end,  and  some  said  the  Minute  meant 
the  same  as,  and  others  that  it  was  distinctly  antago- 
nistic to,  that  agreement.  All  sorts  of  controversies 
arose  as  to  whether  the  higher  grade  schools  were 
performing  the  real  secondary  function,  which  somehow 
came  to  be  defined  as  giving  a  complete  four  years' 
course  above  and  beyond  anything  which  was  elementary. 
One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Sir  George  Kekewich  was 
to  issue  a  return  moved  for  in  Parliament  by  Sir  W. 
Anson  (not  then  in  office)  to  show  how  far  the  School 
Board  schools  of  science  were  up  to  this  standard. 
This  return  showed  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  but  it  is  at 
least  doubtful  if  a  similar  return  in  respect  of  their 
rivals  would  not  have  shown  something  not  much 
better. 

Then  came  the  Cockcrton  judgment,  whereby  South 
Kensington  and  schools  supported  by  School  Board 
(i.e.,  elementary)  rates  were  once  for  all  divorced. 
Upon  this  there  arose  the  higher  elementary  school, 
which  has  since  existed  on  paper  chiefly,  but  has  never, 
as  the  phrase  has  it,  "  caught  on."  The  salient  point 
remained  that  it  was  claimed  (and  this  was  a  fact  too), 
that  in  spite  of  all  temptations  the  old  higher  grade  school 
continued  to  do  its  work  on  practically  secondary  lines. 

The  Act  of  1902  did  not  regularise  the  position  from 
a  scholastic  point  of  view,   but  by  consolidating   the 
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administration  of  the  two  i^ades  of  education  paved  the 
way  (the  only  way)  for  a  differentiation  between  their 
edacational  functions.  The  Code  of  1903  for  the  first 
time,  whik  recognising  the  rights  of  existing  institutions 
to  carry  on  as  heretofore,  places  all  new  institutions 
upon  a  regular  basis,  not,  however,  that  of  the  third 
grade  secondary  school,  but  that  of  an  upper  grade 
elementary  schooL  In  other  words,  there  is  con- 
stituted now,  for  the  first  time,  not  a  story  in  the  secon- 
dary edifice,  not  a  rung  or  step  or  stage  into  the  elemen- 
tarj'-secondary-tertiary  scholarship  ladder,  but  a 
roof  upon  the  ordinary  elementary  house.  In  short,  we 
have  a  "  terminus  ad  quern,"  not  a  "  terminus  a  quo." 

What  is  the  real  position  of  the  elementary  school 
in  respect  to  higher  education  ?  Up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  the  public  elementary  school  is  for  its  clients 
all-sufficient,  just  as  is  the  private  preparatory  school 
up  to  the  age  ot  ten.  Above  that  age  it  has  neither  the 
staff  nor  the  equipment  necessary  for  an)rthing  further. 
In  particular,  it  will  not  pay  the  local  authority  to 
provide  staff  or  equipment  for  the  scholars  above  this 
age  in  an  ordinary  school  who  will  at  the  same  time 
want  special  instruction.  Hence  at  twelve  there 
must  be  a  threefold  sifting.  A  few,  the  brightest  and 
best,  will  secure  scholarshifK  and  go  to  the  secondary 
school  proper,  with  a  view  to  still  higher  progress.  For 
these  no  other  more  or  less  hybrid  t5rpe  of  school  is  of 
any  use.  Secondly,  for  a  much  larger  namber,  pebbly 
five  times  as  many,  whose  parents  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  dispense  with  their  work  for  two  or  three 
years,  there  must  be  an  opportunity  in  a  special  school 
for  trade  preparation.  The  residue  most  linger  on  in 
the  elementary  school,  more  or  l^s  marlring  time,  and 
pass  out  at  fourteen  or  earlier  on  a  labour  certi&cate  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  unskilled  manual  labourers. 

It  is  for  the  second  of  these  classes  that  this  type  of 
school  is  wanted. 

The  Board  naturally  contemplates  that  any  such 
school  win  be  organised  with  an  eye  to  the  trade  or 
industries  of  its  district.  Hence  it  is  p<^ble  that 
there  may  be  four  different  varieties,  or  that  any  par- 
ticular school  may  have  even  four  different  sides  or 
departments. 

In  all  cases  there  will  be  a  common  basis,  consisting 
of  an  extended  purely  English  instruction.  Good 
history,  home  geography,  essay  writing  and  precis 
writing,  with  a  good  deal  of  wiiolesome  reading  and 
practice  in  writing  and  dictation,  will  develop  the 
"  citizen  "  side  of  the  schooL  As  regards  his  trade  side, 
he  win  either  take  up  manual  work,  commerdal  work  or 
agiicnltoral  work:  in  the  case  of  girls  there  will  be 
commerdal  or  domestic  wOTk. 

It  is  ntmecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  subjects 
required  to  be  taught  under  each  of  these  headings, 
but  it  is  {Jain  that  m'dinary  class  rooms  and  a  tew 
workshops,  say,  for  woodwork,  metal  work  or  cookery, 
are  all  that  is  necessary.  No  laboratories,  no  art  rooms 
are  required.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  central  hall  is  essential, 
though  a  i^yground,  which  need  not  necessarily  (for 
chfldren  of  this  aae)  be  quite  close  to  the  school,  is  quite 


desirable.  Hence  the  cost  of  erection  of  such  a  school 
need  not  be  more  than  from  £12  to  £15  a  head,  a  vastly 
different  thing  from  the  £40  to  £50  a  head  establishments 
demanded  by  the  secondary  building  rules  of  the  Board. 
The  staff,  also,  need  not  be  expensive.  A  scale  about 
£10  to  £20  better  than  that  of  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  will  suffice,  and  the  teachers  of  practical  subjects 
can  all  be  visiting  masters,  probably  in  receipt  of  pay  for 
evening  work  as  well.  £8  a  head  at  the  outside  should  be 
the  maintenance  cost,  and  although  the  Board's  grants 
do  not  average  more  than  £3,  yet  the  deficit  is  not  great 
compared  with  that  incurred  in  secondary  education. 
One  thing,  however,  is  needful.  The  r^;ulation  of  the 
Board  against  fees  in  elementary  schools  should  be 
modified,  and  a  fee  amounting  to  not  more  than  £3  a 
year  should  be  possible.  The  experience  of  the  School 
Boards  goes  to  prove  that  such  a  fee  makes  the  schoob 
all  the  more  valued. 

Finally,  what  will  be  the  future  of  these  schools? 
Will  they  be  loyally  accepted  by  the  local  authorities 
with  ambitiotis  primary  teachers  and  take  their  place 
in  the  educational  system  of  this  country  like  the 
manual  training  high  schools  of  America  or  the  Ecole 
Primaire  Superieure  of  France  ?  It  looks  doubtful  at 
present  in  the  towns,  where  social  feeling  between 
primary  and  elementary  circles  runs  high.  It  will 
probably  be  best,  for  the  time  being,  in  such  places,  to 
constitute  these  schools  a  branch  or  side  of  an  existing 
higher  grade,  science  or  secondary  school,  rather  than 
establish  a  separate  organisation  for  them.  When  it  is 
once  seen  that  they  are  to  fulfil  an  industrial  but  not  a 
social  function,  they  can  easily  be  placed  on  a  separate 
basis  in  the  future. 

In  the  smaller  towns  or  villages  of  3000  to  6000  in- 
habitants their  future  is  assured.  The  county  autho- 
riti^  will  welcome  them  with  open  arms,  as  relieving 
them  from  the  dilemma  of  having  to  put  up  at  a  pro- 
hibitive price  a  secondary  schotA  destined  for  years  to 
be  half  empty,  or  refuse  aU  facilities  for  higher  e^ication. 


A  Rural  School  of  Arts 
and  Crafts 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

Ix  the  summer  of  1902  Mr.  C.  R.  Ashbee  took  the  bold 
step  of  transplanting  the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  which  be 
had  so  successfully  conducted  for  thirte^i  years  at 
Essex  House,  Bow,  to  Gnpping  Campden.  Tins  little 
country  town  or  rather  v:aiage  of  1500  inhabitants, 
hidden  amongst  the  Grtswold  Hills — a  survived  from 
the  time  of  the  wool  trade  of  the  iliddle  Ages,  and  the 
silk  trade  of  the  eighteenth  century — offered  peculiar 
attractions.  Its  main  street  has  remained  practically 
untouched  since  the  seveateatth  century,  and  presoits 
a  succession  of  beautiM  stone  buildings.  The  church 
is  a  superb  specimen  of  fourteaith-century  architecture. 
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Campden,  however,  like  many  other  scenes  of  former 
rural  acti\'ity,  fell  a  \dctim  to  the  industrial  revolution, 
and  the  concentration  of  industries  in  large  centres. 
The  population  steadily  diminished,  and  the  village 
sank  into  a  state  of  hopeless  stagnation.  Such  a  place 
could  only  be  revived  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  with 
the  stimulating  influence  of  urban  associations,  and 
was  singularly  appropriate  for  such  an  experiment  as 
Mr.  Ashbee's. 

WTien  the  guild  was  originally  formed  in  London  in 
1888,  a  school  was  incorporated  with  it.  Unfortunately 
this  school  had  to  be  discontinued  in  1895  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  to  furnish  adequate  support.  But 
within  six  months  of  the  removal  into  Gloucestershire, 
a  similar  school  was  opened  at  Campden.  Its  progress 
has  been  remarkable.  The  number  of  students  has 
risen  from  53  in  1902-1903  to  205  in  1904-1905  :  they 
are  chiefly  agricultural  labourers,  artisans,  small  shop- 
keepers, domestic  servants,  and  pupils  from  the  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  schools.  Instruction  is  pro- 
vided in  the  following  subjects  (the  figures  in  brackets 
show  the  number  of  students  in  each  class)  :  Freehand 
Drawing  (25)  ;  Wood  Carving  (30)  ;  Geometrical 
Drawing  and  Joinery  Construction  (26)  ;  Carpentry 
(40) ;  Gardening  (11) ;  Design  for  South  Kensington 
Competition  (18)  ;  Music  (vocal,  37),  (instrumental, 
27) ;  Cookery  (58) ;  Needlework  (24)  and  Hygiene 
(46).  Next  session  it  is  proposed  to  hold  classes  in 
laundry  work,  housewifery,  and  possibly  dairy-work. 
At  present,  if  Campden  people  want  their  shirts  and 
collars  starched,  they  must  send  them  ten  miles  by 
carrier  to  Evesham  !  In  addition  to  the  regular  classes, 
some  fifteen  lectures  were  given  last  year,  the  total 
attendances  at  which  amoimted  to  4714,  exclusive  of 
those  who  do  not  go  to  classes,  and  are  therefore  not 
reckoned  as  lecture  attendants.  A  glance  at  the  list 
of  lectures  and  register  of  attendances  shows  how  ready 
a  purely  rural  audience  is  to  appreciate  the  best  in 
hterature  and  art.  There  can  be  no  greater  blunder 
than  to  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  talk  dowm  to  a 
country  audience  instead  of  endeavouring  to  elevate 
them.  At  Campden  addresses  were  delivered  upon 
such  subjects  as  "  The  Daj^spring  of  Enghsh  Art  and 
Letters,"  "  The  Growth  and  Influence  of  Music," 
"  Design  in  relation  to  the  Crafts,"  "  The  Garden  City 
Movement,"  and  the  average  attendance  was  85.  The 
premises  consist  of  two  libraries,  a  caretaker's  home, 
room  for  gardening  tools,  &c.,  cookery,  metalwork, 
woodwork  and  carving  class  rooms,  an  enamelling 
room  with  furnace,  a  large  lecture  haU  and  a  good  garden 
with  a  bam,  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  into  a 
gymnasium.  Towards  the  provision  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  made  a  grant 
of  £100  ;  the  Board  of  Education  have  lent  a  first-rate 
collection  of  studies,  pictures,  models,  and  a  case  of 
metalwork  and  objects  of  art  from  the  National  Collec- 
tion, while  the  Ruskin  Museum  of  Sheffield  has  given 
the  temporary  use  of  a  fine  set  of  drawings  and  studies 
prepare      for    Ruskin.     The    cost    of   maintaining    the 


school  for  the  session  ending  March  31,  1905,  was 
£236  6s.  8d.,  and  the  income  amounted  to  £247  19s.  lod., 
as  foUows  •  Grant  from  Gloucestershire  County  Council 
£133,  Grant  from  South  Kensington  £79  i8s.  6d.  (this 
was  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  previous 
year).  Students'  Fees  and  Sale  of  Lecture  Tickets 
£'28  IS.  zod.,  Fees  from  Visitors  to  the  Guild  of  Handi- 
craft £3  19s.  6d.,  and    Prizes    from    South  Kensington 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  is  the  Experi- 
mental Workshop,  established  primarily  for  the  more 
advanced  students,  i.e.,  for  men  engaged  in  different 
branches  of  higher  technical  work,  carpenters,  carvers, 
cabinet  makers,  metalworkers  and  enamellers.  It  is 
open  to  all  bona  fide  students  who  wish  to  try  experi- 
ments in  their  own  time,  for  which  they  get  no  oppor- 
tunity at  their  daily  work.  This  plan  of  the  experi- 
mental shop  follows  the  methods  of  the  London  Poly- 
technics, where  students  are  allowed  to  do  similar 
work.  The  object  is  to  encourage  inventiveness  and 
originality,  enabling  the  men  to  carry  out  ideas  of  their 
own.  And  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Worship- 
ful Companj'  of  Armourers  and  Braziers  are  granting 
a  scholarship  of  £10  annually  to  the  school  for  the  best 
piece  of  metalwork  sent  up  for  exhibition  to  the  Ar- 
mourers' HaU. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
such  schools  as  this  to  the  rural  districts.  By  the 
revival  of  small  local  industries  more  may  be  done  to 
check  the  desertion  of  the  villages  than  by  any  other 
means.  In  School  for  June,  1904,  it  was  shown  how 
for  the  year  1902-1903  Newton,  a  Cambridgeshire 
village  of  about  123  inhabitants,  was  able  to  sell 
£347  OS.  8d.  worth  of  metalwork  through  the  instruc- 
tion provided  by  Mr.  HurreU,  a  former  pupil  of  Mr. 
Ashbee's  in  London,  at  its  continuation  school.  At 
present  the  country  crafts  of  thatching,  wattling, 
walling,  wheelwrighting,  farriery  and  a  number  of 
others,  which  used  to  form  part  of  the  training  of  the 
old-world  agriculturist,  are  almost  extinct,  and  it  is 
Mr.  Ashbee's  aim  to  revive  them.  To  take  a  single 
instance  from  Campden,  much  of  its  beauty  and  that 
of  the  surrounding  villages  consists  in  their  lead-glazed 
stone  mullions.  The  craft  of  lead-glazing,  however, 
is  practically  dead,  and  when  an  architect  wants  to 
reglaze  a  Cotswold  cottage  window,  he  must  as  a  rule 
send  his  sizes  to  a  factory  in  London.  Unquestionably 
the  experiment  at  Campden  owes  its  success  largely  to 
Mr.  Ashbee's  extraordinary  power  of  arousing  enthu- 
siasm and  to  his  whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  work, 
as  well  as  to  the  presence  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft 
in  the  village.  When  that  guild  was  first  started  in 
the  top  floor  of  a  warehouse  on  Commercial  Street,  E., 
in  1888,  it  comprised  three  working  craftsmen  only  with 
three  crafts.  At  the  time  of  its  removal  it  employed 
some  70  men  and  boys,  engaged  in  cabinet  work,  wrought- 
iron,  jewelry,  enamelling,  stamped  leather  and  bookbind- 
ing, while  to-day  it  carries  on  the  work  done  by  William 
Morris  at  the  Kelmscot  Press.  The  chief  cause  for 
moving  into  the  country  was  Mr.  Ashbee's  belief  that 
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better  air  and  a  less  artificial  environment,  with  the 
opportunity  for  each  man  to  have  his  own  garden, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  healthier  families,  happier 
lives,  and  consequently  to  better  work.  The  results 
have  amply  justified  his  opinion.  His  guiding  principle 
has  always  been  that  "  machinery  must  be  relegated 
to  its  proper  place  as  the  tool  and  not  the  master  of 
the  workman,  that  the  life  of  the  producer  is  to  the 
community  a  more  vital  consideration  than  the  cheap 
production  which  ignores  it,  and  that  thus  the  human 
and  ethical  considerations  that  insist  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  workman  are  of  the  first  importance." 
No  visitor  to  the  guild  can  fail  to  observe  how  fully  this 
ideal  may  be  realised  :  every  workman  bears  the  un- 
mistakable stamp  of  keen  intelligence,  vigour,  earnest- 
ness and  sturdy  independence :  he  is  emphatically 
the  master  of  himself  and  his  surroundings.  But, 
although  the  conditions  which  obtain  at  Campden 
cannot  easily  be  reproduced  elsewhere,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  advantage  should  not  be  taken  in  other  coun- 
ties of  these  skilled  men  as  peripatetic  teachers.  Al- 
ready some  of  them  are  so  engaged  in  Kent,  and  I  am 
informed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Education 
Committee  that  "  they  have  proved  in  every  instance 
to  be  skilled  craftsmen  and  efficient  teachers."  The 
majority  of  them  are  engaged  for  the  winter  session 
only  at  a  salary  of  £4  a  week  with  travelling  expenses, 
but  one  is  engaged  for  the  whole  year  at  a  salary  of 
£150. 


While  other  nations  concede  the  principle  of  supply- 
ing children  who  are  forced  to  go  to  school  with  free 
meals  when  they  cannot  feed  themselves,  our  legislators 
shrink  from  "  pauperising  the  proletariat,"  or  some  such 
resonant  phrase  which  condemns  the  system  before  it  is 
heard.  If  we  fear  to  launch  away  on  such  a  scheme, 
it  is  at  least  interesting  to  see  what  others  do.  At  Milan 
it  is  recorded  that  out  of  two  million  and  a  half  meals 
that  were  provided,  rather  more  than  one-quarter  were 
paid  for  by  the  parents  ;  and  the  total  expenditure  for 
this  immense  outlay  was  only  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  !  Reduced  into  English  money,  the 
cost  per  meal  is,  roughly  speaking,  one  penny  :  truly, 
there  is  nothing  here  to  affright  us,  if  we  do  decide  to 
try  the  experiment  ;  but  perhaps  the  English  child 
will  need  more  solid  food  than  satisfies  those  in  summer 
climes. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  K.G.,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  has  appointed  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Cox 
to  the  Professorship  of  Mining  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  South  Kensington,  vacant  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Clement  le  Neve  Foster.  In  view  of  the  changes  in 
organisation  that  may  be  found  desirable  in  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  after 
the  completion  of  the  investigations  now  in  progress  by 
the  Departmental  Committee,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  make  this  appointment  a  temporary  one. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

A  Schoolmaster  on  Schools 

When  one  who  has  spent  a  life  in  teaching  and  in  school 
administration  sets  forth  his  views  on  what  a  boy  may  be 
expected  to  pick  up  in  school  hours,  it  behoves  us  to  listen. 
Mr.  Leighton,  in  this  little  volume,*  starts  off  by  warning 
the  public  that  the  term  "  Education  "  is  very  often  re- 
stricted wrongly  to  that  portion  of  training  that  is  given 
to  a  boy  while  he  is  under  the  care  of  a  master  ;  and  little 
or  no  account  is  taken  of  the  thousand  and  one  influences 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  him  when  he  is  out  of  his 
reach.  This  is  a  very  important  point :  if  it  were  com- 
prehended better  than  it  usually  is,  we  should  hear  less  of  a 
boy's  failure  in  life  being  due  to  his  teacher — a  most  unfair 
but  common  proceeding. 

Our  author  analyses  the  aims  of  education.  One  para- 
graph deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  and  needs  no  comment  : 

"  The  first  theory  of  schooling,  that  nothing  shall  be 
taught  which  is  not  immediately  convertible  into  cash, 
contradicts  the  second,  that  everything  must  be  taught 
which  can  ever  be  needed  or  desired  :  therefore  they  cannot 
both  be  true,  but  both  may  be  false,  and,  in  fact,  are  false, 
though  there  are  people  who  seem  to  hold  both  at  once 
without  apparent  discomfort." 

Coming  to  a  consideration  of  the  various  influences 
which  contribute  to  a  complete  education  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Leighton  asks  us  to  separate  from 
each  other  (i)  personal  facts,  (2)  facts  of  environment  other 
than  (3)  facts  of  schooling.  Under  the  first  heading  he 
includes  the  drawbacks  arising  from  ill-health,  defective 
sight  and  hearing,  limited  intelligence,  and  idleness  in  its 
many  shapes  and  forms.  The  fault  of  idleness,  which  in 
one  of  its  special  cases  the  writer  traces  to  unfavourable 
environment,  may  be  due  to  the  pupil  being  quite  unfitted 
to  receive  secondary  education  :  and  he  maintains  that 
things  will  not  improve  until  schools  are  purged  of  the 
many  who  are  incapable  of  profiting  by  the  education 
received  therein. 

.\s  to  surroundings,  we  read  that  "  the  boys,  plus  the 
choice  of  friends  made  from  among  them,  exercise  far 
more  influence,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  than  any 
master  that  ever  lived  " — and  yet  public  opinion  rarely 
takes  these  things  into  consideration  at  all.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  will  not  altogether  subscribe  to  this  dictum  : 
we  are  prepared  to  say  that  a  master's  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil  is  inevitably  stamped  on  his  pupils  ;  and  that 
this  is  infinitely  more  so  in  the  case  of  an  assistant  than 
of  a  headmaster.  As  our  writer  is  a  headmaster,  he  may 
not  see  this  clearly  :   his  assistants  -will  certainly  do  so. 

After  complaining  of  the  overloading  of  the  curriculum, 
due  chiefly  to  the  claims  of  the  public,  but  in  part  to  the 
desire  of  the  teacher  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost,  Mr. 
Leighton  lays  it  down  that  a  school's  chief  function  is  to 
provide  a  pupil  with  a  soHd  nucleus  of  knowledge  to  which 
a  mass  of  general  information  may  subsequently  be  added. 
How  is  this  to  be  gained  ?  Begin,  says  he,  at  the  beginning 
— in  the  nursery.  "  Backward  "  boys  are  frequently  the 
result  of  either  too  much  or  too  little  care  on  the  part  of 
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parents.  A  boy  must  be  brought  up  to  regard  his  schooling 
as  a  duty  which,  whatever  the  inconvenience,  must  never 
be  shirked.  This  will  inculcate  habits  which  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  business  capacity  later  on.  This  point  needs 
emphasising,  of  course,  chiefly  in  day  schools  :  but  it  is 
noted  that  the  same  principle  is  just  as  important  in 
the  boarding-school  also.  A  boy  must  not  unlearn  in  the 
holidays  or  in  off-hours  what  he  learns  at  school  ;  nor 
must  the  home  be  antagonistic  to  the  school  in  discipline 
or  tone.  If  so,  the  home  may  undo  all  the  good  that  the 
school  has  done.  And  the  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  our 
author  considers  home  environment  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  a  pupil  ;  which  means,  first, 
that  a  day  school  is  superior  to  a  boarding-school — a  view 
which  is  held  by  many  other  educationists  :  and,  secondly, 
that  the  environment  should  contribute  even  more  to 
education  than  schoohng.  Whether  such  an  unusual 
statement  will  obtain  any  support  from  the  parent  it  is 
hard  to  say  ;  but  it  will  be  admitted  by  most  schoolmasters 
— even  by  some  of  those  who  have  tried,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  to  represent  that  their  own  particular  establish- 
ment can  equip  a  boy  completely  for  any  and  every  career. 

When  we  come  to  the  part  of  the  book  which  treats  of 
the  relative  value  of  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  we 
find  some  interesting  arguments  against  the  science  training 
which  our  reformers  are  so  anxious  for  us  to  adopt.  It  is 
contended  that  it  does  no  more  to  develop  the  intelligence 
than  any  other  study,  and  that  the  oft-quoted  boy  who 
had  "  received  a  classical  education,"  and  could  not  write 
grammatically  or  learn  science,  was  probably  a  boy  who 
either  did  not,  or  could  not,  concentrate  his  attention  upon 
anything. 

Mr.  Leighton  holds  a  brief  for  the  Classics,  but  this  is  not 
a  complete  description  of  his  book  by  any  means.  It 
abounds  in  an  infinite  variety  of  epigrammatic  and  truthful 
obiter  dicta  which  nobody  but  a  hard-working  schoolmaster 
(and  a  shrewd  observer  at  that)  could  possibly  have  com- 
piled. Those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  complex 
organism — the  human  boy— only  from  casually  meeting 
him  in  the  world  outside  know  little  of  his  wa^'S  in  the 
composite  life  of  a  school  :  it  would  do  a  world  of  good  to 
some  of  our  theorists  if  they  could  be  dumped  down  sud- 
denly in  the  middle  of  an  idle  or  (for  variety)  an  unruly 
class-room.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  headmaster's 
caustic  style,  containing  a  fact  which  every  practical 
teacher  will  admit  to  be  true. 

"  It  is  something  of  a  shock  to  discover  how  large  is  the 
proportion  of  boys  who  are  quite  unmoved  by  the  remote 
interest  of  success  in  life,  or  the  nearer  interest  of  prize- 
winning,  or  even  the  immediate  interest  of  avoiding  col- 
lisions with  discipline.  One  might  suppose  that  the  most 
frivolous  would  rather  face  half  an  hour's  honest  and 
useful  work  on  Friday  evening  than  an  hour's  penal  drud- 
gery on  Saturday  afternoon  :  and  so  lie  would  in  a  general 
way — but  not  on  Friday  evening." 

Mr.  Leighton  has  tried  the  "  self-interest  "  incentive  to 
education  :  he  introduced,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
modern  languages  and  science  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  a  school  in  the  centre  of  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  district  :    what  is  the  result  ? 

"  I  supposed  I  was  offering  a  chance  of  success  to  boys 
who  would  otherwise  have  had  no  chance  ;  but  I  have  not 
had  any  ground  for  believing  that  this  has  actually  hap- 
pened in  a  single  instance  within  my  own  observation." 


Poor  comfort  :  yes,  to  those  who  think  that  utility 
should  be  the  mainspring  of  all  education.  Luckily  there 
are  some  schoolmasters  who  think  and  act  otherwise. 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  our  readers  :  it  may 
open  the  eyes  of  some  theorists. 


Man  a  Rebel  Against  Nature 

By  Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong 

"  Man  is  ...  a  part  of  Nature,  a  product  of  the  definite 
and  orderly  evolution  which  is  universal  ;  a  being  resulting 
from  and  driven  by  the  one  great  nexus  of  mechanisms 
which  we  call  Nature.  He  stands  alone,  face  to  face  with 
that  relentless  mechanism.  It  is  his  destiny  to  understand 
and  to  control  it."~-NatHre  and  Man.  The  Romanes 
Lecture,  1905.  By  Edwin  Ray  Lankester.  Oxford:  At 
the  Clarendon  Press.  (London  :  Henry  Frowde,  Amen 
Comer,  E.C.     2s.) 

"  Man  is  a  tool-using  animal.  Weak  in  himself  and  of 
small  stature,  he  stands  on  a  basis,  at  most,  for  the  flattest- 
soled,  of  some  half  square  foot,  insecurely  enough  ;  has 
to  straddle  out  his  legs  lest  the  very  wind  supplant  him. 
Feeblest  of  bipeds  !  Three  quintals  are  a  crushing  load 
for  him  ;  the  steer  of  the  meadows  tosses  him  aloft  like  a 
waste  rag.  Nevertheless,  he  can  use  tools,  can  devise 
tools  ;  with  these  the  granite  mountain  melts  into  hght 
dust  before  him.  He  kneads  glowing  iron  as  if  it  were 
soft  paste  ;  seas  are  his  smooth  highway,  wind  and  fire 
his  unwearying  steeds.  Nowhere  do  we  find  him  without 
tools  ;  without  tools  he  is  nothing,  with  tools  he  is  all."— 
Sartor  Resartus.     Book  I.,  Chap.  v. 

"  They  [the  Japanese]  stated  to  Russia  at  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiations  which  ended  in  war  their  conditions  of 
peace.  From  these  they  never  turned  away.  It  was  at 
the  beginning  an  irreducible  minimum,  so  moderate,  so 
reasoned,  that  reduction  was  to  their  minds  out  of  the 
question.  ...  I  can  only  give  you  my  impression,  derived 
from  a  high  source,  that  their  minds  are  made  up.  Every 
form  of  diplomacy  and  of  courtesy  will  be  observed,  but 
what  the  Japanese  appear  to  intend  is  that  Russia  shall 
understand  that  these  conditions  are  to  take  or  leave. 
Discussion,  yes  ;  explanation  and  ample  statement  of  the 
Japanese  views  and  reasons,  patient  hearing  for  the  Russian 
views  but  an  implacable  purpose  beneath  it  all."— The 
Times  Correspondent  on  the  Japanese  Peace  Conference, 
Friday,  Aug.   11,  1905. 

The  essay  from  which  the  first  of  the  above  passages 
is  taken  may  be  commended  to  every  teacher  as  one 
to  be  read,  pondered  over,  thoroughly  mastered  and 
used  as  a  guide  to  professional  practice  :  a  more  weighty 
and,  at  the  same  time,  temperate  exposition  in  popular 
terms  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the  modern  scien- 
tific doctrine  of  man's  position  in  face  of  the  world 
could  not  well  have  been  written. 

Man,  as  Professor  Lankester  points  out,  cannot  be 
conceived  of  as  originating  by  "  chance  "—the  Nature- 
searchers  of  to-day  admit  no  such  possibiUty  as 
"  chance  " — in  fact,  the  conclusion  that  man  is  a  part 
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of  Nature  is  a  specific  assertion  that  he  is  the  pre- 
destined outcome  of  an  orderly,  to  a  large  extent  "  per- 
ceptible," mechanism.  Excepting  man,  the  "struggle 
for  existence  "  throughout  the  vegetable  and  animal 
world  is  the  struggle  among  the  superabundant  young 
of  a  given  species  in  a  given  area — between  individuals 
of  the  same  species,  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins, 
not  between  different  species — to  obtain  the  necessary 
food,  to  escape  from  voracious  enemies  and  gain  pro- 
tection from  excesses  of  heat,  cold,  moisture  and  dry- 
ness. Animal  population  does  not  increase,  although 
locally  and  from  time  to  time,  owing  to  exceptional 
circumstances,  a  species  may  multiply  here  and  decrease 
there.  The  pressure  and  competition  in  Nature  is 
severe  between  the  members  of  one  and  the  same 
species  precisely  because  they  are  of  the  same  species 
and  have  the  same  needs.  In  Nature's  struggle  for 
existence,  death  is  the  fate  of  the  vanquished.  A 
distinctive  quahty  in  the  beauty  of  natural  productions 
in  which  man  dehghts  is  due  to  the  unobtrusive  and  yet 
tremendous  slaughter  of  the  unfit  which  is  incessantly 
going  on  and  the  absolute  restriction  of  the  privi- 
lege of  parentage  to  the  happy  few  who  attain  to  the 
standard  described  as  "  the  fittest." 

But  the  mental  qualities  which  have  developed  in 
man  are  of  such  unprecedented  power  and  so  far 
dominate  everything  else  in  his  activities  as  a  living 
organism  that  they  have  to  a  very  large  extent,  if  not 
entirely,  cut  him  off  from  the  general  operation  of 
that  process  of  natural  selection  and  survival  of  the 
fittest  which  up  to  their  appearance  had  been  the  law 
of  the  living  world.  Knowledge,  reason,  self-con- 
sciousness, will,  are  the  attributes  of  man.  He  is  Nature's 
rebel.  Where  Nature  says  "  Die ! "  Man  says  "  I 
will  live  !  "  The  standard  raised  by  the  rebel  man  is 
not  that  of  "  fitness  "  to  the  conditions  proffered  by 
extra-human  nature,  but  is  one  of  an  ideal  comfort, 
prosperity  and  conscious  joy  in  life — imposed  by  the 
will  of  man  and  involving  a  control  and  in  important 
respects  a  subversion,  of  what  were  Nature's  methods 
of  dealing  with  life  before  she  had  produced  her  in- 
surgent son. 

But  Man  has  set  difficulties  in  his  own  path.  In  the 
extra-human  system  of  Nature,  says  Professor  Lankester, 
there  is  no  disease  and  there  is  no  conjunction  of  in- 
compatible forms  of  Ufe  such  as  man  has  brought  about 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  ;  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
necessarily  eliminates  those  diseased  or  liable  to  disease. 
It  seems  to  be  a  legitimate  view  that  every  disease  to 
which  animals  (and  probably  plants  also)  are  liable, 
excepting  as  a  transient  and  very  exceptional  occurrence, 
is  due  to  man's  interference.  Most,  if  not  all,  animals 
in  extra-human  conditions,  including  the  minuter 
things  such  as  insects,  shell-fish  and  invisible  aquatic 
organisms,  have  been  brought  into  a  condition  of  "  ad- 
justment"  to  their  parasites  as  well  as  the  other  condi- 
tions in  which  they  live  :  it  is  this  most  delicate  and 
efficient  balance  of  Nature  which  man  everywhere 
upsets.  Man  "treats"  disease,  he  staves  off  "the 
adjustment    by    death"    and    thus    accumulates    vast 


populations  of  unadjusted  human  beings,  animals  and 
plants,  which  from  time  to  time  are  ravaged  by  disease 
— producing  uncertainty  and  chsmay  in  human  society. 
But  within  the  past  few  years  the  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  has  become  so  far  advanced  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  practical  certainty  that,  by  the  unstinted 
application  of  known  methods  of  investigation  and 
controlling  action,  all  epidemic  disease  could  be  abolished 
within  a  period  so  short  as  fifty  years.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  the  employment  of  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand. So  httle  is  this  matter  understood  or  appre- 
ciated, however,  that  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  States,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  do 
not  even  know  that  such  protection  is  possible  ;  others, 
again,  are  so  far  from  an  intelligent  view  as  to  its  im- 
portance, that  they  actually  entertain  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  were  there  more  disease  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  the  weakly  surplus  population  ! 

Owing  to  causes  which  are  not  far  to  seek,  traditional 
education  has  deprived  the  well-to-do  class  of  a  know- 
ledge of  and  interest  in,  man's  relation  to  Nature  and 
of  his  power  and  necessity  to  control  natural  processes. 
Consequently,  the  clearer  apprehension,  so  recently 
attained,  of  man's  origin  and  destiny  and  of  the  enormous 
powers  of  which  he  has  actually  the  control,  has  not 
led  to  any  very  obvious  change  in  the  attitude  of  re- 
sponsible leaders  of  human  activaty  in  the  great  civilised 
communities  of  the  world.  They  still  attach  little  or 
no  importance  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of 
Nature  :  they  remain  fixed  in  the  old  ruts  of  traditional 
ignorance  and  obstinately  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  past,  still  beheving  that  the  teachings  and  sayings 
of  antiquity  and  the  contemplation,  not  to  say  the  de- 
tailed enumeration,  of  the  blunders  and  crimes  of  its 
ancestors,  can  furnish  mankind  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  its  future  progress. 

Such,  almost  entirely  in  his  own  words,  is  Professor 
Lankester's  main  argument,  such  his  plaint,  such  his 
warning.     And  his  remedy  is  a  simple  one  : 

It  would  seem,  that  if  the  ancient  universities  at- 
tached a  greater,  even  a  predominant,  importance  to 
the  studies  which  lead  to  the  knowledge  and  control 
of  Nature,  the  schools  would  follow  their  example 
and  that  the  governing  class  of  the  country  would 
become  acquainted  with  the  urgent  need  for  more 
knowledge  of  the  kind  and  for  the  immediate  applica- 
tion in  public  affairs  of  that  knowledge  which  exists. 
It  would  seem  that  in  Great  Britain,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  not  be  necessary,  were  the  universities  alive  to 
the  situation,  to  await  the  pressure  of  democracy  but 
that  a  better  and  more  rapid  mode  of  development 
would  obtain  ;  the  influential  and  trusted  leaders  of 
the  community  would  set  the  example  in  seeking  and 
using  for  the  good  of  the  State  the  new  knowledge  of 
Nature.  The  world  has  seen  with  admiration  and 
astonishment  the  entire  people  of  Japan  follow  the 
example  of  its  governing  class  in  the  almost  sudden 
adoption  of  the  knowledge  and  control  of  Nature  as 
the  purpose  of  national  education  and  the  guide  of 
State  administration.     It  is  possible  that  in  a  less  rapid 
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and  startling  manner  our  old  universities  may,  at  no 
distant  date,  influence  the  intellectual  life  of  the  more 
fortunate  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  consequently  of 
the  entire  community. 

I  did  not  think  that  my  friend  the  essayist  was  of 
so  sanguine  a  disposition  as  he  appears  to  be  from  this 
passage. 

For  things  here  are  very  much  as  they  were  sixty 
odd  years  ago,  although  Japan  has  been  reformed 
since  the  School  Board  became  an  English  institution. 
The  picture  drawn  in  the  chapter  on  Pedagogy  in 
"  Sartor  Resartus  "  is  still  a  fair  presentment  of  the  facts  : 
"  How  has  our  head  on  the  outside  a  pohshed  hat,"  would 
Towgood  exclaim,  "  and  in  the  inside  vacancy  or  a  froth 
of  vocables  and  attorney-logic  !  At  a  smsdl  cost  men 
are  educated  to  make  leather  into  shoes  ;  but  at  a  great 
cost,  what  am  I  educated  to  make  ?  By  heaven, 
brother  !  what  I  have  already  eaten  and  worn,  as  I 
came  thus  far,  would  endow  a  considerable  hospital 
of   incurables." 

It  is  only  necessary,  however,  to  take  the  next  sentence 
— "  Man,  indeed,"  I  would  answer,  "  has  a  digestive 
faculty,  which  must  be  kept  working,  were  it  even 
partly  by  stealth.  But  as  for  our  miseducation,  make 
not  bad  worse  ;  waste  not  the  time  yet  ours  in  trampling 
on  thistles  because  they  have  yielded  us  no  figs.  Frisch 
ZH,  Bruder !  Here  are  books  and  we  have  brains  to 
read  them  ;  here  is  a  whole  earth  and  a  whole  heaven 
and  we  have  eyes  to  look  on  them.  Frisch  zu  !  " — 
to  add  to  it  Carlyle's  unsurpassable  definition  of  "  man 
as  a  tool-using  animal" — and  a  complete  practical 
policy  of  education  lies  before  us. 

The  difficulty  is  to  secure  obedience  to  any  such 
mandate.  Confidence  in  the  Government  is  gone, 
and  the  Government  has  no  self-confidence,  as  shown 
by  the  recent  appeal  by  headmasters  to  make  Greek 
compulsory,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  it  woxild  dis- 
appear from  the  schools  :  a  clear  confession  that  they  had 
lost  control  and  were  no  longer  able  to  persuade  the 
public  that  their  antiquated  wares  were  of  the  value  at 
which  they  apprize  them.  Still  the  party  is  nominally 
in  power.  And  leaders  are  wanting  on  the  other  side  ; 
above  all,  a  clear  statement  of  a  practical  policy.  For 
the  most  part,  we  are  talking  somewhat  at  random  ; 
few  really  know  what  is  meant ;  we  have  no  organisa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  a  state  of  war  prevails.  The  Nature- 
searchers  are  bent  on  deposing  the  academic  party  ; 
the  minds  of  their  leaders  are  made  up  ;  beneath  all 
the  discussion  reigns  an  implacable  purpose  ;  and  they 
will  succeed  eventually.  It  were  well  that  some  sense 
of  our  national  peril  could  be  brought  home  to  their 
opponents,  so  that  the  necessary  reforms  might  be 
initiated  without  delay. 

It  is  the  fashion  at  present  for  politicians  connected 
with  education  to  talk  of  the  supreme  value  of  literary 
studies  :  yet  how  many  literary  men  can  appreciate 
the  writings  of  the  one  literary  man  of  our  time  who 
has  shown  himself  alive  to  the  significance  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Nature-searchers,  who,  in  this  respect, 
is  the  forerunner  of  a  higher  class  of  writer  to  arise  in 


the  future  when  our  universities  shall  have  learnt  what 
constitutes  true  culture.  The  poet's  wonderful  power  of 
compression  is  nowhere  more  clearly  manifest  than  in 
the  exquisite  verse  : 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, — ■ 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies  : — 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all  and  all  in  all, — 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

Or  in  hues  such  as  the  following  : 

They  say, 
The  solid  earth  whereon  we  tread 

In  tracts  of  fluent  heat  began 

And  grew  to  seeming-random  forms. 
The  seeming  prey  of  cyclic  storms 

Till  at  the  last  arose  the  man  ; 

Or  in  these  : 

"  There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 
O  earth  !   what  changes  hast  thou  seen  ! 
There,  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows  and  they  flow 

From  form  to  form  and  nothing  stands  ; 
They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go." 

Such  poetry  cannot  be  compassed  even  by  the  "  cul- 
tured "  literary  man,  destitute  as  he  is  of  all  "  scientific  " 
training. 

Professor  Lankester  specially  calls  attention  to 
Tennyson's  verse  on  the  flower  as  expressive  of  the 
significance  and  the  immeasurable  importance  of  the 
knowledge  of  Nature  to  philosophy  and  the  highest 
regions  of  speculative  thought.  But  may  it  not  also 
serve  to  give  point  and  precision  to  the  teaching  of 
botany  ?  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  instruction 
in  this  subject  is  in  too  many  cases  purely  formal  and 
little  short  of  worthless  ;  if  teachers  would  aim  at 
giving  the  verse  some  real  depth  of  meaning,  while 
imprinting  it  on  the  memory  of  their  pupils,  they  would 
go  far  towards  carrying  out  the  scheme  which  he  fore- 
shadows. And  Geography  (including  Geology)  will 
have  been  taught  to  some  purpose  when  all  who  read 
their  Tennyson  can  understand  why  it  is  that 

"  The  hills  are  shadows 

and  nothing  stands." 

In  future  the  injunction  "  to  consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field  "  should  receive  more  consideration  than  it  has 
met  with  hitherto,  especially  from  the  clergy.  Without 
lessening  its  poetic  force,  teachers  can  now  show  that 
it  embodies  a  false  philosophy — that  the  lilies  both 
toil  and  spin  unceasingly  ;  indeed,  when  flowers  come 
to  be  regarded  not  as  beautiful  objects  alone  but  also 
as  distinct  with  life  and  there  is  some  understanding  of 
that  life,  some  progress  will  have  been  made  towards 
understanding  ourselves.  No  one  undervalues  the  claims 
of  literary  culture  as  part  of  general  higher  education  nor 
contemplates  its  neglect — it  was  quite  unnecessary  for 
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Sir  Richard  Jebb  to  become  its  advocate  at  Cape  Town. 
But  what  we  do  deplore  is  that  the  training  ordinarily 
given — even  that  thought  of  by  the  advocates  of  literary 
culture  and  prescribed  in  official  schedules — in  no  sense 
constitutes  true  culture.  Reading  can  no  longer  be 
learnt  from  books  alone — the  position  of  the  literary  man 
will  ere  long  be  that  of  the  artist,  in  that  he  will  find  him- 
self compelled  to  resort  to  Nature  for  inspiration.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  Universities  that  writings  such  as  those 
of  Charles  Kingsley,  for  example,  have  had  little  if  any 
influence  on  his  cloth.  If  sermons  and  stories  such  as  he 
preached — teachers  will  find  these  far  superior  to  any 
technical  literature  on  the  subject — were  heard  some- 
times in  place  of  the  "  siUy  sermons  "  of  which,  Sir  J. 
Crichton  Browne  has  recently  complained,  the  Church 
might  have  some  chance  of  retaining  the  suffrages  of  the 
more  reflective  members  of  the  community,  which  it  is 
now  losing  rapidly,  owing  to  the  presumptuous  ignorance 
of  so  many  of  its  ministrants. 

At  the  present  critical  period,  when  the  State  is 
seeking  to  dominate  the  schools,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  pohcy  advocated  should  be  a  wise  one,  calculated 
to  meet  the  recognised  requirements  of  the  times.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  such  is  not  the  case  and  that  we 
are  even  embarked  on  a  retrograde  course. 

As  Professor  Lankester  states  :  "  We  desire  to  make 
the  chief  subject  of  education,  both  in  school  and  in 
college,  a  knowledge  of  Nature  as  set  forth  in  the 
sciences  which  are  spoken  of  as  physics,  chemistry,  geology, 
and  biology.  We  think  that  all  education  should  con- 
sist, in  the  first  place,  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  on 
account  of  its  commanding  importance  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  community.  We  think  that 
every  man  of  even  a  moderate  amount  of  education 
should  have  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
subjects  to  enable  him,  at  any  rate,  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  to  take  an  interest  in  their  progress  and 
application  to  human  life.  In  fact,  we  should  wish  to 
see  the  classical  and  historical  scheme  of  education 
entirely  abandoned  and  its  place  taken  by  a  scheme 
of  education  in  the  knowledge  of  Nature.  At  the  same 
time,  we  wish  to  see  a  serviceable  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  and  a  real  acquaintance  with  the  beauties 
of  EngUsh  and  other  literature  substituted  for  the  present 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  teach  effectively  either  the 
language  or  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

But  to  impart  the  knowledge  of  Nature  which  Prof. 
Lankester  has  in  contemplation,  the  training  in  the 
sciences  referred  to  must  be  very  different  in  character 
from  that  which  is  now  given  in  schools — and  it  is  in 
this  direction  that  the  opportunity  of  the  Universities 
lies  :  it  is  for  them  to  develop  suitable  and  sound 
methods  of  teaching.  Of  this  their  office  they  have  as 
yet  but  faint  conception  ! 

The  Government  programme  does  no  more  than 
tinker  with  the  existing  state  of  affairs  and  in  no  way 
carries  out  such  a  scheme.  To  give  one  example, 
after  the  most  careful  consideration,  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  a  few  years  ago,  decided  to  give 
grants  to  secondary  schools  in  which  so  few  as  four 


hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  science,  regarding 
this  as  the  very  shortest  possible  period  within  which 
any  instruction  could  be  given  effectively ;  the  Board 
of  Education,  very  soon  after  assuming  the  control, 
reduced  the  period  to  three  hours  and  this  year  has 
reduced  it  to  two  hours.  The  moral  effect  such  a  policy 
must  have  is  only  too  obvious.  It  is  well  known  that 
in  the  case  of  very  many  grant  earning  schools  the 
minimum  will  most  carefully  be  taken  as  the  max- 
imum period.  Those  who  have  experience  in  such 
matters  have  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  change  :  it  is 
clear  proof  to  us  that  the  Board  has  failed  to  under- 
stand the  great  need  in  which  the  nation  stands  of  a 
more  practical  scheme  of  training. 


A  Pioneer  Inspector 


1820— 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

III. 

The  geographical  section  of  these  papers  will  close 
fittingly  with  some  account  of  the  hardships  inseparable 
from  the  Inspector's  horse-and-gig  existence.  What  the 
customary  methods  of  travelhng  meant  will  be  gathered 
easily  from  the  following  extracts. 

Griffith  had  been  compelled  to  leave  his  tour  on  m^gent 
family  business.  Here  is  his  explanation  to  the  Com- 
mittee : 

"  I  left  Gracehill  on  Wednesday,  February  15,  and 
returned  on  Wednesday,  March  4. 

"  I  undertook  the  journey  most  reluctantly,  both  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  travelling  to  and  fro  in  covered 
carriages,  and  of  exposing  myself  to  a  return  of  the 
illness  by  which  I  have  been  so  long  afflicted.  Two  or 
three  days  after  my  arrival  in  DubHn  I  found  my  chest 
so  much  oppressed  that  I  had  30  oz.  of  blood  extracted 
from  my  arm.  This,  I  think,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
and  from  thence  until  the  succeeding  Monday  I  was  but 
one  day  out  of  doors.  I  could  get  no  inside  seat  in  the 
coach  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  and  was  consequently 
obhged  to  defer  my  departure  until  Tuesday." 

We  step  direct  into  a  travel  era  strange  and  forgotten 
when  we  find  a  passenger  kept  for  three  days,  from  the 
journey  from  Dublin  to  Antrim,  because  unable  to  secure 
the  protection  of  a  cover  over  his  head. 

The  ordinary  travel  experiences  he  describes  as  follows, 
in  applying  for  temporary  relief  owing  to  ill-health  : 

"  Much  as  I  value  the  situation  I  hold,  my  health  is  of 
far  more  consequence  to  me,  and  no  consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  take  the  most  hkely  step  that  could  possibly 
be  devised  at  this  time  to  destroy  it. 

"  To  expose  myself  day  after  day  to  wet  and  cold, 
and  night  after  night  to  damp  beds,  is  a  thing  the  Com- 
mittee surely  would  not  require  of  me  if  they  knew  the 
danger  I  have  been  in. 
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"  I  beg  as  a  favour  to  commence  at  Gracehill.  ...  I 
could  commence  at  Gracehill  forthwith,  but  could  not  go 
to  Dublin  sooner  than  April  i." 

A  letter  written  on  a  previous  tour  shows  that  Griffith 
had  only  too  good  reason  for  his  apprehensions. 

"  For  some  time  I  have  had  no  heart  for  exertions, 
my  health  is  wretchedly  bad,  and  I  am  lost  for  want  of 
sleep.  The  cause  of  all  this  is  a  dreadful  attack  of 
rheumatism,  which  is  not  growing  better.  This  morning 
it  was  seven  o'clock  before  I  began  to  sleep." 

If  the  life  was  hard  on  the  man,  it  was  hard  on  the 
horse  too.  In  Griffith's  monthly  diaries  a  frequent 
entry  is  "  horse  unable  to  travel."  Sometimes  even 
a  second  horse  failed.  Writing  from  Armagh  in  1823, 
he  says  :  "  Have  this  moment  returned  here  after  a  walk 
of  fourteen  miles  (the  second  horse  being  worn  out). 

"  Of  late  I  have  generally  walked  from  fifteen  to 
three-and-twenty  miles  before  my  dinner." 

The  medical  treatment  for  horses  resembled  that 
commonly  prescribed  for  their  masters,  as  this  diary 
entry  shows  :  "  Set  out  early — heavy  rainfall — my 
horse  being  unable  to  travel,  returned  to  Antrim,  and 
had  him  bled." 

Naturally,  the  roads  which  played  havoc  with  gigs  and 
horses  sometimes  presented  difficulties  both  formidable 
and  dangerous.  Of  one  of  the  Donegal  roads  Griffith 
writes  :  "  Decidedly  the  worst  and  most  dangerous 
road  in  Ireland,  and  it  might  be  well  to  caution  the  next 
Inspector  to  go  round  about  seventy  miles  rather  than 
attempt  it." 

Returning  himself  upon  a  subsequent  occasion, 
Griffith  neglected  to  put  his  own  advice  into  practice. 
He  thus  describes  what  happened  :  "  Being  obliged  to 
wait  for  low  water,  in  order  to  cross  the  Giddore,  I  could 
not  set  out  until  after  breakfast.  The  Committee  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  of  this  journey  from 
the  fact  that  I  was  obhged  to  have  seven  or  eight  men  to 
carry  my  gig  across  parts  of  the  road." 

Quite  incidentally,  in  a  letter  dealing  with  other 
matters,  he  alludes  to  "an  upset  which  nearly  cost 
me  my  life."  It  reads  as  if  catastrophes  of  the  kind 
were  common,  this  particular  occurrence  only  claiming 
mention  as  being  more  serious  than  usual. 

A  constant  difficulty  with  Griffith  was  lack  of  funds. 
His  small  income  and  his  many  expenses  prevented  the 
possibihty  of  having  money  in  hand.  He  was,  therefore, 
dependent  upon  the  travelling  allowances  which  the 
Secretary  remitted  in  instalments  to  places  along  the 
route.  The  slowness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  posts 
made  it  not  easy  for  either  party  to  calculate  times  of 
arrival  precisely.  In  the  case  to  which  the  following 
letter  refers,  there  is  an  office  noting  which  shows  that 
the  Secretary  was  not  to  blame.  This,  however,  did  not 
make  things  easier  for  the  Inspector,  and  we  can  sym- 
pathise with  his  complaint.  "  To  be  in  a  strange  place 
without  a  farthing,  and  without  business  "  (the  inspec- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  schools  being  completed),  "  at 
a  time,  too,  when  the  monthly  advances  are  due,  is 
most  embarrassing  to  me.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  used 
so  much  exertions  as  in  the  past  month, — here  is  my 


reward.  ...  I  think  you  cannot  well  imagine  the  great 
inconvenience  to  which  disappointment  of  this  kind 
subjects  me.  .  .  .  To-morrow  I  shall  be  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  Raphoe,  but  I  have  no  money,  and  must  stop  till 
I  hear  from  you." 

The  Committee  were  punctilious  as  to  the  proper 
acknowledgment  of  their  payments  ;  but  receipt  stamps 
were  not  always  procurable.  What  an  old-world 
atmosphere  is  before  us  in  this  letter  :  "I  have  got  a 
stamp  at  length,  and  enclose  my  receipt  for  the  quarter's 
salary.  The  stamp  offices  of  this  county  (TjTone)  are 
at  present  under  inspection,  and,  except  in  the  large 
towns,  the  stock  has  been  transferred  to  the  county 
distributor.     This  accounts  for  my  delay." 

It  may  be  that  not  the  least  of  the  perils  of  the  way 
arose  from  the  kind  of  medical  attention  the  Inspectors 
were  liable  to  receive.  One  illustration  has  been  given 
above  ;   here  is  another  : 

"  As  usual  I  got  very  severe  cold  in  DubHn  which 
affects  my  throat  and  chest,  and  has  confined  me  to  the 
house  since  Tuesday  evening,  when  I  arrived  here, 
intending  to  proceed  next  morning  to  Enniskillen,  had 
I  been  able.  Finding  myself  growing  worse,  and 
apprehending  an  inflammatory  attack,  I  sent  into  Cavan 
(seven  miles  hence)  for  a  medical  gentleman,  whose 
certificate  I  enclose  you.  I  hope  and  trust  I  shall  be 
sufficiently  restored  to  health  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
to  resume  my  inspection." 

The  doctor's  certificate  still  hes  within  the  fold  of  the 
letter.  Those  who  read  it  now  will  think  that  the 
"  medical  gentleman  "  took  adequate  steps  for  securing 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  it  contains  : 

"  I  have  visited  Mr.  Wm.  V.  Griffith,  who  is  attacked 
with  severe  cold,  has  been  copiously  bled,  and  will  be 
unfit  to  attend  to  business  for  some  days." 

From  the  geographical  we  pass  to  the  educational 
atmosphere  in  which  Griffith  moved.  The  difficulties  he 
had  to  face  in  becoming  famihar  with  it  will  help  us  to  be 
tolerant  where  we  do  not  agree  ;  we  shall  not  refuse 
admiration  for  his  zeal,  even  should  we  be  unable  to 
accept  his  views. 

Then,  as  now,  the  Presbyterians  were  numerous  in 
the  North.  Griffith  thus  describes  their  educational 
attitude : 

"  The  number  of  people  who  had  set  out  in  life  without 
encouraging  prospects,  and  have  retired  from  their 
business  or  profession  with  ample  independence,  and 
the  merited  respect  of  all  who  have  known  them,  is  very 
remarkable. 

"  When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  South  and  West 
such  instances  are  extremely  rare,  we  may  impute  these 
opposite  effects  to  opposite  causes — the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge  in  one  case,  the  restraint  imposed  upon  it 
in  the  other. 

"  Independently  of  the  love  of  knowledge  in  the 
abstract,  the  Presbyterians  perceive  the  immediate 
advantage  it  confers,  and  consider  instruction  almost 
indispensable. 

"  They  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  ignorance  under  any 
circumstances,  and  feeling  the  free  use  of  the  Bible  to 
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be  one  of  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  their  religious 
profession,  they  would  not  hsten  to  any  proposition 
that  was  aimed  at  the  limitation  of  it. 

"  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  interests  his  people  more  than  that  which 
relates  to  the  estabhshment  of  Scriptural  schools,  and 
they  appear  to  set  a  high  value  on  the  subordinate  part 
they  are  permitted  to  take  in  this  important  work. 

"  When  they  have  subscribed,  a  Committee,  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer  are  appointed,  on  whom  the  immediate 
care  of  the  school  devolves.  They  elect  and  control  the 
master, — not  infrequently  they  counteract  the  wishes  of 
the  minister." 

A  passage  too  long  for  quotation  follows,  in  which 
Griffith  explains  that  the  difficulty  between  congrega- 
tions and  ministers  usually  arises  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  people  to  co-operate  in  the  introduction  of  new 
and  improved  methods.  He  regrets  the  delay  thus  caused, 
but  he  finds  compensation  in  the  very  real  interest 
which  the  congregation  take.  They  subscribe,  they 
work,  they  -visit,  they  superintend.  From  this  it  results 
that  progress,  if  slow,  is  sure.  Popular  government, 
while  it  retards  temporary,  ensures  permanent  results. 

In  the  County  Down  Griffith  finds  the  most  complete 
illustration  of  this  Presbyterian  zeal  for  education.  In 
his  general  report  for  1827  he  says  : 

"  The  preponderance  of  schools  in  Down  is  so  great 
that  I  felt  much  disposed  upon  the  present  occasion  to 
apply  myself  to  that  one  county.  There  are  as  many 
well-regulated  schools  to  be  found  in  it  as  in  some  dis- 
tricts comprising  a  large  proportion  of  a  province  ; 
and  it  possesses  not  only  the  best  educated,  but  the  most 
thrifty,  comfortable,  and  religious  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland." 

The  prevalence  of  good  schools  in  Down  was  due  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society.  Griffith 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  investigating  the  origin  of 
so  much  educational  activity,  but  he  found  few  if  any 
traces  of  it  before  the  Society  got  to  work.  "  There  is, 
accordingly,"  he  says,  "  a  strong  sense  of  obligation 
towards  the  Society  among  this  people,  and  I  appre- 
hend that  the  first  opinion  with  respect  to  a  system  of 
education  ever  placed  upon  record  by  the  Synod  of  Ulster 
was  in  1826,  when  that  body  declared  that  the  Society 
'  had  conferred  the  most  important  benefits  in  the  great 
work  of  education  among  the  poor  of  Ireland.'  " 

The  report  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  increasing  favour 
with  which  the  system  of  the  Society  is  regarded  by  the 
clergy  of  the  Estabhshed  Church  "  as  best  calculated  to 
win  the  confidence  of  a  mixed  population  "  ;  it  is  noted 
that  in  Down,  Roman  Catholic  hostility  has  been  confined 
to  two  cases  of  opposition,  both  of  which  were  unfuc- 
cessful  ;  and  then  there  occurs  a  section  with  reference  to 
the  nobihty  and  gentry,  whose  interest  as  a  picture  of  the 
time  will  justify  somewhat  full  quotation. 

"  With  regard  to  the  importance  of  educating  the 
lower  classes,  and  the  duty  of  contributing  towards 
the  accomphshment  of  that  object,  I  think  it  may  be 
said  there  is  no  second  opinion  among  the  nobility  and 
gentry   of   the   district.     The   efforts   of   one   noble   in- 


dividual have  been  so  distinguished  that  it  cannot  be 
deemed  invidious  to  particularise  him.  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  I  allude  to  Lord  Downshire,  the  President  of 
the  Society.  The  course  he  adopts  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  schools  upon  his  extensive  estates  is  most 
judicious.  In  no  case  is  a  school-house  built  exclusively 
at  his  expense.  The  quantum  of  his  assistance  is 
regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  people.  .  .  .  But,  useful  as  the 
assistance  thus  afforded  to  his  tenantry  undoubtedly  is, 
his  anxious  solicitude  about  the  schools,  his  personal 
superintendence  of  them,  the  countenance  and  support 
with  which  he  cheers  the  natural  efforts  of  the  poor  man 
to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  his  children,  are  of 
infinitely  greater  consequence,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
valued.  .  .  . 

"  Every  alternate  year  Lord  Downshire  causes  the 
children  belonging  to  the  schools  on  his  estates  to  collect 
at  Hillsborough.  The  teachers,  a  certain  number  of 
the  local  committees,  and  the  gentry  of  the  surrounding 
county  are  invited.  In  autumn  (1827)  1575  children 
assembled,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  neatness  of 
their  appearance,  or  the  propriety  of  their  conduct. 
They  were  kindly  noticed  by  their  noble  benefactors, 
who  conferred  with  the  masters  and  managers  of  the 
various  schools  concerning  their  well-being. 

"  To  regard  this  as  a  mere  festive  scene  would  be  to 
overlook  its  best  features — the  good  feehngs  of  the 
landlord— the  gratitude  of  the  tenant — the  emulation  of 
teachers — the  happiness  of  children.  It  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  these  last  would  treasure  up  all  the  httle 
events  of  the  day,  and  thus  unconsciously  lay  the 
foundation  of  future  respect  and  attachment  to  their 
natural   protectors. 

"  This  appears  to  me  to  be  little  more  than  a  develop- 
ment of  what  is  silently  going  forward  wherever  the 
operations  of  the  Society  are  felt.  Considering  that 
almost  every  school  connected  with  it  has  a  superinten- 
dent chosen  from  the  higher  classes,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  as  the  causes  are  similar,  so  will  be  the  effects." 

Correspondence 

Bedford  Modern  School 
A  Rejoinder 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Dear  Sir, — In  drawing  attention  to  the  peculiar  course 
of  action  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Education  with  regard 
to  the  Bedford  Modern  School  j'ou  deprecate  their  methods, 
but  seem  to  think  that  the  school  has  no  valid  raison  d'etre. 
You  qualify  the  statement  by  the  phrase  "  at  this  distance 
it  seems  to  us."  At  a  distance  from  Bedford  it  may  well 
appear  that  there  is  no  special  function  for  the  school  to 
discharge.  In  the  town  itself  there  exists,  and  has  existed 
for  many  years,  a  large  class  consisting  partly  of  permanent 
and  partly  of  temporary  residents  whose  needs  this  school 
supplies,  and  who  would  be  hit  hard  by  its  suppression. 
They  are,  to  a  large  extent,  those  who,  ha\'ing  spent  a  good 
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part  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country  in  a  mihtary 
or  civil  capacity,  have  to  retire  on  pensions  or  half  pay, 
and  find  it  impossible  to  pay  the  high  fees  of  the  Grammar 
School,  though  they  w-ish  for  the  advantages  of  a 
"  secondary  "  education  for  their  sons,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  obtained  for  the  fees  charged  at  the  Modern.  The  claims 
of  this  class  have  been  eloquently  pleaded  by  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  who  served  as  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
Harpur  Trust  for  a  term  of  five  years,  and  who  knows, 
as  well  as  any  one  can,  both  the  general  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  special  needs  of  Bedford.  He  pointed 
out  that  our  school  had  an  imperial  function.  He  said  he 
could  not  think  of  a  more  noble  purpose  for  their  endow- 
ments than  giving  assistance  to  those  who  had  served 
their  country  so  well. 

In  the  speech  by  the  Headmaster  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  this  same  aspect  is  forcibly  brought  out. 

"What  would  be  the  alternative  if  the  leaving  age  were 
cut  down  ?  That  no  one  would  come  to  reside  in  Bedford 
in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  Modern  School.  They 
would  empty  a  considerable  portion  of  Bedford.  Was 
that  for  the  benefit  of  the  town  ?  In  one  of  the  many 
reports  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no  room  in  Bedford 
for  them,  but  he  fancied  he  saw  people  at  present  from 
India,  South  America,  and  South  Africa.  They  had  come  to 
Bedford  because  in  its  schools*  it  offered  exceptional  ad- 
vantages. Were  these  people  to  be  debarred  from  such 
an  advantage  ?  He  was  not  pleading  for  the  Modern 
School ;  he  was  trying  to  assert  their  rights." 

At  the  time  of  Canon  Poole's  retirement  a  little  book 
was  brought  out  dealing  wth  points  of  interest  in  our 
history  and  development  :  a  glance  down  the  hst  of  the 
"  Old  Boys'  Club  "  will  show  the  large  class  for  which  the 
Modern  School  caters :  many  of  whom  are  drawn  to  the  town 
by  the  traditions  of  our  school.  There  is  little  reahty  in  the 
contention  that  the  Grammar  and  Moder-n  Schools  are  two 
rival  bodies  in  the  same  town  with  the  same  functions  : 

(i)  The  "  Grammar "  fees  are  more  than  double  the 
"  Modern    "  fees. 

(ii)  The  "Grammar"  upper-age  hmit  is  two  years 
higher  than  the  Modern  upper-age  limit. 

The  fact  that  parents  sometimes  send  boys  to  both  schools 
has  a  simple  explanation.  They  may  be  able  to  afford 
the  higher  fees  of  the  Grammar  for  one  or  two  sons  but  not 
for  the  rest. 

The  official  mind  has  been  apt  to  look  upon  such  matters 
(Uke  Mr.  Bounderby)  as  a  mere  thing  of  averages  :  "  Here 
is  a  town  of  such  and  such  a  number  of  inhabitants  ;  it 
wants  one  grammar  school  &c.,  &c." 

We  look  to  the  reconstituted  Board  of  Education  for 
wider  views,  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of 
schools  of  many  types,  and  we  look  to  the  editors  of  educa- 
tional journals  to  keep  an  eye  on  official  action,  and  to  use 
their  influence  against  the  system  of  cut-and-dried  treat- 
ment according  to  population  and  area.  Our  school 
has  been  evolved  by  special  needs,  and  if  not  worried  to 
death  by  official  interference  seems  to  be  capable  of  still 
further  evolution  under  the  considerate  and  generous 
treatment  it  is  now  receiving  from  the  County  Council. 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Bedfordian. 

*  Please  note  that  among  the  class  of  parents  referred  to  Bedford 
is  widely  known  as  the  one  place  where  what  they  want  can  be 
obtained  on  terms  within  their  reach. 


Co-ordination  in 
Evening  Schools 


By  A.   Barker 

Great  interest  is  taken  at  the  present  time  in  the  work 
of  evening  schools  by  education  authorities  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  felt  that  our  youths  should  receive 
the  best  possible  education,  so  that  they  may  be  fully 
equipped  for  their  future  work  ;  and  evening  schools  are 
amongst  the  recognised  means  of  attaining  this  end  ; 
so  there  is  a  strong  desire  that  the  instruction  in  these 
schools  should  provide  opportunities  for  specialised 
study  to  those  who  usually  leave  our  elementary  schools 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  less.  Unfortunately,  the 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  co-ordination  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction  by  which  evening  schools  may 
produce  these  results  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
are  very  imperfectly  understood.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  this  were  otherwise,  for  we  are  now  only  just 
emerging  from  a  period  of  single-subject  study,  and 
the  co-ordination  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  evening 
schools  has  not  received  the  attention  of  educationists 
until  the  last  few  years  :  many  of  the  problems  connected 
therewith  have  not  even  yet  been  fully  realised  by 
teachers,  or  thought  about  by  managers. 

We  live  too  much  in  the  past,  and  perpetuate  its 
weaknesses.  Teachers  and  pupils  have  too  long  re- 
garded the  single  subject  of  study  as  sufficient,  and 
have  not  realised  that  such  study  produces  neither  an 
educated  nor  an  efficient  man.  Moreover,  the  methods 
of  instruction,  and  the  knowledge  imparted,  have 
frequently  meant  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  of 
day-school  work  to  adult  pupils.  Due  regard  has  not 
been  paid  to  the  age,  requirements,  and  attainments  of 
the  learner. 

The  pupils  in  our  elementary  schools  are  never  per- 
mitted to  select  subjects  of  study.  It  is  rightly  con- 
sidered that  they  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  or 
discretion  to  exercise  this  power  of  selection  wisely  ;  in 
the  sixth  form  of  a  grammar  school,  whim  and  caprice 
have  no  part  in  selection,  for,  when  the  pupil  specialises, 
he  must  usually  take  all  the  subjects  which  the  selected 
course  implies. 

Why,  then,  should  this  power  be  given  to  evening- 
school  pupils  ?  They  are  not  usually  better  educated, 
nor  of  more  sound  judgment,  than  day-school  pupils, 
yet  this  responsibility  of  selection  rests  very  frequently 
with  them,  and  with  lamentable  results.  Pupils  have 
been  known  to  select  such  a  mixture  of  subjects  as 
shorthand  or  book-keeping,  woodwork  and  drawing, 
and  have  been  allowed  to  attempt  them  all  at  the  same 
time,  although  they  have  httle  unity  of  aim.  The 
Board  of  Education  formerly  refused  to  pay  grants  for 
pupils  who  qualified  by  attendance  in  less  than  two 
subjects  ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  was  reduced  to  one- 
subject  payment  when  pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
on  account  of  diminished  grants.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  insisted  upon  pupils  taking  not 
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less  than  two  co-ordinated  subjects,  and  to  have  had 
the  payments  of  grant  modified  accordingly,  so  that  in 
the  aggregate  the  managers  of  schools  would  not  have 
suffered  financial  loss,  and  a  direct  incentive  for  co- 
ordination would  have  been  created. 

The  scheme  of  co-ordinated  subjects  ought  to  be 
submitted  to,  and  to  receive  the  approval  of,  the  Board 
of  Education,  though  single-subject  qualifications  might 
be  recognised  for  advanced  work  and  in  certain  special 
cases. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  this,  however,  that 
two  subjects  will  usually  constitute  a  satisfactory  course 
of  work  for  a  pupil  during  any  session.  The  number 
of  subjects  which  should  be  attempted  depends  upon 
so  many  circumstances  that  this  could  only  be  deter- 
mined after  very  careful  consideration  by  the  teacher, 
who  is  the  most  important  factor  in  suggesting  courses 
of  study. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  co-ordination  is  the  absence 
of  compulsory  attendance  on  two  or  three  evenings  per 
week  for  all  youths  under  seventeen  years  of  age.  If 
this  attendance  were  compulsory,  on  the  lines  of  the 
present  half-time  system,  the  co-ordination  of  work 
would  necessarily  follow,  and  specialised  courses,  deter- 
mined by  the  needs  of  the  pupils  or  the  industries  of  the 
locality,  could  be  insisted  upon.  The  street-corner 
ruffian  and  hooligan  would  be  better  employed 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  his  life  than  he  is  now, 
and  the  cost  per  head  of  conducting  classes  would  be 
materisdly  diminished.  Public  opinion  is  not,  however, 
ripe  for  this  step,  and  other  means  must  be  tried. 

Some  critics  have  fondly  believed  that  free  evening 
schools  would  offer  an  inducement  to  young  people 
sufficient  to  overcome  this  difficulty  ;  but  experience 
has  conclusively  shown  this  is  not  the  case.  Free 
education  has  drawn  large  numbers  into  the  schools 
out  of  curiosity  ;  but  these  have  not  been  serious  pupils, 
and,  except  that  they  have  been  kept  out  of  the  streets, 
it  is  doulDtful  if  much  good  has  resulted.  The  order 
and  discipline,  and,  consequently,  the  general  standard 
of  work,  has  frequently  suffered  seriously  from  the 
erratic  attendance  of  such  pupils. 

A  very  welcome  sign  of  the  times  is  the  interest 
which  certain  employers  of  labour  now  take  in  the  welfare 
of  the  apprentices  engaged  by  them.  It  is  beginning  to 
be  recognised  that  specialised  study  and  practice  should 
accompany  one  another,  not  only  in  the  case  of  managers 
and  foremen,  but  of  the  workmen  in  the  lower  grades. 
In  some  cases,  youths  attending  evening  schools  are 
permitted  to  commence  work  in  the  morning  at  a  later 
hour  than  those  who  fail  to  attend,  and  increased  wages 
are  paid  when  a  certain  standard  of  knowledge  and 
efficiency  has  been  attained.  Finally,  only  those  youths 
who  have  reached  this  standard  of  efficiency  are  eligible 
for  promotion. 

This  system  has  been  widely  adopted  both  in  America 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  hoped  that  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  education  committees  will  join  in 
taking  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  formulate 
schemes  and  conditions  under  which  youths  may  obtain 


special  facilities,  and  be  encouraged  to  improve  their 
qualifications  and  position. 

In  order  to  further  these  efforts,  and  to  render  them 
as  far  as  possible  successful,  the  teachers  must  break 
as  much  as  possible  from  day-school  methods  and 
routine,  and  consider  the  special  requirements  of  the 
pupils,  so  that  the  instruction  may  be  given  in  the 
most  practical  manner. 

The  co-ordination  of  subjects  of  instruction  for 
schools  in  agricultural  districts  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  and  requirements  of  the  pupils  attending. 
Generally  speaking,  these  schools  will  not  be  affiliated 
■^vith  institutions  for  higher  instruction,  but  will  be  self- 
contained  units  worked  by  a  limited  staff  of  teachers. 
It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  co-ordination  will  be  of 
a  simple  character,  and  will  consist  mainly  of  a  domestic 
course  for  women,  and  a  general  course,  with  special 
subjects,  for  men.  Agriculture  should  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  work  of  the  school,  whilst  horti- 
culture, sheep  and  cattle  feeding,  dairy  farming,  poultry 
farming,  bee-keeping,  &c.,  should  be  taken  in  successive 
years  according  to  a  definite  course. 

The  grading  and  co-ordination  in  town  schools  can 
be  more  clearly  determined,  owing  to  the  greater  number 
of  pupils  and  the  larger  staff  obtainable.  Artisan  and 
commercial  courses  of  work  should  be  usuahy  provided 
in  each  school,  and  each  of  these  courses  should  extend 
over  a  number  of  years.  The  course  selected  by  a 
pupil  should  be  determined  by  his  probable  occupa- 
tion in  future  hfe;  and  he  should  only  be  permitted  to 
change  this  course  under  exceptional  circumstances,  and 
with  the  special  permission  of  the  responsible  teacher. 
In  certain  districts  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
preparatory  schools  for  those  pupils  who  are  unable 
to  benefit  by  the  instruction  in  the  course  work  ;  or, 
preparatory  classes  may,  under  restricted  conditions, 
be  provided  in  the  artisan  and  commercial  centres. 
These  preparatory  classes  should  be  regarded  as  of  a 
temporary  character,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged 
to  proceed  to  the  definite  courses  of  work  as  soon  as 
possible.  An  enthusiastic  teacher  can  so  arrange  and 
organise  the  work  that  the  preparatory  classes  are 
unnecessary  for  all  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the 
work  of  Standard  IV.  in  the  day  schools. 

The  artisan  and  commercial  schools  should  prepare 
pupils  for  the  more  advanced  work  of  the  higher  evening 
schools,  which  in  their  turn  should  send  pupils  forward 
to  the  technical  and  commercial  institutes  :  and  means 
should  be  provided  by  which  the  best  pupils  may  pass 
from  lower  to  higher  types  of  schools.  Branch  art 
classes  ought  to  be  held  at  the  higher  evening  schools, 
and  the  students  should  take  preparatory  work  for  the 
school  of  art. 

The  arrangement  of  schools  is  shown  in  the  following 
table  (page  102). 

The  number  of  higher  evening  schools  should  be 
strictly  limited ;  and  two  or  three,  at  most,  if  conve- 
niently situated,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  a  large 
city.  Their  work  ought  to  be  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
artisan  schools,  and  well-equipped  physical,  mechanical 
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I. — Elementary  Evening  Schools. 

(Preparatory  Classes.) 

I 
Artisan  and  Commercial  Schools. 

I 


(B)  Higher  Evening  Schools. 
{Artisan  Courses.) 


(a)  Elementary  Arti- 
san Course. 

Higher  Evening 

Schools 

(a)  Artisan  Course. 

I 
Technical  Institute 
Courses. 


(i)  Elementary  Com- 
mercial Course. 

Higher  Evening 
Schools 
(b)  Commercial  Course. 

I 

Commercial  Institute 

Courses. 


(c)  Elementary 
Art. 

Higher  Evening 

Schools 
(c)  Art  Classes. 

1 
School  of  Art 
Courses. 


and  chemical  laboratories  should  be  provided  for  practical 
work.  It  will  be  an  advantage  to  have  a  physiological 
laboratory  attached  to  one  of  these  schools  for  the 
teaching  of  hygiene,  physiology,  botany,  and  biology. 

A  pupil  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  a  school  of 
a  higher  type  merely  upon  payment  of  fees.  An  entrance 
examination  should  be  held,  in  which  he  must  show 
that  his  attainments  are  such  that  he  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  profit  by  the  instruction  given.  If  this 
be  done,  it  follows  that  elementary  work  will  cease 
to  be  taught  in  the  higher  institutions,  and  overlapping, 
and  consequent  waste,  will  be  avoided.  The  aim  of 
these  higher  institutions  should  be,  not  to  teach  elemen- 
tary work  to  large  numbers,  but  advanced  work  to 
those  specially  fitted  for  it  by  their  previous  training. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  schemes  of  work  shall 
be  carefully  considered,  and  each  higher  institution  shall 
take  up  the  work  where  it  is  left  by  the  one  below  it. 
The  following  system  has,  during  the  last  year,  been 
adopted  in  several  parts  of  Scotland,  and  already  gives 
promise  of  good  results. 

Suggested  Courses  of  Study  in 
(A)  Artisan  and  Commercial  Schools. 

(Artisan  Courses.) 
First  Year  : 

Enghsh. 

Practical  Mathematics. 

Technical  Drawing. 

Woodwork. 
Second  Year  : 

Freehand. 

Practical  Mathematics. 

Technical  Drawing. 

Wood-  or  Metal-work. 

(Commercial  Courses.) 
First  Year  : 

English. 

Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  Geography  and  History. 

Shorthand. 
Second  Year  : 

English. 

Higher  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Book-keeping. 

Shorthand. 


For 
Mechanics, 

First  Year. 

Second  Year. 

Workshop 
.Mathe- 
matics. 

Machine 
Construc- 
tion. 

Workshop 
Drawing. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Machine 
Construc- 
tion. 

Prac. 
Plane  and 
Solid  Geo- 
metry or 
Mechanics. 

For  the 
Building 
Trades. 

" 

Building 
Construc- 
tion. 

Prac. 
Plane  and 

Solid 
Geometry. 

" 

Building 
Construc- 
tion. 

or  Physics. 

For 
Chemists, 
Dyers,  &c. 

„ 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

" 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

For  the 

Electrical 

Trades. 

" 

Magnetism 

and  Elec- 

tiicity. 

Chemistry 
or  Mach- 
ine Con- 
struction. 

" 

Magnetism 
and 
Elec- 
tricity. 

Chemistry 
or  Mach- 
ine Con- 
struction. 

(Commercial  Courses.) 
First  Year  : 

Advanced  Book-keeping. 

Shorthand. 

A  modern  Language. 

Typewriting  or  advanced  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Second  Year  : 

Shorthand  :    Reporting  and  Speed  Practice. 

Economics  of  Industry. 

A  modern  Language. 

Commercial  Law. 
Third  Year  : 

One  or  two  advanced  Languages. 

Special  courses  in  Commercial  Law  and  Economics. 

Where  desirable,  domestic  courses,  consisting  of 
hygiene,  sick  nursing,  ambulance,  needlework,  dress- 
making, millinery,  laundry-work,  and  cookery  might  be 
arranged  ;  but  women  are  much  more  irregular  in  attend- 
ance than  men,  so  great  difficulty  often  arises  n  carrying 
on  such  studies  satisfactorily. 


Review 

Side  Issues  of  Napoleonic  Days 

Dr.  Rose,  the  author  of  Life  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  this 
volume  *  allows  himself  to  deal  with  some  of  the  side 
issues  which  inevitably  suggested  themselves  while  he 
was  writing  that  work,  but  which  he  could  not  follow 
without  grave  risk  of  failure  to  reach  the  goal.  So 
vast  is  the  field  of  material,  a  field  still  widening  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  bounds  of  Napoleon's  European 
ambitions,  that  to  have  written  a  consecutive  history  of 
Napoleon  with  any  success  is  in  itself  a  great  achieve- 
ment. No  wonder  that  different  writers  find  their 
staying  powers  taxed  in  deahng  only  wth  a  small  depart- 
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George  Bell  and  Sons. 
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ment,  and  that  we  get  so  many  departmental  studies 
under  the  titles  of  The  Last  Phase,  The  First  Phase, 
and  so  on.  There  are  still  unpubhshed  letters  and 
documents  relating  to  Napoleon,  though  no  doubt  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  become  as  rare  as  whales 
in  the  Enghsh  Channel.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
Napoleon  cult,  the  discovery  of  two  or  three  of  these 
justifies  the  publication  of  a  volume.  Dr.  Rose  has  this 
justification,  for  he  has  been  a  diligent  student  of  the 
archives  of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  and  has  con- 
sequently been  able  to  throw  new  light  at  certain  points 
on  the  vast  and  various  activities  of  the  Emperor.  But 
he  has  other  justification  in  the  fact  that  these  essays- 
several  of  them  already  published  in  re\'iews — are 
learned  and  just  contributions  to  history.  They  deal 
with  Napoleon  not  so  much  personally  as  in  relation 
to  philosophic  thought,  and  economic  and  other  con- 
ditions in  the  other  countries  of  Eui'ope.  A  good  half 
of  these  studies  would  provide  excellent  matter  for 
sixth-form  lectures  in  connection  with  this  period  of 
English  history.  The  matter  of  the  book  is  twelve 
essays  on  various  subjects  connected  with  Napoleon's 
career,  and  a  second  part  consisting  of  notes  and  docu- 
ments. In  the  first  essay  are  skilfully  brought  together 
the  strands  of  English,  Russian,  and  German  philosophy, 
by  way  of  showing  that  the  reaction  from  the  ideal  to  the 
real,  due  to  the  personality  and  achievements  of  Napo- 
leon, was  common  to  the  three  countries.  We  are  not 
unfamiliar  with  Wordsworth's  revulsion  of  feeling 
caused  by  Napoleon's  readiness  to  "  look  on  the  human 
race  as  a  corpus  vile  for  the  experiments  of  genius." 
Just  as  to  Tolstoi  to-day,  the  building  up  of  human 
character  in  quiet  healthful  surroundings  seemed  to 
Wordsworth,  after  the  first  glamour  was  over,  "  of 
infinitely  higher  importance  than  military  glory  and 
romantic  exploits."  As  in  England,  so  in  Russia,  and 
even  more  so  in  Germany,  where  the  change  of  feeling 
had  an  equally  striking  influence  on  Hterature.  Once 
Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell  had  heralded  the  change,  we  hear 
Fichte  proclaiming  the  rights  of  nationality,  and  sounding 
the  trumpet-call  to  a  new  system  of  education,  in  a 
spirit  which  might  work  wonders  in  the  education  of 
England  of  to-day.  To  quote  Dr.  Rose's  summary  of 
an  interesting  essay  :  "In  all  essentials,  then,  Words- 
worth, Schiller,  and  Fichte  were  in  accord,  ahke  in  the 
reasons  that  moved  them  to  hatred  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  in  their  belief  in  the  future  deliverance  of 
Europe  from  the  burden  of  his  domination."  In  the 
second  essay  is  traced  the  part  which  Pitt  took  in  the 
efforts  made  between  1793  and  1805  to  find  some  means 
of  general  pacification.  Dr.  Rose  shows,  we  believe 
for  the  first  time,  that  in  two  or  three  cases  Pitt  fore- 
shadowed the  settlement  of  1814-1815.  In  spite  of 
apparent  failure,  Pitt's  work  was  permanent :  the 
verdict  of  history  must  be  that  Pitt's  plans  for  the 
settlement  of  Europe  were  far  more  lasting  than  those 
of  the  victor  of  Austerlitz.  We  wish  we  had  space  to 
exhibit  the  drift  of  the  essay  on  the  rehgious  belief  of 
Napoleon  ;  we  can  only  quote  its  conclusion,  whch 
seems  to  be  a  just  inference  from  the  somewhat  sparse 


evidence  forthcoming  on  the  point.  "  His  nature~was 
singularly  barren'on  the  side  of  religion. ~'.  .  .  He  came 
to  look  on  religion  as  the  useful  handmaid  of  the  ruler  ; 
and  his  neglect  of  its  real  mission  to  the  individual 
developed  in  him  that  hardness  which  was  to  be  his 
bane  as  Emperor  and  his  misfortune  in  exile."  With 
only  one  other  of  these  essays  have  we  here  the  space  to 
deal,  that  on  Britain's  food  supply  in  the  Napoleonic 
war.  While  we  are  writing,  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  our  food  supply  in  war-time  is  made 
public,  and  it  is  highly  interesting  to  compare  their 
findings  with  what  Dr.  Rose  wrote  in  The  Monthly 
Review  of  March  1902.  He  states  the  important 
evidence  bearing  on  this  subject  afforded  by  the  events 
of  1800-1813.  Historical  evidence,  when  cleared  of  the 
deliberate  suppressiones  veri  of  Tooke's  "  History  of 
Prices,"  most  emphatically  fails  to  support  the  optimists, 
while  it  does  corroborate  the  general  trend  of  the  Com- 
missioners' recommendations.  From  Pitt's  fallacy  that 
the  war  in  particular  had  no  effect,  and  that  war  in 
general  has  no  effect,  on  ,the  dearness  of  provisions, 
England  was  saved  mainly  by  two  facts,  first,  that 
Napoleon  never  sought  to  cut  off  our  corn  supply;  second, 
that  the  two  serious  crises  during  our  period  of  greatest 
vulnerability,  i.e.  in  1801  and  1812,  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. But,  of  course,  the  problem  of  to-day  is  far  more 
serious  than  that  of  1800-1813.  Comparing  average 
years  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  in  respect  of  food  supply,  we  get  this  striking 
result.  In  1811-1812,  the  shortage  of  corn  may  be  put 
as  the  requirement  of  twelve  million  people  for  twenty 
weeks  ;  in  1902  it  was,  roughly,  the  requirement  of 
thirty-seven  milhon  for  forty  weeks.  Two  features 
only  seem  to  favour  the  England  of  to-day  :  the  great 
extension  of  the  corn-lands  of  the  world,  and  the  increase 
in  the  carr^dng  power  of  modern  ships.  But  the  problem 
of  how  to  get  the  corn  safely  to  our  ports  is  vastly  more 
complicated  than  it  was  in  Napoleonic  days.  Here 
naval  superiority  is  not  everything.  As  Dr.  Rose  well 
puts  it,  "  The  last  word  on  this  question  rests  with  the 
great  corn-growing  lands,  and  not  solely  with  the  Power 
that  rules  the  waves."  Our  author  agrees  with  the 
Commissioners  in  recommending  careful  and  exhaustive 
experiments  as  to  the  methods  of  storing  corn.  An 
adequate  corn-store  would  undoubtedly  bring  a 
feeling  of  added  security  to  the  nation  at  large,  and  be 
a  great  guarantee  against  panic  in  these  days  of  a 
sensation-mongering  Press. 

S.  E.  W. 


Minor  Notices 

Lessons  on  Living.  H.  Rowland  Waterfield.  Blackie's 
Science  Readers,  VI. -VII.  is.  6d. 
The  preface  wisely  says  that  this  series  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  manuals,  but  simply  of  reading-books. 
Whether  information  such  as  we  have  here  can  be  inteUi- 
gently   imparted   in   the    "  Sandford   and   Merton   style " 
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we  know  not :  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  that 
the  framework  in  which  the  physiological  details  are  en- 
closed must  be  rather  irritating  to  a  boy  of  average  intelli- 
gence.    What  is  the  good  of  the  following  ? 

"  '  Oh,  the  horrid  looking  thing  !  '  exclaimed  Ethel. 

"  By  this  time  Harry  had  crept  behind  his  brother,  and 
only  took  occasional  peeps  at  the  grim  skeleton  in  its 
wooden  home." 

The  illustrations  are  good,  but  rather  ghastly  ;  the  facts 
of  human  existence  are  clearly  arranged,  and  there  is  an 
excellent  hygienic  summary  at  the  end.  But  we  did  hope 
that  we  had  said  good-bye  to  "  Mr.  Barlow  "  more  than  a 
generation  ago  ! 

The  Lighting  of  School  Rooms.  Stuart  H.  Rowe.  (Long- 
i        mans.     3s.  6d.  net.) 

The  author's  justification  for  his  book  is,  as  he  says, 
"  the  historic  fact  that  architects  have  left  it  to  the  teachers 
to  make  demands,  which  they  granted  or  not,  according 
to  their  convenience."  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  his 
attempt  to  write  an  intelligible  treatise  on  the  subject 
for  teachers  is  in  every  way  commendable.  Our  national 
pride  may  be  hurt  by  noticing  that  our  instruction  comes 
from  Philadelphia,  Pa  :  but  we  may  readily  admit  that 
America  shows  us  the  way  in  this  point,  at  any  rate.  There 
seems  to  be  a  little  unnecessary  puffing  of  a  transatlantic 
architect  in  some  of  the  pages,  but  useful  information  is 
undeniably  given  ;  in  the  use  of  prism  glass,  for  instance, 
and  in  the  methods  of  testing  eyes  and  light.  Some  in- 
structive appendices  complete  an  interesting  volume. 

Introduction  to  Analytic  Geometry.  By  P.  F.  Smith,  Ph.D., 
and  A.  S.  Gale,  Ph.D.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
This  should  prove  a  very  useful  book  for  students  who 
wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  analytical 
geometry  as  far  as  they  can  be  appUed  to  the  straight  line, 
circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  and  hyperbola.  The  diagrams, 
most  of  which  are  accurately  drawn  on  squared  paper,  are 
good,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  those  which  illustrate 
the  curves  plotted  from  polar  co-ordinates  are  not  confined 
to  the  conic  sections  but  introduce  such  interesting  curves 
as  the  lemniscate  and  cardioid.  The  plan  of  plotting 
polar  curves  on  diagrams  consisting  of  concentric  circles  at 
equal  intervals  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  book  contains  a 
preliminary  chapter  on  those  parts  of  the  theory  of  quad- 
ratic equations  and  trigonometry  which  will  be  needed  by 
a  pupil  in  analytical  work.  The  authors  have  also  included 
two  chapters  on  solid  geometry  which  deal  with  cartesian 
co-ordinates  in  space  and  the  general  equation  of  the 
second  degree. 

A  Note-book  of  Experimental  Mathematics.  By  C.  Godfrey, 
M.A.,  and  G.  M.  Bell,  B.A.  (E.  Arnold.  2s.) 
This  book,  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  a  preliminary 
class  in  practical  physics,  is  well  suited  to  pupils  who  desire 
to  attain  proficiency  in  the  practical  mathematics  pre- 
scribed under  the  new  army  entrance  scheme.  The  course 
is  very  carefully  graded.  In  Parts  I.  and  II.  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  read  the  instructions,  make  his  measurements, 
and  record  his  results  in  the  blank  spaces  in  the  note-book. 
Part  I.  deals  with  the  measurement  of  length,  area,  and 
volume,  the  use  of  the  balance  and  the  specific'  gravity 
bottle,  and  experiments  illustrating  the  principle  of  Archi- 


medes. Part  II.  is  mainly  statical  and  treats  of  the  equili- 
brium of  forces,  moments,  centres  of  gravity,  and  the 
simple  machines.  Part  III.  is  more  advanced,  and  the 
pupil  is  expected  to  write  a  description  of  the  experiments 
suggested  here  in  a  separate  note-book.  Part  IV.  is 
suitable  for  older  boys  who  are  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
able  to  tackle  more  complicated  problems.  A  book  to  be 
thoroughly   recommended. 

Elementary  Practical  Mathematics.  By  H.  A.  Stern,  M.A., 
and  W.  H.  Topham.  (G.  Bell  &  Sons.) 
The  new  schedule  for  the  army  entrance  examinations 
demands  a  certain  amount  of  practical  mathematics  from 
the  candidates,  and  we  may  expect  a  supply  of  new  text- 
books to  meet  the  demand.  The  one  under  notice  seems 
in  every  way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  army  candidate, 
and  should  form  a  valuable  addition  to  his  library  of  mathe- 
matical books.  In  addition  to  a  chapter  on  contracted 
work  and  one  on  graphical  methods,  full  descriptions  are 
given  of  the  uses  of  the  various  instruments  mentioned  in 
the  syllabus,  and  numerous  experiments  and  exercises  are 
suggested  to  train  the  pupil  in  using  them.  The  diagrams 
are  good. 

Introductory  Mathematics.  By  R.  B.  Morgan,  B.  Litt., 
L.C.P.  (Blackie  &  Son.  2s.) 
A  book  containing  Algebra  up  to  simultaneous  equations 
with  problems  depending  on  them,  an  experimental  course 
in  geometry,  and  a  few  chapters  on  graphs.  This  volume 
is  typical  of  a  particular  class  of  book  which  is  in  demand 
to-day,  and  will  be  found  as  satisfactory  as  any  of  its  type. 

Elementary  Practical  Mathematics.  By  the  Author  of  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic,  &c.  (Oliver  and  Boyd.  15.  6d.) 
This  book  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  tech- 
nical students  in  continuation  classes.  It  contains  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  arithmetic  and  mensuration,  chapters 
on  duodecimals  and  logarithms,  some  elementary  algebra, 
and  a  fairly  comprehensive  scheme  of  trade  mensuration. 

Geometrical  Conies.  By  G.  W.  Caunt,  M.A.,  and  C.  M. 
Jessop,  M.A.  (E.Arnold.  2s.6d.) 
A  very  useful  little  book  whose  object  is  to  give  the  student 
some  knowledge  of  the  leading  properties  of  the  conies 
before  beginning  to  study  the  methods  of  co-ordinate 
geometry.  The  subject  is  developed  by  adopting  the 
definitions  of  the  conies  as  sections  of  a  cone,  and  much 
use  has  been  made  of  the  polar  properties  of  the  circle  and 
of  projections.  Any  one  reading  this  book  thoroughly 
will  learn  much  that  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  the  study 
of  higher  geometry  besides  the  mere  properties  of  the 
conies. 

Mechanics.     By  W.  D.  Eggar,  M.A.     (E.  Arnold.     35.  6d.) 

Those  who  hold  that  in  its  elementary  stages  mechanics 
ought  to  be  taught  from  a  practical  rather  than  from  a 
mathematical  standpoint  will  welcome  a  book  of  this  type. 
The  lecture  experiments  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  may 
be  performed  in  an  ordinary  class-room  by  the  teacher, 
and  the  practical  work  intended  for  the  pupils  themselves 
requires  no  expensive  fittings.  An  appendi.x  gives  full 
details  as  to  this  course  of  experimental  work,  and  also 
provides  hints  on  the  most  suitable  apparatus  and  where  it 
can  be  obtained.    Five-figure  logarithm  tables  are  appended 
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The  author  has  used  squared-paper  methods  freely,  and  we 
thoroughly  appreciate  his  point  that  the  beginner,  who 
invariably  finds  difficulties  over  his  units,  is  compelled  to 
face  and  master  them  by  going  through  a  course  of  space, 
velocity,  and  acceleration  graphs.  A  notable  feature  is 
the  inclusion  of  a  chapter  on  Galileo's  work  in  investigating 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  which  is  of  interest  not  only  from 
a  historical  point  of  view  but  also  from  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  experiments.  In  addition  to  the  more 
elementary  portions  the  book  includes  chapters  on  circular 
and  simple  harmonic  motion,  on  elasticity,  and  on  stress 
and  strain,  and  concludes  with  the  treatment  of  Boyle's 
Law  and  specific  gravity.  It  contains  many  excellent 
examples  and  is  in  every  way  thoroughly  up-to-date.  A 
book  like  this  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Easy  Graphs.     By  H.   S.   Hall,  M.A.     (Macmillan   &   Co. 

IS.  net.) 
Graphs  for  Beginners.  By  W.  Jamieson,  A.M.I.E.E. 
(Blackie  &  Son.  is.  6d.) 
There  appears  to  be  a  demand  for  publications  of  this 
type,  but  in  inexperienced  hands  they  might  do  harm  by 
giving  a  prominence  to  the  subject  of  graphs  which  it 
scarcely  merits.  Mr.  Hall  is  thoroughly  aware  of  this, 
and  has  already  issued  a  public  warning  on  the  point. 
Teachers  of  the  old  school  who  may  happen  to  find  them- 
selves out  of  their  depth  in  the  "  new  mathematics  "  will 
find  all  the  information  they  require  about  graphs  in  these 
books.  The  former  is  compiled  with  all  the  care  and 
accuracy  which  we  expect  from  its  author.  Mr.  Jamieson's 
book  is  intended  chiefly  for  engineering  students,  who 
should  find  it  useful. 

Elementary  Algebra  for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  Lightfoot, 
D.Sc,  M.A.  (Ralph  Holland  &  Co.  2s.  6d.) 
An  algebra  of  the  conventional — or  shall  we  say  old- 
fashioned — type,  extending  as  far  as  linear  equations  with 
two  unknowns  and  their  solution  by  graphical  methods. 
The  explanations  throughout  are  given  with  extreme  care, 
and  there  are  numerous  worked  examples  to  serve  as 
models. 

Arithmetical  Examples.  By  J.  Logan,  F.R.G.S.  (Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  is.) 
A  collection  from  recent  Civil  Service,  University,  and 
other  examination  papers  which  should  be  useful  in  supple- 
menting the  ordinary  school  arithmetics.  Some  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  questions  which 
involve  the  mere  mechanical  application  of  rules.  The 
object  of  the  compiler  has  been  to  select  questions  which 
demand  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  This  alone  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  publication  of  these  exercises. 

The  Radio-Active  Elements.  By  R.  L.  Taylor,  F.I.C., 
F.C.S.  (John  Heywood.  6d.) 
An  appendix  to  The  Students'  Chemistry.  A  short 
chapter  on  recent  discoveries  in  connection  with  radium 
and  its  kindred  elements  is  followed  b}'  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  organic  chemistry.  The  latter  should  induce 
readers  to  investigate  more  thoroughly  the  properties  of 
the  carbon  compounds. 

Notes  on  Volumetric  Analysis.     By  J.  B.  Russell,  B.Sc,  and 
A.  H.  Bell.  B.Sc.     (John  Murray.     2s.) 
These  notes  were  originally  published  in  1898,  and  have 


now  been  amplified  by  the  addition  of  chapters  on  the  use 
of  potassium  bichromate,  silver  nitrate.  Iodine,  and  thio- 
sulphate.  There  is  also  a  useful  section  on  the  standardising 
of  acids  by  the  use  of  sodium,  chalk,  and  borax.  The 
book  is  one  which  we  can  cordially  recommend  to  teachers 
and  students.  The  instructions  have  been  drawn  up  with 
great  care,  and  a  pupil  of  average  abihty  should  be  able 
to  work  through  the  experiments  and  exercises  without 
much  outside  help.  He  will  then  have  acquired  a  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  the  principles  of  volumetric  analysis, 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  made  a  considerable  advance 
in  his  knowledge  of  theoretical  chemistry.  A  point,  too, 
which  deserves  emphasis  is  that  the  book  is  printed  in 
excellently  clear  type,  which  should  be  a  boon  to  those 
who  may  have  to  use  it  in  artificial  light. 

Stories  from  Natural  History.  By  Richard  Wagner. 
(Macmillan  &  Co.     is.  6d.) 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  German,  and  is  a  delightful 
little  book  which  should  encourage  children  to  take  an 
interest  in  natural  history.  It  is  freely  illustrated  and 
contains  a  vast  fund  of  information  within  a  small  compass. 
The  following  list  of  subjects  taken  from  its  contents  should 
convince  any  one  of  its  comprehensive  character.  One 
notices  the  caterpillar,  the  capercailzie,  the  orange  slug, 
the  otter,  the  buzzard,  the  blind  worm,  chalk,  silk,  the 
Inciter  match,  and  so  on.  A  child  should  learn  much  from 
a  book  like  this,  which  is  in  no  sense  a  lesson-book. 

Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science.  By  Vincent  T. 
Murche,  F.R.G.S.  Stage  III.,  2S.  Stage  IV.,  2S. 
Stage  v.,  2s.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

These  volumes  are  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  of 
object  teaching  in  elementary  science  issued  by  the  London 
School  Board.  They  are  the  product  of  an  experienced 
teacher  who  adopted  the  above-mentioned  scheme  with 
success  in  his  own  school.  He  now  publishes  in  new  and 
revised  form  his  notes  on  the  lessons  to  be  given,  which  are 
a  source  of  education  to  pupil  teachers  as  well  as  to  pupils. 
The  use  of  these  books,  of  course,  demands  a  museum  of 
the  objects  themselves,  without  which  the  lesson  would 
savour  of  pretence.  They  contain  many  excellent  illus- 
trations, and  are  in  every  way  to  be  recommended.  The 
complete  course  covers  a  very  large  amount  of  ground. 

Mathematical  Recreations  and  Essays.  By  W.  W.  Rouse 
Ball.  Fourth  edition.  (Macmillan  &  Co.  Price  ys. 
net.) 

This  book  has  been  well  known  since  1892  to  lovers  of 
mathematical  curiosities.  The  curiosities  are  not  often 
of  the  simpler  type,  although  in  their  consideration  the  use 
of  the  higher  mathematics  is  avoided.  Although  the 
Recreations  are  decidedly  stiff,  the  simpler  reader  may 
amuse  himself  with  old  French  card  tricks — no  sleight  of 
hand — with  mazes  such  as  those  at  Cnossos  and  at  Hampton 
Court,  with  proofs  that  i  =  2  or  -  =  i.  or  that  scalene 
triangles  are  equilateral.  These  are  but  samples  from  a 
very  entertaining  book.  The  second  part — the  Essays — 
begins  with  a  very  interesting  history  of  the  Mathematical 
Tripos.  To  appreciate  the  advance  in  standard  the  reader 
should  turn  to  p.  213,  where  he  will  find  the  problem  paper 
set  in  the  Tripos  of  1786, 
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Practice  and  Precept 


50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
September  26,  1905. 

Gutta  cavat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  soepe  cadendo.     It 
really  looks  as  if  something  was  likely  to  come  of 
the  many  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  ameliorate 
the  schoolmaster's  lot  :    so  much  for  the  virtue  of 
perseverance.     Light    is    being    thrown    nowadays 
on  the  national  needs  in  the  matter  of  education 
from  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass  ;    the  daily 
press,  as  represented  especially  by  the  I'imes  and 
Morning  Post,  is  devoting  a  gradually  increasing 
amount  of  space  to  these  problems.     It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  those  who  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  question  should  have  their  attention 
drawn   to   the  declining  efficiency  of  the  secondary 
teacher  ;    and  to  diagnose  the  disease  correctly  is 
to  be  more  than  half  way  towards  finding  its  cure. 
We  think  it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  the 
registration    of   teachers   will   not    succeed,    in    its 
present  form  at  any  rate,  in  improving  the  quality 
of  'the  teaching  :    it  cannot   do  so  unless  it  man- 
ages to  attract   a  better  stamp  of  man.     Instead 
of  doing  this,  its  sole  effect  so  far  seems  to  have 


been  to  frighten  men  away  from  the  profession. 
"  What,"  say  they,  "  is  the  good  of  spending  four 
or  five  years  of  expensive  training  in  order  to  secure 
a  wage  which  any  respectable  artisan  can  command, 
and  nothing  more  ?  " 

We  are  afraid  we  must   admit  to  begin  with  that 
many  of  our  "  public  school  "  teachers  have  in  the 
past   been   recruited   from   the   "  failures "   at  the 
University.     It  is  true  that  a  certain  percentage  of 
those  who  have  joined  the  fraternity  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  do  so  before  they  went  up  :    but 
they  form  a  very  small  minority  indeed.     In  youth's 
hopeful    days    everybody    thinks    himself    destined 
to  fill  some  high  position  in  the  world  ;    the  young 
scholar  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  dreams  of  a  fellow- 
ship, a  high  position  in  the  Indian  or  Home  Civil 
Service,    an    Inspectorship — anything    but    school- 
mastering.       When   his  disappointed  relations  find 
his  name  in  the  third  class  instead  of  in  the  first, 
what  do  they  do  ?     Throw  good  money  after  bad  ? 
No :    they   wisely   decide   that   it    is   time   for  the 
young  man  to  earn  his  living.     And  so,  especially 
in  the  case  of  one  of  a  large  family,  he  has  to  enter 
some  profession  where    he    can   keep   himself,  and 
need  embark  no  capital.     Thus  our  schoolmasters 
have  been  made  in  the  past  :  the  marvel  is  that  they 
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have  been  such  good  ones.  But  what  of  the  future  ? 
We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Morning  Post, 
whose  services  in  the  matter  of  enhghtening  the 
pubhc  on  these  points  deserve  the  approval  of  all 
teachers,  that  the  State  may  eventually  find  it  to 
its  interest  to  pay  for  the  year  of  training  which 
the  teacher  in  a  higher  secondary  school  will  need  : 
and,  more  than  that,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hold 
out  some  further  inducement — a  pension,  for  in- 
stance. When  we  read  this  suggestion  made  in  all 
seriousness  in  a  daily  paper,  we  are  inclined  to  rub 
our  eyes.  Can  it  be  that  the  obvious  truth  which 
teachers  have  insisted  upon  for  years  is  at  last 
beginning  to  be  admitted  by  people  outside  the 
profession  ?  It  is  :  and  why  ?  Because  unless 
something  of  the  sort  is  done,  and  done  quickly, 
the  public  schoolmaster,  of  the  type  we  have  men- 
tioned, will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  traditional  dodo. 
And  in  spite  of  his  limitations  in  other  respects, 
we  maintain  that  this  kind  of  man  has  done  more 
to  give  tone  to  his  pupils,  and  to  instil  into  them  the 
grit  and  straightforwardness  which  is  our  national 
boast,  than  any  machine-made  product  could  have 
done. 

There  is  always  a  conflict,  which  is  not  unnatural, 
between  the  view  that  the  whole  of  a  child's  educa- 
tion should  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  a  future 
career  and  the  more  logical  [and  oilicial]  contention 
that  a  good  general  groundwork  of  knowledge  must 
be  secured  before  any  specialisrt  jn  is  begun.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  discussions  on  commer- 
cial education.  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,"  is,  no  doubt,  excellent  advice ;  but 
our  impression  is  that  the  distorted  version  of  this 
maxim,  which  reads,  "  Train  up  a  child  and  away 
he  will  go,"  is  nearer  the  actual  truth.  What 
percentage  of  boys  have  any  idea  of  the  career  which 
they  will  pursue  in  the  future — or,  more  important 
still,  for  which  they  are  fitted  by  their  abilities  ? 
The  boy  usually  has  ideas,  mostly  unpractical ; 
the  parent,  sometimes  ;  while  the  master  is  fre- 
quently appealed  to  for  advice.  But,  granted  that 
he  has  decided  to  aim  at  some  definite  career, 
how  often  does  it  happen  that  the  object  is 
attained  ?  The  fact  is  that  the  British  parent 
wants  to  get  his  boy  started  in  hfe  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  takes  the  shortest  cut  to  that 
end.  So  we  find  that  such  an  enormous  number 
of  boys  drift  into  shops  or  offices.  Wliat  is  the 
good  of  "  speciahsing  "  in  these  cases  ?  A  glance 
at   the    table    given   at    the    end    of    the    article 


on  "The  Educational  Ladder"  in  this  number  will 
show  how  often  this  speciahsation  misses  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

It  seems  as  if  only  those  who  had  gone  through  a 
general  course  of  study,  in  which  they  had  shown 
marked  ability,  should  be  specially  trained.  Com- 
mercial knowledge,  in  the  higher  branches  which  deal 
with  economics,  may  be  taught  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community,  no  doubt ;  but  only  to  a  selected 
few.  And  the  lower  branches,  which  should  include  a 
sound  knowledge  of  English,  some  Modern  Language, 
and  the  elements  of  Mathematics,  will  be  provided 
for  by  any  sensible  curriculum.  But  the  fact  that  a 
boy's  parent  designs  him  for  trade  is  no  reason 
why  the  boy  should  not  be  given  a  chance  to  rise 
higher.  If  his  education  is  confined  to  the  subjects 
which  some  narrow-minded  people  consider  suffi- 
cient for  a  shop  assistant,  how  is  he  to  get  that 
chance  ?  We  hope  that  every  attempt  to  limit  the 
area  of  general  knowledge  in  the  case  of  our  young 
children  will  be  vigorously  resisted. 

The  existence  of  a  dual  register  of  the  teaching 
profession  is  causing  much  searching  of  heart  at 
present,  and  it  really  looks  as  if,  in  time  at  any  rate, 
the  distinction  must  go.  Logically,  it  is  in- 
defensible ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  our  educa- 
tional system  has  been  in  the  past  so  complex  and 
entangled  that  we  cannot  expect  everything  to 
be  righted  in  a  day.  There  are  certainly  reasons 
why  revolutionary  changes  should  not  be  made  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  the  opening  of  secondary 
schools  to  primary  teachers  would  be  a  change  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

The  fault  lies  to  a  large  extent  in  the  terminology 
employed.  Secondary  education  does  not,  according 
to  the  present  use  of  the  term,  mean  higher  educa- 
tion only  :  it  implies,  unfortunately,  a  social  dis- 
tinction as  well.  Secondary  schools  devote  a  great 
deal  of  their  time  to  teaching  primary  subjects, 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  teaching  them  worse 
than  primary  schools  do.  Why  is  this  ?  Because 
many  parents  will  not  send  their  children  to  rub 
shoulders  with  those  whose  playground  is  the 
street :  they  prefer,  quite  reasonably,  a  private 
school,  or  a  secondary  school  with  a  junior  depart- 
ment. And  this  wiU  go  on  until  junior  departments 
in  secondary  schools  are  abolished.  But  there  are 
also  parents  who  would  not  view  with  enthusiasm 
the  prospect  of  having  their  children  taught  by 
instructors  who  have  not  had  their  outlook  widened 
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and  their  sympathies  softened  by  a  public  school 
training.  This  objection  will  disappear  in  time, 
since  it  is  intended  in  future  that  every  teacher 
shall  be  educated  in  a  secondary  school ;  but  it  is  a 
real  one  just  now. 

Nothing  that  we  have  said,  we  hope,  will  give 
offence  to  primary  teachers  ;  our  sympathies  are 
entirely  with  them.  A  long  acquaintance  with  the 
fraternity  has  convinced  us  that  they  are  infinitely 
better,  as  a  whole,  at  imparting  knowledge  than 
their  secondary  comrades.  But  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  the  methods  of  discipline  which  are  in  vogue 
in  the  two  classes  of  schools  would  succeed  if  they 
were  transferred  from  one  to  the  other  :  experiments 
in  this  direction  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  It  will  take  time  to  leaven  the 
whole  lump  ;  but  in  the  meantime  anything  which 
can  be  done  to  draw  the  two  bodies  of  teachers 
together,  so  that  an  interchange  of  ideas  may  lead 
to  some  unity  of  purpose,  should  be  welcomed.  At 
present  we  are  afraid  that  there  is  rather  too  much 
pride  on  both  sides  to  allow  of  a  rapprochement. 

The  programme  of  the  Intermediate  Education 
Board  for  Ireland  for  1906  was  published  unusually 
late;  in  fact,  not  until  schools  were  well  on  in 
their  summer  vacation.  It  contains  several  new 
features,  the  cumulative  effect  of  which,  however 
desirable  in  themselves,  is  to  make  still  more  elabo- 
rate a  very  intricate  set  of  rules.  The  scale  of 
marking  has  been  altered  in  several  subjects,  par- 
ticularly in  History,  Geography,  and  English  Liter- 
ature and  Composition.  In  Mathematics  an  old 
subject— Natural  Philosophy— has  reappeared  in  the 
Middle  and  Senior  Grades,  Arithmetic  is  separated 
from  Algebra,  and  Geometry  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  theoretical  and  practical.  The  most  im- 
portant change  is  the  introduction  of  set  books  in  all 
languages  in  the  middle  grade  for  pass  students,  and 
so  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  new  system 
largely  disappears.  Another  innovation  is  the 
division  of  the  Modem  Literary  Course  into  two 
sections,  one  containing  French  and  German  as 
compulsory  subjects,  and  the  other  French  or  German 
and  Irish.  Next  year  candidates  for  exhibitions 
will  have  additional  papers  in  their  special  subjects, 
to  which  as  many  marks  will,  be  given  as  to  the 
ordinary  papers. 

Plans  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Mother  Country 
with  the  Colonies  are  much  in  evidence  just  now, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  our  relatives 


abroad  are  trying  to  devise  some  method  of  allowing 
our  students  to  continue  their  technical  education 
in  the  Colonies,  on  something  like  the  same  status 
which  they  have  had  at  home.  The  matter  is  be- 
ginning to  assume  definite  shape,  since  it  is  proposed 
that  pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Colonial  Secretary  to  put  it  upon  the  agenda  for  the 
Conference  which  is  expected  to  meet  next  year ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  it  wiU  be  discussed.  So 
as  to  bring  the  proposal  into  the  region  of  practical 
politics,  a  definite  suggestion  has  been  made  to 
accept  certain  properly  attested  certificates  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  entry  into  Colonial  Universities 
and  technical  institutions  ;  and  undergraduates 
already  occupied  in  study  at  home  might  take  an 
ad  eundem  rank  in  the  Colonies.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  much  difficulty  about 
graduates,  who  are  generally  admitted  without 
demur  :  it  is  usually  the  student  whose  education 
is  not  complete  who  wishes  to  proceed  with  it, 
and  he  naturally  objects  to  beginning  all  over 
again.  The  details  of  such  a  far-reaching  scheme 
may  well  be  left  to  experts  :  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  wish  it  every  success. 

The  League  of  the  Empire  is  doing  a  useful 
work  for  schools.  One  of  its  primary  objects  is 
to  join  together  a  school  at  home  with  one  in  the 
outlying  parts  of  our  empire,  and  there  is  evidence 
that  this  part  of  its  work  is  producing  tangible 
results.  The  approval  of  the  headmasters  of  some 
of  our  best  pubhc  schools  seems  to  betoken  an 
awakened  interest  in  educational  developments  : 
the  only  doubt  which  suggests  itself  is  whether 
there  will  be  enough  Colonial  schools  to  "go  round." 
This  interchange  of  ideas  is  bound  to  do  good. 
Even  in  our  island  home  teachers  usually  find  an 
appalling  ignorance  of  our  own  institutions,  and 
of  the  system  which  regulates  our  existence.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  lessons  should  first 
be  given  on  our  own  Constitution,  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  incidence  of  taxation,  the  administration 
of  the  law,  and  so  forth  ;  and  when  these  principles 
have  been  grasped  in  outline,  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  treat  of  similar  topics  in  other  lands.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  recent  history,  by  which  we 
mean  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  is  not  taught  to 
anything  like  the  extent  which  it  deserves ;  surely 
the  proper  way  to  teach  history  is  to  move  back- 
wards ?  Moreover,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
anything  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  the  student 
as  the  events  of  the  last  two  generations. 


no 
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Points  about  Public  Schools: 
A  Causerie 


By  S.  E.  W. 

Once  more  we  face  the  music.     On  the  threshold  of 
another  year's  Greek  play  and  Ovid,  Latin  Prose  and 
Livy,  Enghsh  History  and  English  Essays,  I  cannot  help 
seeking  anew  some  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me, 
and  amid  the  disturbing  contentions  of  rival  curriculum- 
mongers  asking  myself  if  there  is  comfort  anywhere  to 
be  found.     A  teacher  may — nay  should — have  many  a 
method,  but  of  the  aim  of  his  teaching  he  must  have  a 
rock-founded  confidence.     Happily  one  can  turn  back 
to  the  leisurely  days  of  mid-August  when  one's  mind 
had  taken  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  was  comparatively 
vigorous  in  a  healthy  atmosphere  of  new  ideas,  the  result 
of  the  reading  of  books  in  the  silence  of  a  sea  beach. 
Professor    Jebb's    address    to    the    educational    science 
section  of  the  British  Association  was  a  thing  to  read 
and  rejoice  over.     It  confirmed  one's  faith  in  culture 
as  the  aim  of  education  on  the  intellectual  side.    Culture 
as   "the  love   of   knowledge,   the   ardour   of   scientific 
curiosity,  driving  us  continually  to  absorb  new  facts 
and  ideas,  to  make  them  our  own,  and  fit  them  into  the 
living  and  growing  system   of   our  thought :    and  the 
trained  faculty  of  doing  this,  the  alert  and  supple  in- 
telligence exercised  and  continually  developed  in  doing 
this  " — this  kind  of  culture  is  obviously  not  an  intel- 
lectual luxury,  but  the  very  thing  we  are  setting  out  to 
bring  home  to  all  of  our  new  set  of  pupils.     If  this  is 
our  aim  it  certainly  brings  with  it  much  comfort  as  against 
the  distractions  of  rival  curricula,  for,  as  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  says,   "  Culture  cannot  be  secured  by  planning 
courses  of  study,  nor  can  it  be  adequately  tested  by  the 
most  ingenious  system  of  examinations."     Isn't  it  also 
reassuring  to  have  had  brought  out  the  fact  that  both 
hterature  and  science  have  a  common  aim  in  this  kind 
of  culture  ?     Intellectual  culture  must  include  a  scien- 
tific habit  of  mind ;  and  to  acquire  a  scientific  habit  of 
mind  one  must  study  methodically  some  part  of  what 
the  human  race  has  come    to  know.     To  the  thorough 
student  of  history  or  of  language  what  more  necessary 
than  a  scientific  habit  of  mind  ?     No  schoolmaster  to- 
day would  venture  to  take  up  the  purely  Hterary  stand- 
point of  Matthew  Arnold  ;    but  to  judge  from  recent 
books,  newspaper  articles,  and  reports  of  meetings,  it 
is  our  positive  duty  again  and  again  to  assert  the  claims 
of  literary  culture   as   part   of   a  general   education  in 
secondary  schools  and  universities.     Let  me  once  more 
quote  a  very  pertinent  sentence  or  two  from  Sir  R.  Jebb  : 

"  It  remains  as  true  as  ever  that  literary  studies  form  an 
indispensable  element  of  a  really  liberal  education.  And  the 
educational  value  of  good  literature  is  all  the  greater  in  our 
day,  because  the  progress  of  knowledge  more  and  more  enforces 
early  specialisation.  Good  literature  tends  to  preserve  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  intellectual  interests.  It  also  tends  to 
cultivate  the  sympathies  ;    it  exerts  a    humanising   influence 


by  the  clear  and  beautiful  expression  of  noble  thoughts  and 
sentiments  ;  by  the  contemplation  of  great  actions  and  great 
characters  ;  by  following  the  varied  development  of  human 
life,  not  only  as  an  evolution  governed  by  certain  laws 
but  also  as  a  drama  full  of  interests  which  intimately  concern 
us." 

It  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  keep  the  view 
of  the  humanities  well  to  the  fore  at  a  time  when  a  man 
hke  Dr.  Maurice  Fleury,  the  author  of  a  recent  book 
Nos  Enfants  au  College,  in  his  comprehensive  survey  of 
education,  unhesitatingly  takes  up    a  thoroughly  utih- 
tarian  position.     In  his  suggested  curriculum  where  are 
the  humanities  ?     Latin  is  finally  suppressed,   and  the 
teaching   of   les   sciences   physiques   et   naturelles   boldly 
usurps   its   place.      The   English  author   of    Essays    in 
Revolt — Mr.    Herbert    M.    Thompson — would    ehminate 
the  classical  languages  from  the  ordinary  school  time- 
table  altogether.     He   would   teach   them   to   no   boys 
till    they  are  fourteen,   and  then    only  one    language, 
classical  or  modern  according  to  the  individual  boy's 
bent    and    proclivities.     He    constructs    a    time-table 
from  which  we  select  his  arrangements  for  a  boy  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen.     The  boy  is  supposed 
to  work  in  school  and  out  for  forty  hours  in  the  week, 
and  he  has  twelve    main  subjects,  allotted  as  follows 
in  hours  :   Physical  training,  2  ;    Hand-and-eye  training, 
3  ;     Mathematics,   4J ;    Training   the   Logical   Faculty 
(Euclid),    3 ;     History,    8 ;     Geography,    i^ ;     Essay- 
writing  and  Speech-making,  li  ;    Moral  Education,  2  ; 
.(Esthetics  (Music,  Pictures,  Architecture),  3J  ;     Litera- 
ture, T-l ;    Another  language  than  Enghsh,  6  ;   Science, 
3.     If  diversity  of  subjects  and  the  amount  of  instruc- 
tion to  be  forced  into  the  unfortunate  boy  constitute  excel- 
lence, Mr.  Thompson's  time-table  is  indubitably  excel- 
lent.    But  frankly,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  as  he  is 
now  taught  in  an  average  secondary  school,  something 
over  20  per  cent,  less  time  is  required  of  a  boy,  the  five 
or  six  subjects  which  he  is  expected  to  tackle  are  likely 
to  do  him  far  more  good  that  Mr.  Thompson's  seemingly 
logical  hotch-potch.     The  old  Roman  system  of  mtdtuvt, 
non  multa  to  my  mind  is  vastly  superior  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's.    How   refreshing   to   turn   to   the   curriculum   of 
a  Roman  secondary  school !      Here,  though  Rome  was 
par  excellence  a  commercial  nation,  there  was  no  tech- 
nical  or  commercial   education  outside  shop  or  factory. 
The  grammaticus  prescribed  for  himself  his  own  curricu- 
lum for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.     Probably  in  the 
majority  of  cases  Greek  was  studied  before  Latin,  and 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  pupil's  time  was  given  to 
poetry.     He  started  with  Homer,  and  what  he  read/he 
learnt  with  extraordinary  thoroughness.     He  would  go 
on,  says  the  late   Professor  Wilkins  [Roman  Education), 
to  iEsop,  Hesiod,  and  Menander.     In  his  Latin  course 
he   studied    diligently   his   Vergil,    the   Odyssey  in   the 
translation  of  Naevius,  Ennius'  Annals,  and  some  of  the 
dramatists.     Most   of   what   a   boy   was   taught   in   all 
departments,  from  grammar  to  morals,  was  taught  as 
arising  out  of  these  lessons.     Alongside  of  this  were  the 
three  or  four  different  composition  exercises,  and  there  was 
an  end  to  the  secondary-school  curriculum.     Obviously 
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we  cannot  to-day  imitate  this  scheme  of  studies,  but  its 
simple  fare  affords  a  healthy  contrast  to  the  repletion 
which  is  being  recommended  on  all  sides.  Surely  it  is 
soothing,  and  perhaps  right,  to  think  that  after  all  the 
important  thing  is  not  so  much  what  is  taught  as  the 
culture  of  the  teacher,  and  his  or  her  power  of  awaking 
in  the  pupil  an  enthusiasm  for  good  living  and  intel- 
lectual culture. 


The  Birth  of  an  Outer  Sun 

By  Professor  Henry  E.  Armstrong,  F.R.S. 

The  schoolmaster  was  far  from  being  abroad  on 
the  occasion  of  the  recent  total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
and  was  but  poorly  represented  by  his  pupQs ; 
we  may  charitably  suppose  that  Hellenic  in- 
quiries engaged  his  attention  and  that,  therefore,  it 
had  not  occurred  to  him  to  paint  the  glories  of  the 
coming  event  in  terms  sufficiently  vivid  to  provoke 
an  interest  in  a  mere  supramundane  phenomenon. 
Even  Dr.  Lunn  took  no  interest  in  the  occasion. 
Happily,  the  wise  forethought  of  the  Principal  of 
the  University  of  London,  Sir  Arthur  Riicker,  was 
the  cause  of  an  arrangement  being  entered  into  with 
the  Orient-Pacific  line  to  navigate  one  of  their 
outward  bound  Australian  steamers — which  just 
at  this  season  carry  but  few  ordinary  passengers — 
so  as  to  place  her  athwart  the  path  of  totality  at 
the  proper  time.  Sir  Arthur  had  secured  thirty  to 
forty  supporters ;  about  an  equal  number  were 
led  to  join  the  expedition  by  the  advertisements 
issued  by  the  steamship  company. 

We  sailed,  a  highly  privileged  party,  from  Til- 
bury on  Friday,  August  25,  in  the  good  ship  Ortona, 
a  Royal  Mail  Steamer  of  some  8000  tons  register. 
The  company  included  three  Principals  of  modern 
universities — Birmingham,  London  and  Manchester 
— but  no  one  who  could  be  regarded  as  an  official 
representative  of  the  culture  either  of  Oxford  or  of 
Cambridge ;  the  interests  of  weather  were  safe- 
guarded by  the  head  of  the  Meteorological  Office 
and  those  of  travel  by  Mr.  Mackinder  ;  our  scientific 
dignity  was  secured  by  the  presence  of  the  senior 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society ;  freshness  being 
given  to  an  otherwise  severely  sedate  party  by  a 
number  of  interested,  charming  young  people. 
Although  we  had  with  us  only  one  headmaster,  he 
was  a  delightfully  enthusiastic  example  of  the 
species  ;  and  there  were  no  less  than  six  assistant 
masters,  of  great  public  schools,  to  wit,  three  of 
them  clergymen — yet  the  ship  did  not  sink  below 


the  Plimsoll  mark ;  but  if  Kipling  had  painted  her 
feelings,  he  must  have  pictured  a  thrill  of  pride 
and  satisfaction  as  passing  through  her  beams  and 
bolts. 

The  afternoon  was  duU,  so  that  the  North  Fore- 
land was  barely  visible  as  we  passed  it  ;  but  as  the 
day  wore  on  it  improved  and  we  could  admire  the 
magnificent  chalk  cliffs  at  St.  Margaret's  Bay  and 
beyond,  as  well  as  contemplate  with  satisfaction 
the  wonderful  new  harbour  now  being  built  at 
Dover  ;  the  grey  hulks  of  a  number  of  warships  off 
Folkestone  did  not  particularly  appeal  to  our  sense 
of  beauty.  Even  after  dark,  the  passage  down 
Channel  was  full  of  charm  :  especially  striking  was 
the  appearance  time  after  time  of  long  rows  of  lights 
marking  out  the  big  towns — Hastings,  Eastbourne, 
Brighton,  &c. — the  coast  appearing  to  be  broidered 
with  luminous  beads.  Early  morning  found  us  off 
the  Start  Point  and  magnificent  views  were  obtained 
of  the  cliff  scenery  both  here  and  beyond  Prawle 
Point.  We  took  breakfast  off  Plymouth  in  sight 
of  the  Hoe  and  the  Drake  memorial.  At  mid-day  we 
were  under  way  again,  as  there  was  no  time  to 
spare.  On  leaving  we  ran  straight  into  bad 
weather  ;  in  fact,  the  day  was  one  which  not  a 
few  on  board  had  little  desire  to  remember ;  but, 
urged  by  10,000  horses,  or  their  equivalent,  at  top 
speed — they  were  fed  with  an  extra  250  tons  of 
coal  during  the  voyage — the  ship  went  steadily  on, 
taking  small  notice  either  of  wind  or  wave.  We 
sighted  the  magnificent  light  at  Ushant  on  the  French 
coast  on  Saturday  evening  and  soon  entered  the  Bay 
of  Biscay — here  the  elements  treated  us  more  kindly 
and  magnificent  weather  prevailed  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  Cape  Finisterre  on  the  Spanish 
coast  was  reached  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  ere 
long  the  Portugese  coast  was  in  sight.  Soon  after 
noon  on  Monday  we  were  off  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  ; 
the  view  near  Cape  Roca,  off  Cintra,  was  magnificent. 
At  dinner-time,  on  Monday,  we  rounded  Cape  St. 
Vincent.  By  rising  betimes  on  Tuesday  we  saw 
Cape  Trafalgar  and  were  within  sight  of  Gibraltar 
about  6  A.M.,  where  we  arrived  soon  after  7  o'clock, 
in  glorious  sunshine,  almost  a  day  ahead  of  the 
ordinary  time.  The  P.  and  O.  stea.mer  Arcadia,  carry- 
ing a  number  of  members  of  the  British  Astronomical 
Association,  which  left  the  Thames  shortly  after 
we  did  but  called  at  Southampton  instead  of  at 
Plymouth,  steamed  out  soon  after  our  arrival  ;  two 
days  later  she  entered  the  port  at  Marseilles  just 
behind  us.  Our  stay  at  Gibraltar  was  a  short  one, 
as  we  left  before  10  a.m.,  without  waiting  for  several 
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passengers  who  were  to  have  come  on  board  there, 
such  was  our  hurry.  A  following  breeze  made  the 
day  a  very  warm  one ;  unfortunately,  the  coast 
was  somewhat  obscured  by  mist. 

The  morning  of  the  30th,  although  very  fine,  was 
cloudy ;  a  brisk  breeze  was  blowing  in  our  faces. 
As  it  wore  on  the  sea  became  cakn  but  heavy 
cloud-masses  continued  to  fill  the  sky  and  we  began 
to  feel  very  anxious  :  at  the  critical  moment,  shortly 
before  noon,  however,  these  all  disappeared  and  the 
sun's  majesty  reigned  in  a  cloudless  heaven.  At 
12  o'clock  we  were  in  latitude  40°  20'  N.,  longitude 
0°  17'  E.,  nine  miles  distant  from  the  central  line  of 
totality.  The  moon  had  advanced  scarce  half-way 
across  the  disc  of  the  sun  when  we  were  on  the  line 
of  totality  ;  the  ship  was  then  stopped  and  we 
were  at  rest  on  an  all  but  waveless  sea  until  the 
eclipse  was  at  an  end,  about  six  miles  from  the 
shore,  off  Peniscola,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain. 
Until  shortly  after  totality  the  conditions  were  abso- 
lutely ideal.  The  party  in  the  Arcadia,  further 
south,  off  the  Columbretes  Islands,  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  less  favoured  ;  still  further  south, 
at  Palma  in  Majorca,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer's  party 
was  unable  to  carry  out  all  the  projected  observa- 
tions ;  on  the  mainland  at  Burgos  the  sun  was  much 
obscured  by  clouds — so  that  our  luck  was  great 
indeed. 

Of  the  event  itself  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  de- 
scription :  the  glory  of  it  is  indescribable.  I  once 
heard  Ruskin  say  that  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
scope and  microscope  was  a  curse  to  humanity  : 
they  brought  things  too  near  ;  and  in  reading  the 
memorials  of  Burne-Jones,  I  notice  that  he  seems  to 
have  harboured  somewhat  similar  views.  The  various 
accounts  of  the  eclipse  published  in  the  papers  in  a 
measure  justify  the  complaint — whilst  much  is  said 
of  Bailey's  Beads,  Flames  and  other  phenomena  but 
scant  notice  is  taken  of  the  ineffable  beauty  of  the 
corona.  Hence  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  event 
has  attracted  so  little  public  attention.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  Times  on  board  the  Arcadia,  in  an 
article  published  on  Sept.  2,  writes  weakly  as 
follows  : 

"  The  question  is  often  put  by  the  '  man  in  the 
street,'  '  What  is  the  good  of  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  and  why  take  so  much  trouble  to  see  it  ?  ' 
Perhaps  no  very  direct  answer  can  be  given  ;  and  a 
cynical  mind  might  take  pleasure  in  recalling 
George  Cornewall  Lewis's  classic  denunciation  of 
astronomy  as  a  '  science  of  pure  curiosity.'  Certainly 
eclipses  are  observed  and  can  only  be  observed  to 


satisfy  curiosity  as  to  the  physical  constitution  of  the 
sun.  Of  the  special  sights  which  present  them- 
selves during  a  total  eclipse,  beyond  doubt  the  corona 
is  the  most  interesting  and  most  striking.  For  the 
information  of  the  non-astronomical  reader,  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  corona  is  an  extensive  but  irregiilar 
ring  of  light  which  surrounds  the  sun  and  extends 
outwards  from  the  visible  limb  of  the  sun  and  moon 
when  the  former  is  centrally  covered  and  concealed 
by  the  latter." 

A  less  attractive  account  of  the  phenomenon 
cannot  well  be  imagined.  The  corona  "  an  extensive 
but  irregular  ring  of  light  which  surrounds  the 
sun,  &c ! "  Who  can  picture  its  glory  from  such  a 
description  ?  To  eclipse  is  to  hide  or  obscure.  Let 
astronomers,  if  they  will,  speak  of  eclipses  :  but  let 
us  poor  men  in  the  street  think  of  an  appearance — 
of  an  effulgence  of  divine  glory  as  coming  into  view 
when  the  main  body  of  the  sun  is  blotted  out  by  the 
moon.  Up  to  the  moment  of  totality  nothing  is 
seen  :  the  eye  is  blinded  by  the  sun's  brilliance  ;  then, 
on  the  instant,  an  outer  sun  is  born  with  magic  haste  ; 
without  click  or  break  to  announce  its  appearance, 
the  corona  shines  forth  around  the  velvet  black  disc  of 
the  dead  sun,  a  wondrous  new  light  extending  far  out 
into  space.  The  silent  suddenness  of  its  entry  upon 
the  scene  is  in  itself  marvellous.  Its  disappearance 
is  equally  sudden — it  is  instantaneously  killed  by 
the  emerging  sunbeams  ;  and  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing aspect  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  impression 
which  is  produced  at  this  stage  of  the  marvellous 
illuminating  power  of,  so  to  speak,  the  least  little 
bit  of  real  sun.  Those  who  have  played  with 
fireworks  in  their  youth  know  well  the  appearance 
of  a  Catharine  wheel  near  to  its  end — the  emergence  of 
the  black  disc  within  the  irregular  whirling  circle  of 
fire,  at  the  same  time  that  this  is  crossed  by  lateral 
streamers,  due  to  the  piercing  of  the  case  so  that 
fire  no  longer  issues  only  from  the  central  tube. 
Such,  more  or  less,  was  the  aspect  of  the  totally 
eclipsed  sim — that  of  a  huge  black-centred,  silver- 
fire  Catharine  wheel  near  to  its  end  but  betraying 
no  indication  whatever  of  motion  :  on  the  contrary, 
one  of  awe-inspiring  stillness  and  indescribable 
loveliness.  Its  illuminating  effect  on  the  present 
occasion  was  surprisingly  great — most  of  us,  in  fact, 
had  expected  to  see  the  corona  against  a  far  darker 
background.  Near  to  the  black  disc  the  light  was 
very  bright  but  it  diminished  rapidly  in  intensity 
outwards,  from  silver  white  to  an  ethereal  blue 
haze. 

According    to    the    observers    on    the    Arcadia, 
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"  there  was  only  one  conspicuous  ray  stretching  out 
from  the  corona,  together  with  four  or  five  rays,  none 
of  them  very  noticeable."  This  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  very  inadequate  description  :  my  eyes  seemed 
to  see  far  more ;  and  probably  they  were  in  a  very 
sensitive  state,  as  I  sat  with  them  bandaged  over 
during  the  half-hour  previous  to  totality.  Most 
noteworthy,  depending  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
sun,  were  two  filmy  triangular  streamers,  very  long 
in  proportion  to  their  breadth  at  the  base,  one  ex- 
tending considerably  further  outwards  than  the 
other — unless  I  be  much  mistaken,  little  short  of 
two  to  three  solar  diameters. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  portion 
of  the  corona  around  the  upper  margin  of  the  sun  : 
in  face  of  the  conflicting  emotions  excited  by  such 
a  spectacle,  in  the  all  too  brief  period  (about  3  min. 
40  sees.)  during  which  it  was  under  observation, 
it  was  impossible  to  register  any  very  definite  mental 
picture  of  so  complex  a  structure.  I  certainly  saw 
a  number  of  radial  streamers  extending  to  con- 
siderable distances  outwards  from  the  irregularly 
shaped  luminous  area  next  the  sun's  limb  and,  if 
my  imagination  did  not  mislead  me,  could  distin- 
guish also  what  appeared  to  be  tangential  rays. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  change  from 
day  to  night  involves  a  general  darkening :  but  a 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun  produces  an  entirely  different 
and  more  localised  effect — a  composite  night  and 
day  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  we  saw  black  night 
strike  the  far  distant  hills  and  advance  rapidly 
towards  us,  while  on  the  other,  within  the 
penumbra,  the  day  appeared  to  be  dawning  but 
in  weird  and  strangely  beautiful  colours.  Sketch- 
ing was  easy  during  the  whole  period  of  totahty, 
the  illuminating  power  of  the  corona  being 
apparently  far  greater  than  that  of  the  brightest 
moon — and  yet  not  a  few  stars  were  visible. 

About  2.30  all  was  over  and  the  ship  once  more 
proceeded  on  her  throbbing  course.  A  heavenly 
afternoon  was  terminated  b}^  a  gorgeous  sunset,  not 
the  only  one  seen  during  the  voyage.  Rifts  of  fire 
filled  the  western  sky  near  the  horizon.  Those  who 
are  famihar  with  Wensleydale  know  how  the  river 
comes  down  over  a  succession  of  ragged  limestone 
ledges  :  imagine  such  ledges  of  glowing  and  highly 
refractive  golden-red-hot  iron  shading  off  on  either 
side  into  cold  black  metal — such  would  be  a  faint 
picture  of  the  effect.  The  day  had  been  one  for  the 
Gods  !  In  the  evening  we  endeavoured  to  give 
expression  of  our  thanks  to  the  able  and  sympathetic 
commander  of  the  Ortona,   Captain  Fletcher,  who 


had  so  successful!}'  navigated  the  ship  in  our  interests, 
by  presenting  him  with  an  illuminated  address, 
signed  by  aU  of  us,  decorated  with  water-colour  draw- 
ings of  a  corona  and  of  scenes  on  the  voyage  which 
had  been  most  skilfully  and  artistically  executed 
on  board  by  two  of  our  party.  Dr.  F.  D.  Drewett 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Amold-Forster.  Of  course  we  dis- 
cussed the  corona.  Major  Hills — who  had  seen 
two  previous  eclipses — and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  both 
gave  discourses  on  eclipses.  Sir  Oliver,  viewing  the 
sun  as  a  dense  gaseous  mass  heated  above  the  critical 
temperature,  likened  it  to  a  radium  atom  exploding 
into  electrons  and  was  inclined  to  regard  the  corona 
as  produced  by  electrons  shot  out  into  space.  But 
electrons  could  produce  no  such  effect  of  themselves, 
so  that  on  any  such  assumption  there  must  be  extra- 
ordinary, if  not  ordinary,  material  particles  in  regions 
at  vast  distances  away  from  the  sun,  against  which 
the  electrons  can  hit  and  so  produce  light.  It  is, 
perhaps,  conceivable  that  elements  much  lower 
than  hydrogen  in  the  scale  of  atomic  weights  may 
exist  far  outside  the  glowing  orb  ;  this  possibility 
is  one  which  deserves  attention,  although  hitherto, 
no  spectrum  has  been  observed  except  in  regions 
not  very  remote  from  the  limb. 

On  the  Thursday,  about  noon,  we  were  in  sight 
of  the  Chateau  d'lf  of  Monte  Christo  fame  and 
landed  at  Mai^seilles  soon  after  2  o'clock.  So  ter- 
minated a  most  eventful  and  ever  memorable 
journey,  which  everything  had  conspired  to  make 
successful  from  beginning  to  end ;  it  had  been  full 
of  incident  and  except  during  the  time  of  transit 
from  Plymouth  to  Finisterre  we  had  been  almost 
always  well  in  sight  of  land.  f-^ 

Quite  a  number  of  the  party  returned  by  the 
homeward  bound  R.M.S.  Omrah,  which  sailed  from 
Marseilles  about  2  p.m.  on  Sunday,  September  3. 
Most  had  spent  the  interval  at  Aries  in  viewing  the 
Roman  and  other  antiquities,  while  a  few  of  us 
had  explored  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Marseilles.  Just  before  leaving  home  I  had  been 
staying  at  Budleigh  Salterton  in  Devon,  famed  for 
the  wonderful  quartzite  pebble-bed  which  crops  out 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  red  triassic  rocks.  By  a 
strange  coincidence,  I  was  led  to  stay  at  La  Ciotat, 
a  small  port  about  twenty-five  miles  below  Mar- 
seilles, used  as  a  building  and  repairing  station  by 
the  French  Steamship  Co.,  the  Mess  geries  Mari- 
times :  there  I  found  the  harbour  flanked  by  a 
huge  thickness  of  conglomerate  beds,  standing  on 
end,  strangely  like  those  at  Budleigh  Salterton.  In 
the  distance  these  were  massively  capped  by  lime- 
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stone,  which  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  rock  in  the 
Marseilles  district.  At  La  Ciotat  we  were  also  brought 
into  touch  with  the  breakfast-table  at  home  by 
witnessing  tlie  fisher-folk  on  the  quay  side  at  night 
busily  engaged  in  extracting  sardines  from  the  nets. 
The  appearance  of  a  mackerel  now  and  then  served 
to  remind  us  that  fish  travel  as  well  as  men — 
although  when  we  went  fishing  ourselves  it  was 
clear  that  we  were  in  strange  waters,  as  our  catch 
was  more  like  Goldfish  than  gudgeon.  Education 
pursued  us  even  at  La  Ciotat,  for  on  attending  a 
meeting  of  the  Municipal  Council  in  the  evening 
we  found  that  the  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
.school  budget.  My  companion — a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  L.C.C. — 
and  I  spent  a  morning  in  Nature-Study  :  by  mildly 
trespassing  on  the  Mayor's  estate,  we  gained  some 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  the  local  flora  and  fauna  ;  the 
opportunity  we  had  of  watching  the  gambols  of  sundry 
Papilios  and  of  what  I  took  to  be  Charaxes  jasins, 
a  truant  from  the  African  Continent,  was,  in  itself, 
almost  sufficient  reward  for  the  journey. 

On  leaving  Marseilles  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
embarking,  as  a  strong  wind — the  Mistral — was 
blowing.  At  sea  Neptune  was  unkind  and  we  had 
to  face  mildly  roaring  lions  in  the  gulf  of  that 
name  ;  however,  we  escaped  from  these  at  night, 
afterwards  enjoying  fair  weather  until  we  reached 
Plymouth  on  Saturday,  September  9  ;  the  condi- 
tions became  less  settled  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  voyage  and  rain  greeted  us  on  arrival.  Although 
less  full  of  incident  than  the  outward  passage,  the 
cruise  was  most  enjoyable  and  afforded  many  oppor- 
tunities of  fixing  hnpressions  gained  while  going 
east.  Those  of  us  to  whom  the  Mediterranean  was 
unknown  were  much  impressed  and  charmed  by 
the  mountainous  scenery  along  the  Spanish  littoral ; 
the  Portuguese  coast  was  less  striking — low  cliffs 
for  the  most  part,  except  at  Cintra,  which  is  situated 
on  a  magnificent  palace-crowned  hill.  The  one  excit- 
ing episode  during  our  return  was  the  picking  up 
of  a  castaway  early  on  Wednesday,  September  6, 
just  after  rounding  Cape  St.  Vincent,  astride  a 
gangway  plank  on  which  he  had  been  fifty-six 
hours  afloat  ;  he  had  been  one  of  a  crew  of  seven 
on  a  small  coasting-vessel  which  was  capsized  in  a 
squall  on  the  previous  Sunday  night.  Really  the 
rescue  was  a  very  simple  affair  ;  the  stories  which 
have  been  published  since  our  return  in  some  of  the 
papers  are  splendid  examples  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  simple  theme  is  expanded  and  truth  embroidered 
by  the  press  man  of  to-day. 


Our  ship  and  the  Arcadia  seem  to  have  been  the 
only  ones  to  carry  parties  to  the  Mediterranean 
specially  to  view  the  eclipse  ;  it  is  not  reported 
that  any  large  number  of  persons  went  to  Spain  for 
the  purpose.  That  so  few  were  led  to  take  the  trip 
cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  expense, 
as  the  total  cost,  out  and  home,  was  well  within 
five  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  failure  of  the  general  public  to  witness  so 
marvellous  and  entrancing  a  spectacle  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  the  phenomenon  will  not  recur 
in  the  life-time  of  the  present  generation,  nor  indeed 
for  many  long  years  to  come,  under  conditions  in 
any  way  comparable  with  those  which  prevailed 
on  August  30  last  :  only  those  who  go  greatly  out 
of  their  way  will  be  likely  to  witness  it.  Had  it  been 
more  generally  known  that  among  things  of  beauty 
which  are  joys  for  ever  the  solar  corona  can  claim 
highest  place,  it  must  have  happened  that  party 
upon  party  would  have  been  specially  organised 
to  view  the  eclipse ;  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that 
on  future  occasions  more  emphasis  will  be  laid  on 
witnessing  the  corona.  On  this,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, scientific  observers  have  been  too  much 
absorbed  in  their  own  work  to  make  its  interest 
generally  known ;  in  a  measure  they  have  failed 
in  their  duty  to  the  public  ;  they  must  be  far  more 
active  propagandists  in  future  if  they  wish  to  secure 
for  science  its  proper  place  in  the  esteem  of  the 
intelligent. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  such  a  voyage  in  a  com- 
pany such  as  ours  was  without  being  struck  by  the 
cogency  of  Professor  Lankester's  plea  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  the  study  of  Nature.  Every 
one  was  charmed  with  what  we  saw  but  there  were 
few,  seemingly,  who  had  any  desire  to  penetrate 
below  the  surface.  One  enthusiast  was  provided 
with  Admiralty  charts  for  the  whole  voyage  and 
took  the  utmost  delight  in  localising  our  position 
at  every  moment  ;  but  he  confessed  that  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  a  limestone  from  a  brick-bat 
and  that  he  had  no  aching  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  geology  of  the  regions  we  were  in.*  Several 
of  the  young  people  on  board  agreed  with  me  that 
school  dry-bones  geography  was  sheer  waste  of 
time  and  that  the  only  proper  way  to  study  the 
subject  was  to  travel  as  we  had  done — from  the 
earth  to  the  sun,  if  possible.     A  party  of  wise  men 

*  My  intended  reference  to  Charles  Kingsley's  Sermons  on 
Stones  {"Lectures  on  Town  Geology"),  in  the  previous  number 
of  School,  p.  97,  has  lost  all  point,  the  printer's  devil  having 
substituted  "and  stories"  for  "on  stones." 
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and  women  for  the  most  part,  we  were  all — perforce 
of  our  neglected  training — strangely  oblivious  of 
the  wonders  of  our  environment.  The  Vovage  of 
the  Beagle  reposed  calmly  on  the  Library  shelves. 
But  the  Hellenists  will  not  always  have  things  their 
own  selfish  way  :  it  is  comforting  that  even  the 
translator  of  Omar  Khayyam  was  constrained  to 
write  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Cowell — 

"  Yet,  as  I  often  think,  it  is  not  the  poetical  imagination 
but  bare  science  that  every  day  unrolls  a  greater  epic  than 
the  Iliad  :  the  history  of  the  world,  the  infinitudes  of  Space 
and  Time  !  I  never  take  up  a  book  of  geology  or  astronomy 
but  tliis  strikes  me  ;  and  when  we  think  that  Man  must  go 
on  to  discover  in  the  same  plodding  way,  one  fancies  that 
the  poet  of  to-day  may  as  well  fold  his  hands  or  turn  them 
to  dig  and  delve,  considering  how  soon  the  march  of 
discovery  vnM  distance  all  his  imaginations  and  dissolve 
the  language  in  which  they  are  uttered." 


Form  Oro-anisation 

By  W.  Edwards,  M.A. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  near  future  will  see 
a  considerable  increase  in  our  public  secondary  day 
schools.  Education  committees  are  devoting  much 
attention  to  the  development  of  schools  of  this  type, 
partly  owing  to  the  demand  for  secondary  education 
in  their  constituencies,  partly  to  the  pohcy  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  regard  to  pupil-teachers,  partly  as  a 
means  of  supplying  a  suitable  basis  for  later  technical 
work.  The  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  of  public  examinations,  will  do  much  to  ensure  an 
adequate  standard  of  school  work;  but  it  is  essential, 
if  secondary  schools  are  to  fulfil  their  proper  function, 
that  tone,  esprit  dc  corps,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  healthy 
and  diversified  school  life  should  receive  proper  attention. 
In  this  respect,  boarding-schools  have  an  advantage. 
The  boarders  form  a  stable  and  effective  nucleus  for 
school  clubs  ;  the  playing-fields  are  in  close  proximity 
to  school  buildings  ;  the  mere  fact  of  life  in  common 
promotes  a  feeling  of  unity.  In  the  case  of  day  schools, 
many  boys  live  at  a  distance.  Trains  are  not  always 
convenient,  and  this  involves  late  arrival  and  early 
departure.  The  distance,  in  some  cases  the  lack,  of 
suitable  playing-fields  makes  it  difficult  properly  to 
organise  games.  Scholarships  bring  in  a  number  of 
boys  from  elementary  schools  who,  in  the  absence  of  a 
strong  corporate  feehng,  tend  to  become  an  element 
of  discord  instead  of  a  source  of  strength. 

At  the  same  time  many  factors  tend  to  develop  a 
feehng  of  unity  in  our  day  schools.  The  assembly 
for  prayers,  prize-gi\'ings,  concerts,  and  other  functions, 
athletic  and  other  clubs,  all  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
In  several  cases  the  house  sj'stem  has  been  introduced 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  but  the  value  of  the  form 
as  a  means,  not  only  of  directing  school  work,  but  also 


of  promoting  corporate  feeling,  is  often  neglected. 
This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  form  organisation 
may  be  used  to  make  boys  feel  a  greater  interest  in  their 
school,  and  derive  greater  benefit  from  it. 

Such  organisation  can  only  be  ensured  when  a  special 
master  is  made  responsible  for  the  tone  as  well  as  the 
work  of  every  form.  It  is  desirable  that  the  form 
master  should  take  as  many  lessons  as  possible  with 
the  boys  under  his  charge,  as  thereby  he  gets  to  know 
them  better  and  strengthens  his  influence.  His  duties 
will  be  twofold,  to  supervise  progi'ess  made  in  school 
work,  and  to  take  careful  note  of  the  development 
of  character.  He  will  supplement  his  own  observations 
as  to  progress  by  conferring  with  his  colleagues  at  staff 
meetings  and  in  private  conversation.  He  will  gain 
further  information  from  the  monthly  or  fortnightly 
returns  of  specialist  teachers  and  from  entries  of  meri- 
torious or  unsatisfactory  work  in  the  record  books  of 
the  form,  and  will,  by  these  means,  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  work  done  by  each  boy. 
"  Conduct  books  "  have  been  found  useful  as  supplying 
a  record  of  any  particularly  bad  faults.  These  contain 
a  line  for  each  lesson,  and  are  signed  at  its  close  by  the 
master  who  has  given  it.  Minor  offences,  such  as 
talking  or  restlessness,  are  not  entered  ;  but  a  note  is 
made  of  any  cases  of  untruthfulness,  dishonesty,  or 
ungentlemanly  conduct,  and  the  form  master  can  thus 
ascertain  whether  the  general  behaviour  of  his  boys  is 
satisfactory. 

The  multiplication  of  officials  within  due  hmits  gives 
the  boys  a  valuable  training  in  responsibihty,  and 
relieves  the  staff  of  unimportant  duties  that  take  up 
valuable  time.  Each  form  should  have  its  own  monitor, 
who  will  keep  the  record  and  conduct  books,  and  see 
that  they  are  properly  signed,  in  the  latter  case  at  the 
close  of  each  lesson,  in  the  former  as  occasion  arises. 
He  will  fetch  books  and  materials  from  the  school  store 
as  required,  see  that  the  room  is  ventilated  at  change  of 
lesson,  and  generally  assist  the  form  master.  Each 
form  should  have  its  own  library  in  addition  to  the  use 
of  the  school  library,  the  books  being  specially  selected 
with  regard  to  the  age  and  requirements  of  the  boys. 
This  necessitates  the  appointment  of  a  form  librarian 
to  keep  a  record  of  loans  and  returns,  to  see  that  books 
are  properly  labelled  and  repaired,  to  keep  the  list 
properly  entered  for  the  information  of  borrowers. 
Form  monitors  and  librarians  should  report  to  the  form 
master,  but  should  not  themselves  have  disciphnary 
powers.  In  most  cases  the  boys  will  be  too  young  to 
make  this  course  advisable,  and  such  powers  should 
be  entrusted  only  to  those  of  the  older  boys  who  have 
been  appointed  prefects  or  preposters.  Experience  has 
shown  the  value  of  this  arrangement  of  form  officials. 
The  boys  selected  usually  magnify  their  ofiice,  reahse 
their  responsibihty,  and  render  real  assistance  to  the 
staff. 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  school  clubs,  but  there  is  ample  room  in  addition 
for  form  clubs.  A  football  or  cricket  shield  offered  for 
competition  to  form   elevens  does  much  to  stimulate 
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interest  in  athletics.  Boys  who  are  not  good  enough 
to  play  for  their  school  find  a  place  in  these  teams,  and 
the  first  or  second  eleven  is  often  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  useful  members  whose  abilities  have  been 
discovered  in  form  competitions.  As  the  top  boys 
have  a  considerable  advantage  in  size  and  strength, 
parallel  forms  in  the  middle  of  the  school  may  be  grouped 
together  for  the  shield  competition  ;  and  if  this  is  done, 
the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  arrange  out  matches  for  different  forms.  Such 
arrangements  will  often  be  made  by  the  boys  themselves, 
and  neighbouring  schools  are  always  willing  to  supply 
rival  elevens  of  the  age  and  weight  required.  A  football 
match  between  form  I.  and  a  similar  team  is  a  thing  to 
be  long  remembered. 

The  self-sacrificing  form  master  who  arranges  an 
excursion  to  some  place  of  historic  interest,  or  a  ramble 
in  search  of  botanical,  geological,  or  zoological  speci- 
mens will  be  well  rewarded  :  and  boys  who,  in  their 
younger  days,  have  hunted  for  caddis  flies  and  fossils, 
will  later  become  active  members  of  the  school  field 
club. 

Great  interest  is  aroused  by  the  award  of  a  champion 
form  shield.  In  one  secondary  school  such  a  shield  has 
been  presented  by  the  governors,  and  is  awarded  to  the 
form  whose  members  have  done  best  each  term  in  work 
and  play.  In  the  award,  attention  is  paid  to  the  per- 
centage of  possible  marks  gained  for  school  work,  to 
the  number  of  boys  who  have  played  for  the  first  or 
second  eleven,  joined  the  sketching,  field,  chess,  cycling, 
or  photography  clubs,  or  sung  in  the  choir.  Entries 
for  bad  conduct  or  absence  from  the  "  social  "  lead  to  a 
deduction  of  marks  :  the  number  of  boys  in  the  form 
is  taken  into  consideration  in  making  the  award,  and 
the  winners  get  an  extra  half-holiday. 

Another  institution  which  has  proved  an  unquahfied 
success  is  the  "  Social."  Once  in  each  of  the  two  winter 
terms  the  boys  of  each  form  meet  together  for  social 
intercourse.  The  boys  contribute  to  the  evening's 
entertainment,  and  such  contributions  are  of  many 
kinds.  Enthusiastic  collectors  bring  stamps,  postmarks, 
birds'  eggs,  or  crests,  and  gladly  explain  to  interested 
hearers  the  merits  of  their  treasures.  Tournaments 
in  draughts,  ping-pong,  and  bagatelle  are  easily  arranged, 
and  there  are  always  a  few  who  are  glad  to  spend  half 
an  hour  over  a  chess-board,  far  from  the  madding  crowd. 
The  magic  lantern  proves  a  great  attraction  to  younger 
boys,  and  an  occasional  song,  comic  for  choice,  is  much 
appreciated.  Often  a  dramatic  sketch,  full  of  sound 
and  fury,  is  given  by  enthusiastic  amateur  actors,  who 
occasionally  interrupt  the  proceedings  by  answering 
the  pungent  criticisms  of  the  audience.  Boxing  and 
fencing  are  always  popular,  but  these  items  should 
come  last  on  the  programme,  as  it  is  hard  to  settle  down 
quietly  after  a  bout  with  the  gloves  or  foils.  Visitors 
in  the  shape  of  members  of  the  staff  are  always  wel- 
comed, especially  if  they  can  sing,  and  even  the  head 
master  is  tolerated.  Discipline  is  relaxed,  and  there  is, 
at  times,  more  noise  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
is    very   easy   to   check   disorder.     Form   socials   have 


proved  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  promoting  good 
feeling  and  better  understanding  between  boys  and 
masters.  A  man  cannot  get  to  know  his  form  properly 
in  the  class-room  or  on  the  football  field.  Many  a  boy 
who  hates  Latin  and  never  kicked  a  goal  in  his  life 
possesses  much  knowledge  of  flowers,  or  "  has  found 
where  the  woodpigeons  breed."  Then  there  are  the 
unclubbable  boys,  and  those  whose  home  circumstances 
make  social  functions  a  rare  occurrence.  It  is  these 
odd  boys  whom  the  form  socials  benefit  most  ;  but  there 
will  be  ample  opportunities  for  a  quiet  talk  with  in- 
dividuals who  gladly  pour  into  the  ear  of  a  sympathetic 
listener  their  hopes  and  fears.  Thus  the  strong  bond  of 
personal  sympathy  between  masters  and  boys  is  created, 
and  the  result  is  the  promotion  of  mutual  interest  and 
regard. 

Form  meetings  held  once  a  week  immediately  after 
morning  school  have  proved  useful  in  many  ways.  The 
meeting  lasts  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  every  boy 
must  be  present.  Library  books  are  given  out,  and  the 
librarian's  register  is  examined  to  see  if  an  adequate 
number  of  books  have  been  borrowed.  Arrangements 
are  made  for  socials  and  excursions,  and  elevens  are 
selected  to  play  for  the  football  shield.  An  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  boys  who  have  reasonable  complaints  to 
make,  and  matters  requiring  attention  are  reported  to 
the  headmaster,  who  thus  learns  that  the  supply  of  soap 
in  the  lavatory  is  deemed  insufficient,  that  certain  boys 
do  not  get  their  fair  share  of  football,  that  new  pictures 
or  library  books  are  required.  But  the  main  object  is 
the  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the  school;  and  the  tactful 
form  master  who  knows  his  boys  well  can  make  a 
valuable  use  of  these  meetings  to  point  out  faults,  to 
criticise  the  entries  in  the  conduct  book,  to  teach  lessons 
of  honesty  and  gentlemanly  conduct.  Such  a  one  can 
show  in  a  few  words  the  meaning  of  Thring's  great 
phrase,  "  honour  to  lessons,"  and  can  point  out  that 
every  boy,  by  wearing  the  school  cap,  makes  himself 
personally  responsible  for  the  good  name  of  the  school. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  tone  of  a  form  may 
be  greatly  improved  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  influence  and 
example  of  a  man  who  realises  that  his  work  as  a  form 
master  does  not  consist  mei'ely  in  driving  Latin  verbs 
and  algebraical  formulae  into  the  heads  of  his  charges, 
but  that  over  and  above  this  there  is  a  higher  task 
which  can  be  fully  discharged  only  by  one  who  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  what  Mr.  Skrine  finely  calls 
"  the  soul's  friend." 

The  amount  of  time  required  for  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments is  considerable,  and  secondary  teachers  who  often 
spend  some  of  their  hard-earned  leisure  in  taking  evening 
classes  or  giving  private  coaching  may  regard  this 
additional  labour  as  a  heavy  burden.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  any  such  organisation  will  tend  to  become  spiritless 
and  mechanical  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
staff.  It  is  the  living  interest  of  the  master  that  makes 
boys  ready  in  response.  Personal  sympathy  arouses 
a  keenness,  a  feeling  of  comradeship  and  co-operation 
which  supply  the  best  motive-power  of  the  school 
machinery. 
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Manual  Training 

The  Need  of  Handwork  in  Schools 

By  Chas.  L.   Binns 

Although  manual  training  is  steadily  winning  recog- 
nition as  a  school  subject,  there  are  still  many  miscon- 
ceptions as  to  its  aims  and  its  value.  A  brief  statement 
of  the  scope  of  the  New  Education,  as  manual  training 
has  been  aptly  called,  may  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore, 
in  these  columns. 

The  idea  that  manual  training  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  in  order  to  prepare  future  artisans  for  their 
tasks  "  by  anticipating  these  tasks  in  the  school,"  is 
of  course  quite  wrong,  though  incidentally  it  does 
something  in  the  direction  of  a  broad  general  preparation 
for  the  processes  underlying  the  various  handicrafts. 
Nor  was  it  introduced  into  school  as  a  relaxation — an 
interlude  between  bookish  studies — or  as  a  system  of 
physical  exercise,  though  it  answers  both  these  purposes 
to  some  extent.  Manual  training  claims  its  place  in  the 
school  curriculum  by  reason  of  its  educational  value. 
The  phrase  "  learning  by  doing "  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  figure  of  speech  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  a 
profound  psychological  law  of  deep  significance.  The 
motor  and  constructive  activities  are  turned  into  useful 
account,  the  child's  innate  craving  to  "  make  some- 
thing "  is  satisfied,  and  his  self -activity  develops  power 
in  mind  and  body  ahke.  The  cultivated  sense  of  touch, 
the  dexterous  use  of  the  hands  in  prompt  and  purposeful 
action,  eyes  quick  to  observe  and  judge  correctl}' — 
these  are  not  only  valuable  qualities  in  themselves,  but 
give  corresponding  mental  stimulus  :  they  are  brain- 
building. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  certain  areas  of  the  brain 
are  aided  in  their  development  by  the  exercise  of 
certain  closely  associated  groups  of  muscles,  and  that 
when  the  hands  have  not  received  proper  early  training 
there  is  a  loss  of  effectiveness  in  both  hand  and  brain. 
Sir  James  Crichton  Browne,  in  an  address  not  long  ago 
dealing  with  physical  education,  is  reported  in  the 
Times  as  having  said  : 

"  Boys  and  girls  whose  hands  have  been  left  untrained 
up  to  their  fifteenth  year  are  practically  incapable  of 
high  manual  efficiency  ever  afterwards.  By  keeping 
the  children  of  our  working  classes  without  hand  training 
and  in  school  poring  over  books,  by  cramming  them  with 
decimals  and  geography  while  their  hands  hang  flaccid 
and  their  fingers  become  clumsy  and  stiff,  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  abolish  the  skill  of  our  next  generation  of 
workers,  and  are  imperilling  our  industrial  position  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  these  children,  in  doing 
judiciously  assigned  manual  work,  will  not  only  acquire 
technical  skill,  but  will  improve  their  minds  just  as 
much  as  by  poring  over  books  and  by  straining  their 
memories.  ...  In  order  to  attain  to  full  intellectual 
stature  it  is  necessary  not  to  neglect  the  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  hand." 


A  boy  takes  a  course  of  manual  training  :  what  is  the 
result  ?  The  aim  being  educational,  mere  mechanical 
production  is  not  sought  so  much  as  an  intelligent  grasp 
of  the  why  and  wherefore  of  each  process  or  tool  manipu- 
lation. The  initiative  action  of  the  mind — the  feeling 
of  power  to  do  that  comes  of  doing — resourcefulness, 
perseverance,  and  self-reliance  are  developed  when 
mental  effort  accompanies  physical  activity.  It  is  a 
new  kind  of  intellectual  training,  a  fresh  channel  to  the 
brain.  To  many  a  boy  "  slow  in  the  uptake,"  but  handy 
with  his  fingers,  it  has  brought  faith  in  himself  and  fresh 
courage  to  tackle  more  abstract  studies.  A  drawing 
becomes  a  thing  of  living  interest  when  it  represents 
something  to  be  actually  made.  In  handling  and 
measuring  his  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  the  three  dimen- 
sions of  a  solid  are  understood  with  a  clearness  that 
no  amount  of  working  sums  in  cubic  measure  can  give 
to  a  boy  ;   and  fractions  cease  to  be  abstractions. 

And  yet  the  chief  weakness  of  manual  trainmg,  as 
commonly  taught,  is  probably  its  lack  of  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  school  work,  excepting  that  of 
drawing.  Every  piece  of  work  made  has  first  to  be 
drawn — plan,  elevations  or  sections,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  or  sometimes  isometric  or  an  oblique 
projection — so  that  here  the  child  is  directly  applying 
the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  in  scale  drawing,  plane 
and  solid  geometry,  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  freehand 
drawing.  So  far  as  drawing  is  concerned  the  manual 
training-room  is  in  close  touch  with  the  class-room.  It 
is  not  so  when  we  turn  to  other  subjects.  Yet  there 
is  scope  here  for  making  the  woodwork  lesson  a  vivifying 
and  illuminating  help  in  other  directions.  How  many 
boys  do  sums  in  square  and  cubic  measure  without  a 
real  comprehension  of  what  they  are  dealing  with  ! 
But  he  is  a  dull  boy  indeed  who,  after  he  has  planed  up  a 
piece  of  wood  and  divided  its  face  into  inch  areas  and 
counted  them  for  himself,  fails  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
a  square  inch ;  or,  if  the  thickness  of  the  wood  be  one 
inch,  that  the  area  and  the  cubical  contents  are  the 
same.  Nor,  again,  will  it  be  difficult  for  him  to  under- 
stand that  a  piece  of  stuff  half-inch  or  three-quarter  inch 
thick  contains  fewer  sohd  inches  of  material  than  a 
piece  one  inch  thick,  and  that  multiplying  does  not 
necessarily  mean  increasing.  These  may  seem  trivial 
examples  of  boys'  difficulties,  but  it  is  surprising  to 
find,  with  junior  boys,  in  how  many  cases  such  illustra- 
tion is  quite  a  revelation.  In  this  and  other  ways 
arithmetic  may  be  correlated  with  the  work  throughout. 
The  cost  of  a  board  at  so  much  per  square  foot,  for 
example  ;  the  properties  and  areas  of  squares,  triangles, 
hexagons,  &c.,  as  they  are  dealt  with  during  the  course 
of  the  lessons,  or  the  amount  of  material  cut  away 
in  working  some  shaped  exercise.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  many  golden  opportunities  of  this  kind  are  lost, 
because,  unfortunately,  each  subject  of  instruction  must 
have  its  ov.'n  water-tight  compartment  separating  it 
from  the  rest  :  each  subject  must  yield  its  own  "  results," 
instead  of  being  developmental. 

The  growth  of  trees  and  the  characteristics  of  their 
timbers   are,   as   a  rule,   fairly  well  dealt  with  in   the 
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manual  training-lessons  ;  as  also  are  the  properties  and 
processes  of  manufacture  of  the  commoner  metals  in 
metal-work  classes.  The  action  of  cutting-tools,  and  the 
mechanical  principles  on  which  the  various  tools  depend 
for  their  effect,  are  perhaps  not  so  thoroughly  gone  into, 
many  teachers  being  satisfied  with  the  enumeration  of 
their  constituent  parts,  but  these  undoubtedly  offer 
scope  for  interesting  and  instructive  treatment  during 
the  later  stages  .of  the  work. 

Boys  may  be  led  to  design  simple  models  themselves, 
to  satisfy  given  conditions  ;  or,  later  on,  may  elaborate 
a  very  simply  designed  one — put  something  of  themselves 
into  the  model.  Finished  work  may  be  ornamented 
with  stencil  or  similar  decoration.  Sometimes  very 
pretty  work  in  gesso  is  carried  out,  adding  considerably 
to  the  appearance  of  the  completed  article.  Gesso  is  a 
composition  of  creamlike  consistency,  painted  on  the 
wood  till  it  stands  out  in  low  relief,  quickly  setting  quite 
hard  and  firm.  The  effect  may  be  varied  by  using 
different  colours. 

But  it  is  not  the  thing  made,  so  much  as  the  effect  of 
the  making  on  the  boy  himself,  that  matters.  A  task 
such  as  the  following  makes  demands  on  the  self-reliance 
and  common  sense  of  a  boy ;  it  tests  his  ability  to  apply 
his  knowledge  and  skill  practically.  These  are  the 
instructions  : 

The  -prohlem  stated. — It  is  necessary  to  hide  away  a 
sum  of  2000  sovereigns.  For  this  purpose  a  box  has  to 
be  made  that  will  just  hold  the  coins.  A  sovereign 
measures  approximately  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  and  four  of  them  piled  on  each  other  measure 
quarter-inch  high. 

Conditions. — The  sides  and  ends  are  to  be  made 
half-inch  thick,  and  the  top  and  bottom  three-eighths. 
Fourteen  brads,  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  are  allowed 
for  fastening  the  box  together.  The  lid  is  to  be  screwed 
down  with  three  screws  three-quarter  inch  long. 
Draw  and  make  the  box. 

This  was  set  to  a  class  not  long  ago,  and  carried  out 
entirely  without  assistance  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
class,  but  not  without  some  instructive  mistakes.  The 
experiment  is  well  worth  a  trial. 

Enough  has  been  said,  it  is  hoped,  to  show  that  manual 
training  implies  something  more  than  the  acquirement 
of  skill,  though  that  in  itself  is  by  no  means  to  be  des- 
pised. It  is  the  quality  of  mind  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence that  it  helps  to  develop  that  make  hand-work 
so  valuable  in  school.  Manual  training  of  suitable  kind 
should  be  given  throughout  the  school-hfe.  It  is 
beginning  at  the  boy's  end.  "  Children  had  rather  be 
making  of  tools  and  instruments  of  play,  shaping, 
drawing,  framing,  building,  &c.,  than  getting  some 
rules  of  propriety  of  speech  by  heart  ;  and  these  would 
follow  with  more  judgment  and  less  trouble  and  time." 
So  wrote  William  Penn  in  1693,  and  we  are  only  now 
beginning  to  see  how  much  wisdom  lies  in  utilising  the 
child's  outgoing  activities  and  giving  them  a  place  in  his 
scheme  of  education.  Manual  training  does  something 
to  lessen  the  class-room  aloofness  from  the  life  of  the 
outer  world.     It   gives   balance   to   what   has   hitherto 


been  a  one-sided  training.  It  goes  without  saying,  of 
course,  that  the  "  practical  "  man's  contempt  for  intel- 
lectual training  is  blameworthy  ;  but  equally  so  is  the 
cultured  man's  disregard  of  the  other  faculties.  What 
is  needed  is  a  nice  combination  of  the  two,  and  manual 
training  will  do  much  towards  this  desirable  end. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

The  results  of  the  1905  examinations  of  the  Irish 
Intermediate  Board  were  pubhshed  early  in  September 
in  book  form.  This  book  contains  only  the  numbers  of 
the  candidates  ;  it  states  whether  a  candidate  obtains 
a  pass  or  fails  on  a  pass  paper,  and  only  gives  the  marks 
obtained  when  the  honour  paper  was  taken  ;  it  then  gives 
the  number  of  marks  obtained  over  the  marks  necessary 
for  passing,  which  varies  in  different  subjects.  EngUsh 
Literature  and  Composition  is  an  exception  ;  in  this  sub- 
ject all  marks  over  50  per  cent,  are  recorded.  The  result 
is  sulficientlj'  complicated.  Nearly  10,000  students 
were  examined,  and  6650  passed,  the  highest  total  since 
the  system  was  established ;  the  percentage  for  boys 
being  70.2  and  for  girls  64.7.  It  is  clear  that  the  standard 
was  easier  this  year.  The  prize  list  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  exhibitions  given  to  boys  in  the  Senior  or 
Middle  Grades  as  compared  with  last  year.  Last  year 
there  were  60  Middle  and  31  Senior,  this  year  only  40 
Middle,  and  56  Senior.  There  are  no  exhibitions  given 
this  year  to  girls  in  the  Classical  course,  and  only  one 
prize  ;  five  exhibitions  and  no  prizes  in  the  Mathematical ; 
54  exhibitions  and  44  prizes  in  the  Modem  Literary,  and 
17  exhibitions  and  41  prizes  in  Practical  Science.  With 
the  boys  the  exhibitions  and  prizes  are  most  evenly 
distributed  throughout  all  the  courses. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  circular  contain- 
ing regulations  for  the  teaching  of  geography  in  secon- 
dary schools.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  subject  has 
been  shamefully  neglected  in  the  past,  and  the  Board  is 
apparently  anxious  to  get  it  established  as  a  regular 
subject  once  more.  How  this  is  to  happen  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  curriculum  it  is  hard  to  see,  but  it 
is  clear  that  it  is  not  to  be  scamped  in  the  future  in  those 
schools  which  undertake  to  teach  it.  "  The  time  allotted 
to  geography  should  in  general  be  not  less  than  two 
periods  of  school  work  and  one  of  home  work.  One  of 
the  school  periods  should  be  largely  devoted  to  dealing 
orally  with  exercises  and  home  work."  Moreover,  the 
course  is  to  extend  over  four  years.  The  compiler  of  the 
paper  lays  great  stress  on  exercises,  which  are  designed 
to  elicit  from  the  pupils  themselves,  through  a  study 
of  causes  and  consequences,  subject-matter  for  entry  in 
their  note-books.  They  are  to  be  encouraged  not  merely 
to  reproduce  facts,  or  to  copy  maps  from  an  atlas,  but 
to  work  out  problems  themselves,  and  to  construct  plans 
of  their  o\vn.  All  this  is  excellent  advice  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion which  arises  is — how  many  masters   are  competent 
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to  teach  geography  on  these  hnes  ?  Too  many  are 
dependent  upon  their  text-book  (which  this  circular  does 
not  favour,  by  the  way)  for  all  the  knowledge  they  possess 
on  the  subject.  It  will  be  found,  we  fear,  that  we  shall 
have  rather  a  heavy  price  to  pay,  in  the  matter  of  bad 
teaching  for  some  time  to  come,  for  our  neglect  of  it  in 
the  past. 

If  there  is  any  career  which  demands  an  examination 
of  a  stringent  nature  for  admission  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  that  of  an  engineer.  And  yet  a  correspondence 
has  been  going  on  in  a  paper  devoted  to  this  subject  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  are  other  things  wliich  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  read  such  remarks 
as  this:  "A  successful  engineer  must  primarily  be  an 
engineer  of  men."  "  The  frank,  perhaps  somewhat 
cheeky,  youngster  will  probably  pay  better  for  training 
than  the  shy,  diffident  youth,  with  perhaps  twice  the 
intellectual  acuteness  of  his  competitor."  But  so  it  is 
in  everything,  from  the  Army  downwards  (or  upwards, 
if  that  is  more  correct).  Paper  qualifications  are  only 
one  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  for  any  appoint- 
ment :  an  important  part,  certainly  ;  but  not  every- 
thing. Fancy  choosing  a  policeman  without  some 
evidence  of  his  physical  capacity  :  yet  schoolmasters, 
who  are  often  expected  to  do  similar  work,  are  in  many 
cases  appointed  without  being  seen.  The  novel  method 
of  selecting  the  Rhodes  scholars  was  deliberately  adopted 
with  the  intention  of  mitigating  these  evils,  and 
apparently  it  has  been  blessed  with  some  success  :  let  us 
hope  that  the  principle  may  be  still  further  extended. 

The  Birmingham  trade  deputation  which  visited 
Berlin  has  made  a  report  that  will  be  interesting  to  all 
educationists.  It  is  well  worth  reading  in  its  entirety, 
but  we  have  only  room  at  present  to  note  a  few  of  its 
conclusions.  These  go  to  the  root  of  things,  and  deal 
with  general  principles  that  may  be  a  help  to  those  who 
are  concerned  with  discovering  what  is  the  best  founda- 
tion for  a  commercial  career,  and  under  what  conditions 
the  working  man  may  be  expected  to  do  his  best  work. 
The  first  point  of  importance  which  we  have  presented 
to  us  is  that  the  home  conditions  are  vastly  superior 
in  Berhn.  Why  ?  It  seems  to  be  the  result  not  of 
legislation  but  of  generations  of  frugality  and  temper- 
ance. The  German  workman,  as  we  all  know,  is  no 
teetotaler  ;  but  he  is  no  beast,  either.  His  wife,  and 
sometimes  his  family,  go  to  the  beer  garden  with  him  ; 
and  his  refreshment  is  not  of  the  brain-rotting  type 
that  the  Enghshman  loves.  His  children  'are  clean, 
orderly,  and  obedient  :  they  are  also  more  robust.  The 
education  of  a  boy  goes  on  in  evening  classes  till  he  is 
seventeen,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  yearn  for  the  garish 
excitement  of  the  streets,  which  we  find  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  to  tackle  in  England.  That  this  report 
is  the  genuine  conviction  of  level-headed  men,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  fairly  correct  picture  of  things  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  but  how  are  we  to  improve 
our  standard  of  living  until  it  rises  to  this  level  ?  There 
is  only  one  way — by  education.     If  we  can  only  impress 


habits  of  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  orderhness  on 
our  young  people,  the  next  generation  will  see  a  huge 
change  for  the  better  :  a  habit  soon  becomes  a  custom, 
and  insensibly  forms  a  factor  in  character-building. 

We  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  allude  to  the 
provision  of  technical  instruction  to  their  operators  by 
enterprising  firms,  and  the  closing  of  one  of  these  schools 
— that  of  Mather  and  Piatt,  Limited — calls  for  some 
remark.  Thirty  years  ago  technical  education  in  its 
present-day  sense  was  hardly  thought  of,  yet  the  head 
of  this  firm  not  only  established  a  science  school,  but 
insisted  on  all  his  apprentices  joining  it.  The  result  is 
that  his  students  went  in  all  directions  to  fill  important 
posts  in  the  engineering  world,  and  the  syllabuses 
of  instruction  evolved  by  his  teachers  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  many  such  schemes  adopted  in  industrial 
centres.  Now  that  a  very  fully  equipped  technical 
school  has  been  founded  by  the  municipaUty  the 
necessity  of  this  private  institution  has  disappeared, 
though  the  firm  still  retains  its  interest  in  the  concern 
to  the  extent  of  pajing  part  of  the  necessary  fees  for  its 
operatives.  It  is  instructive  to  note  in  this  connection, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  departments  of  education,  how 
much  is  due  to  private  and  individual  initiative,  as 
contrasted  with  provision  by  the  State.  And  yet  we 
are  told,  almost  every  day,  that  private  schools  must 
be  "  smashed  "  if  education  is  to  succeed  !  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  just  issued  a 
paper  showing  how  manufacturers  and  employers  of 
labour  may  best  co-operate  with  local  authorities  in  this 
matter. 

The  School  of  Art  Wood-carving,  South  Kensington, 
which  now  occupies  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework  in 
Exhibition  Road,  has  been  re-opened  after  the  usual 
Summer  vacation,  and  we  are  requested  to  state  that 
some  of  the  free  studentships  maintained  by  means  of 
funds  granted  to  the  school  by  the  London  County 
Council  are  vacant.  The  day  classes  of  the  School 
are  held  from  10  to  i  and  2  to  5  on  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  from  10  to  i  on  Saturdays.  The  evening 
class  meets  on  three  evenings  a  week  and  on  Saturday 
afternoons.  Forms  of  application  for  the  free  student- 
ships and  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  school 
may  be  obtained  from  the  manager. 

Cambridge  Local  Examinations. — Forms  of  entry 
for  the  Higher,  Senior,  Junior,  and  Preliminary  Local 
Examinations  to  be  held  in  December  next  can  now  be 
obtained  from  the  Local  Secretaries  at  the  several 
centres.  The  examinations  will  commence  on  Monday, 
December  11.  The  forms  of  entry  for  the  Senior, 
Junior,  and  PreUminary  Local  Examinations  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  Local  Secretaries  on  or  before  October 
3,  those  for  the  Higher  Local  Examination  on  or  before 
October  31.  The  Regulations  for  the  Examinations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Local  Secretaries  at  the  centres 
of  examination  or  from  Dr.  Keynes,  Syndicate  Build- 
ings. Cambridge. 
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Our  Leaders 
XXII, 


-Matihew  Arnold 


Matthew  Arnold  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  men  selected  at  various  times 
by  the  English  Government  to  inspect  schools. 
He  entered  upon  his  office  at  a  moment  far  less 
favourable  than  the  present  to  far-seeing  educational 
efforts.  Secondary  education  was  almost  wholly 
ignored  ;  primary  education  was  imprisoned  within 
the  system  of  "  Payment  by  Results."  Most  truly 
was  Matthew  Arnold's  the  voice  of  one  "  crying 
in  the  wilderness." 

His  observations  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent  of  Europe  were  embodied  in 
several  works  who.se  influence  on  secondary  schools 
is  at  last  being  felt.  The  glaring  faults  of  the  middle 
class  of  English  society  were  faults,  he  considered, 
mainly  due  to  defective  education.  "  The  middle 
class  in  both  England  and  Ireland  is  the  worst 
schooled  middle  class  in  Western  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
most  beneficent  reform  in  England  at  present  is  .  .  . 
the  establishment  of  good  public  schools  for  the 
middle   classes."     For   Arnold,    more   clearly   than 


most  men,  realised  the  far-reaching  effects  of  educa- 
tion, and  how,  if  good,  it  was  fatal  to  that  Philis- 
tinism and  narrowness  against  which  he  so  often 
raised  his  voice.  An  educated  man  possessed 
"  openness  and  flexibility  of  mind,"  elasticity, 
possibility  ;  an  uneducated  man  possessed  "  hard- 
ness, narrowness,  want  of  consideration  for  other 
people's  feelings,  inability  to  enter  into  them." 
"  A  disposition  to  hardness  is  perhaps  the  special 
fault  and  danger  of  our  English  race  in  general, 
going  along  with  our  merits  of  energy  and  honesty." 
Our  upper  class  is  "  materialised,"  our  middle 
class  "  vulgarised,"  our  lower  class  "  brutalised." 
Such  is  Arnold's  impeachment,  and  despite  the  weari- 
someness  of  many  of  his  ingenious  but  overdone  catch 
phrases,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  charge  he  brings  against  our  nation, 
nor  of  the  direction  in  which  we  must  seek  for 
a  remedy.  In  improved  education — education  of 
a  truly  "humanistic"  character — can  we  alone  find 
an  antidote  to  the  besetting  Philistinism  of  our 
race.  "  Hellenism  "  has  to  supplement  "  Hebra- 
ism." "  Sweetness  and  light  "  are  needed  as  com- 
plements to  our  national  "  energy,  firmness,  industry, 
religion." 

The  predominant  note  in  Arnold's  educational 
writings  is  thus  "  humanism."  It  is  true  he  has 
nothing  to  say  against  natural  science  ;  rather  he 
sees  that  the  subject  has  not,  at  the  time  he  writes, 
received  the  recognition  it  deserves.  However 
^■ital  may  be  humanistic  knowledge,  "  it  is  also  a 
vital  and  formative  knowledge  to  know  the  world, 
the  laws  which  govern  nature  and  man  as  a  part 
of  nature."  But  science  was  already  coming  to  its 
rights  in  Arnold's  time,  and  brilliant  men  were  work- 
ing on  its  side  ;  while  the  humanities  were  in 
danger  either  of  being  neglected  or  of  being  identified 
with  a  dry,  formal  discipline.  "  No  preliminary 
discipline  (in  languages  or  mathematics)  is  to  be 
pressed  at  the  risk  of  keeping  minds  froiu  getting 
at  the  main  matter — a  knowledge  of  themselves  and 
the  world."  "  The  elaborate  philological  prepara- 
tion goes  on,  but  the  authors  are  little  known  and 
less  enjoyed.  .  .  .  The  power  of  attention  is  ex- 
hausted." 
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In  his  stress  upon  the  real,  the  concrete,  the  vital, 
Arnold  stands  side  by  side  with  all  the  historical 
reformers  of  education  ;  and  though  he  saw  the 
value  of  training  (linguistic  and  mathematical), 
he  conceived  that  there  was  no  need  to  convince 
teachers  and  the  public  of  this,  whereas  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  a  neglect  of  the  nutritive  and 
humanistic  elements  in  education.  His  attempt 
to  introduce  the  pupils  in  elementary  schools  to 
the  "  Great  Prophecy  of  Israel's  Restoration " 
is  specially  significant  at  a  time  like  the  present 
when  the  educational  claims  of  the  Bible  are  being 
hotly  contested.  His  words  convey  a  lesson  to  all 
the  contesting  parties. 

"  One  literature  there  is,  one  great  literature, 
for  which  the  people  have  had  a  preparation — the 
literature  of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Zion  and  Babylon 
are  their  Athens  and  Rome,  their  Ida  and  Olympus 
are  Tabor  and  Hermon  .  .  .  these  and  the  like 
Bible  names  can  reach  their  imagination,  kindle 
trains  of  thought  and  remembrance  in  them.  .  .  . 
If  poetry,  philosophy,  and  eloquence  .  .  .  are 
a  power,  and  a  beneficent  wonder-working  power 
in  education,  through  the  Bible  only  have  the  people 
much  chance  of  getting  at  poetry,  philosophy, 
and  eloquence." 

Education  Old  and  New 

An  Address  delivered  by 
R.  E.  Prothero,  M.V.O. 

After  stating  that  the  school  *  had  prospered  in  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  that  a  satisfactor)'  Report 
had  been  received  from  the  Board  of  Education,  that 
nine  of  the  students  had  won  Pupil-Teacher  Scholarships 
offered  by  the  county,  that  the  numbers  had  reached 
the  limits  prescribed  by  their  existing  premises,  and 
that  the  Governors  had  been  obliged  to  refuse  to  admit 
any  more  pupils,  Mr.  Prothero  went  on  to  say  :  "So 
much  for  present  conditions.  As  to  the  educational 
future  of  this  school  and  institution,  we  cannot,  I 
think  attempt  a  forecast  without  understanding  what 
we  mean  by  Education.  We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  we 
answer  the  question  by  saying  '  Education  is  Knowledge 

*  A  speech  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Luton  Evening 
Institution,  September  i8.  by  Mr.  Rowland  E.  Prothero,  M.V.O., 
Chairman  of  the  Bedfordshire  Higher  Education  Committee,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Governors  of  the  Luton  Secondary  Day  School 
and  Evening  Institution. 


and  Knowledge  is  Power.'  But  is  not  Education  far 
more  than  Knowledge  ?  I  think  it  is.  Again  is  Know- 
ledge Power  ?  I  should  answer  '  No.'  Knowledge  is 
at  the  most  an  aid  to  Power ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  itself 
the  same  as  Power.  In  many  cases  when  natural 
abilities  have  been  stunted  in  its  acquisition  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  '  Knowledge  is  Weakness.'  A  man's 
success  in  life  depends,  not  on  what  he  knows,  but  on  his 
capacity  to  turn  it  to  useful  account.  In  the  world's 
market,  men  of  mere  knowledge  are  at  a  discount,  men  of 
capacity  at  a  premium.  Therefore  the  aim  of  true 
education  should  be  not  the  bare  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, but  to  develop  faculties,  to  cultivate  capacities, 
to  train  intelligence,  to  stimulate  the  dormant  seed  of  a 
wealth  of  interests,  tastes,  capabilities,  and  enthusiasms. 
All  the  real  knowledge  a  man  may  hereafter  acquire, 
all  the  creative  gifts  he  may  display,  all  the  useful 
powers  which  he  may  exercise  in  the  future,  all  the  high 
interests  by  which  he  may  be  inspired,  all  the  lofty 
enthusiasms  which  stir  his  energies, — what  are  they  and 
whence  do  they  come  ?  They  are  nothing  but  the 
development  of  his  own  latent,  inborn  faculties,  fed  by 
the  assimilation  of  the  elements  supphed  by  the  world 
around  him. 

"  Look  at  the  salient  features  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  this  country.  It  will  make  my  point  clearer. 
I  carry  you  back  at  once  to  the  Middle  Ages,  the  time 
before  the  Reformation. 

"  Education  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  absorbed  in 
logical  gymnastics.  The  subtlest  intellects  of  the  day 
accomplished  wonderful  feats  of  verbal  legerdemain  ; 
but  they  made  no  progress  towards  any  given  end. 
Scholars  were  like  squirrels  in  a  revolving  cage  or  spin- 
ning dervishes  ;  they  displayed  untiring  agility,  but  they 
made  no  advance,  they  reached  no  goal.  If  any  one 
cares  to  see  what  was  the  product  of  education,  as  it 
was  understood  in  the  Middle  Ages,  let  him  study 
Rabelais'  immortal  picture  of  Gargantua  who  '  worked 
hard,  yet  profited  nothing,  and  only  grew  thereby  more 
foolish,  simple  and  blockish.' 

"  Then  there  swept  over  the  world  that  marvellous 
wave  of  enthusiasm  which  we  call  the  Renaissance,  the 
New  Birth  or  the  Revival  of  Learning.  The  discovery 
of  America  might  have  sent  men  to  study  the  material 
world  around  them  ;  it  might  have  anticipated  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  the 
impulse  was  checked  and  overpowered  by  the  simulta- 
neous rediscovery  of  the  ancient  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  A  fresh  feeling  for  beauty  was  awakened  ; 
men  seemed  to  acquire  a  new  sense  ;  a  film  dropped  from 
their  eyes  ;  the  world  in  which  they  lived  was  the 
same,  but  they  saw  it  in  a  new  light,  and  they  thought 
that  it  could  be  regenerated  by  books. 

"  Classic  literature  came  to  the  European  world  as  a 
new  Gospel.  But  it  was  only  with  a  limited  message. 
Literature  has  been  defined  as  the  thought  of  an  indi- 
vidual mind,  expressed  in  a  permanent  form.  It 
consists  then  of  two  elements — beauty  of  thought  and 
beauty  of  expression.  It  was  on  the  latter  side  that 
our  ancestors  seized,  with  an  eagerness   which  is  not 
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surprising  when  we  consider  their  own  rambling,  irre- 
gular, discursive  writing.  Beauty  of  form,  finish  of  style, 
clearness  of  arrangement,  harmony  of  construction — 
these  were  the  characteristics  which  reached  the  mind 
of  Europe  like  a  revelation.  What  teaching  had  the 
thoughts  of  these  old  pagan  writers  for  a  Christian 
world,  which  had  its  own  civilisation,  its  own  needs, 
its  own  problems  ?  None  at  all.  If  classical  literature 
had  been  valued  for  its  matter,  the  scholars  of  the  day 
would  have  translated  it  into  English — as  they  did  the 
Bible.  But  on  the  contrary  they  discouraged  transla- 
tions. What  fascinated  them  was  not  the  thought,  not 
the  matter,  but  the  form,  the  way  in  which  it  was  put. 
They  did  not  trouble  themselves  whether  the  classic 
writers  had  anything  to  say  ;  they  cared  only  that  they 
had  known  how  to  say  it. 

"  The  result  was  that  the  schoolmasters  of  the  six- 
teenth century  imagined  that  the  one  thing  needful  for 
the  young  was  the  study,  not  of  classical  literature,  but 
of  the  classical  languages  :  to  them  education  was  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  these  were  its  be-all  and  its  end-all ;  an 
educated  man  meant  a  classical  scholar.  Whether  the 
student  ever  passed  on  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  ; 
whether  he  ever  used  the  key  which  he  had  so  laboriously 
fashioned  was  not  demanded  ; — whether  he  ever  opened 
the  treasure-house  to  which  it  gave  access,  was  beside 
the  question.  Anyhow,  said  the  schoolmaster,  he  gains 
some  benefit,  even  if  it  was  not  the  one  intended. 

"  The  results  of  this  exclusive  value  for  classical 
languages  were,  in  many  respects,  bad.  I  take  three. 
In  the  first  place,  it  condemned  a  large  proportion  of  the 
upper  classes,  most  of  the  middle  classes,  and  all  the 
poorer  classes,  to  remain,  as  the  schoolmaster  himself 
admitted,  uneducated.  In  the  second  place,  it  excluded 
one-half  of  the  human  race  from  education  altogether ; 
for  women,  accomplishments  were  considered  enough. 
In  the  third  place,  it  led  to  the  neglect  of  children.  As 
soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  learn  Latin  and  Greek, 
the  schoolmaster  was  at  home.  No  other  subjects  were 
worth  a  caning. 

"  This  was,  however,  practically  the  rule  under  which 
we  lived  till  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  were  revolts,  more  or  less  successful  in  this  direc- 
tion or  that  :  reformers,  more  or  less  bold  and  influential; 
modifications,  more  or  less  important.  But  nineteenth- 
century  England  was,  in  educational  matters,  governed 
by  the  dead  hands  of  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance. 

"  The  advent  of  science  shook  to  its  foundations  the 
throne  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  As  with  her 
plummets  and  her  measures  she  traversed  the  bed  of  the 
Ocean  and  threaded  the  intricate  courses  of  the  Milky 
Way,  she  every\vhere  established  her  laws  and  uniformi- 
ties. Triumphs  so  marvellous  could  not  but  affect 
educational  practices.  The  supremacy  of  the  classics 
was  first  doubted,  then  disputed,  at  last  derided. 
Between  two  such  opposites  conflict  was  inevitable. 
Literature,  as  I  have  said  is  the  thought  of  the  individual 
mind  expressed  in  beautiful  form.  Science  teaches 
universal  truths,  facts  that  every  rational  being  must 
necessarily  believe,  and  accuracy,  not   beauty,  is  the 


essence  of  its  expression.  Compare  an  ode  by  Shelley 
with  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  and  you  will  realise  at 
what  opposite  poles  asunder  stand  literature  and  science. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  literature  the  oldest  books,  in  science 
the  most  modern,  are  the  best. 

"In  the  excess  of  the  reaction,  in  the  fulness  of  her 
triumph,  science  claimed  more  than  was  her  due.  She 
made  the  same  mistake  as  her  ancient  rival.  She 
looked  not  at  the  learner  but  at  the  thing  to  be  learned. 
Not  content  with  saying  that  no  course  of  education 
could  be  complete  without  her  facts,  she  claimed  to  be 
the  universal  mill  through  which  every  mind  should  pass. 
But  it  is  in  the  training  afforded,  not  in  the  knowledge 
contained,  that  the  educational  value  of  any  subject 
consists.  Knowledge  without  trained  intelligence  is 
useless.  You  might  just  as  well  order  fresh  candles  for 
a  blind  man,  as  introduce  fresh  subjects  to  a  boy  whose 
mind  is  not  developed. 

"  In  the  end  a  compromise  was  effected.  Science 
and  Latin,  Erasmus  and  Darwin,  the  sixteenth  century 
and  the  nineteenth,  found  their  place  side  by  side  in 
schools.  But  out  of  the  conflict  new  and  juster  views  of 
education  emerged,  as,  under  the  stress  of  fierce  com- 
petition with  better-trained  rivals,  the  country  realised 
that  our  material  progress  had  outstripped  our  intel- 
lectual advance.  It  recognised  the  need  for  more 
cultivation,  more  intelligence,  more  ideas — in  fact  a 
better  system  of  education  which  should  train  men  and 
women  of  capacity,  fitted  to  originate  as  well  as  to 
imitate.  In  the  army  of  labour,  we  had  enough  of 
privates  ;  we  wanted  non-commissioned  officers  and 
captains.  To  use  another  metaphor,  England  was 
tired  of  the  barrel-organ  which  grinds  out  a  mechanical 
tune  by  turning  a  handle  ;  she  needed  violins  and  violins 
with  souls. 

' '  Have  we  yet  satisfied  that  need  ?  On  the  answer 
to  that  momentous  question  hangs  the  future  of  this 
country.  On  what  is  made  of  our  youth  depends  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  homes  to-day  and,  still 
more,  to-morrow.  On  it  too  depends  the  history  of 
England  in  days  to  come — whether  she  is  to  retain  her 
proud  position  among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  a 
pioneer  of  human  progress,  a  forerunner  in  thought,  a 
leader  in  commercial  enterprise,  a  champion  of  ordered 
freedom — or  whether  she  is  to  become  degraded,  weak, 
enervated,  too  indolent  to  appreciate  justly  her  glorious 
heritage,  incapable  of  struggle  and  sacrifice  to  hand  down 
that  inheritance  to  posterity,  untarnished  and  undi- 
diminished. 

"  Is  there  such  a  thing  then  as  a  science  of  education  ? 
A  considerable  English  statesman  once  said  contemp- 
tuously that  there  was  not.  We  all  hke  positve  state- 
ments. They  enable  us  to  put  away  inconvenient 
subjects,  to  label  them  as  done  with,  to  pigeon-hole 
them  as  settled.  Therefore,  Mr.  Lowe's  statement 
was  accepted  as  true.  But  I  am  convinced  of  this, 
that  if  we  are  not  checked  by  examinations  which  make 
memory  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  education,  we  are  at 
last  advancing  in  the  right  direction. 

"  The  old  education  looked  at  the  thing  to  be  learned  ; 
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the  new  at  the  learner  ;  the  old  had  for  its  object  know- 
ledge ;  the  new  aims  at  intelligence.  To  the  old,  book- 
learning  was  everything  ;  if  a  child  was  '  no  good  at  his 
books  ' — the  phrase  is  with  us  still — he  was  set  down  as 
a  dunce.  To  the  new,  the  training  of  the  mind,  the 
exercise  of  the  faculties,  the  development  of  capacity, 
are  of  supreme  importance.  The  old  education  sent 
boys  and  girls  to  school  to  learn,  to  have  facts  put  into 
them  ;  the  new  sends  them  to  school  to  be  educated 
or  drawn  out,  to  be  instructed  or  built  up.  The  old 
education  regards  boys  and  girls  as  beings  who  learnt 
and  remembered  ;  the  new  education  looks  on  them  as 
thinkers  and  doers.  The  old  education  treated  them  as 
immature  men  and  women  :  the  new  realise  that  each 
stage  in  the  growth  to  manhood  and  womanhood  is 
complete  in  itself,  and  that  there  are  a  perfection  in 
childhood  and  a  perfection  in  3'outh  each  of  which  must 
be  passed  through  before  the  perfection  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  can  be  obtained.  The  old  education  bore 
its  highest  fruit  in  those  old  grammarians  who  decided 
not  to  live  but  to  know,  and  passed  away,  like  the  hero 
of  Browning's  famous  poem,  higher  in  aim  and  greater 
in  achievement  than  a  selfish  and  unheeding  world 
suspected.  Yet  the  ideal  of  the  new  education  is  higher 
still :  it  is  not  knowledge  alone,  but  wisdom — that 
wisdom  which  centuries  ago  cried  by  the  voice  of  the 
Preacher ;  '  I  am  the  mother  of  fair  Love  and  Fear, 
and  Knowledge,  and  holy  Hope.'  It  cares  less  for  what 
its  pupils  know  than  for  what  they  are,  and  think, 
and  do.  It  asks  not — can  you  repeat  such  and  such  a 
poem,  but  do  you  read  poetry,  not  have  you  studied 
this  or  that  branch  of  science,  but  do  you  study  science  ? 
It  realises  that  a  gleam  of  interest  is  worth  more  than  a 
string  of  dates,  and  it  asks  not  what  are  the  dates  of  the 
accession  of  the  Kings  of  England  but  does  history  fire 
you  with  its  appeals  to  all  that  is  stirring  and  heroic  ? 
It  puts  the  question  have  the  boys  and  girls  of  your 
school  any  rich  and  varied  interests,  any  ennobling 
enthusiasms,  any  high  and  liberal  pleasures?  "have  they 
any  intellectual  dignity,  any  breadth  of  outlook  ?  have 
they  any  worthy  end  in  life,  any  lofty  ideals?"  Or  are 
they  satisfied  to  creep  and  labour  in  the  vacuity  of  half- 
developed  minds,  "discuss  the  sewage  question"  and 
rear  a  family  as  narrow,  as  self-satisfied,  as  illiberal  as 
themselves. 

"  The  new  education  depends  far  more  on  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  young  people  than  it  did  when  they 
were  regarded  as  immature  men  and  women  or  creatures 
whose  duty  was  to  learn  and  remember.  On  this  study 
is  being  founded  the  modern  science  of  education. 
Children,  and  at  a  later  stage  young  people,  have  their 
own  ways  of  seeing,  feeling,  thinking;  it  is  by  watching 
these  ways  that  we  can  best  learn  to  educate  them.  It 
is  worse  than  waste  of  time  to  apply  to  them  our  methods 
of  thought,  to  cram  them  with  hard  snippets  of  facts 
which  their  mental  digestion  is  too  weak  to  assimilate, 
to  stifle  their  individuality  with  borrowed  ideas,  to  blunt 
the  keen  edge  of  their  observation  with  second-hand 
impressions.  Let  us  beware  how  we  starve  their  restless 
energies  by  offering  as  their  only  food  the  thought  and 


knowledge  of  others,  instead  of  developing  into  life  the 
dormant  seeds  of  their  own  inborn  natural  faculties 
and  interests.  Let  us  be  careful  not  to  incur  the  re- 
proach, often  the  just  reproach,  that  under  our  modern 
system  of  education  our  children  are  less  intelligent  and 
less  capable  than  they  were  when  their  only  teachers 
were  nature  and  experience. 

"  When  we  reach  the  next  stage,  we  still  must  keep 
our  minds  on  the  learner  and  not  on  the  thing  to  be 
learned.  Childhood,  adolescence,  manhood  are  three 
stages,  each  complete  in  itself ;  but  the  two  last  are 
more  akin  than  the  first  and  the  second,  or  the  first  and 
the  third.  The  active  faculties  of  a  child  differ  from 
those  of  a  man  almost  in  kind.  But  the  youth  can  do 
in  an  inferior  degree  much  that  man  can  do.  He  can 
reason,  generalise,  make  abstractions.  The  old  meta- 
phor is  startlingly  accurate  ;  '  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.'  Adolescence  is,  of 
course,  a  stage  in  human  growth,  but  as  compared  with 
childhood  it  resembles  a  nev^?  birth.  New  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  and  soul  are  unfolded  ;  new  powers 
bestowed,  new  interests  created  ;  new  longings  to  know 
life  and  nature  emerge  ;  character  and  personality  are 
taldng  form.  But  all  is  as  yet  plastic — it  is  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter. 

"  Nothing  in  life  is  more  worthy  of  love  and  reverence 
and  service  than  the  body,  mind,  and  soul  of  childhood 
and  youth  at  these  crucial  crises  of  their  existence. 
The  best  test  of  every  human  institution,  be  it  school  or 
home,  is  the  degree  to  which  it  aids  the  youth  of  a  nation 
to  reach  its  highest  and  best  development.  Are  our 
ministers  of  religion,  our  doctors,  our  schoolmasters, — 
are  we  ourselves  as  parents — sufficiently  alive  to  the 
nature,  the  needs,  and  the  perils  of  youth.  Do  we 
give  it  all  the  help  we  can  and  might  ? 

"  Looked  at  from  this  aspect,  an  infinite  number  of 
points  of  interest  seem  to  rise  into  prom.inence.  We 
vote  millions  to  perfect  weapons  of  destruction  ;  we 
haggle  over  shillings  to  perfect  weapons  of  instruction. 
Yet,  rightly  viewed,  do  not  the  real  issues  dwarf  into 
insignificance  those  petty  squabbles  over  provided  and 
non-provided  schools,  over  a  farthing  or  a  halfpenny  rate, 
over  this  or  that  imperceptible  shade  of  religious  in- 
struction, which  sum  up  for  most  of  us  the  so-called 
educational  question,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
scarcely  touch  its  outside  fringe  ? 

"  Let  me  then  conclude  with  one  aspect  which  affects 
schoolmasters,  another  which  affects  parents,  and  a  third 
which  affects  boys. 

"  I  mention  the  fi.rst  with  diffidence,  standing  as  I 
do  in  the  presence  of  experts  to  whom  my  remarks  are 
platitudes.  Young  people  require  motives  for  work- 
ing. Competition  is  the  readiest  and  the  easiest.  But 
it  may  be  carried  too  far  ;  it  vulgarises  learning  ;  it 
teaches  boys  to  desire  quick  results  ;  to  take  short  views  ; 
to  concentrate  effort  on  some  paltry  object  that  hes 
immediately  before  them.  Great  success  in  teaching 
means  success  in  supplying  incentives,  in  suggesting 
motives,  and  this  power  depends  far  less  on  ripeness  of 
intellect  or  depth  of  learning  than  on  force  of  character. 
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The  main  factor  in  teaching  is  the  personaUty  of  the 
teacher.  If  the  teacher  is  dull  and  stagnant,  the  teach- 
ing will  inevitably  be  dull  and  stagnant  also.  Nearly 
all  the  men  who  have  risen  to  eminence  date  their  growth 
from  some  personal  influence — whether  of  a  mother, 
a  father,  or  a  teacher.  But  we  can  only  draw  out  from 
the  young  that  which  exists  in  ourselves.  We  cannot 
develop  in  our  pupils,  the  high  standard,  the  breadth 
of  view,  the  love  of  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful,  the 
warm  sympathies,  the  ennobling  tastes,  the  rich  and  varied 
interests,  the  zeal  for  learning  which  combine  to  form 
the  ideal  of  education,  unless  we  ourselves  feel  the 
impulse  of  those  standards,  that  love,  those  sympathies, 
those  tastes,  those  interests,  that  zeal.  We  cannot 
teach  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  unless  we  have 
hearts  as  well  as  brains  ;  we  cannot  inspire,  unless  we 
are  ourselves  inspired. 

"  The  second  point  affects  parents.  What  is  their 
duty  ?  If  what  I  have  said  now  and  last  year  on  the 
crucial  crisis  of  childhood  and  adolescence  is  true,  it  is 
worth  any  sacrifice  to  give  your  children  a  chance  of 
education.  The  immediate  prospect  of  relief  from 
school  fees  is  tempting  ;  an  opening  for  the  boy  at  some 
small  salary  is  alluring.  But  ponder  well  before  you 
yield  to  the  temptation  or  the  allurement.  For  most  of 
us,  the  opportunity  of  being  educated, — of  gaining  the 
power  and  the  motive  of  self-education — comes  once  and 
only  once  in  a  life-time.  Be  careful  how  you,  as  parents, 
incur  that  saddest  of  all  reproaches,  '  My  father  never 
gave  me  a  chance.'  '  Do  not  take  your  children  away 
from  school  too  young  '  was  the  text  on  which  I  ven- 
tured to  speak  to  you  last  year.  I  reiterate  it  now  : 
but  let  me  add  a  further  appeal.  If  your  chUdren  are 
obliged  to  be  taken  from  school  before  they  are  fully 
developed,  encourage  them  to  go  to  the  Evening  In- 
stitution. Go  yourselves,  if  they  need  the  example. 
But  do  not  let  them  neglect  for  some  manual  instruction 
the  studies  which  give  that  instruction  its  value.  In 
one  sense,  all  human  science,  all  human  art  are  the 
harvest  of  the  eye  and  of  the  hand.  But  in  all  work  that 
is  worth  doing,  behind  the  physical  powers  of  vision 
and  manipulation,  there  are  the  powers  of  the  mind — 
the  intellect,  reflection,  ideas,  spiritual  insight,  imagina- 
tion. It  is  these  underl^ang  powers  which  feed  into  life 
and  strength  the  creative  faculty,  give  to  all  manual  toil 
its  dignity,  and  ennoble  all  labour,  however  humble. 

"  And  one  word  finally  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Luton. 
Your  choice  of  subjects  is  wide.  In  the  School  you  work 
on  a  prescribed  course  under  the  direction  of  experienced 
teachers.  But  for  study  in  the  Evening  Institution 
your  choice  of  subjects  is  wide,  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
it  is  your  own.  Let  me  urge  you  to  take  up  one  subject 
at  least  which  has  no  direct  relation  to  the  means  by 
which  you  hope  to  get  your  living. — chosen  because 
you  like  it,  chosen  because  it  will  enrich  your  minds 
and  strengthen  your  characters,  because  it  will  give  you 
a  wider  outlook  on  the  world  around,  because  it  prepares 
you  for  your  duties  as  citizens  and  parents.  You  may 
select  some  foreign  tongue  with  its  enlarged  horizon  of 
interests  and  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  life  of  your 


own  country  which  it  brings  ;  or  some  branch  of  science 
with  its  marvellous  revelation  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world  in  which  you  live  ;  or  literature  with  its  hourly 
companionship  with  the  great  lives  and  great  thoughts 
of  great  men  ;  or  the  history  of  your  own  country,  with  its 
trumpet-call  to  enthusiasm  and  to  patriotism,  to  courage 
and  duty,  that  history  which  is  to  the  nation  what,  in 
another  sphere,  the  Bible  is  to  mankind.  But  what- 
ever be  your  choice,  I  am  convinced  of  this.  As  educa- 
tion grows  more  widely  disseminated,  the  difference 
between  great  men  and  ordinary  men  will  more  and 
more  consist  in  character  rather  than  in  intellect,  in 
personality  rather  than  in  brains.  Your  future  lies 
before  you.  I  trust  that  some  of  those  now  working 
here  are  destined  to  carve  their  names  deep  and  large  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame.  But  he  who  stands  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  career  is  the  boy  who  has  best  preserved 
his  own  individuality  and  disciplined  his  character, 
whose  faculties  are  most  highly  trained,  whose  capacity 
is  most  developed, — the  boy  who  carries  away  from 
school  or  institution  not  facts  but  interests,  not  book- 
learning  but  enthusiasms,  not  memory  but  inspiration, 
not  knowledge  but  wisdom." 


The  Trade  Schools  of  Holland 

By  J.  C.  Medd 

In  estimating  the  actual  value  of  any  educational 
process  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  uses  the  product 
ought  to  carry  more  weight  than  that  of  the  teacher. 
As  a  rule,  we  hear  only  the  views  of  the  latter ;  and 
human  nature  forbids  the  pedagogue,  whether  of  pro- 
fessorial or  lower  rank,  to  decry  the  merit  of  his  own 
wares.  The  interests  of  the  purchaser  may  be  thus 
sacrificed  to  those  of  the  vendor.  After  all  the  wearer 
of  the  shoe  is  the  best  judge  of  its  suitability.  In  our 
endless  discussions  upon  curricula  and  methods  of 
instruction  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  employer's  re- 
quirements. One  of  the  charges  frequently  brought 
by  manufacturers  against  technical  schools  is  that 
lads  coming  from  them,  however  well-grounded  they 
may  be  in  the  principles  of  a  particular  craft,  work  too 
slowly  for  business  purposes.  Rapidity  in  execution 
is  just  as  important  as  accuracy  and  delicacy  in  manipu- 
lation. The  conditions  under  which  a  commercial 
factory  is  conducted  necessarily  differ  from  those  of  a 
technical  school ;  but,  if  the  school  is  to  supply  really 
efficient  artisans,  its  training  must  be  based  more 
largely  upon  the  needs  of  the  workshop.  Practical 
must  be  combined  with  theoretical  knowledge.  To 
attain  this  fully  experience  in  the  factory  is  perhaps 
indispensable,  and  the  classes  for  apprentices  described 
in  the  April  issue  of  School  indicate  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  the  establishment 
of  schools  similar  to  the  Trade  Schools  of  Holland 
would  result  in  a  more  serviceable  type  of  craftsman 
than  most  of  the  existing  institutions  can  furnish. 

The   first  of    these  Dutch  schools  (Ainbachis-scholen) 
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was  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1861.  They  originated 
entirely  through  private  or  local  initiative,  but  have 
always  been  subject  to  Government  supervision.  A 
special  inspector  of  them  was  not  appointed  until  1899, 
when  there  was  an  interesting  controversy  as  to  whether 
he  should  be  an  essentially  practical  man,  or  one  of  the 
highest  technical  qualifications.  In  the  end  the  former 
was  wisely  selected,  and  the  success  of  the  schools  has 
been  remarkable.  Their  popularity  is  such  that  they 
now  receive  more  State  aid  proportionately  than  the 
secondary  schools,  which  is  not  altogether  desirable. 
Beyond  State  aid,  their  income  is  derived  from  Pro- 
vincial and  Communal  grants,  the  subscriptions  of 
various  societies  and  private  individuals,  interest  on 
capital  invested,  the  sale  of  work,  and  fees.  The 
course  generally  covers  three  years,  except  at  Amster- 
dam, where  it  is  for  two  years,  and  the  instruction  is 
continuous  throughout  the  year.  They  are  day-schools, 
the  usual  hours  being  from  8  to  12,  and  from  2  to  4, 
with  a  half-hohday  on  Saturdays.  The  subjects  natu- 
rally depend  to  some  extent  upon  local  circumstances, 
but  almost  invariably  include  drawing,  geometrical 
drawing,  physics,  mathematics,  mechanics,  wood  and 
metal-work,  all  taught  technically  and  in  relation  to 
particular  industries.  In  some  cases,  instruction  is  also 
given  in  masonry,  furniture  and  instrument  making, 
painting  and  house  decoration.  The  results  are  un- 
doubtedly excellent,  and  whatever  jealousy  of  this  trade 
instruction  was  originally  shown  by  artisans  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Now  there  is  an  increasing  demand 
for  lads  who  have  completed  the  school  course.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  note  that  the  schools  attract  mainly 
the  children  of  those  who  are  themselves  engaged  in 
manual  occupations.  The  intention  is  that  boys  should 
proceed  direct  from  the  elementary  school,  and  this  is 
the  ordinary  custom.  A  few  boys,  however,  attend  after 
leaving  the  mtermediate  schools  or  the  gymnasia.  All 
apparatus  is  found,  and  those  familiar  with  education 
in  the  Netherlands  know  how  much  importance  is 
universally  attached  to  equipment.  Occasionally 
prizes  are  given,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  considered  in- 
expedient to  encourage  excessive  competition  amongst 
the  pupils.  Those  who  go  through  the  entire  course 
always  receive  gifts  of  apparatus.  At  Gorinchem, 
Zierikzee  and  Goes  no  fees  are  charged ;  elsewhere, 
they  vary  from  8s.  4d.  to  i6s.  8d.  per  annum,  but  the 
poor  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  free  admission. 
A  parent  has  merely  to  satisfy  the  local  authority  that 
his  income  is  below  a  certain  weekly  minimum.  The 
child  is  placed  in  no  invidious  position,  since  the  fact  is 
only  known  to  the  authority  and  the  head  teacher. 
This  practice  of  remitting  the  payment  of  fees  is  preferable 
on  many  grounds  to  the  system  of  scholarships.  Scholar- 
ships, when  awarded  upon  so  lavish  a  scale  as  in  London, 
cease  to  be  appreciated.  At  some  institutions  it  is  rare 
to  find  a  pupil  not  a  scholarship  holder,  and  the  social 
status  of  the  school,  which  still  counts  for  a  good  deal 
amongst  the  working  classes,  is  lowered.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  scholarships  depend  upon  a  severe  competitive 
examination,  they  tend  to  go  to  those  who  enjoy  most 


advantages  at  home,  and  are  therefore  least  in  need  of 
pecumary  assistance.  Such  is  the  result  in  every  grade  of 
school.  A  liberal  provision  of  free  places  is  open  to  none  of 
those  objections.  Everyone  attaches  more  value  to  that 
wliich  costs  him  something,  and  the  self-respecting  artisan 
is  proud  to  make  some  sacrifice  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  Where  attendance  at  school  after  the  com- 
pulsory age  becomes  a  hardship  owing  to  the  loss  of 
what  a  child  might  otherwise  be  earning,  it  may  be 
advisable  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  bright  children 
to  award  scholarships  d'entretien,  as  in  France,  to  com- 
pensate the  parent,  but  this  stands  upon  a  different 
footing. 

In  the  sparsely  populated  Province  of  Drenthe, 
where  there  is  no  town  large  enough  to  maintain  a 
trade  school,  a  local  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Education  some  years  ago  drew  up  a  scheme,  which  has 
answered  extremely  well  and  is  subsidised  by  the 
Government,  for  apprenticing  clever  children,  whose 
school  record  is  good,  to  competent  workmen.  It 
suggests  a  method  which  might  be  appropriately  followed 
in  the  rural  districts  here,  where  no  facihties  for  skilled 
instruction,  save  in  an  occasional  evening  school,  are  to 
be  found.  Tentative  attempts  in  this  direction  are 
already  made,  but  in  so  niggardly  a  fashion  as  to  have 
little  appreciable  effect  upon  the  general  improvement 
of  the  rural  population. 

Suggestions  for  the  estabhshment  of  trade  schools 
or  for  more  widely  apprenticing  lads  are  likely  to  be 
met  with  the  common  objection  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  either,  or  that  there  are  no  available  funds.  We 
have  to  create  the  demand.  English  people  are  quite 
as  quick  to  recognise  what  wiU  benefit  them  as  any 
nation,  and  to  reiterate  the  cry  that  people  do  not 
want  what  has  never  been  offered  to  them  is  mockery. 
These  schools  have  steadilv  developed  for  fortj'-five 
years  in  Holland,  where  difficulties  identical  with  our 
own  had  to  be  surmounted,  but  where  it  was  reaUsed 
that  such  training  should  not  be  solely  confined  to 
children  tainted  with  crime.  To  children  of  that  class 
we  willingly  give  advantages  which  we  withhold  from 
the  others.  The  financial  problem  crops  up  every- 
where. We  have  drifted  into  a  species  of  impasse, 
when  practically  nothing  can  be  done  for  secondary 
schools,  the  weakest  part  of  our  educational  armour, 
and  new  departures  have  to  be  relegated  to  the  Greek 
Kalends.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  the  central 
authority  ought  not  to  hghten  the  burden,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  we  might  profitably  consider  how  far  the 
local  cost  of  administering  the  Education  Acts  is  capable 
of  reduction.  We  are  constantly  referred  to  Germany; 
it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  comparative 
cost  locally  of  educational  administration  there  and 
here  in  corresponding  areas. 


City  of  London  School. — A  comphmentary  dinner, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  testimonial  to  Mr.  A.  T. 
Pollard,  the  retiring  headmaster,  will  be  held  at  the 
Trocadero  on  Thursday,  October  5. 
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The  Teachers'  Forum 

Method  in   Algebra 

By  T.  Percy  Nunn,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

The  difference  between  rational  practice  and  mere 
empiricism  is,  that  the  former  seeks  always  to  be  critically 
self-conscious  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  proceeds. 
It  follows  that  while  empiricism  may  "  muddle  through 
somehow  "  to  success  at  particular  points,  its  triumphs 
(to  say  nothing  of  their  cost  in  vilia  corpora  of  one  kind 
or  another)  do  not  contain  the  "  promise  and  potency  " 
of  future  successful  application  invariably  imphed  in 
the  discovery  of  a  sound  theorjr.  The  perception  that 
this  truth  holds  good  of  pedagogical  practice  is  becoming 
common  even  in  our  island  stronghold  of  empiricism, 
and  may  be  expected  in  time  to  change  the  whole  face 
of  English  education. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  held*  a  matter  for  complaint 
that  writers  on  pedagogics  have  too  often  been  content 
to  seek  the  grounds  of  rational  procedure  in  psychology' 
alone,  virtually  ignoring  the  results  of  other  lines  of 
inquiry  which  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  title  of  mother 
sciences  of  education.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
illustrate  briefly  in  connection  with  tiie  teaching  of 
algebra  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  one  such  body  of 
doctrine — a  critical  account  of  the  origin  and  import 
of  mathematical  conceptions. f  The  idea  that  these 
conceptions  stand  in  any  need  of  such  a  critical  scrutiny, 
that  they  do  not  carry  their  whole  significance  in  their 
faces,  is  itself  comparatively  novelf — much  less  wide- 
spread than  the  recognition  that  the  "  truths  "  of  science 
are  not  what  prima  facie  they  claim  to  be  ;  in  neither 
case  is  the  discussion  of  the  m.atter  one  which  teachers 
can  afford  to  neglect. 

In  the  present  instance  I  write  to  direct  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Russell§  describes  as  "  one  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  our  age" — the  fact  (to  wit)  "that  all 
mathematics  is  symbolic  (or  formal)  logic."  As  the 
bare  announcement  of  this  "  discovery"  is  hardly  likely 
to  communicate  Mr.  Russell's  enthusiasm  to  the  general 
readers  even  of  an  educational  journal,  a  few  words 
must  be  devoted  to  its  elucidation. 

Negatively,  it  may  be  characterised  as  a  refutation  of 
the  Kantian  doctrine  that  the  peculiar  security  of  the 
propositions  of  mathematics,  and  its  fruitfulness  in 
"  synthetic  judgments  a  priori,"  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  finds  its  material  in  "  pure  intuitions "  of  space 
and    time,   the    "  forms    of    all    phenomena   ...   by 

*  See  Raymont,  Principles  of  Education  (1905),  p.  vi. 

t  See,  e.g.,  Poincare's  La  Science  et  VHypothese  (1902),  recently 
translated  into  English  (Walter  Scott,  Ltd.). 

J  A  valuable  review  of  the  progress  of  this  idea  is  given  in 
chap.  xiii.  of  Mr.  Merz'  monumental  History  of  European  Thought 
during  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1903). 

§  Hon.  B.  A.  W.  Russell,  The  Principles  of  Mathematics  (1903), 
vol.  i.  p.  5 — a  profound  book,  which  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable 
presumption  on  my  part  to  praise. 


which  all  objects  must  be  determined."  *  These 
"forms"  (the  "Kantian  machine-shop"  as  Prof. 
James  irreverently  calls  them)!  li^  ready  in  the  mind 
and  impress  themselves  upon  aU  phenomena,  causing 
"  external  "  phenomena  to  appear  in  a  spatial  arrange- 
ment and  all  phenomena  to  appear  in  temporal  succes- 
sion. They  are  accessible  to  our  study  even  when  the 
mind  is  not  stimulated  to  use  them  upon  actual  material 
presented  to  it.  Thus  we  can  determine  with  absolute 
certainty  from  our  study  of  these  forms  those  "  prin- 
ciples regulating  the  relations  "|  of  objects  which  we 
know  as  the  truths  of  geometry  and  arithmetic.  This  is 
the  view  of  mathematics  which  was  dominant  during 
the  last  century,  was  concealed  behind  much  of  the 
recent  opposition  to  the  reformed  teaching  of  geometry, 
and  probably  indirectly  affects  the  methods  of  thousands 
of  teachers  who  would  boast  confidently  of  their  ignorance 
of  the  "  Transcendental  iEsthetic." 

Positively,  Mr.  Russell  (who  is  indebted,  of  course, 
to  predecessors,  notably  Prof.  Peano,  of  Turin)  shows 
that  at  bottom  pure  mathematics  (properly  defined) 
contains  no  special  notions  such  as  those  which  Kant 
would  derive  from  "  pure  intuition,"  but  that  on  the 
contrary  it  is  possible  to  exhibit  the  whole  structure 
of  the  science  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  its  logical  de- 
pendence upon  a  few  indefinable  notions  or  "  logical 
constants  "  which  form  the  basis  equally  of  all  types  of 
the  most  abstract  reasoning  possible.  This  statement 
need  not  be  modified  even  when  we  find  that  all  pro- 
positions of  mathematics  contain  one  or  more  variables, 
for  this  familiar  term  carries  here  a  much  wider  significa- 
tion than  the  customary  one  which  would  restrict  its 
application  to  variable  numbers  or  measurable  quantities. 
Thus  the  expression  "  x  is  a  Londoner "  becomes  a 
proposition  whenever  any  noun  is  substituted  for  the 
variable  x,  though  it  will  be  a  true  proposition  for  about 
six  millions  only  of  the  possible  substitutions. 

This  widening  of  the  field  of  mathematics  is  seen  to  be  a 
less  revolutionary  proceeding  than  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  when  we  are  reminded  of  the  existence  of  un- 
doubted branches  of  the  science — such  as  Projective 
Geometry,  the  Theory  of  Groups,  the  Calculus  of  Opera- 
tions— which  deal  essentially  neither  with  number  nor 
with  quantity;  but  we  may  still  be  somewhat  startled  to 
find  that  quantity  is  actually  rejected  from  pure  mathe- 
matics (and  discussed  by  the  author  merely  as  "  a 
concession  to  tradition"),  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
definable  in  terms  of  the  most  general  notions  or 
"  logical  constants  "  previously  mentioned. 

In  the  presence  of  such  an  iconoclast  as  Mr.  Russell 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  which  is  "  up "  is  safe,  and 
the  reader  will  hear  without  further  surprise  that  the 
employment  of  mathematical  symbols  "  is  merely  a 
theoretically    irrelevant    convenience,"  §     although    he 

*  Kant,  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (tr.  Max  Miiller),  p.  21,  also  see 

pp.  i33-'35- 

t  James.  Pr.  of  Psychology,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

%  Kant,  loc.  cit. 

§  Op.  cit.  p.  10. 
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may  wonder  how  I  propose  to  apply  Mr.  Russell's  criticism 
to  the  teaching  of  algebra — ^unless  for  its  suppression  ! 
At  this  point,  therefore,  it  will  be  con%'enient  to  turn 
from  The  Principles  of  Mathematics  and  to  quote  a 
short  passage  from  Mr.  Whitehead's  Universal  Algebra  :  * 

"  The  ideal  of  mathematics  should  be  to  erect  a 
calculus  to  facilitate  reasoning  in  connection  with  every 
province  of  thought,  or  of  external  experience,  in  which 
the  successions  of  thoughts  or  of  events  can  be  de- 
finitely ascertained  and  precisely  stated.  So  that  all 
serious  thought  which  is  not  philosophy,  or  inductive 
reasoning,  or  imaginative  Hterature,  shall  be  mathe- 
matics developed  by  means  of  a  calculus." 

We  find  here  the  same  striking  claim  that  the  applica- 
tion of  mathematics  is  b\'  no  means  restricted  to  number 
and  quantity — the  conception,  in  fact,  of  a  series  of 
algebras  all  based  upon  the  same  "  logical  constants  " 
but  specialised  to  meet  the  needs  of  thought  in  its 
different  provinces.  And  in  this  essentially  modern 
movement  we  see  at  least  a  partial  revival  of  the  hopes 
of  Leibnitz  that  a  symbolical  system  might  be  devised 
that  would  make  disputes  between  philosophers  as 
rare  as  between  accountants.  "  For  it  would  suffice  to 
take  pen  in  hand  and  to  say  to  each  other,  '  Let  us 
calculate.'  "  f 

It  is  because  Mr.  Whitehead  is  concerned  to  show  the 
uses  rather  than,  with  Mr.  Russell,  the  logical  deriva- 
tion of  mathematics  that  he  lays  such  stress  upon  the 
erection  of  a  calculus,  i.e.,  the  invention  of  a  symboHsm 
"  to  facihtate  reasoning."  The  same  circumstance 
leads  me  to  select  his  quoted  remarks  as  the  actual  text 
for  my  observations. 

Broadly  it  may  be  said  that  in  these  results  of  scientific 
criticism  we  have  another  equation  which  will  help  to 
solve  the  problem  of  method  in  elementary  algebra — 
the  kind  of  problem  for  which  psychological  data  alone 
rarely  j-ield  a  determinate  solution.  J  Thus  they  appear 
to  support  the  contentions  of  many  teachers  who 
instead  of  treating  Algebra  as  a  "  subject,"  with  a 
pigeon-hole  of  its  own  in  the  school  time-table,  introduce 
it  unannounced  in  the  form  of  generaUsations  of  arith- 
metical "  rules."  Exphcitly,  we  may  argue  that  since 
the  function  of  mathematical  symbohsm  is  solely  to 
facihtate  reasoning,  the  symbolism  should  be  elaborated 
by  our  pupils  themselves  in  connection  with  concrete 
examples  of  its  appUcation. 

Accepting,  moreover,  the  view  that  it  is  strictly 
speaking  an  accident  that  we  need  symbohsm  mainly  § 

*  A.  N.  Whitehead,  A  Treatise  on  Universal  Algebra  (1898), 
vol.  i.  p.  viii.  Mr.  \\Tiitehead  and  Mr.  Russell  are  collaborating 
to  produce  the  second  volume  of  the  Principles  of  Mathematics. 
Their  present  works  are  largely  complementary  (Russell,  op.  cit. 

P-  377)- 

t  For  an  interesting  account  of  early  efforts  to  realise  this  hope 
see  Venn,  Empirical  and  Inductive  Lo^ic,  pp.  507-527.  The 
modem  history  of  the  idea  is  given  with  full  references  In  Merz, 
op.  cit. 

X  Findlay,  Principles  of  Class  Teaching,  p.  309  ;  James,  Talks 
to  Teachers,  pp.  7-9. 

§  "  Mainly  "    only,    because   we   have   in    the   symbolism   of 


to  deal  with  questions  of  quantity  and  number,  we  may 
effect,  I  think,  a  still  further  improvement  in  this  salutary 
practice.  Let  us  consciously  and  consistently  make 
our  symbols  refer,  not  to  the  numbers  which  happen 
to  be  involved  in  the  arithmetical  statements  which  we 
are  generalising,  but  to  the  actual  verbal  elements  of  the 
general  statement. 

In  illustration  let  us  consider  the  treatment  of  a 
simple  generalisation  from  arithmetic.  Our  pupils 
have  determined  the  Centigrade  readings  corresponding 
to  different  readings  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer, 
and  have  reached  the  following  "  rule  "  :  "  To  find  the 
Centigrade  reading  j'ou  must  subtract  thirty-two  from 
the  corresponding  Fahrenheit  reading  and  multiply 
the  result  by  five-ninths."  Our  formula  is  to  be  re- 
garded not  as  embodying  the  results  of  this  rule  by 
showing  the  relations  between  the  numbers  involved  in 
it,  but  as  actually  being  the  rule  over  again,  transcribed 
in  a  new  kind  of  "shorthand" — ^just  as  it  might  have 
been  transcribed  in  accordance  with  any  other  system 
of  shorthand.     Thus  every  element  of  the  formula 

C  =  5/9{F-32) 

is  a  transcription  of  some  essential  element  of  the  rule 
as  printed  above  or  written  on  the  blackboard  ;  the 
C  replaces  the  words  "  the  Centigrade  reading,"  while  the 
signs  of  equalit}',  the  brackets,  the  minus  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  two  parts  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  sign 
of  equality  are  simply  "  grammalogues,"  which  we  use 
as  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  uses  his — to  replace  constantly 
recurring  words. 

The  use  of  this  shorthand  expression  for  the  ready 
determination  of  Centigrade  readings  corresponding 
to  new-given  Fahrenheit  readings — i.e.,  its  economical 
function — calls  for  no  remarks  here.  It  is  more 
important  to  note  that  the  form  of  shorthand  we  have 
adopted  lends  itself  easUy  to  the  "  facihtation  of  reason- 
ing," i.e.,  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  generalisation  which 
is  only  imphcitly  contained  in  the  original.  Thus,  if 
we  desire  a  rule  for  converting  Centigrade  readings  into 
Fahrenheit  degrees  we  may  either  (as  before)  generalise 
from  concrete  arithmetical  solutions  or  we  may  arrive 
at  the  same  result  from  the  former  formula.  Thus,  if 
the  Fahrenheit  reading  corresponding  to  10°  C.  is  required, 
we  start  from  the  statement : 

10  =  5/9  (F-32) 

or  its  obvious  equivalent : 

5/9  (F-32)  =  10 

and  try  to  "  worry  out "  a  statement  about  the  Fahren- 
heit reading  uncomphcated  by  anything  else. 

The  two  necessary  steps  will  be  readily  taken*  by  the 

chemistry  an  admirable  example  of  another  algebra  which  does 
not  confine  itself  to  the  facilitation  of  reasoning  in  connection 
with  quantity  and  number — since  it  deals  with  quantities  of 
heterogeneous  kinds,  and  gives  a  special  interpretation  to  the 
symbols  of  addition,  multiplication  and  equality. 

*  If  not  in  this  example,  yet  in  easier  ones,  by  which,  of  course, 
such  an  example  as  this  would  be  preceded. 
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boy  who  is  accustomed  to  regard  his  formula  simply  as  a 
shorthand  transcription  of  a  verbal  statement.  To 
find  the  difference  between  the  Fahrenheit  reading  and 
the  freezing-point  (32°)  we  must  di-vide  the  10  by  5/9  : 

(F- 32)  =  10  ^5/9, 

and  to  find  the  Fahrenheit  reading  itself  must  add  32 
to  the  quotient  : 

F=  10-^5/9  +  32. 

This  procedure  is  clearly  independent  of  the  particular 
Centigrade  reading  given,  so  that  we  may  \vrite : 

F  =  9/5  C+32, 
and  finish  our  exercise  by  transcribing  the  rule  in  "  long 
hand." 

From  our  study  of  such  examples  we  derive  three 
"  rules  of  the  symbolism  "  which  are  seen  to  be  legitimate 
generalisations  from  arithmetical  practice. 

(i)  The  two  parts  of  the  shorthand  statement 
separated  by  the  sign  =  (the  "two  sides") 
may  be  interchanged  ; 

(2)  A  new  and  true  statement  can  be  obtained  by 

removing  a  factor  from  one  side  and  replacing 
it  as  a  divisor  of  the  other  side ; 

(3)  A  new  and  true  statement  can  also  be  obtained 

by  removing  (with  proper  precautions)  parts 
of  the  statement  preceded  by  +  or  —  to  the 
other  side  with  change  of  sign. 
It  is  with  trepidation  that  I  recommend  this  method 
of  deriving  these  rules  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  numerous  authorities  who  hold  that  they  should  be 
reached  by  an  appeal  to  axioms  which  may  be  sum- 
marised in  the  form  "  If  equals  be  submitted  to  identical 
operations  the  results  are  equal."  At  the  same  time 
I  feel  that  weighty  positive  and  negative  arguments 
may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  procedure  suggested. 
Negatively,  it  may  be  urged  that  children  do  not  in 
practice  spontaneously  appeal  to  the  axiom  or  readily 
follow  its  application,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
the  abstract  equality  of  the  two  sides  of  an  equation  is 
an  idea  which  is  effectively  grasped  only  after  the  con- 
sideration of  many  examples,  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  presupposed  in  their  treatment.  Positively,  it  may 
be  pointed  out  that  a  boy  faced  by  a  practical  problem 
can  rarely  state  in  general  terms  the  method  by  which 
he  intends  to  deal  with  it ;  he  solves  the  problem  first 
— shoots  the  goal,  climbs  the  tree,  answers  the  arith- 
metical puzzle,  and  then  is  perhaps  able  to  analyse  his 
procedure  and  express  it  (if  the  nature  of  the  case  allows) 
in  a  generalised  form.  Again,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  validity  of  a  generalisation  which,  though  in- 
ductive in  the  sense  that  it  is  based  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  examples,  is  yet  free  from  the  insecurity  attaching 
to  ordinary  induction  from  particulars.*  Finally, 
if  we  are  right  in  regarding  algebraic  sj^mbolism  as  a 
"  theoretically  irrelevant "  device  for  the  expression 
of  the  current  of  thought  upon  problems  of  a  given  type 
it  would  seem   appropriate   to  use   our  study  of  that 

*  See  Poincare,  La  Science  et  I'Hypothese,  pp.  23-25. 


thought  as  it  actually  occurs  as  the  basis  of  further 
technical  devices  intended  to  "  facilitate  reasoning." 
In  this  process  the  appeal  to  axioms  does  not  (I  submit) 
actually  occur ;  though  they  may,  and  should  be, 
appealed  to  at  a  later  stage  as  "  confirmatory  tests " 
of  the  validity  of  "  rules  "  adopted  as  the  result  of  an 
analysis  of  that  process.* 

To  sum  up  :  Pure  mathematics  as  a  science  is  identical 
with  formal  logic,  and,  therefore,  has  no  special  reference 
to  number  and  quantity.  Similarly,  as  an  organon 
its  ideal  is  to  facihtate  reasoning  in  all  provinces  of 
thought  by  means  of  a  calculus  or  system  of  symboHsm. 
In  school  practice — setting  aside  the  illuminating  case 
of  "  chemical  equations  " — such  a  calculus  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  needed  to  deal  solely  with  questions  of  quantity 
and  number,  and  should,  therefore,  be  developed  in 
direct  connection  with  those  questions — any  independent 
development  (i.e.,  any  strictly  "pure"  mathematics) 
being  unsuited  to  the  "  naturally  inferior  state  of  boy- 
hood." Regarding  symbolical  expressions  not  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  relations  between  numbers  but  as  short- 
hand transcriptions  of  statements  in  which  those  numbers 
happen  to  occur,  we  find  it  possible  to  establish  "  rules 
of  the  symbohsm "  which  enable  us  to  pass  from  one 
true  general  statement  to  another  without  further 
recourse  to  the  original  data.  These  rules  may  be 
extended  easily  and  naturally  to  include  all  the  sym- 
bolical operations  of  elementary  algebra. 

In  conclusion,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  object 
of  this  paper  is  not  to  present  as  new  devices  which  most 
teachers  have  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent — although 
generally,  perhaps,  only  as  temporary  expedients. 
It  is  offered  as  an  attempt  to  furnish  a  rational  ground 
for  these  devices  which  will  raise  them  into  a  method, 
and  to  justify  the  adoption  of  a  permanent  attitude 
towards  mathematics  which  it  is  believed  will  greatly 
aid  the  teacher's  presentation  of  his  subject. 

*  Much  as  chemical  equations  should  at  first  be  simply  expres- 
sions for  what  is  actually  known  to  occur,  and  should  not  until 
later  be  tested  by  an  appeal  to  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
mass. 


We  notice  that  the  West  Riding  Education  Committee 
issue  a  series  of  handbooks  which  are  designed  to  give 
the  necessary  information  to  managers  on  the  various 
sections  of  the  Act.  Each  book  deals  with  its  own 
particular  subject,  and  a  useful  point  in  the  publication 
is  that  on  each  succeeding  issue  new  matter  is  indicated 
by  an  asterisk,  so  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  may 
be  drawn  to  it  at  once.  To  those  who  have  experience 
of  the  difficulty  of  picking  out  from  a  detailed  syllabus 
the  portion  with  which  they  have  to  do,  these  httle 
books  wall  be  a  real  blessing.  Probably  the  majority  of 
our  amateur  educationists  prefer  to  leave  all  matters  of 
administration  in  the  hands  of  their  organising  secre- 
taries ;  but  unless  this  tendency  is  checked  the  purpose 
of  the  Education  Act  will  be  defeated,  and  a  return  to 
the  old  ad  hoc  Boards  may  soon  be  advocated  as  a  lesser 
evnl. 
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New  Studies  in  Secondary 
Education. — IV. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  upon  which  the 
efficiency  of  any  system  of  secondary  education  depends, 
it  is  the  institution  of  a  sound  scholarship  system,   i"  V4 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Temple, 
in-  giving  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education,  pointed  out  that  it  wa;j  in  this 
sphere  of  work  that  the  chief  activity  of  local  education 
authorities  should  be  exercised.  He  deprecated  any 
general  lowering  of  the  cost  of  education  by  means  of 
reduced  fees,  but  advocated  a  good  scholarship  system 
on  a  fairly  extended  scale,  in  order  to  ensure  that  no  child 
of  talent  should  be  kept  back  from  participating  in  the 
highest  education  merely  on  account  of  lack  of  means. 
Every  witness  before  that  Commission,  notably  those 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  County  Councils,  of  the 
Organising  Secretaries,  and  of  the  Incorporated  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Masters,  took  the  same  hne.  It  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  the  County  Councils  under  their  powers 
conferred  by  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  with  School 
Boards  acting  as  trustees,  of  charities  or  gifts  had  done 
good  work  in  this  direction ;  while  the  endowed  schools 
admitted  the  value  of  the  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
attached  to  them,  whether  they  were  for  bringing  in 
children  from  schools  of  a  lower  grade,  or  sending  on 
these  children  to  the  Universities. 

To  consider  first  the  former  class  of  scholarship,  and 
in  particular  those  taking  children  from  elementary 
to  secondary  (namely,  second  or  third  [higher  elementary] 
grade  schools).  Now  what  are  the  essentials  for  a 
scholarship  in  order  that  its  award  may  produce  the  best 
results  ? 

(i)  The  scholarship  should  be  so  open  as  to  catch  all 
available  talent  of  the  age  and  class  concerned.  Thus, 
to  tie  a  scholarship  down  to  a  small  school  or  small  area, 
or  to  impose  a  rigorous  poverty  test,  is  to  defeat  the 
object  sought. 

(2)  The  scholarship  should  only  be  awarded  to  those 
who  show  real  merit,  tested  by  some  kind  of  fairly  severe 
examination  which  permits  all  candidates  to  be  subjected 
to'*a  similar  and  equitable  test.  This  test  must  be 
designed  to  find  out  the  innate  ability  of  the  child — not 
the  examining  capacity  of  its  teachers. 

(3)  The  scholarship  must  be  so  valuable  and  so  elastic 
in  its  value  that  distance  from  the  school  or  poverty  of 
the  parent  will  not  miUtate  against  its  being  taken  up 
or  used  to  the  full. 

(4)  The  scholarship  must  be  for  a  period  of  years 
sufi&ciently  long  to  enable  the  holder  to  get  the  full  value 
of  the  grade  of  education  to  which  he  is  being  intro- 
duced. 

(5)  No  conditions  should  be  attached  to  the  award  of 
the  scholarship  as  to  what  career  the  holder  shall  take 
up  on  its  termination. 

f*^-  (6)  Every  scholarship  should  be  one  of  a  series,  so 
that  on  its  termination  the  holder  should  not  be  derelict. 


but  should  have  an  opportunity  of  trying  for  another, 
leading  on  to  a  higher  stage  of  education. 

(7)  The  meshes  of  the  testing-sieves  should  be  finer  as 
the  child  advances  in  years,  so  that  the  number  of 
higher  scholarships  is  small  as  compared  with  the  lower 
ones.  Naturally,  the  value  of  the  higher  scholarships 
should  be  much  greater  than  the  value  of  the  lower  ones. 

Now  the  County  Councils,  speaking  quite  generally, 
had  fulfilled  these  conditions  by  their  scholarships 
awarded  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902. 
They  had  gone  still  further,  and,  as  pointed  out  in  a 
previous  article,  had  so  arranged  the  conditions  of  their 
scholarships  that  they  tended  to  encourage  children 
whose  talents  lay  in  industrial,  mechanical  or  scientific 
rather  than  in  Hterary  directions.  In  other  words,  they 
did  not  desire  to  swell  the  ranks  of  clerks  or  minor 
professional  men. 

To  take  specific  instances.  The  records  of  the 
principal  London  schools  receiving  such  scholars  as 
Owens  School,  Islington,  and  of  King's  College, 
University  College,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  show  that  their  best  pupils  were  drawn 
from  the  Council  scholars  from  London  and  the  Home 
Counties.  The  passing  of  the  Act  of  1902,  however, 
cast  upon  the  local  authorities  the  duty  of  training  pupil 
teachers  and  other  persons  destined  to  become  teachers  in 
elementary  schools.  But  the  forces  pulling  in  the 
elementary  direction  on  the  Local  Authorities  are,  un- 
fortunately, greater  than  those  in  the  direction  of  higher 
education.  Consequently,  every  Council  has  set  itself 
by  hook  or  by  crook  to  obtain  new  teachers.  The  finest 
instrument  to  their  hand  for  this  purpose  was  the  scholar- 
ship system.  To  lower  the  test  of  merit,  to  raise  the 
money  bribe,  to  abolish  all  age  rules,  were  some  of  the 
means  suggested  and  adopted  for  bringing  aU  and  sundry 
into  the  teaching  profession.  Boys  and  girls  of  fourteen 
and  even  fifteen,  whose  sole  quahfication  was  a  desire  to 
become  a  teacher,  or  in  some  cases  to  sign  a  pledge  to 
serve  the  awarding  body  in  that  capacity  for  a  term  of 
3'ears,  were  awarded  scholarships  every  whit  as  valuable 
as  those  competed  for  in  a  stiff  examination  by  the  picked 
children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  destined  to  build  up  the 
industries  of  the  nation.  Still  older  children,  whose 
qualification  is  not  having  passed  the  admission  (lately 
called  Collective)  examination,  are  being  treated  similarly 
and  drafted  in  batches  into  the  secondary  schools. 
These  young  persons  come  with  all  the  advantages  of 
scholars  except  their  abihty.  They  demoralise  the 
schools  and  bring  the  system  into  contempt.  They 
stay  one  year,  two  years,  or  in  a  few  cases  three  years, 
but  merely  get  a  smattering  of  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  school.  Not  only  so,  but  they  are  all 
cramming  for  the  admission  examination,  and  not  work- 
ing for  the  ordinary  goals  of  the  school's  ambition. 
This  is  the  state  of  affairs  that  the  educational  world 
has  to  face.     What  is  the  remedy  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  must  take  over  from  the 
local  authorities  ail  responsibility  in  respect  of  these 
stop-gaps  for  the  present  dearth  or  leakage  in  the  teach- 
ing profession.     They  should  not  be  dignified  \vith  the 
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title  of  scholars  or  paid  for  on  the  same  scale.  By  all 
means  let  the  would-be  teacher  who,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
to  thirteen,  is  prepared  to  qualify  by  an  examination 
every  bit  as  hard  and  in  a  competition  every  bit  as  keen 
as  is  provided  for  the  ordinary  scholar  destined  for 
the  ranks  of  productive  industry,  pass  into  the  secondary 
school  on  the  same  lines,  and  get  all  the  same  educational 
and  financial  advantages.  But  shunt  all  these  others 
into  a  siding.  If  the  secondary  school  is  willing,  let  it 
form  a  separate  department  for  the  derelicts  ;  but  if  not, 
attach  them  in  day  classes  to  some  technical  institute 
and  treat  them  totally  as  "  outsiders  "  until  they  have 
passed  with  credit  their  admission  examination,  when 
they  can  be  treated  (as  elsewhere  indicated  last  month)  as 
exclusively  pupil  teachers. 

Secondly,  let  the  parents  pay  for  all  the  education  of 
this  class  which  does  not  come  out  of  Government 
grants.  Of  course,  this  will  cut  off  one  of  the  supplies 
of  teachers  for  the  time  being.  But  unless  this  one 
factor,  "  how  to  get  teachers  at  once,"  is  to  dominate 
the  whole  of  our  educational  system,  local  authorities 
must  set  their  teeth  against  the  pressure,  and  abide  their 
souls  in  patience  until  the  crisis  is  over.  It  is  cheaper, 
intellectually  and  commercially,  for  the  nation  to  double 
the  pay  of  its  teachers  than  to  degrade  the  scholarship 
sj'stem  by  scattering  so-called  scholarships,  but  really 
bribes,  to  all  and  any  who  apply  for  them. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Aim  of  the  Teacher 

As  we  intimated  in  our  September  number,  this  little 
book*  is  a  well-meant  effort  to  put  some  hfe  into  the 
Code.  Detailed  suggestions  are  made  as  to  the  proper 
way  to  teach  the  various  subjects,  and  a  luminous  in- 
troduction is  also  included  on  what  a  school  is  for,  and 
what  a  teacher's  ideal  should  be.  It  is  this  part  of  the 
book  with  which  we  intend  to  deal  now. 

The  first  point  made  is  that  an  elementary  school  is 
not  intended  to  confine  its  attention  to  earning  parlia- 
mentary grants — that  its  duty  is  to  prepare  the  child 
to  win  a  position  on  the  roll  of  "  good  citizens,"  by 
teaching  him  how  to  work,  how  to  spend  his  leisure 
(how  important  this  is !),  and  how  to  cultivate  habits  of 
loyalty  to  his  country  and  his  fellow  citizens :  in  fine, 
not  to  cram  the  pupil  with  spoon-meat  for  examination 
purposes,  but  to  develop  the  character  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  during  the  time  that  instruction  is 
imparted. 

A  short  prefatory  note  is  given  on  teaching  the 
elementary  subjects,  which  explains  that  although 
the  training  of  the  memory  is  important  it  is  not  every- 
thing ;  that  a  pupil's  intelhgence  should  be  interested 
.so  that  he  may  see  the  reasonableness  of  a  particular 

*  Suggestions  for  the  Consideration  of  Teachers  in  Public  Ele- 
mentary Schools.     Issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


study,  and  not  regard  it  all  as  tiresome  drudgery.  With 
this  view  we  are  not  altogether  in  sympathy.  Let  us 
quote  a  line  or  two.  "  The  reality  of  the  matter  should 
be  brought  home  to  the  child's  mind  that  writing  is  a 
means  for  fixing  in  intelligible  language  and  character 
the  passing  thought."  Now  with  all  deference  to  the 
Board  of  Education  we  feel  incUned  to  describe  this  as 
so  much  high-falutin  and  ponderous  nonsense.  We 
doubt  if  anything  of  the  sort  can  ever  be  brought  home 
to  a  child's  mind.  A  writing  lesson  is  to  him,  and  always 
will  be,  part  of  a  necessary  drill,  rather  irksome  in  itself, 
which  must  be  gone  through  before  education  can  really 
begin.  Everybody  knows  that  in  a  new  pursuit  the 
first  steps  are  mostly  tedious  and  uninteresting  ;  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  indicate,  if  we  wish  to  satisfy  the 
juvenile  mind  of  its  raison  d'etre,  that  in  passing  through 
this  initiation  habits  of  disciphne,  orderliness  and 
patience  are  required.  This  is  all  that  a  child  needs  : 
tell  him  that  it  is  a  duty  which,  though  uninteresting, 
must  be  done,  and  you  will  have  taught  him  a  lesson 
that  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  stimulating  his 
"  interest." 

For  the  remarks  on  reading  we  have  nothing  but 
praise,  though  we  question  whether  this  lesson  is  ever 
"a  tiresome  exercise."  Our  experience  is  that,  granted 
intelligent  selection  of  material,  it  is  eagerly  looked 
forward  to  by  young  people  of  all  ages. 

The  cultivation  of  the  taste  is  best  secured,  we  are 
told,  through  the  agency  of  music,  judiciously  combined 
with  good  models  of  literature.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  art  teaching  should  not  be  brought  in  under  this 
head  :  the  eye  has  obviously  as  much  to  do  with  taste 
as  the  ear. 

History,  it  is  stated,  should  be  biographical  in  its 
early  stages.  Within  limits,  we  agree  :  but  it  is  no- 
torious that  there  has  been  in  the  past  far  too  much  hero- 
worship  of  historical  personages.  Great  men  are  often 
the  product  of  their  times  and  their  surroundings,  and 
much  that  is  attributed  to  their  intellect  or  policy 
may  easily  be  due  to  other  causes.  We  should  feel 
inchned  to  suggest  that  history  is  better  taught  by 
developing  local  interest — ^geographically  instead  of 
biographically — and  by  retrogression  from  the  present 
day  instead  of  the  time-honoured  method  of  beginning 
at  1066,  which  a  child  naturally  assumes,  quite  wrongly, 
to  be  the  opening  date  of  Enghsh  history. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  some  other  aspects  of  school 
organisation — to  the  necessity  of  promoting  tradition  by 
encouraging  the  scholars  to  join  in  school  games  and 
societies,  which  foster  the  idea  of  corporate  effort ; 
to  the  implanting  of  habits  of  thrift  and  economy 
(primarily  by  the  Penny  Bank  system)  ;  and  to  main- 
taining relations  with  parents.  The  home  influence  is 
rightly  described  as  a  most  important  factor  in  modelling 
the  character  of  a  child,  and  teachers  and  others  are 
recommended  to  make  every  effort  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  surroundings  of  the  pupils,  and  to  ameliorate 
them  when  possible.  This,  we  venture  to  think,  is  a 
most  difficult  piece  of  advice  to  follow.  Poor  people 
are  notoriously  touchy  in  the  matter  of  what  they  con- 
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sider  interference  with  their  private  life,  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  schoolmaster  will  effect  httle  by 
tracking  the  pupil  to  his  home  circle. 

The  thorny  question  of  discipline  is  sensibly  treated. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  corporal  punishment  is  not  de- 
nounced, although  it  is  hinted  that  the  Head  should  be 
in  all  cases  responsible,  and  keep  a  record  of  each  occa- 
sion on  which  it  is  inflicted.  This  practice  is,  no  doubt, 
almost  universal  already :  but  what  we  should  like 
to  see  added  is  that  punishment  ought  not  to  be  ad- 
ministered except  at  some  stated  time  which  is  not 
immediately  after  the  offence.  This  would  preclude 
all  suspicion  of  temper,  and  the  cruelty  which  is  usually 
assumed  to  accompany  it. 

What  is  said  on  the  subject  of  examinations  is  very 
true,  but  it  is  absurd  to  warn  the  teacher  not  to  regard 
them  as  an  end  in  themselves  if  his  existence  in  the  pro- 
fession depends  upon  how  his  pupils  show  up  in  such 
competitions.  There  is  much  which  this  circular 
condemns  on  this  particular  point  which  has  arisen 
almost  entirely  from  WTong-headed  interpretations  of 
education  emanating  from  former  sages  of  Whitehall. 
A  stroke  of  the  pen  cannot  alter  the  ordinary  school- 
master's conception  of  examinations  :  but  it  is  a  sign 
of  grace  which  everybody  will  welcome  that  the  Board 
of  Education  at  last  utters  so  plainly  the  denunciation 
of  examinations,  as  such,  which  all  good  schoolmasters 
have  been  muttering  for  so  long.  For  the  inspector, 
the  "  last  resort "  is  "to  have  recourse  to  an  examina- 
tion of  his  own."     0  seri  stiidioruni  ! 

The  admirable  summary  on  the  Teacher  and  his  Work 
deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  : 

"  The  essential  condition  of  good  education  is  to  be 
found  in  the  right  attitude  of  the  teacher  to  his  work. 
The  greatest  of  human  achievements,  whether  it  be  the 
attainment  of  an  ideal  of  conduct,  the  mastery  of  the 
forces  of  nature,  or  the  perfect  expression  in  language 
of  thought  or  fact,  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  individual 
desire  to  know  and  to  do,  which  begins  with  the  active 
curiosity  of  the  child  in  face  of  the  external  world. 
Let  the  teacher  realise  this,  and  he  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  the  value  of  any  act  in  the  teaching  process  lies 
not  in  the  intrinsic  utility  of  the  subject  taught,  nor 
in  the  trained  and  skilful  application  of  the  process 
itself,  but  in  the  way  in  which  it  calls  into  play  the 
natural  activities  of  the  children,  and  develops  in  them 
a  sense  of  their  powers,  and  of  the  added  mastery  of 
these  which  each  succeeding  use  secures. 

"  The  teacher,  therefore,  must  know  the  children 
and  must  sympathise  with  them,  for  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  teaching  that  the  mind  of  the  teacher  should  touch 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  He  will  seek  at  each  stage  to 
adjust  his  mind  to  theirs,  to  draw  upon  their  experience 
as  a  supplement  to  his  own,  and  so  take  them  as  it 
were  into  partnership  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Every  fact  on  which  he  concentrates  the  attention  of 
the  children  should  be  exhibited  not  in  isolation,  but 
in  relation  to  the  past  experience  of  the  child" — (with 
all  respect  we  must,  in  passing,  refuse  to  accept  this 
dictum    in    its    entirety) — "  each    lesson    must     be    a 


renewal  and  an  increase  of  that  connected  store  of 
experience  which  becomes  knowledge.  Finally,  all 
the  efforts  of  the  teacher  must  be  pervaded  by  a  desire 
to  impress  upon  the  scholars,  especially  when  they  reach 
the  highest  class,  the  dignity  of  knowledge,  the  duty 
of  each  pupil  to  use  his  powers  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  the  truth  that  life  is  a  serious  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
thing. 

"  The  work  of  the  pubhc  elementary  school  is  the 
preparation  of  the  scholar  for  life  ;  character  and  the 
power  of  acquiring  knowledge  are  valuable  alike  for 
the  lower  and  for  the  higher  purposes  of  life  ;  and  though 
the  teacher  can  influence  only  a  short  period  of  the 
lives  of  the  scholars,  yet  it  is  the  period  when  human 
nature  is  most  plastic,  when  good  influence  is  most 
fruitful,  and  when  teaching,  if  well  bestowed,  is  most 
sure  of  permanent  result." 

What  a  wealth  of  truth  is  wrapped  up  in  these 
sentences  !  The  reflection  which  comes  to  the  mind 
of  the  ordinary  person  is — how  many  in  a  hundred  are 
capable  of  realising  even  one-half  of  this  ideal  ?  Further, 
if  you  do  find  teachers  capable  of  such  efforts,  ought 
they  not  to  be  properly  paid  for  devoting  their  lives  to 
what  is,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  the  service  of 
the  nation  ? 


A   Pioneer   Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 

IV 

Among  the  owners  of  large  estates,  who  interested 
themselves  in  the  education  of  their  tenants,  W.  V. 
Griffith  commends  highly  the  twelve  Companies  of 
London.  To  them  the  County  of  Londonderry  had 
been  granted  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  and  confirmed 
by  a  charter  of  Charles  IL  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  their  habit  had  been  to  lease  their 
properties  to  single  tenants,  who  derived  vast  profit 
from  the  transaction.  But  by  the  time  of  which  Griffith 
writes  they  had  come  to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  their 
responsibihties.  As  the  leases  fell  in,  they  undertook 
themselves  the  management  of  their  lands,  and  Griffith 
found  with  delight  that  "  the  estabhshment  and  support 
of  schools  appeared  to  be  a  very  prominent  feature  of 
the  plan  they  proposed  to  act  upon." 

It  was  thought  that  a  map  and  memoir  of  the  county, 
which  had  recently  been  pubhshed,  had  been  the  direct 
means  of  arousing  the  Companies  to  this  new  sense  of 
duty.  They  certainly  addressed  a  number  of  queries 
to  the  author,  of  which  the  following  relating  to  educa- 
tion was  one : 

"  What  would  Mr.  Sampson  consider  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  Companies  on  the  subject  of  educating  the  poorer 
ranks  of  their  tenants  in  Ireland,  with  a  general  view 
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to  promote  Christian  Knowledge,  good  morals  and 
industrious  habits  of  life  ?  " 

In  an  answer  of  considerable  length  Mr.  Sampson 
alludes  to  the  system  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  and 
urges  its  extension  with  a  view  to  "  infusing  into  the 
hearts  of  the  rising  generation  the  sweets  of  rehgion, 
and  mitigating  the  bitterness  of  sectarianism."  He 
concludes  as  follows :  "  Let  us  at  the  same  time  look 
forward  to  the  fixation  on  the  soil  of  a  moral,  industrious 
and  substantial  yeomanry,  who  will  be  improving 
cultivators,  solvent  tenants,  loyal  subjects,  moral  agents, 
and  instructed  Christians." 

A  considerable  portion  of  Griffith's  report  for  1826 
is  taken  up  with  details  about  the  newly  founded  Com- 
panies' schools.  They  go  to  show  that  the  advice 
given  had  been  acted  on,  and  that  the  system  and 
books  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  had  been  largely 
adopted  by  the  Companies.  Passing  by  the  details  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  quote  Griffith  with  reference  to 
the  peasantry  and  yeomanry  of  the  North,  and  to  give 
his  aspirations  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Society's  methods 
when  brought  to  bear  upon  them : 

"  The  Protestants  of  the  North  are  a  sterling  people, 
but  those  who  are  most  partial  to  them  must  admit  that 
a  harshness  of  manner  often  makes  any  intercourse  with 
them  extremely  uncomfortable. 

"  Though  religion  has  produced  comparative  peace 
and  morality,  and  shed  a  more  salutary  influence  over 
the  population  than  in  other  provinces,  a  proud  and 
stern  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  great  poUtical 
fervour  on  the  other,  have  been  unfortunately  linked 
with  it ;  while  that  mild,  humble  and  amiable  spirit 
which  belongs  to  Christianity,  and  is  calculated  to 
sweeten  all  the  transactions  of  life,  is  seldom  dis- 
cernible." 

It  was  Griffith's  hope  that  these  defects,  or  peculiarities 
of  temperament,  would  be  gradually  rectified  by  the 
introduction  of  schools  conducted  in  accordance  with 
Kildare  Place  principles,  particularly  so,  if  he  should 
succeed  in  a  favourite  project  of  his — the  foundation 
of  female  as  distinguished  from  mixed  schools.  He 
held  that  the  Kildare  Place  system  was  especially 
well  qualified  for  such  a  result,  partly  by  the  excellent 
habits  of  discipline,  order,  and  refinement,  which  it 
inculcated,  partly  by  the  way  in  which  it  brought 
together  different  classes — the  peasantry  and  yeomanry 
mixing  in  the  schools,  the  gentry  becoming  conversant 
with  both,  by  taking  part  in  school  management. 

He  beheved  that  "  the  establishment  of  a  due  pro- 
portion of  female  schools  would  go  a  great  way  towards 
softening  the  asperity  of  which  he  complained." 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  when  co-education  is  so 
much  canvassed,  his  reasons  are  worth  giving  ; 

"  When  children  of  both  sexes  attend  the  same  school, 
and  engage  in  the  same  pastimes,  we  generally  find  the 
girl  losing  that  delicacy  of  character  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  her  .sex,  and  contracting  a 
coarse  unfeminine  deportment.  This  reacts.  Boys  will 
endeavour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  assuming  still 
greater  roughness,  and  in  some  cases  I  am  convinced 


that  the  deteriorating  process  does  not  stop  until  the 
woman  becomes  masculine  in  her  address,  and  the  man 
to  all  appearance  thoroughly  uncivil." 

Griffith's  behef  in  the  value  of  female  schools 
strengthened  with  his  experience.  He  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  speaking  upon  the  subject  to  Managers, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  reluctant  peasantry, 
by  taking  trouble  to  make  them  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  needlework  executed  in  the 
Female  Model  School  at  Kildare  Place.  In  his  last 
General  Report,  written  in  1831,  we  find  him  saying  : 

"  Throughout  this  tour  I  have  laboured  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  female  schools,  and  not,  I  trust, 
without  some  degree  of  success. 

"  The  people  generally  are  insensible  of  the  utiHty 
of  these  institutions,  and  would  still  greatly  prefer 
mixed  schools,  but  the  Managers  everywhere  entered 
warmly  into  my  views,  and  though  my  projects  were  by 
no  means  popular,  I  do  not  despair  of  their  becoming 
so,  in  some  time  ;  and  I  should  be  much  disappointed 
if  my  exertions  did  not  lead  to  the  speedy  establishment 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  female  schools." 

As  was  to  be  expected  when  schools  were  rapidly 
springing  up  on  all  sides,  difficulties  and  abuses  were  not 
wholly  absent.  In  connection  with  the  report  on  pro- 
posed schools  in  Co.  Antrim,*  we  find  Griffith  objecting 
to  the  mulitplication  of  small  schools.  He  frequently 
returns  to  the  subject,  urging  the  foundation  of  large 
schools  wherever  possible.  While  great  proprietors 
hke  the  London  Companies,  and  great  landlords  hke 
Lord  Downshire,  co-operated  with  the  Society  intelligently 
and  effectively,  there  were  others  whose  help  was  less 
profitable.  Griffith  thus  alludes  to  the  deficiencies 
of  two  of  the  Managers  in  Co.  TjTone : 

"  I  think  the  majority  of  the  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood  came  into  connection  with  the  Society 
as  follows.  The  teachers  of  minor  schools  hearing  of 
the  encouragement  it  gave,  called  upon  Dr.  D —  and 
requested  him  to  use  his  interest,  to  write  and  have  them 
brought  under  its  protection.  Hence,  so  long  as  the 
committee  have  only  to  entrust  him  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  favours  the  end  will  be  answered,  but  where 
faults  are  to  be  corrected,  where  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
for  gross  misconduct  becomes  expedient,  his  power 
terminates,  and  the  masters  assert  their  independence. 

"  Mr.  S—  corresponds  with  the  Society,  and  at  a 
distance  may  appear  to  be  an  active  Manager  of  schools  ; 
but  I  do  not  consider  him  in  that  Ught ',  for  though 
from  the  representations  of  others  he  acquaints  the 
Society  with  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  such  as 
are  under  his  patronage,  he  seldom  visits  them,  and 
cannot  take  upon  himself  to  exercise  any  very  decided 
control  with  regard  to  them. 

"  He  is  indeed  convinced  that  it  is  right  to  encourage 
education,  and  is  wiUing  to  do  so — whUe  he  may  without 
much  inconvenience." 

The  drawbacks,  however,  were  small  when  contrasted 
with  the  substantial  progress  effected.  All  through 
the  time  of  Griffith's  inspectorate  determined  opposition 
*  Quoted  in  August  number,  p.  60 
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had  to  be  faced.  The  Roman  Cathohcs  as  a  body 
had  ranged  themselves  against  the  organisation  which 
compelled  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  new 
National  party  which  O'Connell  led  took  the  same  side. 
The  Liberal  Members  of  Parhament  gave  them  support. 
As  members  of  the  Established  Church  they  had,  of 
course,  no  objection  to  the  study  of  the  Bible,  but  as 
representatives  of  constituencies  in  which  the  forty- 
shilHng  freeholders  formed  the  majority,  they  followed 
the  views  of  their  electors,  and  the  electors  followed  the 
priests.  That  the  Society  was  able  to  move  at  all 
under  such  circumstances  amounted  to  a  demonstration 
of  its  power  and  its  utihty.  Were  we  deahng  with  the 
history  of  Kildare  Place  as  a  whole,  testimony  as  to  good 
educational  results  attained  could  be  adduced  from 
every  part  of  Ireland.  We  confine  ourselves,  however, 
to  Griffith,  and  venture  to  present  an  extract  of  some 
length  from  the  last  report  he  wrote.  The  district  dealt 
with — the  County  Antrim — was  one  about  which  his 
opinion  was  of  quite  special  value,  as  even  the  extracts 
given  in  these  papers  are  sufficient  to  show.  Further- 
more, as  no  clear  idea  of  what  was  accomphshed 
generally  can  be  derived  from  the  work  done  in  counties 
like  Antrim,  where  opposition  was  at  times  almost 
non-existent,  the  Antrim  evidence  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  short  passage  in  which  Griffith  gives  the  opinion 
he  had  formed  from  his  experience  and  work  in  every 
part  of  Ireland : 

"  In  the  county  of  Antrim  the  operations  of  the  Society 
have  been  eminently  successful,  and  the  services  it 
has  rendered  to  the  people  are  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  all  classes.  Within  a  few  years  good  school-houses 
have  been  built  in  every  direction  ;  numerous  teachers 
have  been  trained  ;  a  well-ordered  system  has  been 
introduced  and  an  immense  benefit  conferred  on  the 
children  of  the  poor  by  placing  within  their  reach  the 
excellent  publications  of  the  Society.  There  is  no  corner 
of  this  interesting  county  which  has  not  felt  its  influence. 
It  is  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor  inhabitant  of 
bogs  and  mountains,  no  less  than  of  those  who  are 
more  happily  circumstanced.  It  has  even  found  its 
way  across  the  dangerous  channel  which  separates 
about  a  thousand  individuals  from  the  mainland,  and 
in  the  island  of  Rathlin  its  beneficent  tendency  has 
obtained  a  resting-place — I  shall  be  excused  for  entering 
into  a  few  particulars  of  my  visit :  Mr.  Dobbs  (the 
late  curate  and  zealous  assistant  of  Mr.  Gage  in  every 
proceeding  calculated  to  improve  the  island)  landed  a 
short  time  after  me.  With  these  gentlemen  I  visited 
the  schools.  In  that  connected  with  the  Society  I  found 
66  children.  .  .  .  Besides  this  there  are  two  female  schools. 
In  one  I  found  40  scholars,  in  the  other  60 ;  so  that  in 
the  three  schools  there  were  166  scholars,  of  whom  75 
were  good  readers,  not  one  of  whom  I  have  reason  to 
believe  understood  a  word  of  English  three  years  ago. 
They  were  clean,  well  dressed,  and  intelligent  ...  I 
never  saw  a  manifestation  of  more  sincere  delight  than 
that  with  which  they  greeted  the  reappearance  of  Mr. 
Dobbs  amongst  them.  \Vhen  it  was  known  that  he  was 
approaching    one  of    the  female  schools  60  little  girls 


rushed  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him.  In  other  places 
it  is  thought  decorous  to  control  good  feehng,  to  re- 
frigerate the  affections ;  but  they  are  often  engaged 
where  there  is  no  expression  of  them,  and  those  who 
take  a  sincere  and  cordial  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
children  are  seldom  unrewarded  by  their  gratitude. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of 
the  Society  that  it  is  well  calculated  to  excite  it,  and  I 
remember  having  mentioned,  in  a  recent  communication 
with  the  committee,  that  the  gentry  frequently  attend 
the  schools,  examine  the  children,  inquire  into  their 
circumstance,  relieve  their  wants,  and  thus  establish 
in  their  hearts  a  fixed  principle  of  gratitude  and  hking, 
which  must  have  in  time  a  most  important  effect  upon 
society." 

In  confirmation  of  Griffith's  views  as  to  the  good 
accomphshed  by  the  Kildare  Place  Society  two  brief 
extracts  in  which  he  embodies  the  views  of  others  will 
be  helpful.  In  connection  with  a  school  in  Londonderry 
Griffith   relates   the   following   incidents. 

"  Though  to  me  it  is  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence 
to  hear  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting 
the  education  of  the  people  dwell  with  dehght  upon  the 
happy  result  of  their  exertions,  I  shall  not  easily  forget 
the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hay  said  to  me, 
while  we  stood  on  the  platform  of  one  of  the  schools, 
'  I  consider  the  estabhshment  of  that  school  to  have 
been  the  most  useful  act  of  my  hfe.'  " 

More  inclusive  is  the  following  by  a  well-known 
minister  in  the  County  Down. 

"  This  part  of  the  country  has  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  improved  rapidly  from  rudeness  to  civihsation. 
I  am  firmly  persuaded  that  this  change  under  God  has 
in  a  great  measure  been  owing  to  the  daily  and  Sabbath 
schools  kept  in  it." 

This  paper  wiU  conclude  fittingly  with  Griffith's 
own  reasoned  opinion  upon  the  Society  and  its  opera- 
tions. He  gives  it  tersely  and  forcibly  as  the  result  of 
his  long  experience  and  the  many  opportunities  he 
had  of  mixing  with  the  friends  of  education. 

"  To  a  mind  free  from  prejudice  it  will  be  e\'ident  that 
with  all  the  theories  for  the  improvement  of  morals  and 
habits  in  Ireland  no  means  adapted  to  the  end,  so  in- 
fluential, or  of  anything  hke  the  same  extent  have  been 
ever  actually  applied  to  it. 

"  This  position  is  wholly  incontrovertible." 

The  first  section  of  the  magnificent  buildings  which  are  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical 
College  will  be  occupied  this  month  :  the  buildings,  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  Great  Britain,  and 
will  have  cost  about  /3oo,ooo.  Students  of  the  College  are 
eligible  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  Carnegie  Trust,  as 
well  as  other  scholarships,  and  the  College  is  afiihated  to  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Basil  McCrea.  a  Belfast  railway  contractor,  has  given 
;^6ooo  to  found  a  chair  of  experimental  physics  in  Magee  College, 
Londonderry,  and  to  provide  two  scholarships  in  connection 
therewith.  The  gift  is  conditional  upon  funds  being  provided 
by  subscription  within  six  weeks  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
physical  laboratory.  Nearly  half  the  required  amount  is  already 
forthcoming. 
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The  Educational  Ladder 

By  Gilbert  Faber 

At  the  present  day  educational  questions  are  (to 
use  a  French  expression  now  naturalised  among  us) 
"  in  the  air."  The  public  mind,  the  newspapers, 
and  the  Houses  of  Parhament  have  been  and  still 
are  continually  occupied  with  various  problems 
connected  with  primary,  secondary,  and  elementary 
education.  It  is  unfortunate  for  education  itself 
that  the  subject  is  so  frequently  approached  with 
a  buoyant  self-confidence  which  is  not  begotten 
of  wisdom,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  assumed  in  dealing 
with  other  and  often  less  diificult  questions.  Yet 
the  complexities,  the  strange  and  unaccountable 
paradoxes,  the  alluring  similarities  and  baffling 
dissimilarities  of  the  human  mind  in  all  its  stages 
of  development  might  well  deter  the  most  reckless 
and  baulk  the  most  self-confident.  In  no  sphere 
of  inquiry  is  a  priori  reasoning  more  employed, 
even  by  those  who  have  data  in  abundance  close 
at  hand  which  might  well  serve  their  purpose  for 
obtaining  more  trustworthy  conclusions.  But  in 
the  science  of  education,  as  in  other  sciences,  the 
method  of  induction  will  alone  furnish  us  with 
safe  guidance  to  reasonable  and  fruitful  results. 
Now,  in  education,  as  in  politics,  the  method  of 
induction  is,  and  necessarily  must  be,  a  historical 
method.  Only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  experience 
of  the  past  can  we  arrive  at  those  general  principles 
which  must  guide  us  in  our  attempts  to  solve  the 
educational  problems  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
If  we  attempt  to  solve  those  problems  without  re- 
gard to  the  facts  which  lie  stored  up  in  the  past  for 
our  use,  we  are  simply  making  the  same  mistake 
as  the  man  who  tried  to  evolve  the  Chinese  language 
from  his  inner  consciousness  instead  of  having 
recourse  to  a  competent  authority  on  the  subject. 
And  the  temptation  to  essay  this  kind  of  a  priori 
solution  of  these  problems  is  all  the  more  dangerous 
and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  more  inviting,  because 
of  their  apparent  simplicity.  Every  one  who  has 
received  more  or  less  education  himself,  and  has 
formed  certain  opinions  of  that  education,  usually 
on  purely  personal  grounds,  is  only  too  prone  to 
judge  all  other  educational  necessities  and  all 
other  educational  deliciencies  from  his  own  stand- 
point— which  is  a  very  simple,  but  a  very  fallacious 
kind  of  criticism.  Let  me  take  an  illustration — 
take  the  subject  of  examinations.  Examinations 
are    about    the    best-abused    piece    of   educational 


machinery  that  exists.  The  late  Professor  W.  S. 
Jevons  used  to  account  for  this  by  pointing  out 
that  in  every  examination  there  are  necessarily 
more  disappointments  than  triumphs — all  the 
candidates  cannot  attain  the  level  of  the  first  class, 
or  the  second  class  :  some  even  cannot  reach  the 
third  class.  A  wide-spread  personal  dislike  of  a 
system,  engendered  in  this  way,  is  sure  to  beget 
a  general  hostility  to  the  system.  Yet  the  examina- 
tion system  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one  on  the  whole, 
and  has  wrought  wonders  in  education.  No  doubt 
there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong  in 
examinations,  and  in  what  department  of  life  are 
there  not  such  exceptions  ?  But  taking  the  system 
as  a  whole,  no  one  who  examines  the  facts  which  the 
examination-system  has  to  offer  as  its  credentials 
can  doubt  its  character  or  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based. 

In  examinations  for  scholarships  there  are  special 
features.  The  object  of  the  examiner  is  not  merely 
to  discover  which  candidates  have  the  most  know- 
ledge, but  which  candidates  have  the  best  natural 
ability.  Careful  special  teaching  in  preparation 
for  a  scholarship  examination  will  often  disguise 
the  natural  weakness  of  a  candidate  :  and,  therefore 
scholarship  examinations  ought  to  be  so  constructed 
that  special  teaching  will  be  of  no  avail.  When 
you  examine  for  such  scholarships  you  do  not  wish 
to  find  out  what  a  candidate  knows,  but  what  he  is. 
Now  this  is  a  much  more  serious  task.  And  the 
difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  boys'  minds 
vary  greatly  not  onty  in  quickness  and  intelligence 
but  also  in  the  rapidity  of  their  development.  It 
may  seem  a  simple  matter  to  the  legislative  wisdom 
of  a  Local  Education  Authority  to  provide  a  system 
of  free  scholarships  for  promising  boys  at  elementary 
schools,  forming  a  complete  ladder  from  the  Infants 
Class  to  the  University.  But  how  are  they  to  deter- 
mine correctly  who  are  the  really  promising  boys  ? 
We  have  most  of  us  heard  of  a  Czar  of  Russia  who 
settled  the  course  of  a  certain  railway  by  taking  a 
ruler  and  drawing  a  straight  line  on  the  map  of 
Russia  between  two  great  towns  at  a  distance  from 
one  another.  Too  often  the  ladder  of  free  scholar- 
ships is  just  such  a  line.  It  is  very  often  a  ladder 
by  which  only  one  type  of  intellect  can  climb. 
There  are  important  districts  of  intellect  which 
have  no  access  to  it.  There  are  numbers  of  boys 
who  never  begin  to  show  promise  till  about  the  age 
of  fifteen,  in  some  cases  even  later.  As  free  scholar- 
ships   are    always    designed    to    assist    boys    much 
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younger,  this  class  is  left  unaided.  Yet  it  is  a  very 
important  class.  Boys  who  develop  slowly  and 
late  make  the  most  mature  thinkers  in  after  life 
in  very  many  instances.  Hear  the  testimony  of 
Roger  Ascham :  "  A  witte  in  youth  that  is  not 
over  duUe,  heavie,  knottie,  and  lumpishe,  but 
hard,  tough,  and  though  somewhat  stafhshe  (as 
Tullie  wisheth,  otium,  quietum,  non  langiiiduni  : 
and  negotium  cum  labore,  non  cum  periculo),  such 
a  witte,  I  say,  if  it  be,  at  the  first,  well  handled 
by  the  mother,  and  rightlie  smothed  and  wrought 
as  it  should,  not  overwartlie,  and  against  the  wood 
by  the  scholemaster,  both  for  learning  and  hole 
course  of  living,  proveth  alwaies  the  best.  In 
woode  and  stone,  not  the  softest,  but  hardest,  be 
alwaies  aptest  for  portraiture,  both  fairest  for 
pleasure,  and  most  durable  for  profit.  Hard  wittes 
be  hard  to  receive,  but  sure  to  keepe  :  painfull 
without  wearinesse,  hedefull  without  wavering, 
constant  without  newfanglenesse  :  bearing  heavie 
thinges,  though  not  lightlie,  yet  willinglie  ;  entring 
harde  thinges  though  not  easelie,  yet  depelie  ; 
and  so  come  to  that  perfitnesse  of  learning  in  the 
ende,  that  quick  wittes  seeme  in  hope,  but  do  not 
indede  or  else  verie  seldome,  ever  attaine  unto. 
Also,  for  manners  and  life,  hard  wittes,  commonlie, 
are  hardly  caried,  either  to  desire  everie  new  thing, 
or  else  to  marvell  at  every  strange  thinge  :  and, 
therefore,  they  be  carefull  and  diligent  in  their 
own  matters,  not  curious  and  busey  in  other  men's 
affaires,  and  so  they  become  wise  themselves, 
and  also  are  counted  honest  by  others.  They  be 
grave,  stedfast,  silent  of  tong,  secret  of  hart.  Not 
hastie  in  making,  but  constant  in  keping  any  promise. 
Not  rashe  in  uttering,  but  ware  in  considering 
every  matter  :  and  thereby,  not  quick  in  speaking, 
but  deepe  of  judgement,  whether  they  write  or  give 
counsell  in  all  weightie  affaires.  And  theis  be  the 
men  that  become,  in  the  ende,  both  most  happie 
for  themselves,  and  alwaise  best  estemed  abrode 
in  the  world."  Now  I  have  already  said  that  the 
examination  system  is  on  the  whole  a  good  system, 
and  has  done  much  good  :  but  like  all  human 
institutions  it  has  its  weak  points,  and  a  very  grave 
weakness  in  it  is  that  it  tends  to  bring  to  the  top 
precocious  boys  rather  than  those  thoughtful  boys 
whom  Ascham  calls  "  harde  wittes."  I  have  in 
my  mind  some  very  notable  instances  of  these 
"  harde  wittes  "  :  one  a  quiet  unnoticed  boy,  always 
low  in  his  form,  who  never  gained  a  prize  at  school, 
now  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  :  two  others 
equally   undistinguished   and   undistinguishable   in- 


tellectually from  their  fellows  in  early  life,  after- 
wards great  political  powers  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet  :  Charles  Darwin  stigmatised  at  Shrews- 
bury School  by  Dr.  Butler  as  a  poco  curanie  :  and 
many  others.  Boys  of  this  temperament  have  a 
poor  chance  in  the  short  race  for  scholarships 
against  their  shallower  but  more  precocious  com- 
peers, though  they  can  leave  them  miles  behind  in 
the  long  race  of  life. 

Then  there  is  another  consideration  too  fre- 
quently left  out  of  sight  by  those  who  desire  to  set 
up  a  ladder  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  places 
in  education.  It  is  the  truth  of  the  fact  which  was 
first  brought  into  anything  hke  prominence  by  Dr. 
Arnold,  viz.,  that  there  is  much  less  difference 
between  the  cleverness  of  one  boy  as  compared 
with  another  than  is  usually  supposed  :  to  use  a 
sporting  expression,  there  is  much  less  handicapping 
in  the  race  for  learning  than  is  generally  thought. 
I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  quality 
or  in  the  quantity  of  intellect  supplied  to  each  in- 
dividual born  into  this  world  :  that  would  not  be 
correct.  But  what  I  maintain  is  that  the  ingenium 
does  not  vary  so  widely  as  we  commonly  believe. 
Then  where  is  it  that  intellect  A  begins  to  differ- 
entiate from  intellect  B  ?  What  element  enters 
into  the  process  of  education  which  makes  A  a 
powerful  mind  and  leaves  B  an  ordinary  mind  ? 
It  is  the  acquirement  of  a  habit  of  application,  said 
Dr.  Arnold — a  power  of  losing  oneself  in  one's 
subject,  a  forgetting  for  the  time  being  of  the  outer 
world.  "  Omnis  in  hoc  sum"  "  sum  totus  in  illis" 
says  Horace  ;  "  iv  tovtoiq  oXoc  ylyvta-Oai,  says  S. 
Paul — both  expressing  in  inimitable  phraseology 
the  same  absorption  in  one  object  of  pursuit.  Now 
the  gradual  and  continuous  exercise  of  this  power 
to  concentrate  attention  develops  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  mental  powers,  just  as  the  exercise 
of  the  bodily  muscles  develops  their  hardness  and 
strength.  Most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  story  of 
the  ancient  athlete  who  trained  himself  by  carry- 
ing a  young  calf  over  the  race-course  every  day, 
and  as  the  calf  gradually  grew  to  the  bulk  and 
dimensions  of  a  cow,  bore  his  embarrassing  burden 
with  the  same  facility  as  of  old.  This  fable  may  be 
told  of  the  daily,  regular,  monotonous  burden  laid 
upon  the  young  mind  by  the  process  of  education. 
Now  this  valuable  power  of  concentrating  attention 
is  partly  moral  (depending  on  strength  of  will) 
and  partly  intellectual,  depending  on  what  we  call 
the  interest  that  a  boy  takes  in  his  work.  It  is 
this  interest  that  a  teacher  tries  to  awaken  when 
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he  makes  use  of  "  stimulus."  And  the  success  of 
his  efforts  will  depend  very  largely  on  home  in- 
fluence. An  unintellectual  home  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  a  boy  can  have  in  his  education. 
Now  the  mere  knowledge  that  a  young  boy  will 
show  himself  possessed  of  when  under  examination, 
will  be  no  test  of  what  power  he  has  of  concentrating 
his  attention.  An  exercise,  such  as  writing  out 
the  substance  of  a  passage  read  out  by  the  examiner, 
or  a  short  essay  on  some  familiar  subject,  is  far  more 
likely  to  bring  out  the  best  candidates. 

The  question  suggests  itself,  what  becomes  of  the 
boys  who  obtain  these  scholarships  enabling  them 
to  attend  secondary  schools,  and  eventually,  in 
some  cases,  Universities  ?  The  following  statistics 
relating  to  the  careers  of  scholars  from  elementary 
schools  who  obtained  Free  Scholarships  at  secondary 
schools  in  one  of  the  large  provincial  towns  will 
give  some  clue  to  the  answer.  Four  hundred  and 
twenty-five  such  scholarships  were  awarded  between 
1874  and  1900  with  the  following  results  (obtained 
in  1903)  : 

Teachers  (Head  or  Assistant)  in  Elementary 
Schools  .  .  .  .  .  .  .Ill 

Teachers  (Head  or  Assistant)  in  Secondary 
Schools  ...... 

Clerks  in  Mercantile  Offices,  Banks,  &c. 

Civil  Service  (Home  and  Indian). 

Clergy  and  Ministers. 

Engineers  and  Chemists 

University  Professors  and  Lecturers     . 

Professional        ..... 

Manufacturers  and  Trade    . 

Still  at  Universities     .... 

Still  at  School   ..... 

Various  Occupations  .... 

Dead 

Present   occupation   unknown  (of  whom    1 3 
are  graduates)  ..... 


124 

SO 

8 

6 

5 

17 

9 

10 

10 

18 

14 


_35 

425 
(Fifty-five  of  these  are  graduates  including  the  thirteen 
above  mentioned.) 

To  obtain  these  results  actual  payments  were 
made  amounting  to  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand 
pounds.  But  these  payments  do  not  at  all  represent 
the  real  cost.  The  scholarships  are  paid  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  scholars  while  at  school  and 
for  the  purchase  of  books.  But  the  secondary  schools 
which  receive  the  scholars  without  fees  also  incur 
considerable  cost  which  ultimately  falls  upon  the 
teachers.  To  discuss  this  at  length,  however, 
would  be  trenching  on  another  (and  very  important) 
subject,  viz.,  the  underpayment  of  teachers  in 
secondary  schools.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  figures 
given  above  disclose  considerable  wastage.     Nearly 


30  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  became  mercantile 
clerks,  for  which  a  secondary  education  was  not 
necessary.  The  question,  therefore,  irresistibly 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind.  Was  the  examination 
effectual  in  selecting  the  best  candidates  ? 


Common-Room  Papers 

I.   The  Loan  Library 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

In  a  grammar  school  composed  entirely  of  day-boys 
it  is  difficult  to  introduce  any  corporate  spirit  into  the 
form.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  where  the  use  of 
the  class-rooms  is  restricted  to  school-hours,  and  such 
times  before  or  after  as  the  master  is  willing  to  remain 
with  his  boys. 

The  present-day  inspector — dominated  regime — be 
the  results  better  or  no — certainly  puts  a  severer 
strain  on  the  schoolmaster  during  teaching  hours ; 
consequently  few  are  prepared,  or  indeed  have  the 
surplus  vivacity  to  undertake  extra-scholastic  educa- 
tion of  their  pupils.  Hence  it  is  the  especial  aim  of 
these  notes  to  suggest  means  of  enlarging  the  horizon 
of  the  class-room  at  a  minimum  expense  of  the  teacher's 
leisure. 

One  of  these  methods  is  the  loan  library. 

All  boys  are  asked  to  lend  any  books  that  they  have 
read  and  done  with  at  home.  It  is  explained  to  them 
that  their  old  friends  which  they  enjoyed  once  and  are 
now  tired  of  will  probably  be  new  to  their  school-feUows, 
and  each  in  his  turn  will  enjoy  the  exhausted  pleasures 
of  the  rest. 

It  is  well  to  discuss  the  matter  fully  beforehand 
with  the  boys,  listening  to  their  suggestions  ;  and  draw- 
ing attention  to  the  following  points  in  particular : 

(i)  No  book  must  be  brought  without  the  parents' 
permission. 

(2)  Books  they  prize,  and  wish  to  keep  in  good  con- 
dition should  not  be  lent,  in  fact  it  must  be  clearly  ex- 
plained that  they  cannot  expect  to  have  their  books 
back  in  the  same  state  as  when  lent.  They  know  the 
condition  of  a  new  book  after  they  have  had  full  use 
of  it,  and  can  form  an  idea  of  what  it  will  be  like  when 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  some  twenty  of 
their  fellows.  They  will  also  readily  see  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  all  that  the  books  should  be  carefuUy 
handled. 

The  number  of  books  brought  will  vary  considerably 
with  different  boys  ;  and  some  may  be  unable  to  bring 
any  at  all.  But  these  should  not  be  excluded  from 
sharing  in  the  library — they  are  probably  the  very 
boys  who  most  need  it — only  they  must  be  cautioned 
against  abusing  their  privilege  (and  it  is  well,  at  any 
rate  at  first,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  state  of  the  books 
they  return). 
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(3)  The  books  required  are  those  that  they  have  really 
enjoyed  ;  any  coming  under  the  school-boy  category  of 
"  rot  "  will  be  worse  than  useless,  as  they  will  spoil  the 
tone  of  the  library  as  a  whole. 

The  library  should  be  run  entirely  by  the  boys ; 
the  master  may  ask  them  if  they  would  like  to  elect  him 
to  some  honorary  post — call  it  president — and,  of  course, 
they  will  welcome  the  suggestion,  and  he  will  thus 
be  able  to  be  present  at  the  committee  meetings  and 
unobtrusively  keep  in  touch  with  their  doings. 

As  to  officials,  the  following  may  be  suggested  : 
librarian,  assistant-librarian,  and  treasurer,  who,  with 
two  others,  will  form  a  generjd  committee  of  five. 

A  nominal  entrance  fee  of,  say  one  penny,  will  help 
to  consolidate  the  undertaking  in  the  eyes  of  the  boys, 
and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  purchasing  brown 
paper,  sealing-wax,  labels,  &c. 

The  master  will  draw  up  a  set  of  niles  and  submit 
them  to  the  whole  form  for  criticism.  He  will  find  a 
little  careful  supervision  at  first  go  a  long  way  to  secure 
success  in  the  end.  Most  important  of  all,  a  detailed 
description  of  each  volume,  when  first  lent,  must  be 
entered  ;  they  can  be  classified  A,  B,  or  C,  as  regards 
condition,  and  the  committee  should  be  engaged  to  run 
through  the  pages  and  enable  the  librarian  to  make  a 
note  of  any  that  are  torn  or  badly  marked.  Books  in 
really  loose  condition  should  not  be  accepted  as  it  will 
tend  to  the  careless  handling  of  the  others. 

The  librarian  and  his  assistant  will  keep  a  register 
and  glance  through  each  volume  when  brought  in,  and, 
if  it  shows  signs  of  rough  usage,  refer  to  its  scheduled 
description,  reporting  any  fresh  damage  to  the  master. 
A  fine  of  a  half-penny  will  be  necessary  for  keeping  books 
over  time,  and  compensation  for  damage  will  be  assessed 
by  the  committee  ;  these  fines  are  collected  by  the 
librarian,  handed  to  the  treasurer,  who  enters  them 
and  then  gives  the  money  into  the  master's  keeping. 
The  treasurer  keeps  the  account-book,  and  generally 
feels  a  very  responsible  person,  coming  up  on  an  average 
once  a  month  to  ask  if  he  may  run  through  the  funds 
and  check  his  book. 

It  is, however,  well  to  discourage  fines  as  far  as  possible, 
calling  attention  to  the  slackness  of  those  who  incur 
them. 

The  boys  should  be  allowed  to  withdraw  books  at 
the  end  of  any  term,  and  may  be  reminded  at  inter\'als 
that  fresh  ones  will  be  welcome. 

Such  are  the  main  details  of  one  man's  experience  of 
a  loan  hbrary  ;  other  items  in  the  management  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  any  one  who  tries  the 
experiment — and  no  doubt  sundry  ways  of  improving 
on  those  already  mentioned. 

The  great  point  about  the  scheme  is  that  once  it  has 
been  carefully  started,  very  little  further  attention  is 
required — a  little  interest  shown  now  and  then,  casual 
chats  with  the  librarian,  attendance  at  committee 
meetings  (of  rare  occurrence),  are  aU  that  is  needed  to 
keep  the  hbrary  "  going." 

In  the  case  under  review,  when  one  form  started  a 
library,    the   others   were   soon    clamouring    to   foUow 


on  it,  and  within  a  year  every  form  except  three  had 
them  in  full  swing.  Keen  excitement  prevails  when  the 
funds  permit  of  the  actual  purchase  of  a  new  book,  and 
there  is  always  a  great  run  on  such  an  acquisition. 

It  is  a  gratifying  feature  how  attracted  boys  are  by 
the  better  books,  and  how  exempt  they  are  from  the 
adult  trial  of  "  skipping."  Westward  Ho,  and  Tom 
Brown's  Schooldays  they  wiU  read  every  word  of,  though 
one  would  imagine  the  opening  chapter  of  the  latter 
was  not  very  entertaiinng  to  a  youngster  of  twelve. 


Silence  and  Solitude 

By  F.   W.   Headley,  M.A. 

It  is  wonderful  how  profoundly  most  people  beheve  in 
lecturing   and   cross-questioning   as   the   only   methods 
for  teaching  boys  and  girls.     Grown-up  people  fill  up 
the  blanks  in  their  knowledge,  if  they  do  fiU  them  up» 
without    such    helps.     Indeed,    no    such    assistance    is 
available.     But  the  young  of  both  se.xes  are  treated  as 
beings  sui  generis  for  whom  this  is  the  only  treatment 
possible.     No  practical  teacher  would  deny  that  the  learn- 
ing of  lessons,  "saying"  them,  and  undergoing  a  regular 
cross-questioning  upon  them,  are  things  indispensable. 
The  youthful  mind,  being  only  too  ready  to  imagine  it 
knows  aU  about  the  subject  to  be  mastered,  must  be 
convicted  of  ignorance,  and,  if  need  be,  set  to  work  it 
up  again.     Lectures,  within  limits,  are  also  good.     AU 
this  is  beyond  dispute.     The  reading  of  books,   to  be 
followed  by  an  examination  in  them,  is  another  good 
thing,  especially  if  it  is  afterwards  explained  to  the  boys 
where   they   have   gone   wrong   in   their   answers.     Let 
them  have  their  flounder,  then  show  them  where  they 
have  gone  astray.     This  is  truly  educational.     But  we 
wish  to  instil  a  hking  for  study,  and  for  this  purpose 
these  methods  are  not  the  best  possible.     They  are  part 
of  a  system  of  mental  drill,  and,  no  doubt,  have  a  most 
bracing   effect,    doing    much    to    banish    inertness    and 
drowsiness  and  to  put  briskness  and  alertness  in  their 
place.     Let  all  this  be  conceded  to  the  credit  of  lessons 
and  examinations.     StiU,  they  fail  as  an  exclusive  mentaJ 
diet.     They  involve  much  driving  and  husthng,  and  the 
mind  requires  times  of  quiet.     When  he  is  teaching  his 
form,   the   master  strikes   out   a  fine   of   thought.     He 
cannot  let  each  youngster  steer  for  himself.    Sometimes, 
perhaps,  he  skips,  regardless  of  logical  connection,  from 
topic  to  topic.     Anything  may  suggest  anything.     But 
such  lessons  are  bad  as  lessons,  and  I  wash  to  show 
that  even  good  lessons  reqtiire  to  be  much  supplemented. 
As  the  teacher  forges  ahead,  the  learner  has  to  follow 
him  as  best  he  may,  or  else  lose  the  thread,  and  very 
possibly    be    condemned    for    inattention.     He    cannot 
pause    and   follow   out   his   own   line    of   thought.     He 
must  hurry  on.     As  a  rule  he  wants  some  driving,  some 
discipline  of  this  sort,  and  the  training  is  good  for  him. 
But  though  bread  is  a  nourishing  thing,  we  do  not  adopt 
it  as  our  food  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.     When 
a  boy  has  to  get  up  a  book  by  himself  for  examination. 
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he  is  free  from  worry  and  hustle,  unless,  as  often  happens, 
he  puts  it  off  till  time  is  scarce.  But  even  when  lessons 
are  thus  extended,  he  has  not  by  any  means  everything 
that  he  requires  for  his  mental  development.  Among 
the^other  things  needed  is  this,  that  he  should  choose 
for  himself  books  that  have  an  interest  for  him,  and 
read  them  without  any  view  to  examination,  read  them 
at  his  leisure  and  get  to  like  them.  Now,  when  a  house 
library  is  put  at  the  disposal  of  boys,  most  of  them  will 
select  novels.  Other  books  will  seldom  go  out.  Novel- 
reading  few  people  would  wish  to  condemn  altogether. 
Some  novels  are  too  good  to  be  left  unread.  But  it 
would  be  weU  if  boys  were  more  encouraged,  than  I  fancy 
they  are  at  most  schools,  to  form  a  taste  for  good  hterature 
of  other  kinds.  Often  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  come  by 
such  literature,  often  there  is  no  quiet  place  where  they 
can  settle  down  to  their  book  when  they  have  got  it. 
It  is  said  that  what  masters  want  is  occasionally  "  to 
get  rid  of  the  eternal  boy."  A  boy  also  wants  occa- 
sionaUy  to  get  rid  of  his  companions  and  the  dm  of  their 
tongues.  There  are  times  when  they  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  do,  and  when  they  have  said  everything  they 
have  got  to  say  several  times  over.  What  is  wanted, 
among  other  things,  is  a  reading-room  where  quiet  is 
maintained,  and  which  is  open  whenever  school  or  meals 
are  not  going  on.  The  privilege  of  using  the  school 
library  is  often  confined  to  the  Sixth  Form — a  very  unwise 
limitation.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  boy,  who  will 
sit  quiet  and  read,  should  be  debarred  from  the  use  of  it. 
Any  who  spend  their  time  walking  about  and  studying 
the  backs  of  the  books,  only  dipping  for  two  minutes 
into  one  and  another,  may  with  advantage  be  ejected, 
with  a  hint  that  they  need  not  come  again  for  a  time. 
Or,^ possibly,  from  the  Lower  School,  only  specially 
selected  boys  should  be  admitted.  Leaving  details  of 
arrangement  out  of  sight,  we  may  lay  it  down  that  part 
of  the  education  of  a  boy  at  school  should  consist  in 
turning  him  loose  in  a  good  library.  If  the  hbrary  is 
kept  as  a  white  elephant,  many  boys  who  have  it  in  them 
to  read  and  study,  may  not  even  discover  their  own 
potentialities.  Given  a  more  favourable  environment, 
some  would  be  found  who  would  develop  some  special 
taste — for  history,  biography,  antiquities,  poetry,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  And  this  would  tend  to  some 
reduction  of  that  large  percentage  of  boys  who  show  no 
particular  bent. 

Thinking  as  well  as  reading  is  wanted.  If  people  are 
unceasingly  reading,  they  sometimes  reduce  their 
thinking  powers.  They  shovel  in  more  intellectual 
pabulum  than  they  are  able  to  digest.  I  doubt, 
though,  whether  there  is  much  danger  of  this.  It  is  more 
probable  that  reading  will  set  boj's  thinking  No  doubt, 
it  would  be  well  if  they  could  have  rather  more  solitude 
than  usually  falls  to  their  lot.  No  one  recommends  that 
young  Englishmen  should  retire  into  the  desert  for  two 
or  three  years  in  order  to  ponder  over  the  problems  life 
presents,  before  facing  its  day-to-day  realites.  But  it 
is  good  to  be  alone  for  occasional  hours  and  half-hours, 
with  a  rather  longer  spell  occasionally.  Some  very 
short  spells  of  solitude  enter  into  the  most  sociable  of 


lives,  and  at  school  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  can 
be  largely  supplemented.  Boys  cannot  be  expected 
like  the  members  of  some  Arctic  expedition,  wintering 
near  the  North  Pole,  and  utterly  sick  of  each  other's 
society,  to  walk  out  each  alone,  rachating  to  all  points 
of  the  compass  like  the  railways  from  a  metropohs. 
Still,  something  may  be  done  by  having  a  quiet  reading- 
room  always  accessible.  When  there  is  no  talking, 
there  is,  after  all,  soUtude  of  a  kind,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  others.  Mr.  Bagehot  maintained  that  in  modern 
times  the  power  which  a  man  most  wants  is  that  of 
sitting  quiet  in  a  room  and  thinking.  Byron,  I  beheve, 
found  riding  at  a  gallop  conducive  to  the  writing  of 
poetry.  Some  people  do  their  thinking  while  dressing 
or  undressing.  With  boys  these  processes  are  too  rapid 
to  allow  of  much  lucubration.  For  every  man  his  own 
time  and  method.  Certainly  to  many  boys  at  school  a 
quiet  reading-room,  always  at  their  disposal,  would  furnish 
opportunities  of  the  utmost  value. 

In  all  this  there  is  no  danger  of  turning  boys  into 
solitary  students  and  recluses  when  they  should  be 
playing.  But  it  would  do  something  to  check  the 
aimless,  hstless  loafing  into  which  boys  so  easily  fall. 
It  is  no  use  declaiming  against  loafing.  What  is  wanted 
is  occupation.  Supply  hbraries  and  reading-rooms, 
carpenters'  shops,  drawing  schools,  courtyards  for  mis- 
cellaneous games,  and  the  evil  will  dwindle.  The  only 
other  method  is  to  be  perpetually  supervising  and  driving 
them — compulsory  games  whenever  compulsory  work  is 
over,  "  keeping  them  out  of  mischief,"  as  it  is  called. 
I  think  this  plan  is  can'ied  too  far  at  some  private  schools, 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  result — the  natural 
result — is  a  deficiency  of  initiative.  The  sound  method  is 
to  starve  their  mischievous  tendencies  by  supplying 
them  with  the  means  of  developing  their  better  tastes. 
No  doubt  there  will  be  much  dawdling  over  this  out-of- 
school  carpentering,  reading,  and  other  things.  Some 
boys  potter  over  their  bicycles,  spend  hours  in  inspecting 
them  and  tinkering  at  them.  After  all,  they  pick  up 
something  about  their  mechanism.  At  the  worst  it  is 
an  innocent  amusement.  Human  nature  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  loafing.  The  thing  is  to  learn  to  loaf, 
if  an  invidious  term  must  be  used,  in  a  sensible  way. 
Leisurely  reading  in  a  library  may  set  the  mind  working 
and  lead  to  grand  results. 


Dent's  First  English  Book.     By  Water  Rippman.     (J.   M. 
Dent  and  Co.) 

Intended  for  children  of  any  nationality  who  are  about 
to  begin  English.  The  translations  into  French,  German, 
&c.,  must  be  given  by  the  teacher. 

There  is  a  series  of  exercises  beginning  with  sentences  of 
two  words  and  extending  to  continuous  stories.  Separate 
words  are  taken  and  made  the  opportunity  of  short  lessons 
in  Enghsh  grammar.  Questions  are  asked  requiring  answers 
in  Enghsh  on  the  subject-matter.  EUiptic  sentences  are 
given  to  be  filled  up  by  the  scholar.  Methods  are  modified 
in  later  chapters  to  suit  the  requirements  of  more  advanced 
pupils. 
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Correspondence 

The  German  Universities  and 
Foreign  Students 

To  the  Editor  of  School 
Dear  Sir, — May  I  suggest  that  the  writer  of  the  third 
paragraph  in  last  month's  "  Education  Day  by  Day  " 
(p.  85)  does  not  properly  appreciate  the  questions  between 
the  German  Universities  and  the  foreign  students  ?  In 
this  paragraph  he  says  :  "  We  now  read  that  '  restrictions 
have  been  laid  on  foreigners  wishing  to  study  at  German 
technical  Universities  by  rendering  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mission more  severe,  and  this  practice  will  be  extended 
to  the  ordinary  Universities.'  ...  All  that  we  can  say  to 
this  is  that  it  seems  a  blessing  from  every  point  of  view  .  .  . 
the  Universities  of  the  Fatherland  will  lose  considerable 
revenue  and  execute  the  highly  satisfactory  operation  of 
cutting  off  their  noses  to  spite  their  faces  ;  and  our  technical 
colleges  will  be  compelled  to  stir  themselves  to  reach  the 
level  of  other  countries.  But,  seriously,  we  should  have 
thought  that  education  was  a  matter  of  international 
interest,  and  ought  to  rise  superior  to  petty  persecutions  of 
alien  immigrants." 

As  one  of  the  ' '  dubious  '  doctors '  of  German  manufacture," ' 
and  at  the  same  time  a  "  graduate  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
I  would  respectfully  point  out  to  the  readers  of  School 
that  the  restrictions  in  question  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
arbitrarjr  and  malicious  regulations,  framed  against  all 
alien  immigrant  students  indiscriminately,  but  rather  as  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  reheve  an  undoubted 
injustice  to  both  German  students  and  to  German  tax- 
payers. 

To  take  the  case  for  the  latter  first  :  I  need  hardly 
remark  that  technical  Universities  and  all  alhed  institu- 
tions of  an  advanced  type  are  particularly  costly,  both  to 
equip  and  to  maintain,  but  yet,  if  the  great  majority  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  hard-working  students  at  present 
attending  them  are  not  to  be  absolutely  excluded,  the 
necessary  income  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  these 
institutions  cannot  possibly  be  derived  to  any  large  extent 
from  the  students'  fees — a  fact  which  is,  of  course,  uni- 
versally recognised  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

May  I  take  but  one  concrete  example  in  Germany^ 
probably  by  far  the  most  appropriate — that  of  the  well- 
known  mining  school  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  mining  specialists  to  be  the  best  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  world  ?  The  small  Idngdom  of  Saxony  taxes 
itself  heavily  both  for  the  efficient  upkeep  of  the  school 
and  for  the  proper  working  of  the  adjacent  mines  and 
works  in  connection  with  it — and  that  not  grudgingly. 
Yet  no  one  can  blame  the  taxpayers  of  Saxony  for  making 
frequent  representations  to  the  Minister  of  Education  for  a 
differentiation  between  German  and  foreign  students,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  more  than  half  of  the  present  students 
are  foreigners.*  The  number  of  Anglo-Saxon,  i.e.,  English 
and  American  students  averages,  I  beUeve,  between  5  and 

Of  the  471  students  in  1902-1903,  some  275  are  officially 
represented  as  foreigners.  The  private  receipts,  that  is  from 
students'  fees,  property,  the  mines.  &c.,  is  given  as  58,318  M., 
the  expenditure  as  131, 7^8  M.,  leaving  therefore  a  State  allow- 
ance of  73,410  Marks. 


10  per  cent.  :  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  foreign 
students  being  of  Russian  extraction.  This  particular 
school  is,  however,  no  exception  for  the  large  predominance 
of  the  Russian  element  among  the  foreign  students  in 
Germany.  In  practically  every  German  University,  espe- 
cially in  BerUn  itself,  it  is  very  evident ;  whilst  students  and 
others  conversant  with  the  French,  Swiss,  and  Austrian 
Universities  and  higher  technical  institutions  (especially  in 
Paris,  Geneva,  and  Vienna)  will  have  frequently  observed 
the  large  numbers  of  Russian  students  in  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  and  in  the  laboratories. 

Now,  although  this  temporary — for  it  is  generally  only 
temporary — emigration  of  young  Russian  students  for  the 
purpose  of  study  is  frequently  highly  commendatory  as  far 
as  the  students  themselves  and  their  parents  are  concerned, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  too  often  obtained  at  great  personal 
inconvenience  and  with  the  strictest  economy,  yet  it  is 
obviously  distinctly  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  State 
instructing  them. 

Moreover,  though  I  must  say  I  met  some  very  gentlemanly 
and  cultured  Russian  students,  it  is  by  no  means  infrequent 
that  the  poorer  Russian  students  are,  according  to  our  West 
European  ways  of  thinking,  decidedly  objectionable  alumni 
and  fellow  students.  Consequent  upon  the  really  strict 
economy  forced  upon  them,  partly  by  poor  circumstances  at 
home,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  the  unavoidable  expense  of  a 
long  railway  journey,  one  occasionally  hears  of  four,  or 
even  more,  students  (and  these  not  always  of  the  same  sex) 
occuppng  one  room  in  common  :  their  ideas  of  cleanhness 
and  the  advantages  of  ablutions  are  sometimes  primitive, 
and  their  clothes  frequently  far  from  new  :  they  nearly  all 
carry  knives  concealed  about  their  person,  although  it 
must  be  confessed  they  are  generally  very  law-abiding  ; 
but  yet  they  are,  as  a  class,  stigmatised  as  freseh.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  German  people  were  highly 
indignant  at  a  decidedly  discourteous  petition  wliich  a 
body  of  these  students  sent  to  the  Prussian  ]Minister  of 
Education.  Whilst  people  conversant  with  Geneva  some 
twenty  odd  years  ago  may  remember  how  the  Russian 
students  repeatedly  ran  counter  against  the  civic  authorities. 

Why  do  so  many  Russians  study  out  of  Russia  ?  Mainly 
for  two  reasons  :  (i)  Their  own  Universities, &c.,  are  few  in 
number  and  badly  equipped  in  comparison  with  the  German 
institutions  ;  and  (2)  in  the  home  institutions  freedom  of 
thought  and  hberty  of  action  are  so  very  limited.  It  may 
come  as  a  surprise  to  many  English  readers  to  learn  that 
one  student  cannot  always  be  certain  of  another,  either 
unknown  or  sometimes  even  well-known,  fellow  student  ; 
he,  or  maybe  she,  may  eventually  turn  out  to  be  a  paid 
Government  spy.  I  have  even  heard  that  such  espionage 
is  not  unknown  among  the  Russian  students  so  far  from  the 
home  country  as  Paris. 

Although  I  am  afraid  I  have  drawn  a  rather  fearsome  and 
gruesome  picture  of  the  Russian  student  to  be  met  with 
abroad,  I  do  not,  however,  for  one  minute  mean  to  say  that 
such  a  description  is  universally  a  true  one,  but  it  is  un- 
fortunately occasionally  only  too  true  in  a  few  particular 
places. 

In  Germany  it  has  long  been  popularly  maintained,  and 
evidently  with  justice,  that  this  promiscuous  immigration 
of  Russian  students  of  all  classes  should  be  considerably 
arrested.  With  regard  to  the  foreign  student  in  general, 
the  German  line  of  argument  is  :  "  They,  die  fremden 
Herren  studierenden.  come  to  our  Universities  and  technical 
high  schools,  for  which  we,  as  taxpayers,  have  paid  and  still 
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pay  large  sums  of  money,  often  because  their  own  Govern- 
ments have  not  thought  fit  to  make  such  pecuniary'  sacri- 
fices. Ob\'iously,  it  is  not  fair  and  just  to  us  that  they 
should  be  aUowed  equal  advantages  of  a  first-class  education 
at  exactly  the  same  low  rate  of  fees  that  we  must  pay 
for  our  own  sons,  for  it  is  an  acknowledged  and  undeniable 
fact  that  we  must,  collectively  as  a  nation,  find  money 
to  pay  for  that  part  of  every  student's  course  which  is  not 
covered  by  his  fees.  Then  why  not  make  the  fees  and  the 
standard  of  admission  higher  for  foreigners  than  it  at 
present  is  ?  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a  course  would 
be  that  only  the  better  foreign  students  would  come  to 
us  :  and  this  in  itself  would  assuredly  prove  a  manifest 
stimulus  to  our  own  academic  youth." 

No  impartial,  fair-minded  educationist,  whatever  his 
nationality,  can  expect  German  pliilanthropy  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  educating  at  a  very  low  fee  a  large  number  of 
foreign  students  with  a  limited,  very  limited,  spending 
power.  Such  an  arrangement  is  clearly  much  too  one- 
sided. 

Besides,  with  the  recent  growth  of  technical  and  scientific 
education,  there  has  come  a  \videspread  appreciation  of  its 
advantages  to  the  middle  classes,  with  the  natural  result 
that  the  limit  of  the  accommodation  of  several  German 
technical  institutions  has  practically  already  been  reached. 
Considering  the  number  of  foreign  students  attending  them, 
we  see  that  one  obvious  way  of  increasing  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  native  student  is  to  render  the  conditions  of 
admission  for  foreigners  more  severe.  We  cannot  hesitate 
to  state  that  under  similar  circumstances  we  should  have 
adopted  precisely  the  same  plan. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  big  source  of  undoubted 
injustice  to  the  German  student.     Before  he  may  become 
one  of  the  swccessiul  Abiitirienien,  he  must  have  previously 
been  through  a  long  and  well-arranged  school  course  and 
have  passed   a  stiff  examination   at  the  end  of  it.     This 
examination,  wherever  passed,  admits  him  to  the  Immatricu- 
laiion  at  any  German-speaking  University,  i.e.,  in  Germany, 
Deutsche-Schweis   or   Austria.     On   the   other   hand,   if   a 
foreigner  is  able  to  state  that  he  has  attended  a  similar 
course   (who  is  to  judge  of  its  merits  or  demerits  ?)  and 
attained  some  sort  of  certificate  of  (asserted)  equal  standing, 
he  has  up  to  recent  years  in  the  generality  of  cases  had 
no  difficulty  in   being   straightway  matriculated   into  any 
German  University,  either   purely  academic   or   technical, 
if   there  were    sufficient    accommodation,  without    further 
examination,  even   though  he  be  ignorant  of   tlie  German 
language.     But — and  here  is  where  the  injustice  comes  in — 
the  German  qualifying  examination  is  really  stiff  and  many 
good  candidates  fail,  whereas  the  foreigner  with  far  less 
sohd  knowledge  is  passed  in  to  reap  the  advantages  of  a 
State-aided  education,  because  he  has,  as  it  were,  gulled 
the  academic  authorities.        The  nennstiiftge  course    at    a 
Russian  gymnasium  and  the  qualifying  examination  often, 
in  point  of  thoroughness,  fall  very  short  of  the  parallel  course 
and  examination  in  Germany.     The  Russian,  however,  is 
by  no  means  the  only  foreigner  who  has  scored  under  the 
old  lenient  regulations.     I  know,  for  example,  an  English- 
man who  matriculated  into  a  German  University  of  high 
repute  on  the  strength  of  a  Trinity  College  of  London  ele- 
mentary music  certificate,   simply  because   the   certificate 
indicated  that  there  was  some  form  of  connection  between 
the  college  and  the  University  of  London.     It  was,  in  fact, 
taken  by  the  German  authorities  as  signifying  a  matricu- 
lation into  the  London  University.     Again,  a  Government 


certificated  elementary  teacher  was  admitted  to  the  same 
University  on  the  strength  of  a  certificate  showing  that 
he  had  attended  a  certain  length  of  time  at  St.  Mark's 
Training  College,  Battersea.  The  gross  injustice  of  the 
system  became  evident  when  a  really  gifted  and  clever 
trained  German  elementary  teacher  was  refused  admission 
to  thelmmatriculation,  because  liis  paper  quaUfications  (every 
bit  as  good  as  those  of  the  St.  Mark's  man)  were  not  con- 
sidered satisfactory  and  according  to  regulations  ;  for 
ability  and  wide  reading  the  other  two  men  could  not,  to 
use  a  colloquialism,  hold  a  candle  to  him.  There  was, 
however,  nothing  for  it  but  that  he  must  aiif  den  Hosen 
hinsetzen  and  Lutein  imd  Mathematik  einpauchen,  since  he 
had  not  learnt  Latin  either  at  school  or  in  the  training 
college  (nor  indeed  had  the  St.  Mark's  man)  and  his  mathe- 
matics were  rusty.* 

Recent  years  have  repeatedly  witnessed  similar  instances 
of  such  obvious  injustice  to  the  native  student.  And  it  is 
mainly  as  the  outgrowth  and  the  consequence  of  the  fairly 
numerous  representations  to  the  Minister  of  Education  that 
the  present  reported  "  restrictions  "  are  to  be  regarded — 
hardly  as  "  evidences  that  trade  rivalry,  jealousy  and  other 
considerations  may  soon  induce  German  University  authori- 
ties to  close  their  doors  to  foreign  students."  Their  hospi- 
tality has  been  badly  abused,  and.  one  may  say.  scarcely 
reciprocated.  Although  so  many  students  from  our  British 
Universities  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  so 
generously  extended  by  our  German  cousins,  it  is  only  very 
recently  that  the  first  English  University  (London)  decided 
that  a  student  entitled  to  matriculation  at  a  German 
University  should  be  excused  its  matriculation  e-xamina- 
tion.  Otherwise,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  German 
student  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  English  University 
course  must  have  an  exceedingly  good  working  knowledge 
of  Enghsh  if  he  is  to  pass  any  one  of  the  several  uiitten 
matriculation  examinations. 

In  face  of  the  foregoing  it  is  obviously  a  case  of  base  in- 
gratitude to  stigmatise  much-needed  reforms  such  as  the 
reported  restrictions  as  "  petty  persecutions  of  alien  immi- 
grants. ' ' 

I  am,  &c., 

A.  Du  Pre  D. 


Review 

Plato  and  Rationalism 

Professor  Stewart's  The  Myths  of  Plato  "^  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  classical  scholarship  and  to 
philosophy,  especially  to  the  latter  on  the  side  of  ethics 
and  metaphysics.  In  the  process  of  elucidating  Plato's 
use  of  the  myth,  he  has  arrived  at  a  theory  of  hfe  that 
is  original,  and,  as  we  feel,  substantially  true.  Professor 
Stewart  has  himself,  and  by  his  line  of  argument  incul- 
cates, a  breadth  of  outlook— his  subject  is  no  less  than 
the  meaning  of  the  human  soul — and  a  faith  which  is  far 
above  the  certainties  of  so-called  science.     This   book 

*  Neither  of  the  two  men  in  question  have  taken  their  degrees, 
nor  indeed  do  the  majority  of  the  foreign  students. 

t  The  Myths  of  Plato.     J.  A.  Stewart,  M.A.     (Macmillan.) 
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affords  a  splendid  example  of  the  results  which  may 
spring  from  a  truly  liberal  culture  at  a  time  when  many, 
owing  to  the  transference  of  education  to  new  and 
untried  authorities,  are  beginning  to  waver  in  their 
faith,  and  of  the  fact  that  the  best  ancient  Greek  thought 
can  never  be  moribund,  but  is  infinitely  suggestive.  Of 
this  kind  of  work  on  classical  originals  we  trust  we  shall 
havej;more  in  the  future,  and  that,  the  subtleties  of 
textual  and  philological  criticism  having  been  practically 
exhausted,  more  scholars  will  give  themselves  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  vital  thought  enshrined  in  the 
great  Greek  and  Latin  masters,  which,  after  aU,  has  in- 
comparably the  greatest  worth  and  meaning  for  hu- 
manity. In  Professor  Stewart's  book,  perhaps,  it  is  not 
the  Enghsh  versions — though  these  are  on  the  whole 
good,  and  done  into  suitable  Enghsh — that  matter.  No 
one  can  read  the  introduction  and  observations  on  the 
different  myths  without  seeing  that  he  has  before  him  a 
body  of  thought  of  great  significance.  No  doubt,  the 
theories  advanced,  as  must  inevitably  be  the  case  where 
fundamental  facts  are  under  discussion,  wiU  challenge 
opposition  from  many  thinkers  at  many  points,  but  for 
those  in  the  van  of  speculation  not  to  reckon  with  these 
pages  will  be  tantamount  to  a  scientist's  ignoring  argon 
or  radium.  Our  author  has  approached  his  subject 
through  the  vestibule  of  antliropology,  and  has  so  been 
able  to  see  Plato  in  relation  to  the  primeval  traditions 
and  beliefs  which  filtered  through  into  the  reUgious  hfe 
of  ancient  Greece.  What  has  recently  been  made  known 
of  the  Orphic  rehgion  has  been  made  to  throw  brilliant 
hght  on  Platonic  myths  ;  and  the  philosophy  of  Kant 
with  its  Categories  of  the  Understanding  and  Ideas  of 
Reason  is  wedded  to  the  thought  of  Plato,  in  which,  as 
Professor  Stewart  claims,  the  distinction  of  these  two 
conditions  of  knowledge  and  conduct  is  implicit. 

We  can  only  very  briefly  indicate  the  main  points  of 
the  argument.  He  starts  by  showing  the  value  of 
primitive  story-telhng,  and  dividing  stories  or  myths 
into  (i)  anthropological  and  zoological,  (ii)  aetiological, 
(iii)  eschatological.  A  myth  is  distinguished  from  an 
allegory  as  having  no  moral  or  other  meaning.  The 
Platonic  myth  appeals  not  to  the  rational  element,  but 
to^that  part  of  the  soul  which  expresses  itself  in  "  value- 
feelings  "  :  it  produces  in  us  essentially  the  same  effect 
as  poetry,  that  is,  "  transcendental  feehng,"  or  the  sense 
of  the  overshadowing  presence  of  "  that  which  was,  and 
is,  and  ever  shall  be."  If  we  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
this  "  transcendental  feehng,"  it  is  the  reflection  in 
consciousness  of  the  hfe  of  "  the  vegetative  part  of  the 
soul" — an  Aristotehan  distinction.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  hving  creatures  which  makes 
theyassumption  on  which  the  whole  rational  Hfe  of 
conduct  and  science  rests — the  assumption,  namely,  that 
"  life  is  worth  hving."  In  short,  transcendental  feeling 
is  (i)  "  solemn  sense  of  timeless  being,"  and  (ii)  convic- 
tion that  hfe  is  good.  It  is  the  function  of  poetry  in 
general,  and  of  Platonic  myth  in  particular,  to  produce 
the  former  of  these — solemn  sense  of  timeless  being, 
to  rouse  it  and  regulate  it  for  the  use  of  conduct  and 
science.     Platonic  myth  rouses  and  regulates  transcen- 


dental feehng  by  (i)  imaginative  representation  of  ideas 
of  reason,  (ii)  by  imaginative  deduction  of  categories  of 
the  understanding  and  moral  virtues.  Plato,  when  he 
wishes  to  represent  soul,  cosmos,  God,  always  employs 
myth.  In  his  treatment  of  the  soul,  Plato  gives  us 
eschatological  myths  which  plainly  reproduce  the  matter 
of  Orphic  teaching  as  seen  through  the  medium  of 
Pindar's  poetry.  Professor  Stewart  deals  with  the  mjiihs 
in  a  classified  order.  First,  as  representing  ideas  of 
reason,  he  deals  \vith  the  Pkaedro  and  Gorgias  myth,  and 
the  myth  of  Er,  the  Politicus  myth,  the  myth  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  the  Protagoras  myth,  and  the  Discourse 
of  Timaeus.  Second,  as  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
deduction  of  Categories  or  Virtues  we  have  the  Phaedrus 
and  Meno  myths,  the  myth  told  by  Aristophanes,  and  the 
Discourse  of  Diotima.  Third,  we  have  the  Atlantis 
myth,  and  the  mj'th  of  the  Earth-born,  the  former 
representing  the  ideals,  the  latter  deducing  the  categories 
of  the  nation,  as  distinguished  from  the  individual. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  course  of  a  brief  review  to  do 
more  than  indicate  thus  tersely  the  drift  of  the  main 
argument.  The  outstanding  truth  that  is  continually 
insisted  upon  is  the  practical  value  of  myth  as  an  ex- 
pression of  moral  and  rehgious  feehng.  Myth  may  be 
put  into  such  form  that  it  will  react  favourably  on  the 
feehng  expressed,  and  make  it  a  surer  guide  to  what  is 
good.  Thus,  if  moral  responsibility  cannot  be  scientifi- 
cally explained,  it  can  be  pictured  in  such  myths  as  those 
of  the  Phaedo  and  Gorgias.  Among  the  chapters  that  will 
invite  criticism  is  Observation  VI.  on  the  Phaedrus  myth, 
dealing  with  poetic  inspiration.  Here  Professor  Stewart 
tilts  against  "  the  exaggerated  importance  attached  to 
metrical  form,"  and  argues  that  "  representation,  simply 
as  representation,"  has  had  scanty  attention  paid  to  it 
by  recent  writers  on  the  nature  of  poetry. 

He  undoubtedly  does  unfold  a  novel  and  interesting 
theory  of  poetry  in  these  pages,  but  we  venture  to 
withstand  him  when  he  asserts  that  metrical  form  is 
not  an  essential  condition  of  the  existence  of  poetry. 
Myth,  poetry,  painting,  and  music  beyond  doubt  have 
a  common  poetical  basis  ;  but  that  which  distinguishes 
poetry  proper  from  these  other  artistic  forms  is  surely 
metrical  form,  which  is  to  the  Muse  a  dress  she  cannot 
doff  without  changing  her  character.  We  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  can  be  said  that 
thought  without  rhythmic  expression  is  poetry,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  maybe  said,  with  almost  equal  truth,  that 
verses  void  of  thought,  if  filled  with  striking  images  and 
euphonic  expression,  can  come  very  near  to  satisfying 
the  demand  for  poetry. 

In  this  aU  inadequate  notice  of  a  good  book,  we  have 
tried  to  show  how  successfully  Professor  Stewart  has 
followed  thought  into  supra-scientific  regions.  Perhaps 
what  he  has  there  discovered  is  vague,  but  is  it  not  a 
worthy  achievement  to  have  laid  hold  of  anything, 
however  indefinite,  in  this  remote  and  solemn  realm  ? 
To  one  who  is  jaded  by  incessant  contact  with  detail  and 
actuality,  how  infinitely  refreshing  may  be  such  an 
ocean-bath  of  remote  solemnity  as  Professor  Stewart  has 
provided  us  in  these  pages.      ,j  S.  E.  W. 
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Minor  Notices 

An  Introductory  History  of  England  up  to  a.d.  1485.  By 
C.  R.  L.  Fletcher.  (John  Murray.  55.) 
This  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  bring  an  excellent  book 
within  the  reach  of  a  wdder  public.  Issued  at  7s.  6d.,  it  was 
very  warmly  welcomed,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  the 
reduction  of  price  will  not  largely  increase  its  popularity 
by  widening  its  circle  of  readers.  We  cannot  remember 
meeting  with  any  book  which  communicates  so  much  valu- 
able information  with  so  little  boredom  to  the  learner.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  not  an  "  examination  manual  "  ;  the  author 
specifically  states  that  he  has  avoided  this  very  unsatis- 
factory sort  of  publication  deliberately.  But  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  it  wiU  teach  a  person  of  ordinary  inteUigence, 
master  or  pupil,  infinitely  more  than  the  old-fashioned  dry- 
as-dust  "  text-book."  We  recommend  it  especially  to 
young  teachers  ;  they  will  find  their  interest  increased, 
and  their  grasp  of  historical  problems  much  strengthened 
after  reading  it.  We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Fletcher  has  so  well 
begun. 

Landscape  in  History,  and  Other  Essays.  By  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie.     (Macmillan.     85.  6d.  nett. ) 

The  headings  of  the  various  essays  contained  in  this  book 
will  sufficiently  indicate  its  general  scope  :  "  Landscape  in 
History,"  "  Landscape  and  the  Imagination,"  "  Landscape 
and  Literature,"  "  The  Origin  of  the  Scenery  of  the  British 
Isles,"  "  The  Centenary  of  Hutton's  '  Theory  of  the  Earth,'  " 
"  Geological  Time,"  "  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Darwin,"  "  Hugh  Miller,  his  Work  and  Influence."  "  Science 
in  Education,"  and  "  The  Roman  Campagna." 

The  essay  entitled  "  Science  in  Education  "  is  somewhat 
notable  as  containing  a  tribute  by  a  man  of  science  to  the 
value  of  literary  culture.  "  A  training  in  science  and 
scientific  methods,  admirable  as  it  is  in  so  many  ways, 
fails  to  suppl)'  those  humanising  influences  which  the  older 
learning  can  so  well  impart.  For  the  moral  stimulus  that 
comes  from  an  association  with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
in  the  literatures  of  the  past  .  .  .  the  teaching  of  science 
has  no  proper  equivalents."  Again  :  "  Men  who  have  been 
too  exclusively  trained  in  science  .  .  .  are  not  always  the 
most  agreeable  members  of  society.  They  are  apt  to  be 
somewhat  angular  and  professional."  Yet  again  :  "  The 
result  of  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  hterary  side  of 
education  by  many  men  of  science  is  conspicuously  seen  in 
their  literary  style." 

The  essay  on  "  Geological  Time  "  is  one  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  view  of  present-day  controversies.  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie,  while  holding  the  balance  fairly  between  the  claims 
of  geologists  and  physicists,  welcomes  the  recent  evidence 
brought  forward  by  the  students  of  radium  that  the  long 
periods  demanded  by  geologists  may  perhaps,  after  all,  be 
more  allowable  than  the  shorter  periods  assigned  by  Lord 
Kelvin  and  other  physicists. 

The  whole  volume  of  essays  is  replete  with  interest  and 
deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  person  with  interest 
in  scientific  questions. 

The  Principles  of  Argumentation.     By  George  P.  Baker  and 
Henry  B.  Huntington.     (Ginn  and  Company.) 
This  is  a  revised  and  augmented  edition  of  an  American 
work  on  applied  logic.     It  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted 


to  the  needs  of  barristers,  pohticians,  debaters,  and  students 
who  are  sitting  for  examinations  in  logic.  Many  of  the 
examples  of  reasoning,  sound  or  faulty,  are  taken  from  con- 
temporary events  ;  and  there  is  thus  a  freshness  and  modern- 
ness  about  the  work  which  are  too  often  absent  from  works 
on  formal  logic. 

Technical  Education  in  Evening  Schools.  By  Clarence  H. 
Creasey.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.  35.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  an  extremely  useful  work  for  such  teachers  and 
(still  more)  such  members  of  education  committees  as  have 
the  management  and  organisation  of  evening  schools,  more 
especially  those  of  a  "  technical  type.  "  The  only  fault  we 
can  find  with  the  work  is  the  absence  of  an  index  ;  and  this 
fault,  in  a  work  intended  not  so  much  for  armchair  reading 
as  for  practical  and  frequent  reference,  seems  to  us  an 
unusually  grave  one.  Special  consideration  is  given  to  the 
treatment  of  such  subjects  as  engineering,  building,  coal- 
mining, and  metallurgy. 

The  Educational  Theory  of  Immanuel  Kant.  By  Edward  F. 
Buchner,  Ph.D.  Yale.  (Lippincott,  Philadelphia  and 
London.     6s.  nett.) 

Works  in  English  on  the  educational  ideas  of  Kant  are 
extremely  few  ;  thus  the  present  work,  which  represents  a 
careful  and  somewhat  elaborate  attempt  to  expound  those 
ideas  and  to  place  them  in  their  historical  setting,  should  be 
exceptionally  welcome. 

Dr.  Buchner  has  here  collected,  translated,  and  anno- 
tated all  the  known  pronouncements  of  Kant  upon  educa- 
tional matters,  and  has  prefaced  them  by  an  introduction 
of  a  hundred  pages.  We  cannot  say  that  we  consider  Kant 
as  being  in  the  full  stream  of  pedagogical  thought  ;  except 
so  far  as  he  influenced  Herbert  he  has  always  appeared  to  us 
a  somewhat  solitary  educational  thinker,  and  one  incapable 
of  directly  impressing  his  ideas  or  personality  upon  educa- 
tionists. But  we  may  be  mistaken  ;  and  in  any  case  it  is 
well  that  we  have  his  views  set  before  us  comprehensively 
and  lucidly.  This  Dr.  Buchner  has  done.  We  may  add 
that  Kant's  place  as  an  exponent  of  evolution  is  here 
demonstrated.  He  was  also,  we  find,  a  notable  advocate 
of  the  "  pedagog3'  of  effort." 

A  School  Manual  of  English  Grammar.  By  Theophilus  D. 
Hall,  M.A.     New  edition.     (John  Murray.     2S.  6d.) 

This  is  a  new  and  greatly  revised  edition  of  a  book  whose 
reputation  has  long  been  established. 

The  alterations  and  additions  will  be  found  mainly  in  the 
chapters  that  deal  with  the  alphabet,  the  history  of  the 
language,  and  the  relationship  of  the  language  to  others. 
The  value  of  the  book  has  also  been  further  increased  by 
the  addition  of  new  examination  questions  and  exercises. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  praise  a  work  which, 
since  its  first  appearance  in  1872,  has  been  very  extensively 
used  by  teachers.  In  its  new  form  it  strikes  us  as  even  more 
suitable  for  school  use  than  in  its  earlier  forms,  being  com- 
prehensive, compendious,  reliable,  and  scholarly. 

Edward  Fitzgerald.  By  A.  C.  Benson.  (English  Men  of 
Letters.     Macmillan.     2s.  nett.) 

The  additions  to  this  well-known  series  of  literary  sketches 
proceed  apace,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  work  on  Fitzgerald 
is  not  the  least  welcome  of  the  new  volumes. 

Fitzgerald's  place  in  Enghsh  literature  is  rather  peculiar. 
In  a  certain  over-sensitiveness  of  taste  and  in  consequent 
limitation  of  literary  output,  he  sMghtly  resembles  Gray  ; 
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and  the  resemblance  extends  to  the  constitutional  melan- 
choly which  attended  the  two  men.  Fitzgerald's  career,  as 
Mr.  Benson  expresses  it,  was  that  of  "  a  lonely,  secluded, 
fastidious,  and  affectionate  man  ;  it  was  a  life  not  rich  in 
results,  not  fruitful  in  example.  .  .  .  The  tangible  results 
are  a  single  small  volume  of  imperishable  quaUty,  some 
accomphshed  translations  of  no  great  literary  importance, 
a  httle  piece  of  delicate  prose-writing  and  many  beautiful 
letters."  It  may  here  be  said  that  the  present  work  is 
especially  rich  in  extracts  from  the  last-named. 

Fitzgerald  is  best  known  from  his  Omar  Khayyam.  Mr. 
Benson  tells  us  that  "  Omar  was  a  sentimentalist,  and  a 
lover  of  beauty,  both  human  and  natural  ;  so  was  Fitzgerald. 
Omar  tended  to  Unger  over  golden  memories  of  the  past, 
and  was  acutely  alive  to  the  pathos  of  sweet  things  that 
have  an  ending  ;  and  such  was  Fitzgerald.  Omar  was 
penetrated  with  a  certain  dark  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  the  human  spirit  at  bay,  when  all  refuge  has  failed  ; 
and  this  was  the  case  with  Fitzgerald." 

Mr.  Benson's  work  is  not  only  a  valuable  introduction  to 
Fitzgerald  (if  an  introduction  to  so  unprohfic  a  writer  were 
needed),  but  is  itself  a  literary  work  of  high  merit. 

Wayside     aiid    Woodland   Blossoms  :     A    Pocket    Guide    to 
British  Wild  Flowers  for  the  Country  Rambler.      (First 
Series.)     New  Edition,  clear  description  of  394  species. 
By  Edward  Step,  F.L.S.       Pp.  xiii  +  176.     (Frederick 
Warne  and  Co.     6s.  nett.) 
This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  nature  students  who 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Step's  httle  volume  on 
Wayside  and   Woodland   Trees,  and  will  be  found  equally 
interesting   and  instructive.     It  fully   justifies   its   avowed 
purpose^"  to  assist  a  very  large  and  increasing  class  of 
persons  who  possess  a  strong  love  of  flowers,  but  to  whom 
the  ordinary  '  Floras  '  are  as  books  written  in  an  unknown 
tongue."     Attention  is  drawn  to  many  points  of  interest 
which  might  very  probably  be  mentioned  by  a  lecturer  in 
field  talks  on  flowers,  but  which  are  not  usually  found  in 
ordinary  Floras.     The  plates  are  very  helpful ;  the  drawings 
of  the  flowers  are  as  far  as  possible  of  the  natural  size,  and 
the  colouring  is  good  throughout.     An  introductory  chapter 
clearly  and  pleasantly  explains  the  technicalities  used  in  the 
book,   and   as   the   scientific   names   are   given   with  every 
flower,  this  volume  may  well  serve  as  a  guide  and  intro- 
duction to  the  scientific  study  of  the  flowers  which  adorn 
our  hedgerows  and  woodlands. 

Orographical    Map     of     Africa.      Coloured     sheets,      16s. 

Mounted    on    Rollers    and    Varnished,    20s.      (Edward 

Stanford.) 
This  is  an  excellent  wall  map,  admirably  clear  and 
attractive.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  what  simpUcity  of 
colouring  can  do  :  all  the  land  is  brown,  and  all  the  sea  is 
blue  ;  and  yet  we  have  six  contour  divisions  of  each,  ranging 
from  15,000  ft.  above  to  15,000  ft.  below  sea  level.  Com- 
parison with  Europe  is  easily  made,  since  the  southern  haU 
of  it  is  included  in  the  map,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia.  Though  the  political  boundaries  are 
indicated  by  blue  lines,  it  is  suggested  that  they  can  better 
be  learned  off  another  map, -which  does  not  emphasise  so 
strongly  the  physical  features.  In  short,  the  pupil  can 
learn  as  much  by  studying  a  production  of  this  kind  as  by 
reading  many  pages  of  a  geography  book  ;  while  the  teacher's 
work  is  made  easier  by  an  admirable  summary  of  the 
salient  features  which  the  publishers  enclose  with  the  map. 


Elementary  Experimental  Science.     By  W.  Mayhowe  Hellor, 

B.Sc,    and    Edwin    G.    Ingold.        (Blackie    and    Son. 

25.  6d.  nett.) 

This  book  begins  with  an  essay  on  the  teaching  of  science 

and   the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  his  pupils.     The  writers 

justify  the  Heuristic  method,  and  so  explain  it  that  many 

non-Heuristic  teachers   will  wonder  what  the  outcry  was 

about.     It  seems  to  have  been  Tweedle-dum  and  Tweedle- 

dee  over  again. 

For  the  rest,  the  book  is  modelled  on  the  usual  lines, 
those  laid  down  by  the  British  Association  Committee^on 
the  teaching  of  science.  There  are  some  useful  hints  on 
how  to  measure  and  how  not  to  measure,  some  good  clear 
diagrams  of  apparatus,  and  some  well-chosen  exercises 
with  well-tabulated  solutions.  Also  the  print  is  clear.  The 
book  will  be  useful. 

A  Short  History  of  Citizenship.  By  H.  Osman  Newland 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock.) 
Mr.  Newland's  book  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  citizenship 
from  the  times  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  ci\ilisation  to 
the  modern  citizenship  of  England  and  America.  It  is 
well  written,  and  deserves  a  trial  at  the  hands  of  teachers, 
who  will  find  it  a  handy  introduction  to  sociology  for  use 
in  the  top  forms  of  secondary  schools.  Some  ten  years  ago 
Messrs.  Cassell  put  on  the  market  a  series  of  citizenship 
manuals,  but  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  among 
them  a  comprehensive  historical  sketch  like  the  present. 
Mr.  Newland  conceives  citizenship  as  the  "  silent  sub- 
conscious growth  of  a  great  ideal,"  which  has  gradually 
unfolded  itself  through  many  ages.  Citizenship  is  an  art 
which,  Uke  the  diction  side  of  poetrj',  can  be  definitely  taught, 
although  many  suppose  it  is  enough  to  allow  it  to  grow  by 
untutored  instinct  or  the  inspiration  of  laziness.  Of  course 
English  boys  must  learn  English  citizenship  largely  by 
studjdng  the  achievements  of  Englishmen  through  their 
long  history  :  but  along  with  this  a  brief  sketch  of  citizen- 
ship generally  on  the  plan  of  this  book  should  be  taken 
with  upper  classes  in  secondary  schools.  In  England  we 
are  at  present  apt  to  think  municipally  and  extravagantly  ; 
this  httle  book  will  help  us  to  think  imperially  and  scientifi- 
cally and  after  the  tune  of  Fichte's  Addresses  to  the  German 
Nation. 

Hiawatha.  By  H.  W.  Longfellow.  Edited  by  F.  T.  Creswell. 
M.A.     (Blackie  and  Son.      is.) 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  again  a  friend  of  our  youth,  Long- 
fellow. The  author  of  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  The  Psalm 
of  Life,  and  of  the  prose  poems  Hyperion  and  Kavanagh, 
has  been  strangely  neglected  by  the  readers  of  nearly  two 
generations.  We  have  been  led  away  from  mild  and  gentle 
wisdom  conveyed  in  smooth  and  soothing  verse  by  more 
robust  and  often  less  melodious  poetiy.  We  no  longer 
read  Tennyson  and  Longfellow  side  by  side. 

Hiawatha  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  while  we  are 
alone,  during  long  holidays  or  long  evenings.  As  a  class 
book  it  is  too  long  for  full  perusal,  but  as  it  consists  largely 
of  Indian  legends  woven  together,  it  is  easy  to  make  a 
selection  that  will  be  complete  in  itself. 

Now  as  to  the  edition  itself.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a 
demand  for  cheap  series  of  uniform  size.  It  is  long,  and 
cannot  be  got  within  compass  except  by  means  of  small 
print.  How  many  will  it  add  to  the  already  spectacled 
children  in  our  schools,  and  help  to  send  them  out  physically 
handicapped  into  the  already  severe  battle  of  life  ? 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
October  26,  1905. 

Every  effort  which  is  made  towards  brightening 
the  homes  of  our  London  workpeople  must  command 
sympathy  ;  so  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 
to  learn  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  by  a  syn- 
dicate, to  which  Mrs.  Barnett,  of  Toynbee  Hall,  is 
Secretary,  to  establish  a  garden  suburb  at  Hamp- 
stead.  It  is  not  merely  a  scheme  for  distributing 
charity,  since  the  promoters  in  asking  for  subscrip- 
tions express  their  belief  that  the  scheme  will  be 
a  sound  financial  investment  ;  but  it  is  a  big  one, 
and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  will  be  wanted. 
The  names  of  Lord  Crewe  and  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  the  head  of  the  Committee  will  assure  those  who 
fight  shy  of  prospectuses  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
effort.  Broadly  speaking,  it  is  intended  to  meet 
the  housing  problem  by  giving  working  people  a 
cottage  and  garden  within  easy  reach  of  London, 
and   at   a   moderate   rent.     With   the   intention   of 


making  a  homogeneous  whole  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  huge  area  of  land,  since  rival  builders  spoil 
a  neighbourhood  by  crowding  one  another's  houses, 
and  working  on  no  combined  plan  of  arrangement. 
Again,  since  the  promoters  propose  to  build  houses 
for  well-to-do  residents  as  well  as  for  workpeople,  a 
better  understanding  may  eventually  be  promoted 
amongst  the  various  classes  of  the  community.  A 
high  ideal  :  yes.  But  if  we  only  get  part  of  the  way 
to  the  ideal  it  will  be  something  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  distinct  boon  to  ever^'body  if  a  beautiful  spot 
like  the  Heath  is  rescued  from  the  clutches  of  the 
jerry  builder,  even  if  nothing  else  were  accomplished. 

A  WEIGHTY  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Fort- 
nighlly  Review  draws  attention  to  our  pronounced 
backwardness  in  the  matter  of  technical  education 
as  compared  with  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  rather  discouraging  to  be  always  reading  these 
same  jeremiads,  but  there  is  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  public  attention  is  at  last  being 
turned  towards  an  attempt  at  ameliorating  oUj- 
defects.     Formerly,   we   read,    it   was   the   practiCg 
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of  foreign  engineering  students  to  come  to  England 
to  learn  new  methods  ;  but  nobody  thinks  of  doing 
so  now.  Why  this  decadence  ?  First  and  foremost 
must  be  put  tlie  want  of  system  in  our  educational 
world.  It  ought  to  be  impossible  for  a  student 
to  go  foi^ward  to  a  new  branch  of  study  until  lie  has 
convinced  his  instructors  that  he  is  fit  to  profit  by 
it  :  and,  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  this,  nobody 
who  has  the  requisite  ability  ought  to  be  prevented 
from  going  forward  owing  to  lack  of  pecuniary 
support.  A  youth  in  our  country  may  declare  his 
intention  of  becoming  an  engineer,  and  attend  classes 
for  the  purpose,  without  any  preliminary  inquiry* 
as  to  his  capabilities.  What  is  the  result  ?  That 
after  superhuman  efforts  on  the  part  of  his  instructors 
and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  money  by  his  relations 
he  may  eventually  struggle  into  a  career  for  which  he 
has  no  aptitude,  and  which  is  already  overcrowded 
with  inefhcients  like  himself. 

Included  in  the  article  in  question  are  some 
reasons  given  by  a  German  professor  for  our  want 
of  success.  They  are,  briefly,  the  poor  quality  of 
our  technical  publications,  the  innate  objection  of 
the  Englishman  to  learning  a  foreign  language,  and 
the  chaotic  and  expensive  nature  of  our  technical 
teaching.  The  more  we  look  into  the  question, 
the  more  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  State  must 
in  the  end  come  to  the  assistance  of  secondary  and 
technical  education  :  it  must  systematise  them,  and 
control  their  development.  We  are  no  admirers  of 
grandmotherly  legislation  :  but  anybody  who  gives 
his  attention  to  this,  our  most  pressing  problem, 
must  see  that  until  there  is  some  element  of  unifica- 
tion introduced  into  our  educational  system  there 
is  bound  to  be  an  enormous  waste  both  of  money  and 
energy.  We  cannot  expect  everything  to  be  put 
right  in  a  day :  so  we  must  be  thankful  if  we  can 
observe  signs  of  improvement.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  amongst  those  who  do  not  think  that  the 
solution  will  be  found  in  local  effort :  it  is  too  national 
a  need  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  tinkering  pro- 
cesses which,  as  our  candid  friend  says,  have  been 
the  methods  always  adopted  (unsuccessfully)  in 
the  past. 

The  Lecturer  on  Education  at  Aberdeen  Univer- 
sity, whom  our  readers  know  already  as  an  authority 
on  the  subject,  has  been  enriching  the  minds  of  his 
students  by  an  address  on  "  the  artistic  factor  in 
education."     In  these  utilitarian  days  it  is  useful 


to  be  reminded  occasionally  that  this  side  of  the 
question  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Too  often  the 
adjective  "  aesthetic  "  is  regarded  as  synonymous 
with  "  effeminate,"  and  undoubtedly  the  excesses 
of  some  of  the  devotees  of  sestheticism  a  generation 
ago  did  much  to  smother  what  was  in  itself  not  only 
a  harmless  but  even  a  laudable  movement.  The 
caricatures  of  Punch  and  the  Gilbertian  mimicry  in 
Patience  gave  it  a  bad  name  from  which  it  has  not 
recovered  even  to  the  present  day.  But  what  is 
the  use  of  it  ?  our  critics  may  ask.  The  above- 
mentioned  lecture,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  current  thought,  points  out  that  the  various 
studies  of  drawing,  music,  poetry,  and  the  like 
are  able  to  kindle  in  the  minds  of  the  young  an  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  and  a  more  profound  realisa- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  nature,  which  are  bound  to 
have  a  softening  and  ennobling  influence  on  the 
character.  Even  those  who  yearn  after  the  useful 
may  derive  consolation  from  the  reflection  that  it 
provides  a  young  person  with  a  means  of  occuppng 
liis  leisure  time — perhaps  the  most  important  point 
in  education.  A  remark  of  Charles  Darwin  whicli 
was  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  lecture  may  well 
be  laid  to  heart  by  all  of  us  :  "  If  I  had  my  life 
again,  I  would  make  a  rule  to  read  some  poetry  and 
listen  to  some  music  once  a  week,  for  perhaps  the 
parts  of  my  brain,  now  atrophied,  would  thus 
have  been  active  through  use.  The  loss  of  these 
tastes  is  a  loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be 
injurious  to  the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to 
the  moral  character,  by  enfeebling  the  emotional 
part  of  our  nature."  Such  sentiments  from  such 
a  source  will  command  respect. 

Following  close  upon  the  statement  in  Messrs. 
Dale  and  Stephens'  Report  that  "  no  single  satisfac- 
tory scheme  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
has  as  yet  been  organised  in  Ireland  "  comes  the 
inauguration  of  one  which  bids  fair  to  remove  this 
reproach.  At  Trinity  College  provision  has  for 
some  time  been  made  for  examinations  in  the 
theory,  history,  and  practice  of  education,  and  now, 
in  connection  with  the  opening  of  its  doors  and 
degrees  to  women,  there  has  been  established  in 
Alexandra  College  a  training  department  for  teachers, 
where  the}'  will  not  only  be  prepared  for  the  exami- 
nations but  trained  practically,  so  far  as  circum- 
stances allow.  A  mistress  of  method,  Miss  Ethel 
Cunningham,  B.A.,  has  been  appointed,  who  opened 
her  first  term's  work  by  an  interesting  series  of 
four    public    lectures    on    teachers,    teaching,    and 
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teaching  refonners.  Several  secondary  schools  in 
Dublin  have  agreed  to  allow  the  experiments  of  the 
budding  aspirants  to  teaching  honours  to  be  made 
in  the  vilia  corpora  of  their  pupils,  and  the  scheme 
seems  fairly  launched  on  the  way  to  success.  For- 
tunately or  imfortunately,  it  appears  that  only 
ladies  wish  to  be  trained  ;  male  teachers  fight  shy 
at  present. 

The  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery  on  the  opening  of 
the  Goldsmiths'  College  has  been  made  the  text 
of  many  discourses  upon  the  old  and  the  new- 
University.  The  establishment  of  so  many  new- 
institutions,  especially  in  populous  manufacturing 
centres,  has  set  people  looking  for  a  new  definition  ; 
and  it  is  quite  true  that  it  needs  some  ingenuity  to 
frame  a  title  comprehensive  enough  to  include  the 
Humanities  and  courses,  say,  in  brewing  and  dyeing. 
We  question  whether  there  is  any  use  in  attempt- 
ing to  do  so  :  it  is  practically  impossible  to  con- 
sider such  antagonistic  studies  as  parts  of  the  same 
system.  After  all,  it  is  largely  a  question  of  old 
association.  The  time-honoured  centres  of  higher 
education  must  be,  as  they  always  have  been, 
national  rather  than  local  in  their  nature  ;  and  pre- 
supposing, as  they  do,  something  in  tlie  way  of 
financial  resources  on  the  part  of  the  student,  they 
must  appeal  ultimately  to  a  different  class.  The 
social  value  of  such  an  education,  too,  is  not  to  be 
ignored. 

The  new  Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
product  of  an  age  of  technical  and  commercial 
activity.  They  are  established  where  they  are 
wanted,  are  supported  by  local  funds,  and  aim  at 
providing  the  highest  degree  of  industrial  knowledge, 
and  at  teaching  the  scientific  foundations  of  such 
studies  to  those  who  are  destined  to  keep  our 
country  in  the  forefront  of  tlie  commercial  world. 
There  is  room  for  both  kinds  of  University,  and 
though  it  is  rather  trying  to  the  more  venerable 
centres  of  learning  to  have  their  title  usurped  by 
the  newer  ones,  we  question  whether  there  is  ever 
likely  to  be  real  antagonism,  unless  it  arises,  as  so 
many  antagonisms  do,  from  money  matters.  When 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  feel  the  pinch  of  poverty 
while  municipally  supported  colleges  flourish,  there 
may  and  probably  will  be  jealousy  ;  but  this  will 
not  be  removed  unless  or  imtil  they  sell  their  birth- 
right, which,  we  venture  to  think,  is  not  likely  to 
happen  just  yet. 


It  has  often  been  remarked  that  before  the  Refor- 
mation there  were  more  Grammar  Schools  in  existence 
in  England  than  there  are  at  the  present  day  ;  and 
the  education  given  there  was  free,  too.  When  we 
hear  people  grumbling  at  the  spread  of  education 
nowadays,  and  the  increase  of  its  cost,  it  may  be  well 
to  remind  them  of  this  fact,  and  to  point  out  that 
we  are  just  beginning  to  return  to  a  pohcy  which 
has  been  in  practice  before,  and  is  morally  un- 
assailable— that  everybody  has  a  right  to  education. 
When  we  come  to  ways  and  means  the  problem 
becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  true  that  formerly 
only  a  small  proportion  took  advantage  of  what 
was  open  to  all,  whereas  now  everybody  must  pass 
at  least  through  the  elementary  stage,  and  that 
therefore  the  old  system  of  adventitious  endowments 
is  no  longer  capable  of  maintaining  education  at  a 
proper  level.  So  far  the  cost  has  been  laid  on 
local  authorities,  who  have  manfully  shouldered  the 
load  ;  but  there  is  every  indication  that  the  limit 
is  rapidly  being  reached  by  the  taxpayer.  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  Drop  or  restrict  education  ?  Ob- 
viously not.  The  movement  has  gathered  such 
volume  now  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  it.  The 
only  course  is  for  the  State  to  help  :  to  spend  less 
on  useless  things — engines  of  destruction  for  in- 
stance— and  to  invest  its  money  in  something  which 
is  productive. 

The  age  at  which  children  should  begin  their 
education  is  the  subject  of  a  long  Report  by  five 
women  inspectors  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education 
a  short  time  ago,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  no  real  instruction  is  possible  before  the  age  of 
six.  Since  it  often  happens  that  mothers  wish  the 
care  of  their  children  to  be  undertaken  by  others 
even  at  an  earlier  age  than  this,  local  option  is 
allowed  as  to  whether  classes  can  be  formed  for 
these  babies  or  not.  No  doubt  such  nurseries  will 
be  a  boon  to  poor  people,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
no  serious  attempts  at  teaching  will  be  made — at 
any  rate,  in  subjects  of  general  instruction.  Nothing 
more  serious  should  be  attempted  than  to  give  to  these 
little  people  some  elementary  notions  of  order,  clean- 
liness, and  politeness — although  the  last-mentioned 
virtue  is  seldom  entirely  wanting  in  children.  A 
little  homely  discipline  apphed  at  this  early  age 
may  obviate  the  necessity  of  correction  (even  of 
corporal  punishment)  later.  But  we  hope  we  shall 
not  hear  any  more  about  children  of  five  years  of 
age  being  criticised  as  being  "  backward  in  their 
Arithmetic  "  ! 
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Points  about  Public  Schools 
A  Causerie  By  s.  e.  w. 

I  OFTEN  turn — as  I  expect  does  many  another  assistant 
master — to  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  closing  chapter  in  The 
Schoolmaster  in  which  he  draws  a  telhng  picture  of  the 
devotion  of  a  good  schoolmaster's  life.  Such  a  life, 
even  when  hved  on  planes  far  below  the  ideal,  must  be 
to  a  large  extent  motived  by  "  conscious  consecration  of 
self  to  work."  A  schoolmaster,  if  he  is  to  bring  i^ood 
influence  to  bear,  must  see  to  it  first  that  he  is  con- 
tinually ruling  and  stimulating  himself.  He  is  a  man 
who  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  which  is  still 
inclined  to  regard  the  schoolmaster  in  the  matter  of 
socicd  status  as  quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  professional 
scale,  must  make  an  effort  in  the  midst  of  discourage- 
ments to  be  proud  of  his  profession  in  his  holidays  and 
off-duty  hours — in  repuhlica  tanquain  in  hide.  He  must  be 
a  man  gradually  trained  to  bear  a  very  serious  responsi- 
bility, a  man  of  high  principles  and  purpose  and  deep  con- 
victions. He  must  early  in  his  career  learn  to  check  in  him- 
self the  promptings  of  ambition,  and  to  resign  all  hopes  of 
great  monetary  rewards  or  social  advancement,  and  at  the 
same  time  fight  against  almost  overwhelming  tendencies  to 
narrowness  of  view,  and  keep  his  horizon  wide  and  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  fresh.  Surely  to  realise  some  small 
portion  of  this  ideal  a  man  needs  a  physical  and  mental 
constitution  of  no  mean  order  ;  and  on  the  moral  side 
a  strong  sense  of  duty,  "  a  large  fund  of  affection  and 
pity  and  patience,"  and  "  a  strong  commonsense  tran- 
quillity " — qualities  which  in  combination  would  be 
calculated  to  make  any  individual  a  leader  among  men. 

A  philosopher  from  another  sphere,  contemplating 
a  body  of  several  thousands  of  teachers,  a  good  number 
of  whom,  humanly  speaking,  might  be  said  to  possess 
a  fair  proportion  of  these  qualities,  might  naturally  ask 
to  what  extent  such  men  are  provided  with  the  modest 
comfort  and  security  from  harassing  penury  which 
form  the  indispensable  ■^opr}yia  for  their  work.  He 
would  inevitably  be  astounded  at  the  answer  he  would 
receive  from  the  Assistant  Masters'  Association,  and 
at  the  apathy  our  country  displays  in  regard  to  a  matter 
which  so  nearly  touches  its  vital  interests.  Hence,  the 
Teachers'  Guild  have  done  a  public  service  in  issuing 
to  the  local  education  authorities  their  well-considered 
views  and  eminently  modest  demands  on  the  subject  of 
secondary  teachers'  remuneration  and  tenure — a  service 
for  which  teachers  in  public  secondary  schools  will  be 
grateful.  The  Guild  would  no  doubt  readily  admit 
that  their  information,  arguments,  and  conclusions  are 
not  original :  its  memorandum  does  not  advance  a 
single  point,  I  believe,  that  has  not  been  threshed  out 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Assistant  Masters'  Associa- 
tion, and  other  bodies  of  teachers.  But,  as  such  infor- 
mation as  this  can  be  driven  home  only  by  the  policy 
of  blow  upon  blow,  the  Guild  has  done  well  at  the 
present  time  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  into  whose 
hands  the  resuscitation  of  secondary  education  is  largely 


entrusted,  to  what  we  in  the  teaching  profession  regard 
as  axiomatic  truths.  The  sweet  reasonableness  and 
moderation  of  the  document  could  not  be  denied,  I  take 
it,  even  by  the  most  pronounced  opponent  of  a  rise  in 
educational  rates.  It  begins  by  calling  attention  to  the 
short  supply  of  men  and  women  now  entering  the  teach- 
ing profession — a  point  emphasised  by  the  A.M. A.  con- 
tinually for  some  five  years  past — especially  of  those 
who  possess  good  academic  qualifications.  As  I  write, 
there  is  before  me  the  list  of  those  who  have  satisfied  the 
examiners  at  Oxford  in  the  theory,  history,  and  practice 
of  education.  How  many  are  the  names  of  those  who 
have  satisfied  the  examiners  ?  Is  it  a  good  round 
hundred  of  both  sexes,  as  might  well  be  expected  to  be 
the  case  if  education  offered  an  attractive  career  to  men 
and  women  of  talent  ?  Sixteen  is  the  number — seven 
men  and  nine  women  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  made  a  diploma  necessary. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  an  omen  of  increasing  numbers 
of  qualified  teachers.  The  truth  is,  the  shortage  of  good 
men  and  women  is  very  grave  :  I  myself  could  quote 
cases  where  the  deterioration  of  staff  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  most  marked,  where  the  shortage 
has  been  met  by  "  the  acceptance  of  a  lowered  standard 
of  intellectual  equipment  and  general  culture."  How 
can  this  lowering  of  standard  be  made  to  accord  with 
the  need  for  the  man  of  intellect  and  character  sketched 
above  ?  And  the  seriousness  of  this  state  of  things  is 
increased  fourfold  by  the  fact  that  it  is  just  now,  when 
secondary  education  should  be  taking  a  new  lease  of 
life  and  the  responsibilities  of  teachers  are  likely  to  be 
vastly  increased,  that  we  look  round  for  a  compact 
body  of  first-class  reinforcements,  and  find  only  here  and 
there  a  man  struggling  up  in  support.  As  one  who  has 
given  himself  for  the  past  fifteen  years  with  (I  trust) 
singleness  of  aim  and  not  mere  eye-service  to  educational 
work  in  circumstances  distinctly  above  the  average, 
I  could  not  conscientiously  recommend  a  young  graduate 
leaving  the  university,  who  might  be  looking  round  for 
a  profession  which  offered  fair  remuneration  and  assured 
prospects,  to  join  the  staff  of  a  public  school — not  even 
if  the  almost  Utopian  suggestions  of  the  Guild  were 
realised.  These  are,  in  brief,  for  men,  an  initial  salary 
(non-resident)  of  £150,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  from  £250 
to  £350.  Truly  a  princely  prospect  for  picked  wits  ! 
But  even  this  is  dependent  on  the  amelioration  of 
conditions  of  tenure  :  After  one  [or  two)  years  of  probation, 
if  recommended  for  a  permanent  appointment,  a  teacher 
should  be  elected  to  it  by  the  governing  body  of  the  school, 
and  dismissal  sliould  be  at  the  hands  of  the  same  body. 
They  should  be  engaged  under  written  and  stamped  agree- 
ments. Clauses  in  existing  schemes  whereby  teachers  are 
dismissable  "  at  pleasure "  are  objectionable.  Surely, 
these  matters  ought  to  be  self-evident,  and  there  is 
something  ludicrous  in  the  Guild  being  obliged  to 
champion  such  altogether  humble  claims.  Let  no  man 
or  woman  enter  the  teacher's  profession  who  holds 
strongly  to  the  doctrine  that  a  workman  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  or  who  is  not  content  to  find  his  mainstay  in 
a  "  conscious  consecration  of  self  to  work." 
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Writing  and  Spelling  in 
Secondary  Schools 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

0\E  excellent  result  of  the  Government  inspection  of 
secondary  schools  has  been  a  general  awakening  as  to 
the  evils  of  slipshod  and  untidy  work. 

Until  recently  in  the  majority  of  our  grammar  schools 
and  in  not  a  few  of  the  great  public  schools  the  attention 
paid  to  the  question  of  caligraphy  was  nil;  as  long  as 
the  work  was  done,  it  did  not  matter  how  badly 
it  was  scribbled.  Indeed,  it  is  little  short  of  a  miracle 
how  any  boy  ever  evolved  a  legible  handwriting  after  the 
slovenliness  to  which  his  schooldays  had  accustomed 
him. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  girls'  high  schools,  and  in  most 
preparatory  schools,  the  acquisition  of  a  neat  and  well- 
formed  hand  has  for  a  long  time  been  held  a  matter  of 
importance. 

It  is  well  that  all  schools  will  henceforward  be  obliged 
to  embrace  this  view,  and  the  question  now  arises  as  to 
what  methods  are  best  calculated  to  secure  the  desired 
result. 

But  first  of  all  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where 
slipshod  work  has  been  rampant  from  time  immemorial, 
reform  must  be  a  slow  and  gradual  process. 

Now  that  the  Government  inspector  has  put  his 
finger  on  this  sore  spot,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he 
will  hold  aloof  and  allow  a  reasonable  time  for  it  to  heal ; 
it  would  probably  be  unwise  if  he  did,  for  there  would 
be  a  risk  of  the  subject  again  falHng  back  into  neglect. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  pressure  exerted  will  for  some 
time  be  moderated,  otherwise  anxiety  for  immediate 
improvement  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  all  manner 
of  hasty  and  quack  remedies,  inducing  a  "  last  stage 
worse  than  the  first." 

The  old  precepts  of  "  three  fingers  on  the  pen  " — or, 
to  be  more  precise,  two  fingers  and  a  thumb — "  elbow 
in,"  "  penholder  pointing  to  the  shoulder"  seem  to  be 
somewhat  discredited  nowadays,  the  general  view 
apparently  being  that  though  certain  methods  may  be 
advisable,  they  must  not  be  insisted  on — the  results  are 
what  must  be  judged,  and,  if  they  are  bad,  the  child 
is  to  be  shown  his  faults  and  then  left  to  work  out  his 
own  salvation. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  right  view  as  regards  children 
who  have  been  brought  up  under  a  slipshod  regime 
until  it  is  too  late  to  secure  a  natural  adoption  of  the 
best  attitude  for  writing,  but  to  take  it  as  a  general 
maxim  with  all  children  of  whatever  age  is  surely  a 
mistake. 

Most  people  will  agree  that  a  too  rigid  grasp  of  the 
penholder  is  the  main  cause  of  unsatisfactory  hand- 
writing ;  and  it  seems  obvious  that  the  remedy  for  this 
lies  in  employing  the  second  finger  and  the  thumb  to 
hold  and  guide  the  pen,  with  the  first  finger  as  auxiliary, 
to  give  ballast  to  the  whole. 


The  case  against  method  is  not  proved  by  instancing 
your  own  success  without  it,  which  is  the  form  of  argu- 
ment most  commonly  employed  by  the  "  go-as-you- 
please  "  school.  It  may  be  quite  true  that  excellent 
"  hands  "  have  been  formed  under  almost  any  method, 
or  lack  of  method  ;  but  the  educational  question 
is,  what  course  is  calculated  to  make  it  easiest  for  the 
largest  number  to  write  well  ;  and  the  answer  is  that 
as  a  training  from  earliest  childhood  the  old  method 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

This  does  not  mean  that  mere  insistence  on  the 
minutiae  of  posture  will  secure  all  that  is  desired  ;  there 
are  many  wa^'s  in  which  it  must  be  supplemented.  The 
old  system  failed  in  relying  solely  on  copy-books,  making 
the  writing-lesson  an  hour  of  undiluted  drudgery. 
Nowadays  success  in  teaching  is  generally  believed  to 
be  best  attained  by  arousing  an  active  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  child  in  the  subject  he  is  studying  ;  and  this 
can  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  in  "  writing  "  as  in  any 
other  lesson. 

Frequent  use  of  the  blackboard  is  essential.  The 
practice  of  large  freehand  curves  is  the  first  step,  and 
here  attention  is  drawn  to  the  natural  tendency  to 
press  harder  on  the  down-strokes  than  on  the  up- 
strokes ;  hence,  when  ink  is  employed,  the  former  will 
be  thicker  than  the  latter  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
is  explained  that  a  thick  line,  precise  on  both  sides, 
cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  nib-point  is  set  square 
to  the  paper. 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  outline  a  course  of  lessons 
in  caligraphy,  and  a  few  instances  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate the  general  lines  advocated. 

The  modern  idea  of  trying  to  explain  to  pupils  the 
reasons  underlying  everything  they  study,  excellent 
in  principle,  may  prove  a  serious  hindrance  to  progress 
if  carried  to  excess  ;  but  there  need  be  no  fear  of  this 
in  a  subject  like  "  writing,"  and  any  means  of  relieving 
the  tedium  and  awakening  interest  should  be  welcome. 

The  reason  for  the  initial  tags  and  curves  in  letters 
— namely,  to  steady  the  hand — will  be  readUy  under- 
stood, and  can  be  more  fully  emphasised  when  the  stage 
is  reached  of  making  capital  letters.  These  should  first 
be  practised  very  large,  with  bold  freehand  curves, 
and  when  the  pupils  have  thoroughly  realised  the  purpose 
of  the  latter,  they  wUl  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  to 
avoid  artificial  flourishes  and  unnecessary  strokes, 
which  so  spoil  the  symmetry  of  what,  when  purified  of 
abuses,  is  no  mean  work  of  art. 

It  is  hard  to  make  the  average  child  see  anything  of 
the  artistic  in  handwriting,  but  some  advance  may  be 
gained  in  this  direction  by  allowing  him  to  experiment 
on  a  variety  of  types  of  the  same  letter,  and  then  to 
underline  the  one  which  he  thinks  the  most  satisfactory 
achievement  ;  the  same  applies  to  numerical  figures, 
the  only  point  in  both  cases  (if  it  is  not  too  obvious  to 
mention)  that  need  be  insisted  on  being  that  no  two 
letters  or  figures  should  resemble  each  other  sufficiently 
to  cause  confusion — in  fact,  the  greater  the  divergence 
the  better,  especially  in  the  case  of  figures.  But, 
except  in  cardinal  points,  it  is  unwise  to  insist  on  any 
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set  forms  ;  greater  interest  will  be  excited  if  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  is  allowed,  and  often,  even  in  points 
of  importance  repeated  advice  is  better  than  command, 
the  latter  often  procuring  a  seeming  acquiescence — the 
child  considers  it  an  unreasonable  fad  of  one  particular 
master,  and  only  to  be  observed  when  under  his  super- 
vision. 

The  old  enemy  to  caligraphy— namely,  the  scribbling  of 
"  lines  "  for  punishment — is  now,  one  may  hope,  almost 
obsolete  ;  in  some  cases  a  substitute  has  been  found  in 
utilising  "  detention  "  as  an  hour  for  thorough  writing- 
instruction —  though  indeed  it  hardly  seems  fitting 
that  boys  in  disgrace  should  be  rewarded  by  such 
assiduous  care  on  the  part  of  the  master  as  such  a  lesson, 
if  properly  carried  out,  entails. 

But  there  are  other  circumstances  arising  in  ordinary 
class-work  where  rapid  writing  is  necessary,  and  it  is 
certainly  very  injurious  to  style  to  allow  this  to  be  done 
in  ink.  In  some  girls'  schools  the  use  of  the  pen  is 
forbidden  in  the  first  and  second  forms,  that  is  to  say, 
till  about  the  age  of  ten,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  such  a  system. 

If  it  is  desired  to  supplement  blackboard  work  with 
copy-books,  care  must  be  exercised  in  their  selection, 
so  that  the  principles  inculcated  in  the  lessons  may  not 
be  nullified  in  practice.  This  should  not  now  be  diffi- 
cult, as  the  ornate  style  of  writing  formerly  so  common 
in  copy-books  has  given  place  to  plainer  and  more 
rational  forms.  One  other  point  perhaps  requires 
notice  :  there  always  seems  a  tendency  for  children's 
writing  to  slope  less  than  the  style  from  which  they 
copy — in  fact  to  the  writer's  certain  knowledge  the  in- 
troduction of  copy-books  of  only  moderate  slope  has 
in  a  year  resulted  in  almost  a  whole  form  showing  a 
marked  tendency  to  write  backwards.  The  remedy  is 
obvious  :   copy-books,  where  used,  must  contain  writing 

of  a  pronounced  slope. 

****** 

Closely  akin  to  writing  is  the  question  of  spelling. 

Here  again  the  old  methods  are  being  supplemented, 
and  it  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  old-fashioned 
dictation-lesson  is  all  but  valueless.  True,  it  should 
serve  as  a  useful  test  of  general  intelligence,  but  how 
many  children  are  there  who  will  lend  an  intelHgent  ear 
to  dictation  when  so  much  trouble  may  be  saved  by 
mechanically  recording  the  words  as  they  are  severally 
uttered  ?  In  further  proof  of  this  it  must  have  been 
commonly  noticed  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  pre- 
liminary reading  of  a  passage  receives  no  attention 
from  a  class — in  fact,  it  is  all  one  can  do  to  prevent  their 
using  the  interval  in  writing  their  names  and  other 
headings  to  their  paper. 

Coupled  with  dictation  was  the  practice  of  setting 
lists  of  words  to  be  learned  by  heart.  Judicious  selec- 
tions of  common  words  are  of  value  in  teaching  the 
youngest  boys  ;  but  with  this  exception  the  advantage 
derived  is  not  commensurate  with  the  time  spent  in 
such  rote-work.  It  is  not  hereby  meant  to  discourage 
all  employment  of  dictation  and  spelling  lessons  of  the 
type  described  above  ;    but  the  latter  should  be  made 


only  occasional  and  subsidiary  use  of,  and  the  former 
should  rarely  be  employed  except  in  the  form  of 
"  prepared  dictation,"  i.e.,  dictation  of  passages  which 
have  already  been  studied  by  the  pupils  ;  such  passages, 
if  properly  graduated,  will  secure  considerable  progress 
m  a  form  of  young  boys,  and  the  lesson  will  be  found 
to  arouse  a  satisfactory  degree  of  interest. 

But  the  more  immediate  question  in  connection  with 
spelling  is  how  to  provide  a  method  which  will  not  only 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  initial  stages  of  instruction, 
but  will  also  secure  a  general  improvement  throughout 
a  school  where  great  laxity  has  hitherto  prevailed,  as 
in  so  many  of  our  grammar  schools. 

Unflagging  and  repeated  exhortation  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  may  result  in  arousing  some  enthusiasm 
in  his  class,  but  as  to  this  each  man  must  be  left  to  himself 
to  judge  of  the  influence  he  can  exert.  Spelling  com- 
petitions, conducted  by  teams  captained  and  chosen 
by  the  boys  themselves,  may  be  introduced  occasionally 
with  good  effect.  Though  the  amount  of  actual  know- 
ledge gained  is  not  large,  the  interest  in  the  subject 
stimulated  by  such  games  is  of  value. 

But  as  regards  a  really  methodical  cure,  there  seems 
to  be  only  one  that  can  be  calculated  to  cope  thoroughly 
with  the  disease.  It  is  for  each  boy  to  keep  a  special 
exercise-book  in  which  he  enters  every  word  mis-spelt 
in  the  course  of  his  daily  work.  This  book .  should 
accompany  him  to  every  lesson,  or  at  any  rate  to  all 
such  as  entail  much  written  work.  The  recording  of 
the  words  will  take  but  little  time,  and  the  value  of 
having  a  complete  list  of  all  his  habitual  mistakes  is 
inestimable  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  each  in- 
dividual boy.  The  books  should  be  under  the  main 
supervision  of  the  boys'  English  master  ;  the  list  of 
words  can  be  inspected  at  the  end  of  each  week  and, 
if  found  correct,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  each  word 
written  a  second  time  in  a  space  left  below  it  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  to  further  habitualise  the  boy  to  the 
appearance  of  the  correct  form.  Thereafter  the  list 
can  be  heard  and  cleared  off  at  such  periods  as  may 
be  determined.  Ample  time  will  be  found  for  effecting 
a  final  clearance  at  the  end  of  term  during  the  slack 
time  that  succeeds  examinations,  and  this  will  also 
provide  a  good  opportunity  for  revising  the  whole  list. 

There  is  no  alternative  to  making  boys  repeat  their 
every  mistake  by  heart,  and  the  oftener  the  better. 
The  mere  writing  out  a  mistake  five  or  ten  times,  or 
even  fifty  times  is  generally  futile,  and  may  be  positively 
harmful,  for  there  is  always  the  risk  of  an  error  in  the 
first  instance  being  transcribed  all  the  way  through, 
thus  imprinting  on  the  boy's  mind — where  false  impres- 
sions stick  faster  than  true  ones,  at  any  rate  in  matters 
of  spelling — a  mistaken  idea,  the  obliteration  of  which 
will  involve  much  additional  labour. 

It  is  hoj^ed  that  these  cursory  suggestions  may  en- 
courage the  trial  of  more  varied  and  enlightened  methods 
in  the  teaching  of  writing  and  spelling  ;  both  stand 
much  in  need  of  reformed  treatment,  and  it  is  unreason- 
able that  when  traditional  methods  have  been  so  largely 
discarded  in  dealing  with  other  subjects,  and  when  the 
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close  inter-relation  of  the  component  parts  of  the  school 
curriculum  is  so  generalh^  recognised,  writing  and  spelling 
should  remain  in  isolation  in  the  ruts  where  our  fore- 
fathers placed  them. 


The  Finance  ol"  Elementary 
Education 

By  Gilbert  Faber 

A  RE-ACTION  is  always  liable  to  certain  dangers 
from  which  a  steadily  growing  conviction  is  com- 
paratively free.  The  movement  in  favoiir  of 
universal  education,  which  found  expression  in  the 
Education  Acts  from  1870  to  1902,  is  a  re-actionary 
movement  in  this  sense,  that  it  is  a  revolt  against 
the  theory,  so  long  and  persistently  maintained, 
that  to  educate  all  classes  is  a  mistake  and  a  danger. 
There  are  many  who  still  hold  these  views,  though 
it  is  not  common  to  advocate  them  in  public. 
Those  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  what  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  forties  can  easily  understand  that 
nothing  but  a  re-actionary  movement  could  have 
produced  the  changes  that  we  see  to-dav.  Memory 
recalls  one  village  where  the  children  were  taught 
to  read  in  a  cottage  kitchen  by  an  inlirm  and  worth}' 
old  woman,  named  Betty  Harrison.  The  "  educa- 
tional apparatus  "  provided  for  the  thirtj^  children 
who  came  to  her  for  instruction  consisted  of  a  few 
dilapidated  benches  and  five  or  six  dog-eared 
Testaments.  Wlien  they  came  to  a  long  woid  in 
the  daily  reading-lesson,  and  Bettj^  did  not  feel 
quite  sure  of  it  herself,  she  used  to  sa}',  "  Never  heed 
that  word,  m}'  dears  ;  it'll  do  you  no  good."  Some 
half-dozen  miles  away  from  Betty  Harrison's  school 
was  another,  taught  by  a  dame  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  toll-bar.  Here  good  children  were  rewarded 
by  being  allowed  to  go  out  and  open  the  toll-gate. 
This  was  all  the  education  most  of  the  children 
received.  At  eight  or  nine  years  old  boys  went  to 
work  on  farms,  girls  were  kept  at  home  to  help 
their  mothers.  Some  few,  whose  parents  were 
more  ambitious,  went  on  to  a  "  finishing  school  " 
at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  walking  there 
every  morning  in  all  weathers.  Higher  charges 
were  made  at  the  "  finishing  school,"  and  more 
books  were  provided,  but  the  attainments  did  not 
reach  Standard  III.  of  the  present  day.  Of  course, 
there  were  villages  better  provided  with  schools. 
In   some   places   an   energetic    clergjTnan   collected 


funds  to  build  and  maintain  a  parish  school  with 
the  help  of  the  National  Society,  or  a  Committee 
of  Nonconformists  established  a  British  School. 
But  these  were  few  indeed  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  population.  In  the  towns  the  neglect  of 
children  was  appalling,  and  the  heartlessness  with 
which  they  were  condemned  to  various  kinds  of 
more  or  less  imhealthy  employment  was  shameless. 
During  the  fifties  pubhc  opinion  gradually  grew 
stronger  on  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  national 
education.  In  1832  the  first  grant  had  been  made 
by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  gi\dng  assistance  in 
building  schools  :  it  amounted  to  £20,000.  In  1839 
the  sum  voted  was  £30,000  ;  in  1846  it  rose  to 
£100,000  ;  in  1853  to  £260,000  ;  and  in  1856  to 
£451,213.  But  it  did  not  stop  here  :  so  soon  as  1858 
it  swelled  to  £'663,435,  ^nd  in  1859  to  £836,920. 
A  note  of  alarm  was  now  sounded  on  the  rapid 
increase  of  national  expenditure  ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, a  Commission  was  appointed  in  1858  to 
report  on  the  working  of  the  education  system. 
The  recommendations  of  this  Commission  were  most 
unfortunate,  and  retarded  the  growth  of  primary 
education  for  many  years.  The  Commissioners 
recommended  that  the  teachers  should  no  longer 
be  paid  directly  and  on  a  scale  regulated  partly  by 
their  o\\ti  attainments,  partly  by  the  general  equip- 
ment of  the  school ;  but  that  a  grant  should  be  paid 
to  the  managers  (who  thus  were  to  become  the  pay- 
masters of  the  teachers),  and  this  grant  was  to 
depend  on  the  results  of  the  indi\-idual  examination 
of  the  children^so  much  per  child  being  paid  for  all 
children  who  passed  a  simple  examination  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  These  recommendations 
found  their  hardest  and  most  ruthless  expression 
in  Mr.  Robert  Lowe's  Revised  Code  of  1861.  The 
relation  between  the  schools  and  the  Education 
Department  now  became  almost  purel}'  commercial. 
The  status  of  the  teachers  was  lowered.  They  no 
longer  occupied  the  position  of  Civil  Servants,  but 
became  the  employes  of  the  managers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  managers  were  no  longer  regarded 
as  enthusiasts  in  a  noble  cause,  rendering  the  highest 
service  to  the  country,  but  mere  parties  to  a  bargain, 
striving  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  it,  ana 
requiring  to  be  resolutely  beaten  down.  Many 
3^ears  passed  before  the  evil  of  this  system  could  be 
repaired,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  re-action 
against  it  have  not  yet  passed  away.  However, 
Mr.  Lowe  fulfilled  his  promise  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  would  make  primary  education 
cheaper.     In   1862,   1863,   1864,   1865,  there  was  a 
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continuous  decrease  in  the  Education  Grant,  but  at 
how  great  a  cost  in  educational  vakie  it  is  difficult 
even  yet  to  estimate. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870.  This 
Act  recognises  the  necessity  of  providing  a  system  of 
universal  education  for  the  people.  The  existing 
schools  which  were  the  result  of  voluntary  agency 
were  to  be  "  supplemented,  not  supplanted,"  by 
schools  provided  by  elective  Boards  at  the  cost  of 
the  ratepayers.  The  voluntary  schools,  as  they 
have  ever  since  been  called,  were  thus  incorporated 
into  the  State  system  of  education,  and,  properly 
speaking,  ceased  to  be  charity  schools.  To  this 
course  there  was  no  alternative  :  the  cost  of  replacing 
them  with  new  schools  provided  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  was  impossible  for  any  Government 
to  face.  Looked  at  from  a  financial  point  of  view, 
their  subsequent  history  has  been  that  of  schools 
whose  fabric  has  been  provided  from  voluntary 
sources,  while  their  maintenance  and  control  have 
gradually  been  more  and  more  absorbed  by  the 
State. 

Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  based  on  a  noble  conception 
of  the  duty  of  the  State  towards  popular  education. 
Experience  of  its  working  showed  some  weak  points 
on  the  financial  side.  The  statement  that  the  School 
Board  Rate  would  never  exceed  threepence  in  the 
pound,  seriously  made  and  seriously  believed 
(though  not  incorporated  in  the  wording  of  the  Act), 
proved  to  be  a  complete  miscalculation.  The  Civil 
Parish  (or  Township)  was  taken  as  the  rating  area  ; 
and  any  one  who  knows  how  small  are  the  assess- 
ments of  many  rural  jiarishes  (where  School  Boards 
were  sure  to  be  necessary)  might  easily  perceive  that 
the  School  Rate  was  certain  to  be  high.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  weak  feature.  In  these  poor  rural 
parishes,  where  education  was  greatly  needed, 
Boards  were  frequently  composed  of  members  whose 
prime  object  was  to  keep  down  the  rate  rather  than 
to  promote  education.  In  the  towns,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  School  Boards  did  a  great  and  splendid 
service  to  education.  It  was  their  misfortune 
rather  than  their  fault  that  they  carried  on  their 
work  under  a  financial  system  which  was  certain  to 
lead  them  into  extravagance.  The  School  Board 
was  a  spending  Authority,  but  not  a  rating  Autho- 
rity. That  is  to  say,  the  Scliool  Board  issued  a 
precept  for  the  amount  estimated  to  be  necessarj' 
for  its  expenditure,  to  tlic  Rating  Authoritv  ;  and 
the  Rating  Autliority  was  required  to  levy  the  rate 
accordingly  witliout  any  voice  as  to  the  details  or 
power    of    revision.     In    large    centres,    with    large 


rateable  values,  such  an  invitation  to  spend — such 
a  carte  blanche — could  only  have  one  result.  But 
this  was  not  all.  There  is  this  feature  to  be  remem- 
bered about  the  precepts  issued  by  the  School 
Boards.  If  the  precept  proved  to  have  been  too 
small,  that  is,  if  the  expenditure  subsequently 
exceeded  the  amount  estimated  in  the  precept,  the 
School  Board  was  surcharged.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  precept  had  been  expended,  payment  was  held 
over  until  the  expenditure  became  equal  to  the 
estimate.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  such  a 
system  was  not  and  could  not  be  anything  but 
extravagant.  There  was  an  inherent  weakness 
also  in  the  dual  system,  by  which  Board  schools 
and  voluntary  schools  were  pitted  in  rivalry  against 
each  other.  This  rivalr}^  was  more  acute  in  some 
districts  than  in  others.  Both  kinds  of  school  had 
their  own  functions  to  fulfil,  and  both  kinds  had 
their  own  merits,  which  are  apparent  enough  to  an 
unbiassed  observer.  However,  powerful  School 
Boards,  by  means  of  their  unlimited  resources, 
rapidly  raised  the  standard  of  educational  expen- 
diture to  the  discomfort  of  the  voluntary  schools, 
whose  resources  were  strictly  limited,  consisting  of 
the  Government  grants,  the  school  pence  (until  the 
Act  of  1891),  and  voluntar}?  subscriptions.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  Government  grants  were  offered 
to  both  kinds  of  schools  ;  but  the  Board  Schools 
could  supplement  them  from  the  bottomless  purse 
of  the  ratepayer,  while  the  voluntary  school  had 
to  eke  out  its  income  by  begging.  How  then  did 
the  paradoxical  result  come  about  that  the  voluntary 
schools  multiplied  in  spite  of  their  disabilities  ? 
Putting  on  one  side  religious  zeal  (which  I  am  not 
discussing  in  tliis  paper)  I  believe  this  was  largely 
due  to  financial  re-action — the  feeling  that  the 
School  Board  system  was  unduly  expensive.  To 
avoid  the  financial  burden  of  a  School  Board 
landowners,  manufacturers,  railway  companies, 
and  otliers,  would  contribute  large  sums  towards  the 
building  or  extension  of  a  voluntary  school.  I  know 
one  case  where  £2000  had  to  be  raised  to  build  a 
new  school,  and  no  less  than  £1470  of  it  came  from 
a  landowner  and  two  railway  companies. 

The  Education  Act  of  igo2  has  made  many 
changes,  mostly  for  the  better.  The  Civil  Parish 
is  no  longer  taken  as  the  unit  of  area  for  rating 
purposes.  The  School  Board  is  replaced  by  the 
local  education  authority,  which  unites  in  itself  the 
functions  of  rating  and  spending,  and  also  dis- 
charges most  of  the  duties  which  formerly  belonged 
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to  the  Board  of  Education  at  Whitehall.  In  par- 
ticular it  now  controls  not  only  the  Provided  or 
Council  Schools  (the  new  name  for  the  old  Board 
Schools),  but  also  the  Non-Provided,  or  Voluntary 
Schools.  So  far  the  new  organisation  shows  distinct 
iinancial  advance.  But  it  is  still  far  from  perfect. 
It  may  be  readily  understood  that  the  task  under- 
taken by  the  new  local  education  authorities  is  a 
huge  one.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  mass  of  work 
to  be  faced  by  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
County  Council  of  a  large  and  populous  county. 
It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  administer  the  Act 
without  waste  or  extravagance  over  a  large  area 
containing  schools  of  every  variety.  And  one  fact 
that  adds  very  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
is  that  the  finance  of  education  has  never  been 
studied  by  financial  experts  in  this  country.  In  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
this  year  Sir  F.  S.  PoweU  emphasised  this  point, 
and  showed  that  though  the  cost  of  education  here 
is  still  rising,  the  cost  in  Prussia,  where  the  educa- 
tional system  is  far  more  greatly  elaborated,  is 
significantly  smaller. 

It  has  been  a  source  of  surprise  that  the  education 
rates  levied  by  the  new  local  education  authorities 
have  been  so  large.  It  had  been  confidently  hoped 
that  the  new  Act  would  prove  much  more  economical 
in  working  than  the  old  School  Boards.  Where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  causes  of  the  heavy  expenditure 
which  is  occasioning  so  much  dismay  ?  In  answer 
to  this  question  I  will  indicate  two  causes  which, 
in  my  opinion,  account  for  much  of  it,  though  not 
all.  One  of  these  is  to  be  sought  in  the  scales 
of  salaries  which  the  local  authorities  have  adopted. 
To  take  a  particular  instance  of  the  working  of  this 
arrangement  I  may  instance  the  salary  paid  almost 
universally  to  uncertificated  assistant  mistresses 
(formerly  called  ex-P.T.'s),  viz.,  £45  per  annum. 
Before  the  Act  of  1902  came  into  operation  assistant 
teachers  of  this  class  were  paid  according  to  their 
experience  and  efficiency  by  voluntary  school 
managers  and  by  those  School  Boards  which  did  not 
adopt  a  fixed  scale.  In  many  schools  they  were  only 
receiving  £30  or  £35  under  the  old  regime,  at  any 
rate  those  of  their  number  who  had  only  lately 
emerged  from  the  pupil-teacher  stage  by  passing 
the  King's  Scholarship  Examination.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  least  experienced  and  most  inefficient 
receive  the  same  salary  as  the  most  capable  and 
promising.     This  seems  as  unwise  as  uneconomical. 

The  second  cause  of  undue  expenditure  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  provision  of  school  material.     The 


lists  of  requisitions  sent  in  by  head  teachers  need 
much  more  careful  examination  than  they  usually 
receive.  For  example  :  it  is  required  that  each 
school  department  should  be  provided  with  a  copy 
of  the  current  Education  Code.  Now  head  teachers 
are  very  fond  of  certain  annotated  editions  of  the 
Code,  which  cost  a  shilling  each.  But  they  can  onh^ 
claim  the  plain  Code  issued  by  the  Government 
printers,  which  costs  5^.  Perhaps  this  seems  a 
paltry  economy  ;  but  I  know  of  one  education 
authority  which  loses  £200  a  year  by  neglecting  it. 
Again,  requisition-lists  constantly  contain  appli- 
cations for  new  Readers.  The  children,  it  is  said, 
have  gone  through  the  old  Readers  and  want 
something  fresh  to  arouse  their  interest.  Investiga- 
tion would  reveal  not  un frequently  that  the  object 
might  be  attained  by  the  Girls'  Department  ex- 
changing their  Readers  with  the  Boys'  Department, 
instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  stock  cupboard. 

There  is  an  increasing  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
country  at  the  growth  of  local  rates.  The  new 
education  rate  is  in  danger  of  proving  to  be  the 
last  straw  on  the  camel's  back.  One  trembles  to 
think  what  an  injury  to  education  might  be  inflicted 
by  a  ratepayers'  re\-olt.  The  average  Englishman 
does  not  believe  in  education  as  the  average  Scotch- 
man does.  Hence  educational  expenditure  seems 
to  him  to  be  the  first  which  may  be  curtailed. 
This  is  a  real  danger.  To  make  the  matter  clearer, 
let  me  quote  from  a  statement  which  has  been  issued 
showing  the  increase  in  the  amounts  raised  in  the 
several  Unions  of  one  county  (viz.  Cheshire)  during 
the  past  five  years.  It  will  be  instructive  to  compare 
the  amounts  raised  in  1901  with  those  raised  in  1905. 


1 90 1. 

lOOS. 

Birkenhead  Union 

/8,66i 

.       £13,678 

Bucklow  Union   . 

13,664 

31.548 

Chester  Union 

3.051 

7,005 

Congleton  Union 

4.631 

0.324 

Macclesfield  Union 

7,050 

13.362 

Nantwich  Union 

10,358 

19.484 

Northwich  Union 

8,199 

19.094 

Runcorn  Union 

6.147 

i4.0"53 

Stockport  (Ches.)  Unior 

1       7.4/1 

I  3.630 

Tarvin  Union 

2,907 

6.302 

Wirral  Union 

7,601 

18,060 

^se    increases,    which 

are    sufficie 

ntly    startl 

are  largely  due  to  the  new  education  rate,  and  they 
are  typical  of  the  increase  which  has  taken  place 
in  local  rating  all  over  the  country.  No  true  friend 
of  education  can  reflect  upon  them  without  uneasi- 
ness if  he  recognises  what  a  terrible  set-back  edu- 
cational progress  might  suffer  at  any  time  from  a 
reactionary  movement. 
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Cottage  Schools — A 
Suo^o-estion 

By  E.  M.  Long 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  pubUc  mind — 
that  section  of  it  at  least  which  takes  an  interest  in 
questions  that  go  beyond  mere  party  cries — is  exercis- 
ing itself  more  warmly  than  on  that  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. Everybody — professional  or  otherwise — seems  to 
have  something  to  say  on  the  matter  ;  the  number  of 
educational  periodicals  increases,  and  new  theories  are 
being  constantly  advanced.  On  the  one  hand  we  hear 
nothing  but  songs  of  triumph  over  the  immense  progress 
that  has  been  made ;  and  contemptuous  or  humorous 
comparisons  are  often  drawn  between  the  dame  schools 
and  boarding-schools  of  our  grandmothers,  and  the 
high  school  of  the  present  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  enthusiasts,  still  unsatisfied,  are  urging  us  to 
further  and  further  effort,  pointing  out  the  superior 
attainments  of  the  French  and  Germans.  And  cer- 
tainly only  a  thoroughgoing  pessimist  would  deny 
that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  world  has  vastly 
improved. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  I  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  hardly  one  mistress  of  any  expe- 
rience in  a  secondary  school  who  has  not  felt  the  over- 
whelming, and  constantly  increasing  pressure  on  herself 
and  her  pupils.  I  do  not  mean  the  sense  of  irksomeness 
and  fatigue  which  must  come  at  times  to  all  who  work 
for  their  livelihood,  but  an  absolutely  deadening  sense 
of  oppression,  ending  not  infrequently  in  physical 
breakdown.  Upon  those  who  think,  and  do  not  either 
passively  endure  or  peevishly  rebel,  there  grows  the 
conviction  that  there  is  something  wrong.  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  speak  of  girls'  schools,  of  which 
alone  I  can  judge  from  experience.  And  here  is  another 
of  my  points.  In  most  of  the  new  secondary  schools 
the  essential  and  eternal  difference  between  men  and 
women,  girls  and  boys — their  different  capabilities — 
their  unequal  physical  capacity — are  entirely  over- 
looked. The  natural,  joyous  yet  busy  girl  life  which 
writers  like  Mr.  Ruskin  have  pictured  for  us,  is  being 
crushed  out.  The  whole  long  day  is  spent  in  the  school- 
room, and  the  evening  spent  in  doing  lessons.  Home 
life,  home  duties,  and  home  pleasures,  so  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  every  girl,  are  shoved  into  a  corner.  The 
responsibility  of  the  home  in  the  matter  of  education 
is  becoming  less  and  less  recognised.  The  wonder  to 
me  is  that  so  many  parents  suffer  it  so  meekly. 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one  assuring  me  that  these  things 
are  not  neglected,  and  that  domestic  subjects  are  taught 
in  many  of  these  modern  schools.  They  are,  and 
perhaps  more  efficiently  taught  than  under  the  old 
system  of  home  training.  But  they  are  crowded  in 
among  a  mass  of  ordinary  school  subjects,  so  that  they 
only  add  to  the  burden  of  the  day's  work,  instead  of 
lightening  the  strain. 

In  Wales,  which  is  still  to  some  extent  agricultural, 


the  evil  has  struck  me  very  forcibly.  Surrounded  by  the 
loveliest  bits  of  Nature's  handiwork,  what  time  have 
these  girls  to  enjoy  them  ?  It  seems  a  bitter  piece  of 
mockery  to  teach  them  to  investigate  the  inside  of  a 
dead  flower  in  school,  and  leave  them  little  or  no  leisure 
for  observing  the  living  beauty.  Sharing,  as  nearly  all 
of  them  do,  the  inbred  talent  of  their  race  for  music, 
what  time  are  they  allowed  for  cultivating  it  ?  I  know, 
from  personal  contact  with  Welsh  girls,  how  genuine  is 
their  love  for  simple  country  scenes  and  pursuits,  and 
how  quick  they  are  to  be  interested  in  what  appeals  to 
imagination  and  sentiment.  How  can  we,  working  under 
stringent  regulations,  inculcate  a  love  of  the  legends, 
the  historical  associations,  the  poetry,  of  which  their 
land  is  full — for  those  who  care  to  find  it  out  ?  And 
should  not  national  characteristics  and  sentiment  be 
fostered  and  disciplined  rather  than  crushed  ?  But 
I  suppose  in  these  days  of  uniformity  it  would  be  con- 
sidered crazy  to  plead  for  an  instruction  which  should 
vary  with  the  character  of  the  recipients. 

Many  of  those  who  attend  secondary  schools,  living 
as  they  do  in  villages  or  very  small  towns,  must  come 
in  every  morning  by  train,  and  remain  at  school,  perhaps 
with  no  mid-day  meal  to  speak  of,  all  day ;  returning 
home  tired  at  night,  for  some  months  of  the  year,  in  the 
dark. 

Then  comes  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  The  assistant 
mistress  with  University  qualifications  is  often  spoken 
of  as  a  cultured  individual,  who  lives  an  intellectual 
life.  She  herself  knows  too  well  that  this  is  not  so. 
These  women  are  engaged  all  day  in  more  or  less  elemen- 
tary teaching,  and  have  no  time  or  energy  after  school 
hours  (which,  including  corrections  and  the  preparation 
of  lessons,  often  take  in  the  whole  of  the  day)  for  mental 
recreation.  Still  less  have  they  time  to  live  a  little  of 
the  non-professional  life  of  which  surely  they  may 
legitimately  claim  a  small  share.  Why  is  it  so  often, 
and  so  cruelly  forgotten,  that  the  assistant-mistress  is 
after  all  a  woman,  and  not  a  teaching  machine  ?  Even 
if  she  start  with  some  enthusiasm  for  her  work,  how 
often  is  it  not  utterly  crushed  out  of  her  by  the  rigid 
system  she  is  forced  to  carry  out.  How  many  are  the 
petty  regulations,  and  red  tape  ordinances,  which  entail 
hours  of  nerve-wearing  labour,  and  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  teaching  at  all.  The  result  is  that  as  a  real 
educator,  wearied  out  as  she  is,  she  becomes  almost 
useless. 

These  things  may  or  may  not  be  necessary.  There 
are  some  of  us  who  have  a  puzzled  sort  of  feeling  that 
it  is  not  in  them  that  education  consists.  It  is  certain 
that  they  will  continue  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  b\' 
all  County  Councils,  Boards  of  Education,  and  other 
authorities  for  generations  to  come.  There  is  little 
chance  at  present  of  much  reform  from  within.  I 
therefore  venture  with  diffidence  to  make  a  suggestion 
which  seems  to  me  not  utterly  impracticable. 

We  hear  much  nowadays  of  Cottage  Industries.  Mv 
idea  is  that  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  England  and 
Wales  "  Cottage  "  schools  should  be  founded  for  those  girls 
who  are  incapable  of  keeping  up  with  the  times  to  any 
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advantage,  or  whose  parents  desire  a  less  severe  and 
rigorous  regime.  They  should  be  for  all  classes  who 
choose  to  avail  themselves  of  them.  And  this  is  not  so 
Utopian  as  some  may  suppose,  for,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  feeling  on  these  points  has  been  considerably  modi- 
fied, in  these  Welsh  schools  children  whose  parents  differ 
widely  in  position  and  income,  learn  side  by  side.  The 
aim  should  be  to  secure  more  of  the  peace  of  home  life 
and  country  pleasures  to  the  child,  to  enable  the  pupils 
to  be  taught  in  small  classes,  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  so  many  hours  being  spent  in  the  railway  train,  and 
to  allow  of  a  system  free  and  untrammelled  by  codes 
and  government  regulations. 

Now  these  aims  could  be  attained  by  any  one  who 
chose  to  open  a  private  school,  but  of  course  in  a  country 
district  no  one  without  other  means  could  make  such  a 
school  pay.  My  idea  is  that  some  Lady  Bountiful 
should  engage  a  mistress  who  would  act  as  the  "  Dame  " 
of  the  cottage  school,  and  guarantee  her  an  adequate 
fixed  salary,  just  as  if  she  were  engaging  a  governess  for 
her  own  children.  The  mistress  would  live  in  the  village 
or  hamlet.  Fees  of  course  should  be  paid — it  should 
not  be  a  charity  school.  University  or  other  adequate 
qualifications,  and  aptitude  for  teaching  should  be 
required,  just  as  in  other  cases,  but  the  mistress  would 
of  course  be  free  to  carry  out  her  own  ideas,  without 
needing  to  follow  any  prescribed  code.  Short  hours 
should  be  the  rule,  and  home  lessons  should  be  few. 

Surely  this  is  one  possible  way  of  meeting  a  danger 
which  is  constantly  felt,  and  of  lessening  an  ever-increas- 
ing strain  on  the  lives  of  British  girls  and  women. 


Common  Room  Papers 

"A  Gigantic  Hypocrisy" 

Mr.G.  B.  Shaw,  whom  the  public  never  knows  whether 
to  take  seriously  or  not,  has  been  delivering  himself  on 
education,  summarily  dismissing  it  in  the  three  explosive 
words  which  form  the  title  of  this  article.  Our  natural 
impulse  is  to  treat  such  criticism  as  unworthy  of  com- 
ment ;  but  it  is  as  well  to  hear  even  a  fanatic  speak, 
on  the  chance  that  there  may  be  some  "  method  in  his 
madness." 

In  the  first  place  we  are  told  that  "the  real  object  of 
the  system  is  to  relieve  parents  from  the  insufferable 
company  and  anxious  care  of  their  children."  The 
writer  says  that  if  this  were  only  acknowledged  it  would 
be  possible  to  frame  a  constitution  conferring  rights  and 
liberties  on  children ;  whereas  at  present  they  are 
"  neglected,  played  with,  made  the  subject  of  religious 
and  moral  experiments,  and  denied  all  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  without  remedy."  Now  let  us  look 
quietly  at  these  diatribes,  and  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
made  in  earnest.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
in  the  contention  that  parents  want  to  get  their  children 
out  of  their  houses.  Poor  people  actually  send  their 
babies  to  school,  and  an  important  departmental  com- 


mittee has  met  to  report  on  the  utility  or  otherwise  of 
the  practice  :  many  parents  also  amongst  the  upper 
ten  pack  off  their  families  to  the  care  of  public  school 
teachers,  while  they  themselves  spend  tlieir  time  in 
roaming  from  place  to  place  in  quest  of  amusement. 
But  when  we  admit  this  we  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
saying  that  this  is  the  whole  truth.  It  is  only  a  portion 
of  it,  and  probably  oiu-  cynical  humorist  would  admit 
as  much. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  our  educational  system, 
if  it  is  not  what  G.  B.  S.  asserts  ?  Undoubtedly  its  object 
is  to  hand  over  to  those  who  do  understand  the  care  and 
instruction  of  children  the  duty  of  bringing  them  up  and 
making  them  capable  of  earning  their  own  living,  besides 
giving  them  the  moral  instruction  which  is  so  often 
tabooed  at  home.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  calling  in  an 
expert  :  we  might  just  as  reasonably  expect  every  man 
to  be  capable  of  teaching  his  own  children  (even  sup- 
posing he  had  the  time)  as  of  doctoring  them.  Or 
again,  if  a  father  is  to  be  presumed  capable  of  any  and 
every  domestic  requirement,  why  should  he  not  be 
called  upon  to  build  and  drain  his  own  house,  and  to 
make  his  children's  boots  ?  He  very  wisely  leaves 
these  duties  to  those  whose  mission  in  life  is  to  look 
after  them  :  and  he  does  the  same  with  his  children's 
education. 

What  does  our  critic  wish  us  to  do  with  our  children  ? 
It  may  surprise  some  of  us  to  hear  that  they  should  "  learn 
a  few  simple  arithmetical  tables  and  calculations  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  deal  with  money  ;  they  should  know 
how  to  read  ...  so  that  they  may  be  dealt  with  by 
direction  boards  and  other  forms  of  public  notice  ' '  :  and 
he  asserts  that  the  children  will  tackle  these  forms  of 
instruction  for  themselves  if  only  they  are  led  to  believe 
that  their  acquisition  would  lead  to  more  freedom  and 
more  pence.  This  we  venture  emphatically  to  deny. 
It  is  astounding  how  little  this  appeal  to  self-interest 
affects  children,  even  when  they  become  old  enough  to 
apprehend  the  value  of  things.  But  let  that  pass. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  them  afterwards  ? 

"  They  should  be  let  loose  in  the  country,  and  not 
too  obtrusively  policed."  This  remark  apparently  means 
that  they  are  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  nature, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  any  hobbies  for  which 
they  show  a  predilection.  And  we  hope  that  the  public 
will  like  this  Elysian  state  of  affairs  when  it  comes. 
Liberty  is  a  good  thing,  but  is  not  suited  to  all  ages 
and  temperaments :  it  often  becomes  licence. 

"  Any  person  professing  or  attempting  to  pass  off 
his  opinions  on  children  should  be  classed  with  the 
quacks  who  sell  panaceas  and  nerve-restorers,  preferably 
by  summary  execution."  We  feel  inclined  to  applaud 
this  sentiment  vociferously,  and  to  conclude  with  the 
old  advice  to  the  physician  to  heal  himself. 

Of  all  insufferable  interference  in  educational  con- 
troversy there  is  none  so  tiresome  as  that  of  the 
man  who  attempts  to  upset  the  experience  of  ages 
by  flippant  jesting.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
paper  here  quoted  does  contain  some  germs  of  valuable 
comment,  which  would  be  listened  to  if  they  were  not 
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presented  to  the  public  wrapped  up  in  a  parcel  of 
confusing  and  designedly  irritating  epigrams.  It  is 
trying  work  searching  through  a  heap  of  hay  on  the 
chance  of  finding  a  needle  lurking  somewhere  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 


Education  Day  by  Day 

We  hear  so  much  about  the  superiority  of  a  scientific 
training  that  it  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  the  old- 
fashioned  "  medievalist  "  to  read  that  all  is  not  well 
in  that  department  of  education  either.  We  are  assured 
that  the  number  of  engineers  who  are  trained  every 
year  is  ludicrously  in  advance  of  the  demand.  "  Our 
technical  colleges  all  over  the  country  are  turning  out 
embryo  electrical  engineers  by  the  thousand  every  year. 
A  large  part  of  the  students'  time  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  dynamo  design,  although  the  chances  are 
that  very  few  indeed  will  ever  need  to  remember  a  single 
formula  they  learn,  and  fewer  still  could  design  a  satis- 
factory dynamo  for  any  given  output."  This  quotation 
is  from  the  Electrical  Review,  which  may  be  presumed 
to  know  what  it  is  talking  about.  After  reading  it 
we  feel  tempted  to  ask  if  these  misguided  young  men 
would  not  have  been  just  as  profitably  occupied  in 
some  literary  pursuit  ;  this  would  at  any  rate  provide 
them  with  amusement,  if  not  with  cash,  in  after  life. 

Now  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  tumble  everything  edu- 
cational into  the  melting  pot,  the  critic  has  only  to  de- 
nounce some  long-standing  subject  to  be  sure  of  listeners. 
The  most  popular  cry  nowadays,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  is  "  down  with  grammar."  Even  the  book  of 
suggestions  to  teachers  issued  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion gives  some  encouragement  to  this  cry.  With  an  ex- 
perience of  many  years  in  the  teaching  of  English  behind 
us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  publish  such 
a  recommendation  itrbi  et  orhi  is  a  gigantic  blunder.  No 
doubt  there  has  been  too  much  emphasis  laid  in  the 
past  on  eccentricities  of  grammar,  and  a  too  analytic 
dissection  of  phrases  and  sentences  :  but  how  a  pupil 
can  be  expected  to  write  grammatical  English  without 
knowing  grammar,  and  how  to  compose  logical  sentences 
without  knowing  the  proper  methods  of  arrangement, 
we  utterly  fail  to  see.  By  all  means  give  them  good 
models  to  copy,  and  le  them  read  good  literature  with- 
out any  arriere  fensce  about  writing  it  out  again  :  but 
after  all  correctness  of  diction  is  something  which  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  with  a  light  heart. 

In  the  October  number  of  one  of  our  contemporaries 
comment  has  been  made  on  the  large  percentage  of 
illiterates  in  various  parts,  and  especially  in  the  south, 
of  Italy.  But  to  one  who  has  resided  in  the  country 
this  is  explainable.  The  regulations  there  affecting 
education  are  not  enforced  with  sufficient  rigidity. 
It  has  been  evidenced  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the  present, 
that   Italian  legislation  is  excellent — on  paper.     There 


is  no  better  known  Italian  novel  than  Manzoni's  / 
Promessi  Sposi,  and  in  its  opening  pages  particular 
stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  penalties  against  violence 
and  abduction  by  force  were  severe  and  regulated 
minutely,  but  the  authorities  proved  themselves  impo- 
tent when  called  upon  to  enforce  them.  Amongst 
lower-middle  class  ItaHan  families,  those  of  small 
hotel-keepers  for  example,  as  well  as  amongst  the 
peasantry,  the  fisher-folk,  and  the  poor  in  the  cities, 
it  will  often  be  found  that  out  of  a  family  of  four  or 
five  children  all  but  one  go  regularly  to  school.  But 
that  one  is  kept  at  home  and  set  to  some  work  (household 
or  otherwise  according  to  sex)  on  the  ground  that  he 
or  she  has  a  testa  di  legno  (wooden  head)  and  cannot 
learn.  When  so  encouraged  to  shirk  school  training 
the  child  generally  manages  to  do  it,  although  nominally 
there  are  inspectors  who  are  deputed  to  counteract  this. 
Unfortunately,  they  virtually  fail  to  do  it  for  the  most- 
part.  Italy  has  prospered  surprisingly  during  the  last 
seven  years ;  but,  in  the  words  of  the  schoolmaster  who 
would  fain  be  chary  of  praise,  there  is,  as  regards  educa- 
tional methods  at  any  rate,  "  still  plenty  of  room  for 
improvement." 

The  Goldsmiths'  College  at  New  Cross,  which  was 
opened  a  little  time  ago  by  Lord  Rosebery,  has  had  a 
varied  existence.  In  past  time  it  was  used  by  the 
Government  as  a  training-college  for  naval  cadets  r 
but  subsequently  it  has  degenerated  into  a  "  technical 
and  recreative  institute  "  for  young  people.  Now  that 
local  authorities  are  laid  under  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding technical  instruction  for  the  public,  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company  has  handed  over  the  building  with 
four  and  a  half  acres  of  land  to  the  University  of  London, 
who  have  decided  to  turn  it  into  a  training-college  for 
teachers.  It  will  hold  500  students,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  near  future  hostels  may  be  provided  for 
those  who  wish  to  reside  there. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  use  of 
lantern  slides  in  the  teaching  of  geography.  It  will 
interest  those  engaged  in  the  subject  to  know  that 
the  Agent  General  for  Tasmania  is  wilUng  to  lend  slides 
illustrating  that  country  and  its  resources  to  managers 
or  teachers  of  Evening  Continuation  Schools  and 
similar  institutions.  For  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Tasmania  (and  there  must  be  many  such),  a  "  book 
of  the  words  "  will  be  suppHed  in  the  shape  of  a  lecturer's 
pamphlet.  When  we  say  that  the  only  cost  to  the 
borrower  will  be  the  carriage  on  returning  the  slides — 
about  one  shilling — it  will  be  evident  that  there  ought 
not  to  be  any  lack  of  applicants.  Those  who  want  the 
slides  should  apply  to  the  office  of  the  Tasmanian 
Government,  5  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  and  send 
as  many  dates  as  possible  to  choose  from. 

By  the  time  that  this  number  of  School  has  appeared 
an  important  conference  of  the  Association  of  Head 
Mistresses  will  have  been  held,  dealing  with  pressing 
points  in  educational  politics.     The  first  question  down 
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for  discussion  is  the  problem  of  co-education,  which  it 
is  suggested  should  be  adopted  generally  up  to  the  age  of 
ten  years,  with  the  proviso  that  women  should  have 
some  part  in  the  control.  This  proposal,  we  may  take 
it,  will  find  a  ready  alifirmation,  especially  as  some 
such  means  of  economising  teachers  must  be  found 
if  efficiency  is  to  be  maintained  in  rural  districts. 
Other  points,  possibly  more  contentious,  are  to  be 
brought  up,  such  as  the  position  of  the  headmistress 
with  regard  to  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the 
staff.  The  bearing  of  the  new  code  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  education,  and  the  establishment  of 
different  types  of  schools  by  education  authorities,  will 
also  claim  the  attention  of  the  meeting.  Seeing  that  ladies 
form  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  profession, 
their  views  will  necessarily  carry  weight ;  only  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  not  run  counter  to  those  of  the  two 
associations  of  Headmasters.     Quod  di  omen  avertant ! 

Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  possibihty  of 
transporting  schools  into  the  country  by  the  use  of 
portable  buildings.  Such  erections  should  be  light, 
not  too  hot  in  the  summer  nor  too  cold  in  the  winter 
(an  objection  usually  brought  against  corrugated  iron 
sheds),  and  easily  cleaned.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
Doecker  buildings  possess  all  these  attributes ;  and 
though  we  should  hke  to  think  that  our  native  ingenuity 
is  equal  to  producing  as  good  an  article  here,  it  seems 
as  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  abroad  for  it  at  present.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  something  of  the  kind  would  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  Education  Com.mittees  in  our  large 
towns.  Think  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  we  could 
transport  a  school,  for  an  "  airing,"  away  from  a  con- 
gested slum  to  a  breezy  common  by  the  seaside  !  Truly, 
we  get  tired  of  hearing  Germany  always  quoted  as  the 
exemplar  in  everything  educational ;  but  the  fact  remains 
that  this  experiment  has  been  tried  already  in  that 
country.     \Nhy  do  we  lag  behind  ? 

The  examinations  for  entrance  scholarships,  exhibi- 
tions, and  sizarships  for  students  intending  to  commence 
residence  at  Cambridge  in  October,  1906,  will  commence 
at  the  following  Colleges  on  December  5  :  there  will  be  a 
combined  examination  at  Trinity,  Clare,  Trinity  Hall, 
Peterhouse,  and  Sidney  Sussex,  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation being  mathematics,  classics,  natural  science, 
history.  At  Trinity  proficiency  in  moral  science  may  be 
rewarded.  The  examination  will  be  held  simultaneously 
at  each  College.  A  candidate  at  one  College  will,  if  he 
desires,  be  regarded  as  competing  in  any  or  all  of  the 
Colleges  above  mentioned.  A  combination,  consisting 
of  Pembroke,  Gonville  and  Caius,  King's,  Jesus,  Christ's, 
St.  John's,  and  Emmanuel,  will  also  hold  an  examina- 
tion, commencing  on  December  5,  when  entrance  scholar- 
ships for  proficiency  in  mathematics,  classics,  and  natural 
sciences  will  be  offered  at  each  College  in  the  group.  At 
Gon\nlle  and  Caius,  King's,  Jesus,  St.  John's,  and  Em- 
manuel the  subject  of  history  is  included  ;  at  Caius, 
King's,  St.  John's,  Christ's,  modern  languages  ;  while 
at  Caius  and  St.  John's  Hebrew  is  a  subject  for  which  a 
.scholarship    or    an    exhibition    may    be    awarded.     In- 


tending candidates  can  obtain,  on  application  to  the 
tutors  of  the  various  Colleges,  full  particulars,  with 
forms  of  apphcation  for  admission.  For  particulars  at 
Sidney  Sussex,  Caius,  Emmanuel,  applications  should  be 
sent  to  the  Masters  of  those  Colleges  without  delay. 
Candidates  for  scholarships  must  be  under  nineteen 
years  of  age,  but  there  is  no  age  limit  for  exhibitions  or 
sizarships.  Applications  must  reach  the  tutors  not 
later  than  November  28. 

Emm.^n'UEL  College  announce  that  a  studentship  of  the 
annual  value  of  £150  will  be  offered  for  encouragement 
in  research  in  any  branch  of  study  recognised  by  the 
University,  open  to  graduates  of  the  University  whose- 
age  does  not  exceed  twenty-eight  on  January  i,  1906. 
It  will  be  tenable  in  the  first  instance  for  one  year,  but 
the  student  may  be  re-elected  for  a  second  period  of  one 
year,  the  studentship  not  to  be  tenable  with  a  fellowship 
or  any  similar  studentship.  The  latest  date  for  receiving 
apphcations  is  November  20.  The  student  elected  is 
not  required  to  become  a  member  of  Emmanuel  College. 

Co-ORDix.\Tiox  is  a  blessed  word,  but  is  not  always 
understanded  of  the  people.  An  example  of  what  it 
means,  however,  has  been  supphed  by  the  Education 
Committee  of  Bradford,  which  has  as  good  a  record  of 
progress  as  any  similar  body  in  the  educational  world. 
Their  system,  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail,  has  been 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  all  institutions  in  the  town  are  now  welded  into 
one  organic  whole,  whereby  the  poorest  child  can.  by 
his  abilities,  make  his  way  from  the  most  elementary 
school  to  the  University.  It  appears  that  the  trans- 
ference of  the  old  existing  schools  and  technical  in- 
stitutes to  the  present  authority  has  been  made  without 
any  friction  :  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  usually  the 
rock  upon  which  a  co-ordination  scheme  splits  ;  and 
not  without  some  reason,  as  long  as  human  nature  is 
what  it  always  has  been. 

Some  anxiety  as  to  the  present  methods  of  education 
is  being  felt  by  those  who  have  charge  of  the  education 
of  girls.  The  chairman  of  the  Bradford  Committee 
expressed  the  opinion  of  many  others  when  he  said 
that  in  the  case  of  the  half-timers  far  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  domestic  sciences  which  form  the 
basis  of  their  equipment  as  future  wives  and  mothers. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  completely  two  opposite- 
points  of  view  ;  yet  it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  majority  of  our  young  girls  will  need  training 
in  home  management,  whereas  some  of  them  may  not. 
Therefore,  all  should  have  some  instruction  of  this 
kind,  which  is  sure  to  result  in  happier  households, 
healthier  children,  and  more  wholesome  lives.  A  man 
who  has  a  wife  who  makes  his  home  attractive  is  less, 
likely  to  patronise  the  street  corner  or  the  public-house. 

Correction. — In  the  paper  on  "Half  Hours  with  the 
Classics "  in  the  August  number  of  School,  the  name 
of  the  book  from  which  the  quotation  was  taken  ought  to- 
read,  A  Book  of  Jousts  (not  Toasts). 
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Our  Leaders 
XXIII.- 


-Professor  J.  Adams 


There  is  no  English  book  on  education  that  in  any 
important  respect  resembles  Adams's  Herbartian 
Psychology.  Here  and  there  in  reading  Thring's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  one  is  reminded 
of  the  sparkle  of  the  later  book ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
this  work  stands  alone — alone  in  its  freshness,  its 
inimitable  humour,  its  interest.  Riglit  and  fitting, 
surely,  that  the  best  English  work  on  Herbartianism 
— the  gospel  of  "  Interest  " — should  itself  exemplify 
this  quality.  Few  would  have  suspected  as  much 
from  the  title. 

Where  does  English  educational  thought  stand  ? 
In  Frobelian  works  we  are  assured  that  education 
should  be  "passive"  ;  in  the  Herbartian  Psychology, 
in  the  Primer  of  Teaching,  and  in  others  of  Professor 
Adams's  productions,  we  are  told  that  the  teacher 
has  to  "  supply  ideas  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
the  proper  order,  so  as  to  build  up  gradually  just 
the  sort  of  mind  he  wishes  the  pupil  to  have." 
While  the  Frobelians  would  dri\e  us  to  the  study 
of    the    child's    mind-core — mysterious,    almost    in- 


accessible— Professor  Adams  teUs  us  that  "  ideas 
seem  to  exercise  a  power  that  is  independent  of 
the  mind.  .  .  .  Ideas  enter  the  mind  in  spite  of  us. 
...  The  kind  of  apperception  masses  in  the  mind 
really  determines  what  kind  of  mind  it  is.  .  .  . 
The  mind,  as  we  usually  understand  it,  is  really 
formed  by  the  teacher  who  introduces  the  ideas." 
\Miile  the  di\-ine  individuality  of  the  child,  the 
distinctive  endowments  of  its  nature,  call  forth 
the  worship  of  the  one  party,  Professor  Adams 
assures  us  that  "  the  best  philosophical  blend  for 
the  use  of  the  practical  teacher  "  is  "  a  combination 
of  the  Carlylean  doctrine  of  the  convertibility  of 
genius  and  the  Herbartian  doctrine  of  mind  or 
soul  building  "  :  neither  doctrine  bears  any  obvious 
resemblance  to  the  Frobelian. 

Where,  then,  do  we  stand  ?  Is  this  Herbartian 
stress  upon  the  material  element  in  thought,  upon 
mind-content,  upon  ideas,  more  true  to  facts  than 
the  Frobelian  stress  upon  the  plant-like  nature  of 
man's  unfolding  soul  ?  It  is  hard  to  say  :  probably 
both  views  are  true  ;  the  one  is  complement  to  the 
other.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Herbartian  doctrine  when  regarded  as 
a  message  to  teachers  of  children  above  the  age  of 
infancy.  Herbartianism  stands  close  to  common 
sense;  the  teacher  is  a  teacher  and  not  a  "gar- 
dener "  ;  he  "  knows  his  aim."  Even  its  enemies 
admit  the  plausibility  and  fascination  and  directness 
and  precision  of  the  Herbartian  categories. 

Certain  aspects  of  Herbartian  doctrine  have  been 
treated  by  Professor  Adams  in  a  way  that  is  final, 
classical,  complete.  Such  is  his  exposure  of  the 
"  formal  education  "  fallacy.  Much  of  his  detailed 
treatment  of  educational  methods  is  logically  based  on 
Herbartian  psychology ;  but  in  some  places  we  miss 
the  Herbartian  sound.  Our  writer  does  not  begin, 
as  Herbart  began,  with  a  definition  of  the  "aim" 
of  education.  At  times  we  forget,  as  we  read  some 
luminous  or  coruscating  exposition  of  apperception 
or  interest,  that  the  whirring  psychical  mecha- 
nism under  discussion  is  significant  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  product,  and  one  product  only  :  "  the 
one  and  the  sole  aim  of  education  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word  '  morality.'  "     It  would  be  false  to 
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sa\-  that  this  aspect  of  things  is  ignored  b}'  our 
author,  but  he  certainlj-  does  not  place  it  in  the 
central  position  which  it  assumes  in  other  Herbartian 
works. 

Most  English  teachers  have  probably  obtained 
their  familiarity  \\'ith  Herbartianism  from  Professor 
Adams's  pages.  It  is  fortunate  that  his  books 
e.Kists.  Education  is  "  proverbially  a  dull  subject  "  : 
it  is  dull  no  longer  when  this  author  treats  of  it. 
The  world  owes  him  a  debt.  But  debtors  are  not 
alwa3-s  grateful,  and  there  are  some  of  us  who,  in 
view  of  the  poverty  and  stodginess  of  modem 
educational  thought,  feel  inclined  not  so  much  to 
thank  him  for  what  he  has  done,  as  to  follow  the 
example  of  Oliver  Twist  and  "  ask  for  more." 


Eno-hsh    Books   read   bv 
Swedish    Unnersitv   Students 

Bv  C.  S.  Fearenside,  M.A. 

•■  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  come  into  contact  with 
educated  persons  of  another  countrj"  without  being 
struck  by  the  considerable  and  interesting  differences  in 
the  appraisement  of  authors  in  their  own  country  and 
abroad."  This  thought  has  suggested  two  comple- 
mentary articles  dealing  respectively  with  the  English 
books  chosen  by  Swedish  teachers  for  school  use  and 
with  the  English  books  chosen  by  Swedish  University 
students  for  their  own  use.  The  former  article,  consisting 
in  the  juxtaposition  of  two  Usts  of  books  (one  containing 
the  English  books  suggested  to  secondary  schools  by  the 
English  Board  of  Education,  the  other  enumerating  the 
English  books  chiefly  read  in  Swedish  schools),  is  princi- 
pally interesting  to  Continental  teachers  of  English,  and 
has  therefore  been  printed  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Skandiiiavisk  Mdfiadsrevy  for  Undervisning  i  De  Tre 
Hufvudspraken — a  trilingual  magazine  intended  mainly 
for  Continental  readers.  The  latter  article  seems  to  me 
more  likely  to  be  suggestive  to  British  than  to  non- 
British  teachers  and  students — that  is,  to  persons  to 
whom  English  language  and  hterature  is  "  native."  not 
"  foreign."  The  two  articles,  though  quite  independent 
of  one  another,  can  yet  be  regaided  as  mutually  comple- 
mentar\,-,  because  the  student  is  influenced  in  his  choice 
of  books  by  what  he  has  read  at  school,  and  again,  the 
teacher  is  influenced  in  his  selection  by  what  he  has 
read  as  a  student.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
huge  preponderance  of  Dickens  in  Swedish  school-texts 
is  mainly  due  to  the  older  teachers,  with  whom  the 
selection  of  school-books  naturally  lies. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  the  origins  and  bearing  of  the 


appended  table.  It  is  the  digest  of  a  number  of  lists  of 
"  English  books  read,"  drawn  up  for  me  by  some  of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  students  who  have  passed  through  my 
hands  as  English  Lektor  at  Lund  L"niversity  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  As  I  have  no  authorit}"  to 
exact  such  returns,  they  are  free-will  offerings  from 
onl3'  the  keener  members  of  my  classes  ;  and  thus  they 
are  necessarily  incomplete.  That  is  to  sa\',  I  beheve 
that  detailed  scientific  inquiry  baised  on  e^'idence 
extracted  on  oath  would  not  depose  Shakspere  from 
first  place  as  the  English  author  chiefly  studied  in 
Sweden,  but  it  might,  and  probably  would,  involve  many 
alterations  lower  down  the  list ;  for  instance,  we  might 
no  longer  find  Milton  running  in  harness  with  Messrs. 
Anthony  Hope,  Rider  Haggard,  and  ^lark  Twain. 
Strictly  speaking,  therefore,  my  table  is  not  quite  truly 
representative  of  what  it  purports  to  represent  (which  is 
a  not  uncommon  characteristic  of  representatives  and 
representations)  ;  it  does  not  reaUy  show  "  what 
Swedish  University  students  read,"  but  what  some 
students  at  one  of  the  Swedish  Universities  have  read. 

Now  something  must  be  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
lists  on  which  the  tabular  summary  is  based.  They 
consist  exclusively  of  modem  or  new  English  books 
which  are  read  by  philological  students  for  their  first 
Arts  examination — the  FO.  Kand.  or  B.A.  examination. 
Such  students  are  expected  to  read  between  6000  and 
10.000  pages  in  each  language  that  they  take  (Tauchnitz 
measurements),  according  to  the  class  at  which  they 
aim  in  their  examination  ;  and  it  so  happens  that, 
chiefly  owing  to  changes  and  vacancies  in  the  pro- 
fessorate during  recent  years,  the  choice  of  EngHsh 
books  has  been  very  largely  left  to  the  students  them- 
selves. A  few  authors — Shakspere,  Milton.  Goldsmith, 
and  Macaulay — are  all  but  obligatory  :  but  with  these 
exceptions,  students  p>ossess  almost  complete  Ubertj'  of 
choice.  This  Uberty  max  be  influenced  b\-  reports  as  to 
what  the  acting  professor  in  English  Ukes  or  dishkes, 
by  recommendations  from  older  students,  and  even  by 
almost  accidental  acquisitions  of  books  by  purchase  or 
gift  :  but  on  the  whole  the  chief  considerations  which 
dictate  the  choice  of  books  appear  to  be  their  reputa- 
tions either  as  masterpieces  or  as  entertainments. 
The  latter  is  very  naturally  an  important  point,  for 
the  later  and  more  serious  parts  of  the  English  course 
consist  in  the  study  of  early  and  middle  English  texts^ 
whose  value  and  interest  are  rather  linguistic  than 
literary.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  think  the  hsts  show 
pretty  trul\-  what  Enghsh  books  app>eal  most  to  the 
taste  of  the  average  Swedish  student  :  however  much 
influenced  by  tradition,  by  belief  as  to  what  wfll  "  pay," 
he  can  and  does  make  his  choice  turn  largely  on  the 
probable  amount  of  enjo\"ment  to  be  obtained  from  the 
txDoks  selected. 

As  a  rule,  each  student  reads  about  thirty  English 
books,  of  which  over  two-thirds  are  fiction,  while  the 
remaining  ten  are  pretty  evenly  divided  between 
plays  (chiefly  Shakspere).  poetry,  and  non-fictional 
prose.  The  balance  is  partly  redressed  in  favour  of  the 
last  two  classes  by  means  of  anthologies  in  prose  and 
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verse,  which  are  almost  ignored  in  my  retm-ns.  Alto- 
gether, anthologies  apart,  my  lists  contain  the  names  of 
eighty-four  authors  and  215  works  ;  but  the  latter  may 
contain  doublets,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  using  differ- 
ent names  for  volumes  including  collections  of  essays, 
stories,  or  poems. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  authors  belong  to 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  more  than  twice  as  many 
belong  to  the  latter  half  of  that  century  as  to  the  earlier 
half.  The  difference  in  perspective  between  the  Swedish 
student  and  the  British  historian  of  English  literature 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance  if  we  set  down  the  number  of 
English  authors  read  by  Swedish  students  in  each  of  the 
three  equal  volumes  of  Chambers's  Cydopcedia  of  English 
Literature  : 

Vol.  i.,  to  about  1700  :  Three  authors — Shakspere, 

Milton,  Bunyan. 
Vol.  ii.,  eighteenth  century  :  Four  authors — Swift, 

Pope,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan. 
Vol.    iii.,     nineteenth    century :      Seventy  -  seven 
authors. 

Now  the  table  shows  clearly  enough  which  authors 
and  works  are  most  commonly  read  in  Sweden  :  and  it 
cannot  fail,  I  think,  to  be  both  interesting  and  suggestive 
to  British  readers  to  see  a  kind  of  book  race  which  results 
in  a  "  dead  heat  "  between  A  Christmas  Carol,  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  and  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night. 
(It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  this  is  a  handicap  race  : 
these  three  books  having  received  a  start  by  being 
commonly  read  in  Swedish  schools — where  clearly 
Shakspere  and  Milton  would  be  out  of  place.)  But 
various  points  not  shown  in  the  table  are  hardly  less 
interesting  and  important.  Let  me  briefly  enumerate 
a  few  of  these  things  not  seen  : 

(i)  Names  not  found  at  all  in  my  Lists  (novelists 
only)  :  Such  early  novelists  as  Defoe,  Smollett,  Fielding, 
and  Miss  Austen  ;  and  such  modern  "  literary  "  novelists 
as  J.  M.  Barrie,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Neil  Munro,  and  A.  T. 
Ouiller-Couch.  The  names  of  George  Meredith  and 
Thomas  Hardy  appear  once,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  solitary 
student  who  has  tried  these  authors  did  so  at  my  own 
suggestion,  and  appears  to  have  been  thereby  tempted 
rather  to  "  cut  "  than  to  "  come  again."  Such  modern 
poets  as  Matthew  Arnold,  Robert  Browning,  and  William 
Morris  are  known  by  means  of  anthologies  ;  and  this,  too, 
is  the  case  with  such  older  names  as  Keats  and  Words- 
worth. It  is  interesting,  however,  to  notice  that  none 
of  my  public  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  buy,  apart 
from  anthologies,  the  works  of  Coleridge  or  Wordsworth 
(as  they  have  in  the  case  of  Byron,  Tennyson,  and  even 
Shelley)  ;  that  Scott,  as  a  poet,  is  altogether  absent 
from  my  lists  ;  and  that  very  few  of  my  readers  have 
been  tempted  to  go  beyond  the  first  volume  of  Tennyson 
in  the  Tauchnitz  Series  (containing  Idylls  of  the  King  and 
Maud). 

(2)  Names  appearing  but  Once  :  Thirty-two  authors, 
including  three  poets  (Pope,  Shelley,  and  E.  B.  Brown- 
ing), three  prose-writers  (De  Quincey,  Freeman,  and  C. 
Lowe),  and  a  number  of  novelists  such  as  Ainsworth, 
Grant  Allen,  Fenimore  Cooper,  Disraeli,  Gunter,  Hardy, 


Hawthorne,    C.    Kingsley,    Meredith,    Merriman,    Mrs. 
Oliphant,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

(3)  Names  appearing  but  Tit'ice  :  Thirteen — viz.,  F. 
Anstey,  Besant,  Bunyan,  Corelli,  Cummins,  Hazlitt, 
Massey,  Norris,  Swinburne,  Weyman,  Wilde,  Winter, 
Yonge.  [I  feel  sure  that  this  grouping  is  highly  mis- 
leading. The  novels  of  Miss  Corelli  and  Miss  Yonge  are 
much  more  widely  read  than  this  would  show  ;  and  I 
know  for  certain  that  C.  Massey's  In  the  Struggle  for  Life 
and  Oscar  Wilde's  Happy  Prince  have  been  specially 
published  for  use  in  Swedish  schools,  and  have  been 
extensively  adopted.] 

(4)  Names  appearing  but  Thrice  :  Si.K — viz.,  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  Bret  Harte,  Dean  Swift,  H.  G.  Wells,  Miss 
Wetherell,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  [Here  again  the 
unexplained  figures  are  misleading  ;  each  of  the  last 
three  names  appears  here  because  in  each  case  one 
reader  has  read  three  works  of  the  author  named.] 

(5)  Names  appearing  Four  Times  :  Five — viz.,  Char- 
lotte Bronte,  Carlyle  (his  life  of  Schiller  being  the 
favourite,  apparently  because  of  the  recent  centenary). 
Mrs.  Craik,  Edna  Lyall  (one  reader  only),  and  Anthony 
Trollope  (who  is  represented  not  by  Barchester  Towers, 
but  by  The  Mistletoe  Bough). 

(6)  Names  appearing  Five  Times  :  Three — viz.. 
Hall  Caine  (especially  The  Christian),  Lord  Lytton 
(whose  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  might  be  placed  in  Class  F 
below),  and  Sheridan  (whose  Rivals  wins  more  suffrages 
than  the  School  for  Scandal). 

Authors'  names  appearing  more  than  five  times  in  my 
lists  are  taken  into  account  in  the  appended  table, 
doncerning  which  a  few  explanatory  i"emarks  appear 
cesirable.  First  of  all,  we  are  here  dealing  only  with 
English  books  read  in  English  ;  and  therefore  it  would 
be  most  unfair  to  consider  the  table  as  setting  forth 
"  the  popularity  of  English  authors."  Many  of  the 
most  popular  *  English  authors  are  read  in  translations, 
e.g.,  Defoe,  Scott,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Hall  Caine,  Marie 
Corelli,  and  Stanley  Weyman  ;  and  so,  too,  apparently, 
are  some  of  the  most  popular  works  of  some  of  the  more 
esoteric  authors,  e.g.,  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  does 
not  appear  in  my  lists,  though  there  exists  an  abridged 
edition  specially  prepared  for  Swedish  schools.  Then, 
again,  I  have  some  reason  to  believe  that  historical 
novels,  being  necessarily  written  in  an  artificial  language, 

*  The  English  authors  mostly  read  in  Sweden  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  order  by  a  Swedish  friend  in  whose  carefulness 
and  knowledge  I  have  much  confidence  :  Scott,  Dickens,  G.  Ehot, 
Rudyard  Kipling.  Marryat,  Stanley  \^'eyman,  B.  Harraden,  Hall 
Caine,  J.  K.  Jerome,  Marie  Corelli,  Hodgson  Burnett,  Conan 
Doyle,  Rider  Ha,ggard,  Louise  Alcott,  Anstey.  Stevenson,  Ouida. 
"  Tennvson  and  Wilde,"  adds  my  informant,  "  are  read  chiefly  by 
the  educated  classes  ;  and  Ruskin  is,  I  fear,  less  well-known  than 
he  deserves  to  be,  but  I  should  say  Drummond  is  fairly  well- 
known."  This  little  list,  which  is  quite  unpremeditated  and  in- 
dependent of  my  own,  may  profitably  be  compared  with  the 
appended  table.  It  represents  not  the  books  which  a  few  students 
have  actually  read  in  English,  but  the  English  authors  which  a 
competent  observer  regards  as  most  generally  known  in  Sweden — 
both  inside  and  outside  academical  circles. 
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are  by  preference  read  in  translations  ;  and  I  fancy  that 
the  language  difficulty  also  explains  why  Ivanhoe  alone 
receives  as  many  votes  as  all  the  more  distinctive 
Scottish  books  of  the  author  put  together.  I  am  told 
that  great  length  prejudices  the  Swedish  student  against 
books  ;  and  I  have  heard  this  objection  alleged  against 
books  so  diverse  as  Adam  Bede,  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth,  Micah  Clarke,  and  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand  may  be  cited  the  fact 
that  some  of  our  most  notable  writers  of  short  stories  are 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  at  any  rate  in  that  capacity 
— e.g.,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Thomas  Hardv,  Hawthorne. 
QuUler-Couch,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  M.  E.  Wilkins. 

Finally,  few  students  seem  to  care  to  venture  on  the 
newest  authors  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  my  lists  contain 
no  author  with  a  reputation  less  than  ten  years  old — 


with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  And 
though  several  of  the  older  American  writers  are  estab- 
lished favourites  (my  question,  "  Who  is  your  favourite 
English  poet  ?  "  usually  elicits  the  reply,  "  Poe  "  !),  the 
younger  Americans — even  the  "  best-selling  "  ones — 
seem  entirely  unknown.  But  the  same  may  be  said  of 
writers  from  the  "  colonial  fringes "  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  the  solitary  exception — if  it  be  an  excep- 
tion— of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  and  even  he  is  anathema- 
tised because  his  speech,  like  that  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, is  "  heavy  with  the  flowers  of  the  vernacular." 

I  should  be  much  obliged  if  other  investigators  into  this 
subject  would  compare  their  results  with  mine  ;  for  I  feel 
strongly  that  the  books  which  people  do  read  are  quite 
as  important  educationally  as  those  which  they  "  ought 
to  read." 


ENGLISH  BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS  CHIEFLY  READ. 


Order 

Number 

Times 

Times 
Read. 

Order 

OF  Pre- 

Author. 

ofWorks 

PER 

Principal  Work. 

OF  Pre- 

ference. 

Read. 

1000. 

ference. 

I 

Shakspere        .... 

9 

86 

Merchant  of  Venice     . 

19 

B 

2 

Dickens  . 

7 

67 

Christmas  Carol 

21 

A 

3 

Kipling  . 

9 

48 

First  Jungle  Book  . 

17 

C 

4- 

Marryat . 

6 

36 

Children  of  the  New  Forest 

17 

C 

5 

George  Eliot   . 

5 

i6 

Silas  Marner    .... 

14 

D 

6 

Mrs.H.  Burnett 

3 

36 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy 

21 

A 

7 

Macaulay 

6 

31 

Biographical  Essays 

10 

F 

8 

Conan  Doyle  . 

5 

29 

Sherlock  Holmes 

14 

D 

9 

Ouida     .  ' 

5 

29 

Pipistrello        .... 

12 

E 

lO 

Byron     . 

7 

26 

Childe  Harold 

7 

G 

1 1 

Harraden 

3 

26 

Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night    . 

21 

A 

12 

Scott 

6 

24 

Ivanhoe.          .... 

12 

F 

13 

Poe 

2 

24 

Poems  ami  Essays  . 

17 

C 

14 

Jerome  . 

6 

24 

Three  IMen  in  a  Boat 

10 

F 

15 

Stevenson 

5 

24 

New  Arabian  Nights 

10 

F 

16 

Tennyson 

5 

22 

Idylls  and  ilaud 

7 

G 

'7 

Longfellow- 

5 

22 

Evangeline  and  Hiaw  atha 

7 

G 

18 

Thackeray 

4 

22 

Vanity  Fair     .... 

14 

D 

19 

W.  Irving 

3 

22 

Sketch  Book    .... 

17 

C 

20 

Goldsmith 

2 

22 

Vicar  of  Wakefield      .          .     , 

19 

B 

21 

Haggard 

5 

19 

She 

7 

G 

22 

Mark  Twain    . 

4 

19 

Tom  Sawyer   .... 

10 

F 

23 

Anthony  Hope- 

3 

19 

Prisoner  of  Zenda    . 

12 

F 

24 

Milton    . 

I 

19 

Paradise  Lost 

19 

B 

2^ 

F.  Montgomery 

3 

14 

Misunderstood 

10 

F 

Principal  authors         .           .           .      iiq 

746 

Principal  works  .... 

344 

Minor  authors     ....        96 

254 

]\Iinor  works         .          .          .          . 

656 

Note  on  the  Table. — In  the  second  column  the  authors  who  have  written  more  than  five  attractive  works  are  distinguished  by 
heavy  type  (Stevenson  might  with  truth  be  substituted  for  Macaulay.  as  the  latter's  Warren  Hastings  appears  as  a  separate 
title,  and  Stevenson's  Treasure  Island  is  misleadingly  absent  from  my  list).  In  the  fifth  column  the  three  most  popular  groups  are 
marked  by  distinctive  type — clarendon,  capitals,  and  italics  respectively.  In  the  "  Times  Read  "  columns  the  figures  given 
mean  that,  out  of  every  1000  English  books  read  in  Sweden,  86  are  by  Shakspere  and  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  read  19  times — 
and  so  on. 
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Intermediate  Education  in 
Ireland 

By  an   Ulsterman 

Six  j^ears  ago  the  Intermediate  Commissioners  formu- 
lated a  revised  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education  in  Ireland,  and  a  year  later  the  necessary 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
new  rules  been  promulgated  than  it  was  found  that 
some  were  quite  unworkable.  One  after  another 
most  of  the  great  reforms  have  been  quietly  abandoned. 
The  result  is  that  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
old  system  are  retained  and  a  few  new  ones  superadded. 
Every  year  sees  more  tinkering  at  the  regulations,  with 
the  bad  effect  to  be  expected  from  this  want  of  con- 
tinuity. With  the  adoption  of  the  new  scheme  the 
publication  of  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates 
at  the  annual  examinations  was  discontinued.  It  was 
explained  that  this  was  done  with  the  object  of  prevent- 
ing the  "  undue  competition "  that  existed  between 
Irish  schools.  In  several  quarters  this  was  understood 
as  a  euphemistic  allusion  to  the  discreditable  practice 
of  touting  for  promising  pupils,  carried  on  by  the  heads 
of  certain  establishments.  This  year,  however,  has  seen 
a  partial  restoration  of  the  former  practice,  for  the 
honour  prize,  and  exhibition  lists  were  published  early 
in  September.  Certain  reasons  were  assigned  for  the 
change,  but  even  a  superficial  consideration  shows  that 
they  are  hardly  adequate  ;  for  the  same  objects  might 
have  been  secured  by  other  methods. 

Some  of  the  most  damaging  criticism  directed  against 
the  old  system  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  subjects  of  great 
practical  importance  by  intermediate  schools.  The 
new  regulations  do  not  seem  calculated  to  remedy  this 
defect.  For  years  there  have  been  loud  complaints 
about  the  deficient  knowledge  of  arithmetic  among  pupils 
attending  secondary  schools.  A  subject  of  such  prime 
utility  should  be  obligatory  in  every  scholastic  curricu- 
lum. Nevertheless,  under  the  revised  programme  it  is 
not  compulsory  except  in  the  mathematical  course. 
In  arithmetic  no  medal  is  given  for  first  place,  no  honours 
are  obtainable,  and  proficiency  does  not  help  to  secure 
a  prize  or  exhibition.  These  provisions  are  not  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  study  of  the  subject.  A  knowledge  of 
geography  and  of  the  history  of  one's  own  country 
might  surely  be  considered  indispensable  by  even  the 
least  exacting  educationists  ;  yet  in  every  grade  and  in 
every  course  these  subjects  are  merely  optional. 

What  is  called  the  modern  literary  course  has  been 
constituted  for  those  who  wish  to  give  special  attention 
to  modern  languages.  Unfortunately  this  partial  recog- 
niti(m  of  their  importance  has  been  marred  by  a  piece 
of  hopeless  ineptitude.  There  are  two  divisions  in  the 
modern  literary  course,  and  in  one  of  these  Irish  is  com- 
pulsory. Sensible  people  will  feel  that  the  educational 
value  of  Irish  would  have  been  amply  recognised  by 
including  it  among  the  optional  subjects.  Moreover, 
nothing  is  gained  by  closing  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that. 


while  all  are  not  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  in  certain 
cases  the  clamour  for  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of 
Irish  comes  from  those  who  are  trying  to  exploit  it  for 
the  furtherance  of  their  political  schemes. 

When  introducing  their  new  scheme  the  Commissioners 
expressed  most  commendable  anxiety  on  the  subject 
of  over  pressure,  and  stated  that  the  new  rules  were 
intended  to  guard  against  this  danger.  These  excellent 
intentions,  however,  have  been  frustrated  by  prepos- 
terous requirements  with  regard  to  experimental  science. 
In  this  subject  a  two  years'  preliminary  course  is  now 
compulsory  for  all  students  except  those  taking  the 
classical  course.  To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  Instruction  a  large  expenditure 
on  laboratory  equipment  is  necessary  ;  elaborate  regu- 
lations must  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  teaching 
arrangements  ;  the  school  time-table  must  be  submitted 
for  approval ;  and  an  utterly  excessive  amount  of  time 
must  be  given  to  the  subject.  In  the  case  of  girls  there 
is  an  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  modification  of  this 
cast-iron  regulation.  As  might  be  expected,  the  danger 
of  over  pressure  has  been  considerably  increased,  while 
the  time  devoted  to  more  important  subjects  must  be 
further  curtailed. 

If  the  interests  involved  were  not  so  serious  the  eccen- 
tricities of  such  a  scheme  of  secondary  education  would 
be  ludicrous.  One  is  forced  to  conclude  that  the  Inter- 
mediate Commissioners  consider  experimental  science 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other  subject.  If  school 
years  could  be  indefinitely  prolonged  the  foregoing 
regulations  might  be  less  objectionable.  Even  then  the 
Commissioners  require  this  subject  to  be  studied  at  the 
least  suitable  age,  for  a  course  of  experimental  physics 
and  chemistry  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  middle- 
and  senior-grade  students  than  to  those  in  the  lower 
grades.  For  the  majority  of  boys,  who  will  not  remain 
at  school  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  the  five  or  six  hours 
a  week  demanded  for  experimental  science  might  be 
devoted  to  other  studies  that  would  prove  of  immense 
value  in  their  subsequent  career.  Perhaps  one  may  be 
pardoned  for  doubting  the  wisdom  of  a  system  that 
educates  every  boy  as  if  he  was  to  become  a  pharma- 
ceutical chemist.  Most  of  those  in  Irish  secondary 
schools  will  be  better  employed  in  acquiring  some  facility 
of  expression  in  their  mother  tongue,  proficiency  in 
arithmetic,  and  some  knowledge  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics, and  French  or  German.  To  forego  these  for 
the  sake  of  a  laboratory  course  in  ph\-sics  and  chemistry 
is  worse  than  expensive  futility. 

But  there  is  a  further  consideration.  In  large  institu- 
tions the  cost  of  equipment  is  a  heavy  tax,  in  small 
schools  it  is  an  intolerable  burden.  Furthermore,  the 
teaching  arrangements  prescribed  by  the  Technical 
Department  necessitate  additional  expenditure.  If  the 
Commissioners  persist  in  their  present  course  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  the  smaller  Protestant  secondary 
schools  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  will  have  to 
be  closed.  Generally  speaking,  these  schools  have  done 
good  work  in  spite  of  serious  difficulties.  Surely  very 
weighty  reasons  are  required  to  justify  a  pwlicy  that  may 
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ultimately  result  in  transferring  to  Roman  Catholic 
control  all  secondary  education  except  in  Ulster  and  in 
a  few  of  the  larger  towns. 

Do  the  Commissioners  foresee  the  consequences  of 
then-  administration  ?  Perhaps  great  penetration  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  from  an  educational  board  that 
insists  on  experimental  physics  as  supremely  important  ; 
makes  history,  geography,  and  arithmetic  optional 
subjects  ;  provides  a  distinct  prize  and  exhibition  course 
to  encourage  the  study  of  Irish,  and  refuses  to  let  marks 
gained  for  excellence  in  arithmetic  count  towards  any 
reward  whatever. 

German  schools  are  sometimes  cited  by  those  who  wish 
to  defend  the  existing  regulations  with  regard  to  experi- 
mental science.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  produce  the  time-table  of  a  representative 
German  school  where  experimental  science  receives  the 
extravagant  allowance  prescribed  for  ordinary  students 
by  the  Intermediate  Board.  It  is  also  worth  noting  that 
in  German  schools  for  the  earlier  years  the  science 
lessons  deal  with  the  elementary  facts  of  botany  and 
physiology,  while  physics  and  chemistry  are  reserved 
for  more  advanced  classes.  German  education,  at  any 
rate,  is  not  going  to  be  spoiled  by  a  fanatical  devotion 
to  one  kind  of  mental  training.  There  are  certain 
serviceable  acquirements  that  make  for  efficiency  in 
nearly  every  career,  and  Irish  educationists  will  do  well 
to  see  that  these  subjects  are  not  neglected  owing  to 
the  fashionable,  but  not  very  intelligent  prattle  about 
"  scientific  education." 

When  reconstructing  their  system  the  Intermediate 
Commissioners  had  a  great  opportunity.  The  result 
of  their  constructive  work  is  the  sorry  scheme  that  they 
are  administering  to-day.  One  consideration  offers 
a  partial  explanation  of  this  miserable  fiasco.  The 
Commissioners  are  men  eminent  in  law,  in  literature, 
or  in  theology,  but  not  one  member  of  the  Board  has  had 
prolonged  experience  in  teaching  in  an  Irish  secondary 
school.  Perhaps  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  more 
satisfactory  results  from  the  deliberations  of  these 
eminent  and  cultured  theorists. 

Little  need  be  hoped  for  until  the  Board  itself  is  re- 
modelled. The  inclusion  of  some  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  actual  work  of  secondary  education  in  Ireland  is 
imperative,  and  the  addition  of  some  educated  men  of 
business  would  supply  an  element  at  present  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

One  other  matter  deserves  a  word  in  conclusion. 
Those  who  have  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
programme  will  hardly  find  it  a  model  of  concise  and 
lucid  codification.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  the  great  men  at  headquarters  should  occasionally 
find  it  difficult  to  explain  their  own  complicated  enact- 
ments. 


School  Life  in  China 


The  Worcestershire  Education  Committee  has  decided  not  to 
rule  out  ladies  from  competing  with  men  for  positions  of  principal 
teachers  in  their  schools.  As  one  of  the  teachers  expressed 
it,  "The  weaker  sex  should  no  longer  be  handicapped  in  the 
race." 


By  Chun-Wing  Hon 

As  one  would  naturally  expect,  school  life  in  China  is 
very  different  from  what  is  understood  by  that  term 
in  England.  It  is  the  writer's  desire  in  the  following 
lines  to  compare  the  two,  and  to  contrast  them  with  one 
another,  while  refraining  from  giving  expression  to 
his  personal  opinions  as  far  as  possible.  The  reader  is 
invited  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say,  and  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  both  countries. 

Formerly  there  were  no  public  schools  in  China  : 
but  in  recent  years  education  has  made  considerable 
strides,  and  there  are  now  many  in  existence  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  besides  a  university  at  Tientsin. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  getting  children  educated, 
which  is  by  no  means  unknown  at  the  present  day,  was 
to  employ  a  private  tutor,  under  whose  care  would  be 
collected  a  class  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  pupils,  drawn 
from  the  families  of  friends  or  relations  of  the  man  who 
paid  him.  Originally  fathers  taught  one  another's 
sons,  probably  because  Confucius  stated  that  no  father 
can  give  his  son  a  proper  education  :  and  there  is  no 
doubt  much  sense  in  this  view,  because  a  parent's 
love  will  naturally  warp  a  man's  judgment,  and  prevent 
his  dispensing  justice  with  an  even  hand  when  his  son 
is  in  question. 

Be  that  as  it  maj-,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader 
to  get  some  idea  of  the  daily  school  life  of  the  average 
Chinese  boy.  His  education  usually  begins  at  the  age 
of  seven  :  he  is  introduced  to  Confucius  and  to  his  master, 
and  then  his  lessons  begin.  He  has  to  learn  som.ething 
by  heart  (invariably  from  the  "book  for  beginners"), 
which  it  will  be  his  duty  to  repeat  next  morning. 

He  has  to  rise  at  half  past  six,  as  school  begins  at 
seven  :  punctuality  is  considered  an  important  matter, 
and  bad  marks  are  dealt  out  to  those  who  arrive  late. 
He  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  good  mark  must  rise 
early ;  so  on  dark  winter  mornings  the  pupil  may 
be  often  seen  seeking,  like  Diogenes  of  old  with  his 
lantern,  for  a  wise  man. 

As  soon  as  the  master  arrives,  each  pupil  steps  forward 
to  repeat  his  lesson  in  turn.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
class  teaching,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term  :  since 
the  numbers  are  small  the  teacher  is  able  to  give  each 
one  the  benefit  of  his  individual  instruction.  And  this 
is  rendered  more  effective  owing  to  no  two  pupils  doing 
the  same  lessons  :  everybody  must,  therefore,  work  for 
himself,  and  collaboration  is  rendered  impossible. 

When  the  new  boy  has  repeated  the  lesson  w'hich  he 
has  learned,  he  is  directed  to  copy  out  some  new  passages, 
paying  great  attention  to  handwriting.  When  his  studies 
have  made  some  advance  he  is  allowed  to  write 
out  from  memory  some  part  of  the  lesson  which 
he  has  previously  repeated.  On  certain  days  of 
the  week  it  is  the  custom  for  the  teacher  to 
expound  a  page  or  two  of  the  classics  at  this  point : 
but  as  a  general  rule  the  student  would  fill  in  the  rest 
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of  the  time  in  writing  copies,  which  would  occupy  him 
till  twelve  o'clock,  or  dinner  time. 

After  dinner  he  returns,  and  begins  to  learn  his  work 
for  the  next  day.  It  would  astonish  the  English  school- 
boy to  visit  the  "  prep "  room  of  a  Chinese  school  : 
the  boys  there  do  not  prepare  their  work  in  silence, 
but  read  it  aloud  and  repeat  it  over  and  over  again, 
until  it  is  committed  to  memory.  In  the  meantime 
the  master  will  probably  be  looking  over  the  copies 
which  were  written  during  the  morning.  The  concluding 
lesson  mostly  consists  of  an  explanation  of  some  famous 
or  traditional  poetry  ;    and  so  the  day's  work  ends. 

Now  as  to  holidays.  The  Chinese  boy  is  not  nearly 
so  highly  favoured  in  this  respect  as  the  Enghsh  school- 
boy. There  are  three  times  in  the  year  when  he  may 
expect  them— in  April,  August,  and  at  the  New  Year. 
For  him  there  is  no  Sunday— no  day  of  rest— and  even 
in  the  very  hottest  period  of  the  summer  his  holidays 
are  only  "  halves." 

Why  do  Chinese  boys  work  so  hard  ?  Because 
anybody  who  wishes  to  get  a  degree  must  learn  by 
heart  all  the  six  books  of  the  classics,  and  be  ready  to 
reproduce  all  the  important  portions  of  them  in  his 
examination.  A  single  sentence  may  be  picked  out 
of  any  one  of  these  books,  which  will  have  to 
serve  him  for  a  text  on  which  to  hang  his  answer. 
He  must,  if  possible,  give  the  context  of  the  passage, 
say  what  precedes  and  what  follows  it,  and  give  the 
drift  of  the  argument  :  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  memory 
must  have  a  good  deal  of  training.* 

What  amusements  has  the  Chinese  boy  ?  Only  such 
as  he  organises  for  himself  in  company  with  his  friends  : 
schoolmasters  care  for  none  of  these  things.  Their 
business  is  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  not  of  the 
body. 

The  above  remarks  are  based  upon  an  experience  of 
Cantonese  school  life  :  details  may  be  different  in  other 
provinces,  but  the  general  system  is  the  same.  But 
there  are  signs  of  a  different  order  of  things  in  the  future  : 
missionaries  are  founding  English  schools  all  over  the 
country,  and  their  methods  of  teaching  are  based  on 
the  English  model ;  so  the  old  Chinese  school  system 
may  be  altered  very  considerably  before  long. 

*  Since  reading  the  above,  we  learn  that  for  the  future  public 
appointments  in  China  are  not  to  depend  upon  examination.  This 
looks  as  if  the  ancient  Chinese  classics,  which  have  hitherto  formed 
the  sole  basis  of  "  learning  "  for  examination  purposes,  are  doomed. 
—Ed. 


Dr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  (St.  Andrews), 
Ph.D.  (Berlin),  Lecturer  and  Senior  Demonstrator  in  the 
University  of  Birmingham,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the 
Chemical  Department  at  the  Birkbeck  College  in  succession 
to  Dr.  John  E.  Mackenzie,  D.Sc.  (Edinburgh),  Ph.D. 
(Strassbourg),  who  has  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Principal  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Bombay. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Another  School  Story 

Where  is  Larne  ?  This,  we  think,  is  the  question 
which  will  rise  to  the  hps  of  most  readers  of  this  welcome 
book,*  and  we  doubt  if  anything  could  be  a  more  trust- 
worthy test  of  its  reahty.  Why  ?  Because  there  is 
sure  to  be  some  incident  in  its  pages  somewhere  which 
will  make  every  old  public  schoolboy  feel  sure  that  it  is 
his  school  that  is  being  described  :  and  yet  the  local 
colour  is  so  varied  in  hue,  and  the  incidents  described 
so  different  in  character  that  one  necessarily  concludes 
that  it  is  not  a  real  place,  but  a  type. 

Is  it  a  faithful  picture  of  modern  school  life  ?  Yes — 
and  no.  The  descriptive  powers  of  the  author,  which  are 
considerable,  depict  each  phase  of  Hugh  Rendal's 
existence  with  a  fidelity  which  nobody  acquainted  with 
the  life  of  a  school-boy  will  be  likely  to  question.  The 
boys  are  real  boys  ;  the  spirit  of  camaraderie,  miischief, 
idleness,  and  strenuousness — the  unnameable  mixture 
which  goes  to  make  up  that  most  incomprehensible  of  all 
things,  the  public  school — is  all  there.  But  the  diffi- 
culty— which  anybody  who  essays  the  task  must  feel — the 
difficulty  of  portraying  school  life  in  its  duller  moments 
(and  they  are  many)  is  there  too.  The  net  result  is  that 
we  have  presented  to  us  a  series  of  scenes  in  schoolboy 
life,  all  in  their  way  real  enough,  which  may  be  taken 
as  reproductions  of  actual  events  ;  but  which,  when 
totalled  together,  are  not  likely  to  happen  to  a  single 
individual.  And  if  they  did,  they  would  indubitably 
wreck  the  career  of  a  boy  with  twice  the  solidity  of 
character  that  Hugh  Rendal  possesses. 

Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  present  writer  found 
anything  but  sincere  enjoyment  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
There  is  not  a  dull  moment  in  the  whole  of  it,  and  it 
brings  back  the  days  of  youth,  when  the  blood  ran 
quicker  and  enthusiasm  had  not  been  dimmed  by  age. 
with  a  vividness  that  every  old  public  schoolboy  will 
acknowledge  with  gratitude.  The  criticism  is  only  meant 
to  apply  to  one  or  two  odd  impressions  left  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  story. 

What  is  the  moral  of  it  ?  No  school  story  can  be 
interesting  without  a  moral  :  and  in  this  case  it  is  prob- 
ably twofold.  In  the  first  place  we  should  put  the  neces- 
sity for  a  parent  to  choose  well  and  deliberately  before 
he  consigns  the  moulding  of  his  son's  character  to  a 
particular  school  :  and,  secondly,  the  importance  to  a 
boy  of  the  company  he  keeps.  Perhaps  the  first  point 
is  less  often  discussed,  and  therefore  the  more  engross- 
ing of  the  two. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  boys.  What  of  Hugh  Rendal  ? 
Well,  strange  to  say,  he  is  not  an  inspiring  hero  :  Lowden 
is  worth  two  of  him.  In  a  school  remarkable  for  its 
lack  of  internal  discipline  the  latter  not  only  manages 
to  keep  his  own  end  up,  but  makes  a  man  of  Hugh — 
almost  in  spite  of  himself.     It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Gurney 

*  Hugh  Rcnda'.     By  Lionel  Portman.     Alston  Rivers.     6s. 
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has  a  hand  in  this  refomiation,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  usefulness  of  a  master's  wife  recognised  :  too  often 
are  they,  either  bj'  bad  luck  or  bad  management,  "  mis- 
understood "  by  boys  ;  and  such  successes  are  not 
common.  Maice  and  his  crew  are  to  be  found  in  some 
shape  or  form  in  every  school ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  believe  that  public  opinion  is  so  strong  nowadays 
that  a  bully  of  this  species  would  soon  be  made  to  mend 
his  manners.  Bullying  is  now  and  then  tolerated,  but 
only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  justifiable  if  the  object 
is  a  worm  who  will  not  turn  when  trodden  upon,  and 
also  in  the  case  of  sneaks.  But  whatever  a  schoolboj' 
is,  he  is  fair  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
such  a  state  of  affairs  as  is  here  depicted  would  be 
tolerated  long  in  an  average  school.  A  comforting  theory 
which  is  sometimes  held  is  that  a  master  doesn't  know 
of  these  things,  and  that,  if  he  does,  he  must  take  no 
official  notice  of  them.  This,  we  venture  to  say,  is 
rabbish.  A  master  who  does  not  notice  such  iniquities 
is  of  no  use :  if  he  does,  he  ought  to  strike,  and  strike 
hard.  Nothing  is  easier  to  stamp  out  than  bulhdng  : 
and  no  repressi\'e  measure  is  so  likely  to  have  public 
opinion  in  its  favour. 

The  side-lights  on  betting  and  kindred  vices  are  useful 
to  parents.  Probably  few  fathers  ever  dream  of  the 
possibihty  of  such  things  entering  into  the  life  of  the 
public  school.  The  boys  don't  mention  them  at  home, 
one  may  be  sure  ;  so  it  is  seasonable  to  remind  the 
anxious  parent  that  temptations  are  found  inside  the 
walls  of  the  best-regulated  schools  as  well  as  outside. 
And  are  all  the  descriptions  of  cribbing,  vicarious  work, 
insubordination,  rule-breaking,  and  so  forth,  true  to  life  ? 
We  regret  to  say  that  they  are,  though  they  are  here 
depicted  in  their  true  colours,  more  or  less,  and  not 
glorified  as  in  that  most  deplorable  travesty  of  schoolboy 
existence.  Stalky  and  Co.  :  and  moreover,  they  are 
probably  all  heaped  together  to  emphasise  the  wholesale 
reformation  that  can  be  wrought  by  a  really  good  Lead- 
master. 

What  of  the  staff  !  Well,  a  man  who  has  been  a 
schoolmaster  (as  the  present  reviewer  has)  does  not  like 
to  see  the  caricatures  of  assistants  that  usually  disfigure 
the  pages  of  school  stories.  They  are  not  so  bad  here 
as  in  many  books  ;  but  still  they  are  caricatures.  And 
there  is  this  to  be  said.  It  is  a  gigantic  blunder  to 
attribute  the  decadence  or  rise  of  the  tone  of  a  school 
to  the  personal  attributes  of  one  man,  and  that  the  head- 
master. There  are  cases  where  the  genius  of  a  single 
individual  has  made  a  school,  and  many  more  where  the 
incapacity  of  one  man  has  ruined  one  :  but  the  truth 
remains  that  as  in  the  army  the  backbone  is  found  in  the 
non-commissioned  officers,  so  are  the  assistant  masters 
the  mainstay  of  a  school.  And  it  will  be  a  poor  look- 
out when  the  type  is  allowed  to  deteriorate. 

So  much  for  carping  criticism  :  we  have  been  led  into 
digression  more  by  our  interest  in  the  book  than  by 
anything  else.  The  story  is  such  a  good  one  that  boys 
will  read  it  with  avidity,  and  gain  nothing  but  good 
from  it.  The  slang  is  mild  and  inoffensive,  the  moral 
tone  is  good  and  stimulating,  and  the  life  of  the  school- 


boy inside  and  outside  the  class-rooms  is  wonderfully- 
vivid  and  real.  And  the  hero  is  just  enough  of  a  failure 
to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  average  boy,  who  doesn't 
as  a  rule  like  "  plaster  saints,"  nor  does  he  admire 
"  admirable  Crichtons." 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  through  the  mill,  who  have 
started  as  small  boys  and  ended  as  head  of  the  school — 
a  position  that  has  no  equal  on  earth  for  calm  magnifi- 
cence and  solid  importance — are  carried  away  by  the 
end  chapters  of  the  story  :  we  are  there  again  at  school, 
saying  our  good-byes  with  a  nonchalance  that  often 
hurts  when  we  think  of  it  later  ;  and  out  we  go  to  meet 
the  world.  Truly  it  is  a  tantalising  point  at  which  to 
leave  our  hero  :  and  what  better  tribute  can  the  author 
have  ? 

So  much  is  excellent  in  the  description  of  school  doings 
that  it  may  seem  ungracious  to  draw  attention  to  a  little 
slip  ;  but  we  do  so  that  the  author  may  be  able  to  rectify 
it  in  future  editions.  It  is  rather  trying  to  an  old  foot- 
baller to  read  the  stirring  account  of  that  match  and  be 
brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  excitement,  only  to  find  that 
the  wonderful  captain  who  did  so  much  to  win  the  game 
did  his  best  to  "  hurl  it  away  "  on  the  place  kick  !  Why, 
oh !  why,  did  he  bring  the  ball  out  thirty  yards  ? 
"  BlantjTe  makes  no  mistake — as  indeed  he  should 
not  with  the  goal  straight  before  him."  We  wonder  how- 
many  Rugby  footballers  will  endorse  the  first  sentence 
of  this  quotation  ? 

But  this  is  only  a  trifle  after  all.  The  book  is  one  which 
will  interest  and  amuse  boys,  and  we  hope  that  many 
will  read  it.  The  same  spirit  which  evoked  Tom  Brown 
generations  ago  is  alive  still  :   and  long  may  it  continue  ! 


The  Schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  . 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Akin  to  the  trade  schools  of  Holland,  but  upon  a  larger 
scale  and  superior  in  many  respects,  are  the  schools  of 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  Ireland.  This  Order  was 
founded  in  1802  by  Edmond  Rice  in  the  city  of  Water- 
ford.  Its  object  was  "  the  education  of  male  children, 
especially  the  poor,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  The  Brothers  were  bound  always 
to  teach  gratis,  "contenting  themselves  with  the  glorious 
recompence  promised  to  all '  who  instruct  unto  justice.'  " 
They  were  not  in  holy  orders.  Novices  were  subjected 
to  a  severe  preparation  :  none  were  taken  whose  services 
were  necessary  to  their  families,  and  each  of  them, 
before  being  admitted  a  life-member  of  the  Order,  had 
to  undergo  probation  for  eleven  years. 

Six  industrial  schools  for  destitute  or  orphan  children 
are  now  conducted  by  the  Brothers  at  Artane  near 
Dublin,  Tralee,  Carriglea  Park  (co.  Dublin),  Limerick, 
Galway,  and  Letterfrack.  They  are  not  industrial 
schools  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  here 
to  reformatories  for  the  retention  of  criminal  children. 
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although  the  boj's  are  committed  to  them  by  magistrates 
upon  evidence  of  want  of  means  of  subsistence.  The 
taint  of  crime  is  wholly  absent.  In  1899  it  was  feared 
that  this  condition  would  be  altered  by  an  Order  issued 
from  Dublin  Castle  by  Sir  David  Harrel,  but  that  Order 
was  considerably  modified,  and  the  schools  remain  as 
they  were  previously.  No  one  can  visit  any  of  them, 
from  the  vast  institution  at  Artane  to  the  small  school 
at  Letterfrack,  a  tiny  village  in  Connemara,  without 
realising  how  admirably  fitted  they  are  to  serve  as 
models  for  practical  instruction.  One  is  at  once  struck 
with  the  strong  personal  interest  which  the  Brothers 
take  in  the  welfare  of  each  boy,  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  character,  capacity,  and  history.  The 
boys  are  obviously  healthy  and  happy,  while  common- 
sense  distinguishes  every  feature  of  the  organisation. 

The  Artane  school  was  opened  about  1870  with  some 
seventy  pupils  in  an  unpretentious  dwelling-house  with 
a  partially  dilapidated  farmyard.  To-day  the  school 
accommodates  800  pupils,  and  magnificent  buildings 
have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £60,000  and 
£70,000,  subscribed  by  members  of  all  denominations. 
Twenty-two  different  trades  are  taught,  and  practically 
everything  consumed  or  used  is  produced  upon  the 
premises.  In  the  bakery,  for  instance,  on  an  average 
4214  two-lb.  loaves  are  made  every  week  from  flour  ground 
in  the  mill  attached  to  the  bakery,  and  from  wheat 
chiefly  grown  on  the  estate.  The  mill  is  a  three-storey 
one  on  the  roller  sj-stem.  fitted  with  a  pair  of  costly 
silk  machines,  which  turn  out  flour,  sharp,  pollard, 
and  bran.  The  wheat  is  kiln-dried,  ground,  and  as 
completely  dealt  with  as  at  any  mill  in  the  country. 
Similarly,  in  the  dormitories  each  boy  sleeps  on  a 
separate  bed,  the  spring-mattress  and  counterpane  of 
which  are  of  home  manufacture.  And,  as  one  of  the 
Brothers  once  observed  to  me,  if  a  boy  on  being  appren- 
ticed to  a  tailor  or  shoemaker  is  asked  what  he  can  do. 
he  has  only  to  take  off  his  clothes  or  his  boots  and  show 
them.  The  quality  of  the  work  throughout  is  excellent, 
and  specimens  are  always  on  view  for  sale  in  a  large 
exhibition  hall,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  sell  below 
current  trade  prices.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  old  enough, 
his  particular  trade  is  determined  by  his  own  inchnation 
and  aptitude,  and  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  The 
approximate  number  in  each  trade  is  as  follows  :  bakers 
12,  house  carpenters  14,  wheelwrights  12,  cabinet 
makers  14,  painters  8,  harness  makers  20,  blacksmiths 
8,  tinsmiths  16,  shoemakers  45,  tailors  70,  plasterers  3, 
engine-fitters  5,  wire-workers  15,  weavers  g.  printers  4, 
gardeners  10,  farmyard  and  dairying  28,  butchers  2. 
special  training  as  domestic  servants  12,  and  hair- 
dressers 3. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  the  equipment 
throughout  as  complete  as  possible.  The  shop  for  cart- 
and  wheel-wrights  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the 
rest.  The  chief  employment  is  cart-,  van-,  barrow-, 
and  wheel-making,  and  implements  for  general  farm 
work.  There  is  the  usual  machinery — wood-lathes, 
circular  and  patent  hand-saws,  &c. — and  a  new  saw- 
mill has  been  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  type  of 


high-speed,  horizontal  log-sawing  machine  with  self- 
acting  carriage.  This  admirably  designed  machine 
turns  out  a  maximum  of  work  with  a  minimum  of  labour. 
Everything  about  it  is  so  carefully  adjusted  that  any 
boy  of  ordinarj-  mtelligence  can  control  it  and  cut  the 
largest  logs  into  any  desired  scantlings.  One  special 
advantage  is  that  all  shapes  and  sizes  of  crooked  timber 
may  be  cut  with  equal  ease  as  straight  logs.  A  great 
deal  of  timber  can  thus  be  utilised  which  formerly  had 
to  be  converted  into  firewood.  The  shop  itself  is  fur- 
nished with  specimens  of  common  and  rare  woods  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  A  portion  of  each  specimen  is 
polished  and  another  portion  plain,  showing  different 
effects.  A  card  attached  to  each  gives  English  and 
botanical  names  and  derivation,  the  purpose  for  which 
the  wood  is  suited,  the  place  of  origin,  and  whether  the 
tree  it  represents  is  deciduous  or  evergreen. 

The  staff  consists  of  twenty-eight  Brothers,  nine 
assistant  teachers,  and  twenty-eight  experienced  work- 
men, many  of  whom  were  educated  at  the  school.  There 
are  also  eighteen  farm  or  other  labourers  with  over 
forty  boys  in  training,  and  a  professional  gardener  with 
fourteen  apprentices.  The  usual  daily  routine  is  : 
Officers  rise  at  5.15  ;  boys  at  5.30  ;  school  from  6  to  7. 
Seniors  then  go  to  their  various  trades  and  duties ; 
juniors  remain  in  school  till  7.30.  Breakfast,  7.55. 
Inspection  of  the  whole  establishment  .8.45.  Shortly 
after  9  all  distribute  themselves  to  their  occupations 
for  the  day.  Recess  at  11.40.  Trades  resume  12.15. 
Dinner  1.55.  Work  at  trades  till  5,  when  both  seniors 
and  juniors  attend  school.  Supper  and  bed  at  8. 
Opportunity  for  recreation  and  games  is  provided  every 
day.  On  special  days  country  walks  are  taken,  and 
occasionally  a  steamer  is  chartered  or  other  conveyance 
is  hired  to  take  the  boys  to  some  place  of  interest.  In 
addition,  the  school  has  a  playroom  400  ft.  long  by  28  ft. 
broad,  well  ventilated  and  heated  from  a  large  furnace 
at  the  back ;  a  music-hall  100  ft.  by  30  ft.,  where  about 
120  boys,  divided  into  four  bands,  are  taught  instru- 
mental music  ;  and  a  theatre,  the  scenery,  proscenium, 
drop-scenes,  and  general  decoration  of  which  are  the 
work  of  the  boys,  who  give  performances  from  time 
to  time. 

The  small  boys  are  all  taught  in  one  large  room, 
which  can  easily  accommodate  200.  The  arrangements 
here  are  somewhat  original.  There  is  perfect  order, 
although  one  man  only  is  present  to  lift  a  heavy  hand 
printing  machine.  The  children  are  occupied  in  print- 
ing, knitting,  making  caps,  shirts,  and  leather  maps, 
and  in  other  light  work.  They  work  in  pairs,  one  boy 
being  the  foreman  and  the  other  the  workman.  Thus, 
half  the  boys  are  always  engaged  in  teaching  the  other 
half.  As  soon  as  a  boy  is  master  of  what  he  is  learning, 
he  becomes  the  foreman  and  teaches  another  boy. 
while  his  former  foreman  moves  on  to  learn  something 
different.  By  this  method  the  boys  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years  receive  the  most  valuable  and  varied 
hand  and  eye  training. 

About  170  boys  are  discharged  from  Artane  every 
3'ear,and  are  provided  with  situations  in  their  respective 
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trades.  The  demand  lor  these  trained  apprentices  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  supply,  and  employment  is  almost 
always  found  for  them  in  Ireland.  They  are  not  trained 
for  America,  and  rarely  emigrate.  This  year  it  happens 
that  one  is  emigrating  direct  from  the  school.  Arrange- 
ments for  a  boy's  future  are  made  six  months  before 
his  time  actually  expires  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  Brothers,  "  we  know  that  many 
of  these  young  fellows  will  be  apt  to  kick  up  their  heels 
a  little,  like  young  colts,  when  first  they  go  out  into 
the  world,  and  we  like  to  be  able  to  take  the  boys  back 
for  a  month  or  two,  if  there  has  been  trouble  in  their 
first  place,  that  they  may  settle  down,  and  we  may 
provide  for  them  elsewhere."  To  over-estimate  the  self- 
sacrificing  services  which  the  Christian  Brothers  have 
rendered  to  Ireland  would  be  impossible. 


A    Pioneer"  Inspector 
1820 — ^1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 


V 


The  teachers  whose  schools  W.  V.  Griftith  inspected 
will  engage  our  attention  next.  When  his  work  com- 
menced, the  Training  School  at  Kildare  Place,  Dublin, 
had  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and  its  good 
influence  was  apparent. 

"  The  teachers,"  writes  Griffith  in  his  report  for  1827, 
^'  are  of  a  superior  class  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Society  has  raised  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
induced  young  men  of  good  character  and  respectable 
acquirements  to  embrace  it. 

"It  is  not  long  since  the  office  of  schoolmaster  was 
commonly  reserved  for  the  maimed,  I  had  almost  added 
the  imbecile  :  I  have  found  a  teacher  in  a  school  who  had 
all  the  appearance  of  an  idiot  :  upon  remonstrating  with 
the  manager  he  justified  the  appointment  as  a  charity  ; 
but  the  inhumanity  of  providing  for  such  objects  at 
the  expense  of  the  youth  of  a  district  is  now  universally 
acknowledged. 

"  Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  since  I  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  Society  that  I  have  not  met  proofs  of  the 
beneficent  tendency  of  the  Training  School  ;  of  these 
the  change  wrought  in  teachers  who  have  attended  it, 
and  consequently  in  their  schools,  is  too  obvious  to 
require  any  notice  from  me  ;  but  the  Committee  may 
not  be  aware  that  notwithstanding  the  strict  discipline 
to  which  they  are  subject  they  leave  the  Institution 
with  feelings  towards  it  of  great  respect  and  attachment. 

"  Had  they  remained  at  home  the  vague  and  virulent 
attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it  might  have 
disturbed  the  confidence  of  many  of  them,  but  after 
a  residence  of  months  in  the  very  habitation  of  the 
Society  (if  I  may  so  speak)  they  are  not  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  stream  from  so  pure  a  source  can  be  foul  or 
poisonous. 

"  They  are  allowed  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment 


and  become  steadfast  adherents.  Nor  does  the  good 
effect  of  this  rest  here.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  they 
would  endeavour  to  impress  their  own  opinions  and 
feelings  upon  their  associates,  in  other  words  upon  the 
people  whose  children  are  to  be  educated.  Their  attend- 
ance at  the  Model  School  is  an  epoch  in  their  lives,  and 
if  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  first-class  certificate  they 
value  it  above  all  the  rest  of  their  possessions.  I  have 
known  some  of  them  take  it  with  them  to  America,  and 
rely  upon  it  as  a  passport  to  confidence  and  employ- 
ment in  that  distant  part  of  the  world.  The  late  teacher 
of  the  Ballylucas  School  (Downpatrick)  had  been  in  a 
dehcate  state  of  health  during  his  stay  in  Dublin,  and 
grew  worse  on  his  way  home.  His  friends  met  him  in 
Newry  and  conducted  him  to  Ballylucas.  When  he 
arrived  he  exhibited  his  certificate  with  triumph,  and 
said  he  would  not  exchange  it  for  a  larger  sum  than  he 
had  been  ever  hkely  to  possess.  He  had  no  idea  that 
in  the  morning  his  death  would  have  rendered  it  worth- 
less, except  to  his  widow  and  children — as  a  memorial 
of  him." 

We  pass  into  a  world  which  is  indeed  far  off,  when 
we  come,  with  W.  V.  Griffith's  help,  to  study  the  remu- 
neration of  teachers  between  1820  and  1830. 

Writing  in  1826,  with  reference  to  the  counties  of 
Derry  and  Antrim,  he  says  :  "  Quarterly  payments  are 
prevalent  in  this  district.  They  are  generally  made  by 
the  children,  but  the  manager  sometimes  undertakes 
them,  and  it  is  a  verv  common  practice  to  assess  the 
inhabitants  of  the  townland  to  a  fixed  amount  for  which 
the  committee  become  responsible  to  the  teachers. 
When  the  last  mode  is  adopted  the  children  do  not  bring 
money  to  the  school,  and  are  often  ignorant  that  a 
charge  is  made."  So  far  all  isw-ell,  but  now  a  surprise 
awaits  us.  He  continues  :  "  As  the  payments  in  different 
districts  may  be  a  criterion  of  the  value  relatively 
attached  to  instruction,  I  have  referred  to  140  cases 
in  connection  with  the  Society  in  my  tours  in  Connaught 
in  1825,  and  to  the  same  number  in  mv  present  tour  of 
1826." 

Connaught.   1S25. 

Schools  in  which  no  charge  for 

instruction  is  made         .  .  81 

Schools   in   which   the   children 

are  charged  ...  59 


140 

Total  amount  of  payments 

£4 

3 

0     0 

Average  on  59  schools 

7 

0     0 

Average  on  140  schools 

2 

19     0 

Ulster.   1826. 

Schools  in  which  no  charge  for 

instruction  is  made 

7 

Schools   in   which   the   children 

are  charged 

140 

Total  amount  of  payments 
Average  in  140  schools 


liSOO     6     o 
10   14     3 
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In  addition  to  these  sums  provided  by  the  locaUties, 
the  Kildare  Place  Society  gave  "  gratuities  "  graduated 
in  amount,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  reports  furnished  by 
their  Inspectors.  Details  in  connection  with  them  will 
be  given  presently.  Some  of  their  uses  will  be  gathered 
from  the  continuation  of  the  above  extracts. 

"  The  majority  of  the  schools  in  the  Connaught  Tour 
in  which  no  charge  had  been  made  belonged  to  the 
Hibernian  Society — but  it  will  be  remarked,  even  where 
payments  were  required,  how  far  they  fell  short  of  those 
in  Ulster. 

"  When  it  appears  that  the  average  payments  in  a  very 
flourishing  school  district  do  not  exceed  £io  14s.,  the 
expediency  of  raising  the  gratuities,  and  of  securing 
the  actual  receipt  of  them  to  the  masters  without  any 
reduction  whatsoever,  cannot  be  questioned. 

"  In  two  or  three  instances  on  the  tour  I  have  heard  of 
the  appropriation  of  the  gratuities  to  the  payment  of 
rent  .  .  .  the  necessities  of  teachers  may  oblige  them 
to  accept  of  schools  upon  hard  conditions,  and  to  submit 
to  credit  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  it  is  lament- 
able that  the  bounty  of  the  Society  should  be  speculated 
on  by  even  a  few  of  the  managers  of  schools  (the  observa- 
tion applies  but  to  a  few),  and  wrested  from  the  poor 
man,  when  it  would  be  eminently  useful  to  him  and  his 
family.  ...  He  may  owe  money,  and  it  may  be  right 
that  he  should  be  required  to  pay  it,  but  I  am  not  sure 
that  he  ought  to  be  precluded  from  doing  so  as  a  free 
agent,  without  the  shadow  of  a  legal  process." 

The  following  extract  if  it  stood  alone  might  endanger 
Griffith's  character  ;  it  is  not  so  surprising  when  we  have 
before  us  the  extraordinary  low  level  of  pay  which 
prevailed. 

"  The  schools  of  Erasmus  Smith  are  deficient  in  every- 
thing but  houses  and  salaries.  The  average  expense 
of  the  houses  must  have  been  at  least  ^^300  ;  in  many 
cases  they  are  falling  to  decay,  and  it  is  rare  to  find 
them  in  good  order.  The  master  always  has  a  salary 
of  £30  per  annum,  and  sometimes  that  sum  is  also  given 
to  the  mistress.  They  have  besides  apartments  and 
ground. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  that  there  is  any- 
separate  fund  for  repairs,  but  unless  means  are  taken  to 
supply  one,  the  houses  can  .scarcely  be  preserved  fromruin. 

"  It  would  therefore  seem  advisable  that  masters 
should  be  appointed  subject  to  repairs.  .  .  .  When 
repairs  become  necessary  the  Board  might  order  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  deduct  the  amount  by  instalments 
from  the  master.  Supposing  £100  was  requisite,  it 
would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  annum,  and  £20 
would  remain.  If  it  is  considered  that  the  masters 
of  the  best  schools  under  the  Kildare  Place  Society 
(and  these  are  unquestionably  the  best  in  the  country) 
have  only  £10  from  the  public,  it  will  not  be  thought 
a  hardship  that  persons  of  less  merit  should  be  limited 
for  a  while  to  £20.  When  masters  have  large  salaries 
they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exert  themselves. 
They  receive  a  fixed  sum  per  annum,  and  are  on  this 
account  independent  of  the  people  whose  children  they 
instruct." 


Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  gratuities  which  the 
Kildare  Place  Society  introduced,  and  distributed 
among  the  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
work  they  did.  Some  particulars  from  Griffith  with 
reference  to  these  early  merit  grants  will  be  of  interest. 

The  amounts  at  first  were  (i)  £3  ;  (2)  £5  ;  (3)  £7  los.; 
(4)  £10.  They  were  paid  annually  when  the  Inspectors' 
reports  came  in.  While  engaged  in  his  Connaught  tour 
in  1825,  Griffith  was  so  much  shocked  by  the  miserable 
salaries  of  the  teachers  (see  Table  above),  that  he  urged 
the  Committee  to  increase  these  amounts  with  the  result 
that  they  became  (i)  £6  ;  (2)  £8  ;  (3)  £10  ;  (4)  £15, 
and  were  paid  half-yearly. 

In  his  general  report  for  1827  he  alludes  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  estimating  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  and 
makes  suggestions  towards  meeting  it  as  follows  :  "  I 
am  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
could  the  determination  of  gratuities  be  regulated  by  a 
scale — proficiency  and  attendance  to  secure  a  certain 
amount,  and  attention  to  other  requisitions  of  the 
Society  an  addition  commensurate  with  the  importance 
attached  to  them.  I  am  aware  that  the  formation  of 
such  a  scale  would  be  attended  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty, but  to  give  a  teacher  a  clear  idea  of  the  sum  he 
might  earn  by  diligence,  and  forfeit  by  neglect,  would 
be  most  useful.  ...  I  am  sure  it  would  be  beneficial 
and  practicable  to  impose  fines  for  any  neglect  of  such 
points  as  the  following  : 

"  The  suggestions  of  the  Inspector. 

"  Cleanliness  of  the  children. 

"  Cleanliness  of  the  school  accounts. 

"  Cleanliness  of  the  schoolroom,  &c." 

In  the  report  for  1828  the  working  of  the  system  is 
thus  described  :  "  The  arrangement  whereby  the  teachers 
receive  their  gratuities  half-yearly  is  felt  by  most  of 
them  to  be  a  decided  advantage.  They  are  often — I 
might  say  generally — very  poor  men,  and  many  of  those 
amongst  them  who  have  families  are  compelled  to  buy 
oatmeal  on  credit.  In  such  cases  the  gratuity  of  the 
Society  is  regarded  by  the  creditor  as  his  security.  .  .  . 
They  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  this  credit  for  twelve 
months,  while  it  would  not  be  so  for  six.  It  will  thus 
be  evident  that  the  alteration  is  calculated  to  serve 
this  useful  class  of  men,  and  when  the  nature  of  their 
local  income  is  considered  it  is  not  eas}^  to  conceive  how 
they  could  maintain  themselves  without  the  gratuity. 
In  explaining  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  getting 
money  from  the  people  an  intelligent  teacher  observed 
'  they  had  first  to  earn,  and  then  to  beg  it.'  .  .  .  My 
object  in  making  these  observations  is  to  suggest  to 
the  Committee  that  it  would  be  better  to  transmit  the 
gratuities  at  those  seasons  when  from  the  thinness  of  the 
schools  few  payments  can  be  expected.  ...  In  winter 
and  summer  the  schools  are  generally  well  attended, 
in  spring  and  harvest  comparatively  empty.  Many  of  the 
teachers  have  small  farms,  so  that  in  spring  the  gratuities 
would  facilitate  their  sowing,  and  in  autumn  their 
harvest  work.  Those  who  do  not  farm  would  find  it  a 
convenience  to  ha\'e  money  to  purchase  food  and  fuel 
when  cheap  and  abundant,  instead  of  waiting  until  they 
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got  scarce  and  dear.  For  these  reasons  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  the  Society  to  transmit  the  gratuities  in 
March  and  September." 

In  1829  the  Committee  requested  from  their  Inspectors 
rephes  to  a  number  of  queries.  Griffith  thus  gives  his 
views  as  to  the  effect  of  the  gratuities.  "  The  direct 
effects  of  the  gratuity  system  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged. It  confers  authority  upon  Inspectors,  and 
gives  weight  to  the  recommendation,  the  censures,  and 
commendation  of  the  Society.  The  teachers  attend  to 
good  advice  because  they  know  it  to  be  to  their  interest. 
If  it  was  not  so  the  advice  would  be  generally  thrown 
away.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  varied  course  of 
examination  prescribed  to  Inspectors,  and  to  all  the 
points  it  embraces  they  sedulously  address  themselves. 
The  results  have  been  truly  gratifying.  The  highest 
gratuity  is  given  to  the  most  successful  teacher,  and 
schoolmasters  naturally  endeavour,  like  other  men, 
to  attain  the  first  rank  of  their  calling  because  it  will 
ensure  them  the  best  reward.  Before  the  improved 
system  has  had  a  fair  trial  among  them,  the  poor  evince 
a  partiality  for  the  old  one,  so  that  when  there  were  no 
gratuities  teachers  were  without  any  inducement  to 
leave  the  beaten  track ;  but  through  the  gratuity 
system  the  Society  has  put  into  action  a  powerful 
propelling  principle  ;  and  in  every  quarter  the  school- 
masters are  moving  onward,  and  contributing  to  the 
universal  adoption  of  a  plan,  the  best  that  has  been 
devised  for  general  instruction  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world." 

That  the  Society  secured  a  full  return  for  any  money 
expended  in  this  wa\"  will  not  be  questioned  when  the 
sum  total  received  by  the  teachers  is  considered.  In  the 
report  for  1827,  Griffith  enumerates  seventeen  districts, 
all  in  the  North  East  of  Ireland,  and  he  gives  the 
average  amount  of  local  income,  and  of  gratuity  paid 
in  each.  Summing  up  the  results  he  estimates  the  total 
income  of  a  teacher,  in  this  the  most  prosperous  part  of 
Ireland,  to  amount,  on  the  average,  to  £20  per  annum. 


The  Three  Principles  of 
Education 

By  Nora  C.  Usher 

Solomon  said  :  "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  comparing  the 
methods  of  one  of  the  most  successful  and  up-to-date  of 
present-day  teachers,  Miss  Anne  Mansfield  Sullivan, 
with  those  of  the  famous  fifteenth-century  tutor,  Roger 
.\scham,  we  find  the  same  underhing  principles,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  pleasure,  punishment,  and  pre- 
ordination, which  may  be  described  as  the  Pedagogic  P's. 
In  both  cases  the  pupils  were  unique  ;  the  world  has 
seen  only  one  Elizabeth ;  there  will  probably  never  be 
another  Helen  Keller  ;  but  there,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fact  that  Nature  endowed  both  girls  with  an  in- 
domitable  will,    the    resemblance    ceases.     No   student 


ever  trod  a  more  royal  road  to  learning  than  the  queenlj- 
pupil  of  Roger  Ascham  ;  no  child  ever  laboured  under 
greater  disadvantages  than  Miss  Sullivan's  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  scholar  ;  yet  the  result  of  the  teacher's  efforts 
proved  the  same  in  each  case — complete  and  unprece- 
dented success — because  the  main  principles  which 
directed  these  efforts  were  identical. 

In  Roger  Ascham's  Scholemaster  this  good  old  tutor  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  writes:  "Beat  a  child  if  he  dance  not 
well,  and  cherish  him  though  he  learn  not  well,  ye  shall 
have  him  unwiUing  to  go  to  dance  and  glad  to  go  to  his 
book  ;  knock  him  always  when  he  draweth  his  shaft 
ill,  and  favour  him  again  though  he  fault  at  his  book, 
ye  shall  have  him  very  loth  to  be  in  the  field,  and  very 
willing  to  go  to  school."  Possibly  this  advice  contains 
too  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  to  be  whoUy 
commendable,  but  the  line  of  thought  is  the  same  as 
that  contained  in  the  following  extract  from  Miss 
Sullivan's  letters;  "The  child  will  not  work  joyously 
unless  he  feels  that  liberty  is  his  whether  he  is  busy  or 
at  rest."  While  a  friend,  writing  of  her  system,  says, 
"  One  principle  of  her  method  is  never  to  talk  to  the 
child  about  things  distasteful  or  wearisome  to  her." 
In  these  extracts  the  vital  principle,  that  a  child  must  be 
led  bj'  any  or  every  means  to  look  upon  study  as  a 
pleasure,  is  the  same,  though  the  style  of  expressing  it 
differs. 

They  understand  this  matter  better  in  Germany  than 
we  do  here.  In  the  Volksschule  the  teacher  takes  his 
botany  class  to  the  fields,  woods,  or  gardens  ;  zoology 
is  studied  in  the  world  of  Nature,  and,  where  possible, 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  ;  in  summer  the  singing  lesson 
is  given  out  of  doors  ;  and  gymnastics,  swimming,  and 
games  of  all  kinds,  in  which  the  teachers  take  a  part, 
are  largely  interspersed  with  the  lessons.  The  children 
have  so  much  variety  that  they  have  no  time  to  find  any 
task  monotonous,  and  in  some  parts  of  South  Germany 
a  bag  of  sweets  is  given  to  each  child  on  first  returning  to 
school  after  the  holidays,  so  as  to  associate  the  idea 
of  pleasure  with  the  resumption  of  his  studies.  But 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  fifteenth  or  the  twen- 
tieth century,  this  recognition  of  the  fact  that  pleasure 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  work,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  to  success  in  teaching.  '^<' 

Side  by  side  with  the  question  of  pleasure  we  find 
that  of  punishment,  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  proper 
chastisement  Miss  Sullivan  and  Roger  Ascham  are  again 
agreed.  Neither  the  high  position  of  the  one  pupil,  nor 
the  afflicted  condition  of  the  other,  influenced  the 
opinion  of  these  two  judicious  teachers  in  regard  to  this 
important  matter.  Since  the  days  when  the  wisest  of 
men  said,  "  Chasten  thy  son  .  .  .  and  let  not  thy 
soul  spare  for  his  crying,"  the  problem  of  punishment 
has  been  a  vexed  one  ;  and  all  parents  and  teachers  are 
not  as  decided  about  it  as  was  Luther's  father,  who, 
when  the  boy  complained  that  he  had  been  flogged  at 
school,  flogged  him  again  for  having  been  flogged  ;  nor 
would  the  rigorous  methods  of  Dr.  Jeggson,  Master  of 
Bennet's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  answer  in  the  present  day.      It  is  related  of 
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Dr.  Jeggson  that  on  one  occasion  he  fined  all  the  under- 
graduates for  some  general  offence,  and  the  penalty- 
money  was  expended  on  newly  white-washing  the  Hall 
of  the  College.  Commenting  upon  this,  a  scholar  hung 
the  following  lines  on  the  screen  : 

••  Dr.  Jeggson.  Bennet  College.  Master, 
Broke  the  scholars'  heads  and  gave  the  walls  a  plaster." 

The  master,  after  reading  this  witticism,  wrote  under- 
neath : 
"  Knew  1  the  wag  that  writ  this  verse  in  bravery, 

I'd  commend  him  for  his  wit.  but  whip  him  for  his 
knavery." 

But  while  putting  aside  discussions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
such  methods,  and  granting  that  some  teachers  err  on 
one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
in  the  systems  of  the  two  teachers  under  consideration, 
punishment — firm,  decided,  but  loving  withal — played 
a  prominent  part. 

Perhaps  the  reason  why  so  many  educational  efforts 
fail  is  that  .sufficient  importance  is  not  attached  to  the 
third  P — Preordination.     A  teacher  must  be  born,  not 
made.     In    Miss    Keller's    book    we    find    the    truism  : 
"  Any  teacher  can  take  a  child  to  the  class-room,  but 
not  every  teacher  can  make  him  learn."     In  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  the 
teaching   ability    of    a   master   that    the    position   of    a 
schoolmaster  was  thought  to  be  a  suitable  one  for  any 
impecunious   officer  who  had   been  disabled  in   battle. 
We  find  the  same  idea,  that  any  man  can  be  a  teacher, 
embodied  in  an  inscription  which  was  to  be  seen  outside 
a  school  at  Halton   East,  near  Skipton-in-Craven,  early 
in  the  last  century.     It  ran  :  "Wat  Newton's  Academy. 
W'hatever  Man  has  done,  Man  can  do.     Also  Dealer  in 
Groceries,  &c."     We  have  advanced  a  little  in  the  right 
direction  since  then,  but  have  still  much  to  learn.     Said 
one  teacher  in  a  large  boys'  school  to  another,  when  re- 
assembling after  the  long  vacation :   ' '  Don' t  you  find  it 
disappointing    that    the   boys   have    forgotten   all    they 
knew  ?  "     "  No,  I  don't  find  it  so  at  all,"  was  the  reply, 
"  my  boys  never  knew  anything  to  forget."     In  spite 
of  the  strictness  now  e.xercised  in  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  a  teacher  without  any  talent  for  teaching  is 
still,  unfortunately,  not  a  rarity,  and  there  are  at  this 
day  schools  to  which  the  definition  of  a  seminary  given 
by  an  old  writer  is  applicable  :    "A  place  where  all  the 
boys  go  the  same  way ;  but  what  that  way  is,  fathers 
and  grandfathers  best  know."     It  needs  the  patience, 
prudence,  tact,  and  talent  of  the  "  born  teacher,"  not 
only  to  accomplish  such  results  as  appeared  in  the  cases 
of   the  great  Elizabeth   and    of   Helen    Keller,    but    to 
accomplish  anything  at  all  worth  speaking  of  in  ordinary 
education. 

railuriuiit  il/o»to.— Principal  Griffiths,  of  Cardiff,  in  descnfiing 
the  limitations  of  our  educational  progress,  even  in  science  teach- 
ing, stated  in  a  recent  lecture  that  if  the  highest  theoretical  result 
were  obtained,  one  boy,  working  a  few  hours  a  day,  would  be 
able  to  produce  all  the  electricity  requisite  for  the  lighting  of 
Cardiff ! 


"Strone  Men  and  Gentlemen" 

(In  the  XlVth,  XVth  and  XVIth 
Centuries)  gy  Edgcumbe  Staley 

At    the    beginning    of    the    fifteenth    century    physical 
culture  was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Florentines.     One 
of  their  most  familiar  proverbs  was  :    "He  who  wants 
his  mind  active  must  make  his  body  hard."     No  profes- 
sor  or   teacher   of   the   Renaissance   was   more   famous 
than  Agnolo  Pandolfini.     He  was   born  at   Florence  in 
1360,  but  his  father  was  a  wealthy  Neapolitan  merchant. 
Agnolo  early. showed, by  his  vigorous  bodyand  indomitable 
spirit,  the  stuff  he  was  made  of.     He  rose  from  place  to 
place  not  only  in  the  arena  of    athletics,  but  in  that 
of  politics.     Champion  in  wrestling,  jumping,  and  riding, 
he    became    in    time    Gonjaloniere    della    Ginsitzia — the 
highest   and   most    honourable  office  in   the   city.      In 
middle   life,   and  later,   he   made  himself  famous  as   a 
writer.     Among  his  most  valuable  works  is,  "  Del  Governo 
della  Famiglia,"  in  which  domestic  economy  is  his  theme. 
At    Segni,  near  Florence,  Pandolfini  had    a  splendid 
estate,  where   he    gave    himself  over  to  the  enjoyment 
of    sport    and    country    pastimes.     Hawking    was    his 
particular   passion,   both  with   falcons   and   with   dogs. 
In   his  stable  he  had  as  many  as  twenty  highly-bred 
and  well-trained  horses.     He  brought   up  a  numerous 
family  of  sons,  all  of  whom  became  adepts,  hke  their 
father,  in  every  sort  of  physical  e.xercise.     His  .servants 
and  dependents  were  always  chosen  from  healthy  families, 
and  entered  his  service  when  mere  children.     These  he 
trained  in  every  healthful  pursuit  and  sport  :    so  that 
the  Villa  Pandolfini  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  School  of 
Strong  Men. 

Pandolfini's  "  Rules  for  the  Body  "  were  as  follows  :— 
(i)  Use    without    abuse    every    bodih"    function    and 
every  faculty  of  the  mind. 

(2)  Avoid  prodigality  and  meanness. 

(3)  Take  plenty  of  exercise,  and  never  tire  of  hard 
work. 

(4)  Keep  scnrpulously  clean — civihty  will  follow. 

(5)  Keep  >-our  house  wholesome  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air. 

(6)  Eat  and  drink  in  moderation. 

(7)  Give  due  respect  to  the  aged,  to  women,  and  to  the 
sick  and  poor. 

Could  any  "  Rules  "  be  more  admirable  ?  In  his 
book  he  writes  further :— "  Exercise  preserves  life, 
kindles  natural  warmth  and  vigour,  carries  off  evil 
humours,  and  fortifies  body  and  nerves.  Exercise  is 
alike  necessary  in  youth  and  useful  in  age.  He  who 
takes  no  exercise  can  never  live  a  cheerful  or  healthy 

hfe." 

Agnolo  Pandolfini  lived  to  a  green  hale  old  age,  and 
died  in  1446  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  He  is  still 
remembered  in  the  Annals  of  Florence  as  "  The  Peaceful 

Citizen." 

****** 
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In  1397  another  famous  teacher  of  athletics  was  born 
— Vittorino  da  Feltre.  He  was  probably  the  first  who 
taught  gymnastics  as  an  art  apart  from  military  training, 
and  from  mere  amusement.  He  excelled  the  men  of  his 
time  in  all  bodily  exercises.  He  was  an  expert  horse- 
man, an  elegant  dancer,  and  an  adroit  fencer.  He 
was  accustomed  to  wear  the  thinnest  clothes,  even  in 
winter,  and  went  about  bareheaded  and  bare-footed. 
He  has  left  on  record  that  he  was  "  never  ill  "  !  More- 
over, he  was  a  man  who  despised  honours  and  riches  ; 
but  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  his 
special  vocation.  In  the  city  of  Mantua  he  founded 
perhaps  the  first  mediaeval  School  of  Physical  Training. 
To  him  flocked  young  nobles  from  far  and  near.  His 
system  combined  the  simplest  exercises  with  complete 
scientific  and  technical  courses  of  study,  and  was  equally 
apportioned  to  mind  and  body.  He  propounded  an 
elaborate  system  of  diet  to  suit  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  i"ules  also  for  Rest. 
\'ittorino's  object  was.  "  to  increase  vigour,  by  multiply- 
ing sources  of  rational  enjoyment ;  and  to  encourage 
energy,  by  offering  every  inducement  for  the  systematic 
exercise  of  every  faculty." 

Although  we  can  discover  no  detailed  account  of  the 
bodily  exercises  themselves,  we  have  records  of  how 
Vittorino  sought  to  harden  his  pupils  against  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  to  accustom  them  to  a  strictly  moder- 
ate use  of  food,  drink,  and  pleasure  ;  and  thus  to  im- 
prove their  stamina  and  their  grace  of  carriage. 

"  Chastity,"  "  sobriety,"  and  "  gentleness  "  were  his 
watchwords;  and  one  of  his  axioms  was: — "A  robust 
body  alone  can  harbour  a  healthy  mind." 

Lads  who  sat  poring  over  their  books,  or  who  haunted 
solitary  places,  lost  in  idleness  or  dreaming,  or  upon 
evil  bent,  he  would  not  tolerate  for  a  moment.  In  the 
extensive  grounds  attached  to  his  School  there  were 
daily  exhibitions  of  riding,  wrestling,  fencing,  running, 
and  jumping  ;  whilst  in  the  deep  lake,  which  he  caused 
to  be  made,  swimming  and  diving  were  constantly 
in  progress. 

A  considerable  staff  of  assistants  carried  out  the 
Master's  instructions,  and  taught  the  youths,  not  only 
physical  culture,  but  the  culture  of  the  mind  also. 
Grammar,  logic,  classics,  mathematics,  history,  singing, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry,  formed  the  curricitliim. 
Swearing,  obscene  language,  vulgar  joking,  and  heated 
argument,  were  severely  punished.  Hence  it  came  to  be 
said  that  "  Vittorino's  house  is  a  sanctuary  of  manners, 
words,  and  deeds  !  " 

His  pupils  were  famed  far  and  wide  for  their  good 
looks,  and  handsome  bearing,  and  for  their  ability  to 
conduct  themselves  before  their  seniors  without  em- 
barrassment. 

Moreover,  at  his  own  expense,  and  under  his  own 
personal  superintendence,  he  devoted  his  leisure  time 
to  the  instruction  of  poor  lads  and  youths — as  he  was 
wont  to  say,  "per  iamore  de  Dio." 

Vittorino  da  Feltre  died  in  1446,  having  left  his  noble 
character  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  lives  and  manners 
of  the  men  of  his  day.     Surely  our  great  public  schools 


in  Great  Britain  may  trace  their  characteristic  raison 
d'etre  to  the  example  and  teaching  of  the  great  Mantuan 
athlete  and  scholar. 

A  very  celebrated  and  powerful  patron  of  Physical 
Training  in  the  fifteenth  century  was  the  Duke  Federigo 
d'Urbino. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  Vittorino  da  Feltre  at  Mantua, 
and  was  one  of  his  best  athletes.  Adopting,  as  most 
young  nobles  of  the  time  did,  the  profession  of  arms, 
he  joined  the  troop  of  the  far-famed  Condottiere,  Niccolo 
Peccinino,  and,  by  his  prowess  and  gallantry,  made  his 
name  famous  all  over  Tuscany. 

In  1444,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  his 
brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the 
Duchy.  His  Court  at  Urbino  numbered  five  or  six 
hundred  courtiers,  most  of  whom  were,  or  had  been, 
soldiers  of  fortune  like  himself.  With  such  a  following 
it  was  natural  that  Urbino  should  become  one  of  the 
principal  schools  of  military  education  for  the  scions  of 
princely  and  noble  houses. 

Thoroughness  alike  in  physical  and  mental  training 
was  a  point  of  honour,  and  a  passport.  The  Prince 
himself  bore  honourable  marks  in  his  own  person, 
inasmuch  as  at  a  jousting,  outside  the  town  gate,  his 
nose  was  broken,  and  he  lost  an  eye  ! 

The  Palace  was  a  splendid  building,  and  contained 
lecture-rooms  and  dormitories,  with  courts  and  fields 
for  sports. 

Every  day  Duke  Federigo  \dsited  the  student-gym- 
nasts both  at  work  and  at  play.  Then  too,  after  work 
was  ended  in  the  town  and  in  the  fields  around,  he 
was  wont  to  overlook  the  gymnastic  and  martial  exercises 
of  the  youth  of  the  labouring  and  industrial  classes. 
His  people  called  him  "  II  Liistro  d' Italia  "  ("  The  Light 
of  Italy  ").     He  died  in  1482. 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Duke  Federigo  by  Melozzo 
da  Forli  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Not  very  long  after  the  Duke's  death  a  remarkable 
book  made  its  appearance.  It  was  entitled  "  II  Corte- 
giano" — "The  Courtier,"  and  was  published  first  at 
Florence  in  1531. 

The  author  was  II  Conte  Baldassare  da  Castiglione, 
who  was  ambassador  from  Mantua  to  King  Henry  VII. 
of  England.  It  is  in  dialogue  form,  or  rather  a  series 
of  conversations,  held  in  the  Palace  of  Urbino  between 
Luigi,  Conte  da  Canossa,  and  other  courtiers  and  ladies. 

To  the  Count  had  been  committed  the  care  of  the  heir 
to  the  throne,  the  youthful  Federigo  Gonzaga,  just 
thirteen  years  old. 

"  I  would  have,"  he  says,  "  a  '  Complete  Gentleman  ' 
to  be  of  good  shape,  and  well-proportioned  in  his  limbs, 
yet  light  and  easy ;  and  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
exercises  becoming  men  of  arms.  To  handle  well  all 
kinds  of  weapons ;  to  wrestle  well,  which  generally 
accompanies  all  exercises  of  arms  a-foot.  A  '  Gentle- 
man '  should  be  a  perfect  horseman  in  every  respect, — 
skilled  in  riding,  running  at  the  ring,  and  tilting  as  well 
as  in  hunting  the  bull  and  the  wild  boar.     He  should  be 
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able  also  to  swim,  to  leap,  to  cast  the  dart  and  the 
stone.  Tennis  also  is  a  noble  exercise,  which  displays 
to  advantage  the  disposition  of  the  body  and  the  agility 
of  every  part.  Vaulting,  which  though  a  little  trouble- 
some, is  excellent,  because  it  makes  a  man  more  active 
and  nimble  than  all  other  exercises.  Playing  at  ball 
is  another  very  admirable  exercise.  I  would  therefore 
that  every  '  Courtier '  should  excel  in  all  these." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  : — "  In  Lombardy,  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  you  shall  see  young  gentlemen, 
upon  holidays,  dance  all  day  long  in  the  sun  with  the 
peasants,  and  pitch  the  bar,  and  run,  leap,  and  wrestle 
also.  .  .  .  Comparison  does  not  turn,  however,  simply 
upon  nobility  of  birth,  but  upon  personal  force  and 
dexterity  .  .  .  which,  in  addition  to  familiarity,  has  in 
it  a  certain  wholesome  freedom.  ..." 

Besides  all  this  "  A  Complete  Gentleman "  of  the 
period  was  expected  to  speak  well,  and  with  ease  ;  to 
be  an  observant,  but  gentle,  critic  ;  and  to  be  a  man 
of  good  parts.  He  was  also  required  to  be  proficient 
in  music,  singing,  and  dancing,  and  was  expected  to  be 
skilled  in  versification,  painting,  and  sculpture  ! 

A  tolerably  long  and  complete  list  of  necessary  attain- 
ments in  truth,  but  one  which  had  for  its  "  Hall- 
mark "  well-bred  courtesy  towards  women  ! 

It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  reflect  that  not  only 
do  we  British  owe  an  everlasting  debt  to  Florence  and 
other  Italian  centres  of  light  and  leading,  during  the 
Renaissance,  for  the  men  of  letters  whom  they  sent  us  ; 
but  that  we  are  heavily  their  debtors  on  account  of  our 
popular  games  and  pastimes. 

If  it  is  true,  for  example,  that  the  first  Headmaster  of 
Rugby  was  a  Florentine,  then  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he,  and  the  assistant  masters  who  accompanied  him, 
introduced  into  England  the  methods  and  courses  of 
instruction  which  obtained  in  Tuscany  at  that  period, 
and  at  the  same  time  instructed  their  scholars  in 
the  physical  exercises  and  games  of  their  native 
home. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  rare  old  print  of  the 
year  1493 — one  of  the  earliest  Florentine  woodcuts — 
which  shows  what  a  "  Rugby  scrummage  "  looked  like 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  number  of  players,  and 
the  shape  of  the  ball,  are  exactly  like  those  of  to-day. 
They  called  the  game  "  II  Calcio." 

Again,  no  game  was  more  popular  in  Tuscany  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  than  "  Paglio-maglia." 
which,  rendered  into  English,  means  Bat-and-Ball. 
The  game  at  first  was  like  Rounders,  but  developed  in  a 
scientific  direction,  until  the  Rounders'  club  became  a 
Cricket-bat,  and  the  solitary  stump  was  multiplied  by 
six.  Our  "  Pali-Mall  "  is  directly  derived  from  this 
game. 

In  the  same  way  Tennis,  or  perhaps  Rackets,  was  of 
Tuscan  origin.  All  these  games  were  played  in  the 
streets  and  squares  of  towns,  as  they  are  still  to-day, 
and  also  in  open  sports-grounds,  like  that  at  Peretola, 
near  Florence.  The  name  "Giostre"  was  given  to  the 
athletic  contests,  which  united   the  attractions  of  manly 


vigour  and  self-restraint,  and  the  charms  of  maidenly- 
grace  and  refinement. 

The  splendid  pageantry  which  accompanied  a  game 
of  Calcio — played  in  honour  of  some  distinguished 
sovereign  or  ambassador — in  the  Piazza  Santa  Croce, 
in  Florence,  was  an  unique  exhibition  of  all  that  was 
wisest,  noblest,  richest,  handsomest,  and  cutest — from 
the  Grand  Duke  and  his  courtiers,  to  the  nimble  appren- 
tices and  street  hooligans  with  their  slings  and  stones  ! 


Unconventional  Lessons 
in  Mathematics 

Harmonical  Progression 


By  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. 


Definitions. — If   three   quantities   a,   b,   c  be   such   that 
-,  then  a,  b,  c  are  said  to  be  in  Harmonical  Pro- 


c       b  —c' 

gression    (H.P.)    and    b   is   called    the    Harmonic    Mean 

between  a  and  c.     If  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  .  .  .  are  such  that 

each  consecutive  three  are  in  H.P.,  then  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  .  .  . 

are  said  to  be  in  H.P. 

The    following    results    follow    easily    by    algebraical 

work  : 

I    I    I    I    I         . 
(i)    -,  -. ,  -,  -.,  -  are  m  A. P. 
abed     e 


(ii)  b  = 


2ac 
a  +  c' 


(iii)  The  arithmetic,  geometric,  and  harmonic  means 
of  two  unequal  quantities  are  in  a  G.P.  with  whose 
common  ratio  is  less  than  unity. 

As  these  are  easily  obtained  and  are  given  in  most 
text-books,  we  proceed  to  illustrate  them  geometrically. 


Along  a  straight  line  parallel  to  OX  let  any  number  of  equal 
segments,  AL,  LM,  MN,  be  marked  off.  Join  A  to  any 
point  H  in  OX,  and  let  AH  cut  OL,  OM,  ON  ...  in 
B    C,  D.     Then  HA,  HB,  HC,  HD  .  .  .  are  in  H.P. 
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Through  B  draw  IB  J  parallel  to  OX  meeting  OA,  OM 
in  /,  /. 

HA  _qH  _0H  _HC 

BA  ^  iB  ~  BJ  ~  CB 
HA  _  BA 
HC~  CB 

HA  -  HB 


HB  -HC 
i.e..  HA.  HB,  HC.  are  in  H.P. 
Similarly,  HB,  HC,  HD,  are  in  H.P. 


Fig 


v_-_-lR 


Conversely  if  HA,  HB,  HC,  HD,  are  in  H.P.,   and 
ALMN  be  drawn  parallel  to  OA'then  AL  =  LM  =  MN 
=  &c.* 
Again,  if  OY  parallel  to  HA  meet  ALMN  in  A'. 
HA  _OL_KL 
HB~OB~  KA 
.-.  HA.KA  =  HB.KL. 
Similarly,    HB.KL  =  HC.KM  =  HD.KN    &c.     (iv). 
Hence,  KA,  KL,  KM,  KN  .  .  .  which  are  in  A. P.  are 
proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  HA,  HB,  HC,  HD  .  .  . 
which  are  in  H.P.     If  HA.KA  be  taken  as  units,  and 
HA,  HB,  HC.  HD  .  .  .  he  denoted  by  a,  b,  c,  d.,  then 

are  equal  to 


KA.  KB.  KC,  KD 


a     b'    c    d' 

The  insertion  of  any  number  of  harmonic  means 
between  two  given  straight  lines  is  thus  seen  to  depend 
upon  the  di\-ision  of  another  straight  line  into  a  number 
of  equal  segments.     Thus,  the  insertion  of  one  harmonic 

*  There  is  an  opportunity  at  this  stage,  especially  in  a  repeti- 
tion lesson,  to  make  the  following  easy  introduction  to  some  of 
the  elements  of  Projective  Geometry. 

Definition. — A  straight  line  HCBA  divided  so  that  HA  :  B.l  = 
HC  :  CB  is  called  a  Harmonic  Range. 

Since  H  may  be  taken  anywhere  along  OX.  it  follows  that  ayiy 
straight  line  drawn  from  A  across  the  four  given  straight  lines, 
OA,  OL,  OM,  OX,  would  form  a  Harmonic  Range. 

Agam,  if  a  parallel  were  drawn  to  OA'  cutting  OA,  OL,  OM  in 
A',  L',  M'  we  should  have  A'L'  =  M',  and  hence  an^'  other 
straight  lines  drawn  across  OH,  OL,  OM,  OX  would  form  a 
Harmonic  Range.  - 

Definition.— A  set  of  four  lines,  OH.  OL,  OM,  0.\,  such  that 
any  line  drawn  across  them  is  harmonically  divided,  is  called  a 
Harmonic  Pencil. 

The  theorem  involved  in  the  definition  and  just  proved  may 
be  thus  stated  :  Harmonic  Division  is  projective,  or  a  harmonic 
range  projects  into  a  harmonic  range. 

An  easy  illustration  of  a  simple  case  often  occurring  in  Perspec- 
tive Drawing  will  be  given  later. 


mean  between  HA,  HC  depends  on  the  bisection  of 
AM :  the  insertion  of  two  harmonic  means  between 
two  given  lines  HA,  HD  depends  on  the  trisedion  of 
AN,  the  analogy  between  the  algebraical  or  arithmetical 
work  and  the  geometrical  being  complete. 

Again,  if  OA',  OY  be  taken  as  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
we  see  from  (2)  that  the  points  A,  P,  Q,  R  .  .  .  whose 
co-ordinates  are  equal  respectively  to  (/v'.4,  HA), 
(KL,  HB),  [KM,  HC),  (KN,  HD)  ...  lie  on  the  curve 
xy  =  constant,  and  our  result  may  be  enunciated 
thus  :  //  an  hyperbola  be  referred  to  its  asymptotes  as 
axes,  then  points  wliose  abscisses  are  in  A. P.  have  iJieir 
ordinaies  in  H.P.* 

The  student  may,  in  his  Geometrical  Drawing,  have 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  problem  of  dividing  a 
line  HB,  externally  and  internally,  into  segments 
(HA,  AB ;  HC.  CB)  with  a  given  ratio  (m :  n).  and  may 
have  used  the  constraction  indicated  in  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  4. 


Fig. 


This  problem  and  its  solution  may  now  be  conveniently 
brought  to  his  recollection,  and  the  identity  of  the  con- 
struction with  that  of  Fig.  i  noticed.  Even  if  he  has 
not  studied  the  problem  generally,  he  will  probably 
have  noticed  one  special  case  :  the  segments  of  the  base 
(HB)  of  a  triangle  (HPB)  made  by  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal bisectors  of  the  vertical  angle  have  tlie  same  ratio 
HP:  PB. 

This  proposition  should  have  special  attention  before 
those  which  here  immediately  follow  it. 

*  The  construction  may  be  used  in  quite  elementary  graph 
work  for  drawing  the  rectangular  hyperbola,  and  its  correctness 
demonstrated  as  an  easy  exercise  in  "  First  Book"  geometry. 

Fig.  3. 


'-, 

A               L 

^^^-> 

^./^^ 

1 

H 


H, 


One  point  A  having  been  marked  in  by  the  arithmetica 
values  of  its  co-ordinates,  another  point  P  may  be  found  by 
drawing  parallels,  LPH^,  K^BP.  to  the  axes  tlirough  the  two 
points  B,  L,  in  which  any  straight  line,  OBL,  through  O  cuts 
HA,  KA. 

For  since  compt.  H^B  =  compt.  BK. 
.-.  rect.  HjA'j  =  rect.  HK. 

We  are  thus  saved  the  trouble  of  calculating  a  set  of  numerical 
values.  In  the  figure  given,  xy  =  6;  A  is  marked  by  its  co- 
ordinates (3,  2). 
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Proposition. — Let  HA,  HC  be  two  straight  lines  in 
the  same  direction  from  H  ;  CPA  the  circle  on  CA 
as  diameter ;  PP'  the  chord  of  contact  of  tangents 
from  H,  cutting  HCA  in  B  ;  K  the  centre. 

Then  HK,  HP,  HB  are  respectively  the  arithmetic, 
geometric,  and  harmonic  means  between  HA  and  HC, 
and  these  means  are  in  geometric  progression. 

For  HA  -  HK  =  HK  -  HC, 

.  •  .  HA,  HK,  HC  are  in  AP. 

Fig.  6. 


Angle  HPC  =  angle  HAP  in  alternate  segment. 
=  angle  CPB. 
and  angle  AHP  is  common  to  triangles  AHP,  CHP, 

.  ■  .  these  are  equiangular, 

.■  .  HA  :    HP  =  HP  :    HC, 
i.e.,  HA,  HP,  HC  are  in  G.P. 

It  has  been  proved  that  CP  is  the  internal  bisector  of 
angle  HPB.  It  follows  or  may  be  similarly  proved 
that  AP  is  the  external  bisector, 

.  •  .  HA,  HB,  HC  are  in  H.p'. 

Again,  since  HPK  is  a  right  angle  and  PB  perpen- 
dicular to  HK, 

.■  .  HK:   HP  =  HP :   HB, 

.  ■  .  the  arithmetric,  geometric,  and  harmonic  means 
of  HA,  HC  are  in  G.P. 

Fig.  7. 


Smce  HQ.  HR  =  HP- 

=  HB.  HK, 
.  ■  .  B,  K,  Q.  R  are  concychc, 
.  •  .  angle  QBK  =  a.n^\e  QRK, 
=  angle  KQR, 
=  angle  HBR, 
.  ■  .  HA  is  the  external  bisector  of  angle  QBR, 
.  ■  .  PB  is  the  internal  bisector, 
.  •  .  HQ,  HL,  HR  are  in  H.P. 

[This  should  also  be  stated  as  a  Locus  proposition.*] 
Since   harmonic    division    is    a   projective    property 
it    follows    that    this    proposition    must    hold    for    all 
sections   of   a   right  circular  cone  ;   and   hence  for   any 
cone  which  has  one  of  these  sections  for  its  base. 

Fig.  8. 


I 


Proposition. — If  an\'  straight  line  through  H  meet  the 
circle  in  Q  and  R  and  the  chord  of  contact  PP'  is  L, 
then  HQ,  HL,  HR  are  in  H.P. 


Proposition. — If  along  a«y  straight  line  HRQ  cutting 
two  fixed  straight  lines  OA,  OC  in  Q  and  R.  we  take  HL. 
the  harmonic  mean  between  HQ.  HR,  then  L  lies  on  a 
ii.xed  straight  line  through  0. 

For  let  HCBA,  some  fi.xed  straight  line  through  H, 
cut  OA,  OC,  OL  in  A,  C,  B.  Then  OB  is  a  harmonic 
mean  between  HA,  HC, 

.  •  .  B  is  a  fixed  point, 

.  ■  .  L  lies  on  the  fixed  straight  line  OB. 

Again,  if  AR,  CQ  cut  in  E,  by  similar  reasoning  L  and 
B  lie  on  a  straight  line  through  E. 

.  ■  .  E  hes  on  OB. 

To  investigate  the  many  important  consequences  of 
this  would  be  to  write  a  treatise  on  an  important  section 
of  Modern  Geometry,  but  the  proposition  deserves  notice 

*  The  properties  of  Fig.  7,  connecting  the  circle  with  the  ratio 
of  the  segments  into  which  HB  is  divided  at  C  and  .')  form  a 
familiar  exercise,  the  circle  (called  in  this  connection  the  circle 
of  Apolloiiitis)  being  the  locus  of  a  point  whose  distances  from 
H  and  B  are  in  the  given  fixed  ratio  HA  :  BA  or  HC  :  CB. 

That  such  a  point  must  lie  on  the  circle  may  be  proved 
simply  enough ;  the  converse  gives  more  trouble.  Of  three 
fairly  simple  demonstrations  the  following  seems  the  best  : 

Angle  HUB  =  internal  angle  BKQoi  quadrilateral  BA'Off. 
.  =  twice  angle  H.-iQ. 
=--  twice  angle  HRC. 
.■  .  HC  :  CB  =  HR  :  RB  =  HQ  :  QB. 
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at  an  early  stage  on  account  of  its  applications  in  Geo- 
metrical Drawing,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which 
to  a  celebrated  problem  is  here  given. 

Fig.  9. 
H 


Through  a  given  point  E  to  draw  a  straight  line  which 
if  produced  would  pass  through  the  point  of  intersection  0 
of  two  given  straight  lines  VX,  YZ  when  0  is  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  diagram. 

Through  E  draw  AER,  QEC  meeting  VX,  YZ  in 
A,  R  and  Q,  C. 

Produce  QR,  AC  to  meet  in  H. 

Through  H  draw  HTS,  meeting  VX,  YZ  in  S,  T. 

Join  AT,  CS  cutting  at  F. 

Then  EF  is  the  required  straight  line. 

For  both  E  and  F  he  on  the  same  fixed  hne  through  0. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  projective  property  of 
a  harmonic  pencil,  and  to  a  special  case  of  it  \vhich 
frequently  occurs  in  Perspective  Drawing. 

Let  /  be  the  Point  of  Sight ;  V  any  point  in  the 
Horizontal  Line  ;    AL,  LM,  MN,  .  .  .  equal  segments 

Fig.  10. 


along  the  Base  Line  XY ;  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  the  intersections 
of  VL,  VM,  VX  .  .  .  'With  AI.  Then  AB,  BC,  CD  .  .  . 
represent  on  the  Picture  Plane  equal  segments  of  a 
horizontal  straight  hne  AB'C'D'  .  .  .  through  A  per- 
pendicular to  XY. 

Let  E  be  the  eye  (not  shewn)  from  which  B',  C,  D'  .  .  . 
are  covered  by  B,  C,  D  .  .  . 


Since  VI  is  parallel  ALMN 
.-.  lA,  IB,  IC,  ID  .  .  .  are  in  H.P. 
But  EI  is  parallel  to  AB'C'D'  .  .  . 
.  ■  .    AB'  =  B'C  =  CD'  ... 

Note  on  the  Use  of  the  Stereoscope  in  leaching  Solid  Geometry 

In  an  article  on  "  The  Use  of  Models  in  Mathematical 
Teaching  "  (School,  Dec.  1904),  I  drew  attention  to  the 
use  that  may  be  made  of  the  stereoscope,  not  only,  in 
connection  with  models,  as  an  incentive  to  learning  to  draw 
in  perspective,  but  in  enabling  a  beginner  to  understand 
the  arrangement  and  position  of  the  lines  in  the  diagrams 
of  an  ordinary  school  course  in  sohd  geometrj'.  In  spite 
of  inquiries,  I  had  been  unable  to  find  any  set  of  slides  on 
sale  suitable  for  school  purposes.  I  have  since  found 
that  a  set  of  ninety-three  such  sUdes  is  pubUshed  bv  Messrs. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  illustration  of  a 
treatise  by  Prof.  Wells,  called  The  Essentials  of  Solid  Geo- 
metry. The  publishers  have  kindly  sent  me  a  box  of  their 
slides,  and  I  find  them  well  fitted  for  their  purpose.  Like 
the  excellent  treatise  they  illustrate,  thej'  cover  the 
elementary  treatment  of  sphere,  cone  and  cylinder.  I 
hope  to  show  them  at  the  next  General  Meeting  of  the 
Mathematical   Association. 

E.  M.  L. 


Reviews 

I.   An  American  View  of  Seven- 
teenth-Century Literature 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  prompted  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College  in  our  older  Cambridge 
to  invite  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  from  the  Cambridge 
of  New  England  to  deliver  the  Clark  Lectures  for  the 
years  1902-3  ;  and  it  was  a  peculiarly  happy  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  lecturer  to  select  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury in  literature,  to  endeavour  to  show  the  temper  of 
England  as  reflected  in  that  literature,  and  to  trace  the 
various  developments  therein  which  led  to  the  gradual 
divergence  of  Americans  and  Englishmen. 

This  volume  of  reprinted  lectures*  begins  in  a  popular 
and  by  no  means  over-learned  or  exhaustive  manner, 
with  the  renascence  of  English  literature  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  with  its  restless  and  adventurous  activity, 
which  was  only  the  reflex  of  the  buoyant  and  heroic 
spirit  which  animated  the  Raleighs  and  the  Sidneys  of 
the  period.  Professor  Wendell  thus  sums  up  this  time  : 
"  On  the  coins  of  old  Spain  there  is  a  device  which  comes 
to  mind  whenever  I  try  to  define  this  spirit.  The  shield 
of  Castile  and  Leon  was  supported  by  two  Columns — 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  Gibraltar  and  the  Moorish  hill 
across  the  Strait,  which  marked  the  limit  of  the  Old 
World.  But  the  motto  speaks  of  no  limit,  Plus  ultra 
it  runs — there  is  more  beyond.  .  ." 

*  The  Temper  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  in  English  Lilera'.urc. 
By  Barrett  Wendell,  Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Harvard 
College.     London:     MacmiUan  &  Co.     viii-)- 360  pp.      7s.  nett. 
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In  the  sketch  of  the  gradual  disintegration  and  decay 
of  the  drama  and  of  poetry  which  follows,  there  is  a 
useful  hint  to  those  who,  out  of  the  abundance  of  their 
ignorance,  would  credit  Shakespeare  with  all  the  virtues  : 
the  lecturer,  taking  as  his  text  John  Webster's  allusion 
to  the  "  right  happy  and  copious  industry  of  Master 
Shakespeare,  Master  Dekker,  and  Master  Heyvvood," 
is  suiely  right  in  seeing  in  Shakespeare  the  "  supremely 
imitative "  man  of  letters,  whose  impulse  from  the 
beginning  had  been  "  not  to  express  himself,  but  only  to  do 
incomparably  better  things  which  more  adventurously 
original  men  had  already  done  well."  Indeed,  chrono- 
logy, too,  would  seem  to  bear  out  this  view  :  .4s  Yon 
Like  It  was  brought  out  by  Shakespeare  close  on  the 
heels  of  some  successful  plays  concerning  Robin  Hood  ; 
Julius  CcEsar  was  composed  in  response  to  a  demand  for 
Roman  subjects  ;  and  Cymheline,  so  far  from  having 
been  a  model  of  plays  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  was 
itself  an  imitation  from  models  of  those  dramatists. 
The  transition  from  the  rich  dramatic  production  in 
the  early  part  of  the  century  to  the  feeble  and  decadent 
work  of  the  later  dramatists  is  well  brought  out.  By  a 
single  quotation  from  Ford's  Love's  Sacrifice,  we  are 
shown  the  wide  gap  that  separates  us  from  the  Shake- 
spearian period.  Fernando  is  ranting  out  how  he  feels 
the  poison  work  : 

It  works,  it  works  already,  bravely,  bravely ! 
Now,  now,  I  feel  it  tear  each  several  joint. 
O  royal  poison  !    trusty  friend  !  split,  split 
Both  heart  and  gall  asunder,  excellent  bane. 

In  these  feeble  and  over  rhetorical  lines  one  can  see 
at  a  glance  that  a  period  of  exhaustion  has  set  in. 

In  the  poetry  of  the  century,  likewise,  the  skill  of 
the  lecturer  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which  he  points  out, 
even  in  masters  such  as  Spenser  and  Ben  Jonson  and 
Donne,  the  particular  excellences  of  fancy  and  conceit 
which  were  to  pass  in  Suckling  and  Lovelace  and  Carew 
into  careless  affectation  or  extravagant  triviality. 

Lastly,  in  prose,  as  in  the  drama  and  in  Ij-ric  poetry, 
there  is  first  an  outburst  of  spontaneous  and  e.xuberant 
activity,  a  period  when  all  is  vigorous  and  experimental  : 
in  a  short  while  there  set  in  a  consciousness  of  achieve- 
ment which  checked  the  freedom  of  production,  and  the 
very  eminence  of  the  masters  tended  to  impose  tradi- 
tions and  mannerisms  fatal  to  progress. 

In  connection  with  the  prose-development  of  our 
language  one  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  from  the 
author's  most  sympathetic  passages  dealing  with 
Tyndal's  "  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  "  of  the  year 
1611,  '  The  Bible,  no  doubt,  even  more  than  the  delib- 
erate Stanzas  of  Spenser,  was  writ  in  no  language,  .  .  . 
What  marks  it  as  of  its  own  time  is  the  utterly  natural 
quality  of  its  immortal  beauty.  In  its  own  way  this 
composite  outgrowth  of  earnest  devout  purpose,  made 
at  last  by  .so  many  collaborating  hands  that  one  cannot 
even  guess  from  whom  came  any  single  touch  of  final 
loving  care  for  word  or  rhythm,  may  be  held,  in  mere 
literature,  the  ultimate  achievement  of  English  prose. 
Though  it  be  quite  in   the  dialect  of  no  instant  ever 


known  to  men.  it  is  full  of  that  spirit  which  we  have  so- 
often  tried  to  define  as  Elizabethan.  It  is  the  one  final 
expression,  in  our  prose,  of  such  mastery  as  results 
from  generations  of  experiment  and  precedes  genera- 
tions of  newly  deadening  tradition." 

It  is  here,  in  his  estimation  of  the  influence  of  this 
crowning  piece  of  Elizabethan  prose  on  Old  and  New 
England  alike,  and  in  his  equally  well-informed  and 
sympathetic  analysis  of  the  temper  of  Puritanism,  as 
reflected  partly  in  the  surprisingly  scanty  literature  of  the 
Civil  War,  but  more  fully  in  the  work  of  Milton,  that 
the  particular  value  of  these  lectures  of  Professor 
Wendell  resides.  Excellent  is  his  remark  in  this  con- 
nection :  "  New  England,  no  doubt,  is  past  its  zenith; 
but  even  to  this  day  it  is  to  New  England  that  those 
must  turn  who  would  understand,  in  all  the  mysterious 
and  ineffable  certainty  of  the  spirit,  the  abiding  nature 
of  pristine  Puritanism,  .  .  .  Elizabethan  existence 
expressed  itself  in  literature  which  shall  live  as  long 
as  our  language.  Elizabethan  Puritanism,  the  while, 
created  our  New  England,  whose  shadow  still  hovers  in 
the  sunshine," 

It  is  to  the  divergence  between  Puritanism  in  its 
conflicts  with  English  tradition  in  our  history,  and 
Puritanism  accepted  as  a  tradition  in  the  New  World, 
that  most  of  the  difference  in  ideals  between  the  two 
peoples  may  be  traced.  And  on  this  note  any  remarks 
upon  the  volume  of  lectures  before  us  might  well  end ; 
for  the  concluding  chapters,  upon  the  age  of  Dryden,  are 
unduly  curtailed  (as  the  author  explains  in  his  preface) 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  lecturer,  and,  beyond 
that,  they  are  really  not  important  as  bearing  upon  the 
main  purpose  of  the  book,  which  was  to  show  that 
"  while  England  was  undergoing  her  transformation 
into  modernity,  there  was  no  similar  change  acro.ss  the 
seas,  where  the  elder  temper  had  lingered  on  almost 
till  the  present  day," 

If  this  be  so,  if  the  "  old  Puritan  paradox  of  ideality 
behind  and  above  law  "  is  strong  in  America  still,  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  it  tolerates  the  excesses  in  the 
machinery  of  American  politics,  or  the  excrescences  in 
commerce  which  have  given  us  the  multi-millionaire. 
And  yet,  if  we  take  a  wider  view  and  think  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  recent  events,  or  if  we  think  of  the 
imjwrtant  and  beneficent  activity  of  women  in  their 
social  organisations,  we  may,  perhaps,  allow  that"  the 
spirit,  though  often  dormant,  still  resides  with  them. 
At  any  rate,  we  cannot  but  welcome  such  scholarly 
and  philosophic  contributions  towards  mutual  under- 
standing as  are  contained  in  this  volume.  To  the  con- 
cluding remarks,  the  author  remains  essentially  American 
and  un-English,  and  that  he  should  have  shown  such 
a  sympathetic  grasp  of  this  period,  so  important  in  the 
history  of  the  nations,  augurs  well  for  the  future  :  for 
tout  comprendre  c'est  tout  pardonncr  applies  to  our  rela- 
tions with  America  as  much  as  to  anj'thing  else  in  the 
world. 


!Mr.  A.  11.  SiUGWicK,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Balliol,  has  been  elected 
to  a  Fellowship  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
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II,    On  Translating  Homer 

It  is  but  seldom  that  "  a  criticism  of  a  criticism  "  has  a 
permanent  value  or  possesses  the  title  to  rank  as  creation 
itself.  But  Dr.  Rouse's  introduction  to  this  excellent 
edition*  of  Matthew  Arnold's  "  On  translating  Homer  " 
is  a  quite  important  little  work  in  itself.  Few  people 
are  better  qualified  than  he  to  pass  critically  in  review, 
as  he  has  here  done,  the  various  successful  and  unsuccess- 
ful metrical  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  render 
the  Homeric  Poems  into  English.  Matthew  Arnold,  it 
is  true,  had  the  merit  of  "appealing  to  first  principles," 
as  Dr.  Rouse  says ;  but  then,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
he  had  no  very  intimate  or  careful  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  verse-schemes,  whether  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  English :  he  was  apt  to  trust  solely  to  an  ear  which, 
if  we  can  judge  from  his  own  poetry,  was  not  always 
blameless  in  detecting  a  wrong  note. 

In  his  review  of  some  typical  verse-translations  of 
Homer,  Dr.  Rouse  is  seen  at  his  best  as  a  critic.  He 
enters  a  plea  for  Chapman's  vigorous  version,  which 
Matthew  Arnold  rejects  for  its  Elizabethan  conceits  ; 
but,  as  is  well  pointed  out,  these  were  natural  enough  in 
Chapman's  day,  and  if  the  translation  is  to  be  read  by 
the  many  and  not  merely  by  the  scholar,  the  Eliza- 
bethan's force  and  directness  and  rapidity  are  admirable. 
Dr.  Rouse  treats  WiUiam  Morris's  translation  to  some 
very  rough  handling  on  the  ground  of  its  false  archaisms 
and  its  continual  slurring  of  syllables  naturally  long. 
One  cannot  say  that  the  treatment  is  undeserved,  at 
least  from  a  consideration  of  the  passages  quoted  ; 
in  any  case,  it  aeeds  a  little  courage  to  say  unmistak- 
ably what  one  thinks  and  means  about  a  poet  of  estab- 
lis'ned  reputation. 

In  spite  of  what  he  irreverently  calls  the  "  Gabble- 
metres,"  thereby  including  most  inordinately  long 
lines,  from  Swinburne  to  Longfellow,  the  editor  is  of 
opinion  that  an  English  type  of  Hexameter  may  yet  be 
evolved  by  some  scholar  with  an  ear  for  music,  which 
shall  avoid  the  two  most  glaring  faults  of  previous 
attempts — (i)  the  entire  neglect  of  quantity,  and  (2) 
the  slurring  over  of  naturally  long  syllables  to  make 
dactyls. 

If  this  attempt  were  to  succeed,  we  imagine  that  it 
would  only  be  a  partial  success  ;  a  volume  would  imme- 
diately be  forthcoming  to  show  that  the  Hexameter 
can  only  appeal  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
history  in  the  Greek  language,  and  that  a  translation 
to  be  worth  the  name  must  be  a  re-creation  of  the 
original  in  a  modern  dress  ;  in  fact,  the  cry  would  be 
"  back  to  Chapman  "   and  his  methods. 

However,  though  there  be  no  finality  in  this  quesUon, 
it  is  none  the  less  interesting  and  thought-provoking 
to  discuss  it,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Rouse  for  his 
most  fresh  and  intelligent  essay  :  his  notes  on  Arnold  s 
Essay  are  likewise  terse  and  eminently  to  the  point  ; 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  them.  A.  J.  S. 

*  OnTranslating'Homer.  By  Matthew  Arnold.  New  Edition, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 
John  Murray.      200  pp.      35.  (d. 


Minor  Notices 

The  Poetry  of  the  Future.     By  Laurence  Owen.     ^Simpkin, 
^      f Marshall.     2s.  6d.) 

This  book  is  a  clever  and  interesting  statement  of  a  great 
many  received  maxims  (and  of  a  few  newer  ideas)  about 
the  technique  of  EngUsh  poetry.     Let  us  say  at  once  that 
it  is  badly,  very  badly,  printed,  and  the  reviewer's  irritation 
is  only  partly  allayed  by  finding  at  the  end  that  the  work 
comes    from   a    Parisian    press.     This   fact,    however,    can 
hardly  excuse  such  incorrect  printing  in  a  book  written 
apparently  by  an  American  and  published  by  a  London  firm. 
This  said,  we  may,  for  the  rest,  mention  Mr.  Owen's  w-ork 
in  terms  of  praise.     It  is  conceived  on  the  principle  which 
actuates  the  John  Hopkins  University,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  transfer  to  hterary  studies  the  methods  of  higher  work 
in  science.     The  author's  thesis  is  that  new  Ufe  may  be  put 
into  English  poetry  by  a  painstaking  study  of  the  whole 
craft  of  verse.     We  are  entirely  at  one  with  Mr.  Owen  in  his 
exposure  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  exact  knowledge  dries 
up  imagination.     To  our  mind  the  sublimity  of  poetry  does 
not  take  it  out  of  the  reach  of  inquiry.     Our  best  poets  have 
succeeded   in   proportion   as   they   have   studied   euphonic 
diction  in  all  its  branches,  in  spite  of  those  good  folk  who 
are  apt  to  call  any  real  labour  at  poetical  technique  "  fussi- 
ness."     It  is   often   asked   how  EngUsh   literature   can   be 
made  a  subject  for  school  or  university  study.     It  is  amply 
shown   in   these   pages    how   English   poetry   alone    might 
reasonably  provide  a  five  years'  course  of  hard  effort,  and 
one    naturally   recalls    the    painstaking    method    of    James 
Bo\^ye^.  of  Christ's  Hospital,  who  made  his  English  lessons 
a  stern  reality  to  the  classes  in  which  sat  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Leigh    Hunt.   Dyer,    and    many   other   lights   of   the   early 
nineteenth  centurv.      It  is  true  we  dissent  from  some  things 
in   these   pages,   and   notably  the   author's   wholesale   con- 
demnation  of  the   sibilant.     Has   he   never  read   and   felt 
Virgil's  Suadentque  cadentia  sidera  somnos  ?      The  s  is  not 
always  an  undiluted  hiss.     A  table  of  the  relative  sweetness 
of  sounds  (p.  48)  in  our  language  seems  to  be  arbitrary. 
But  there  is  so  much  of  sound  sense  and  skilful  statement, 
of  penetrating  and  sometimes  novel  thoughts  in  this  book, 
which  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  fusion  of  American, 
German,    and    Erench    methods,    that    we    unhesitatingly 
recommend  its  perusal  to  serious  students  of  the  euphonic 
side  of  the  poet's  art.     The  other  side,  the  intehectual,  is, 
of  course,  outside  the  scope  of  the  book. 
A  Historv  of  Architecture.     By  Prof.  Banister  Fletcher,  and 
Banister  F.   Fletcher.     (B.   T.   Batsford.     21s.  net.) 
This  useful  book  is  now  in  its  fifth  edition.     OriginaUy 
pubhshed  in  1896,  it  has  now  been  very  largely  rewritten, 
and  improved  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter  and  some 
seven   hundred    additional   illustrations.     Mr.    Banister   F. 
Eletcher,  who  had  revised  Froi.  Banister's  work,  expresses 
in  his  preface  the  hope  that  "  the  study  of  architectural 
history  will  soon  take  its  proper  place  as  part  of  a  hberal 
education."     Where    precisely    he    supposes    it   should    be 
more  generahy  introduced  in  an  educational  course  he  does 
not  state,  but.  with  all  good-wiU  to  architecture,  we  cannot 
approve  of  its  introduction  as  a  subject  into  the  earher 
stages  of  a  liberal  education.     This  is  how  we  are  inclined 
to    place    architectural    history    in    higher    education.     At 
public  schools  fifth  and  sixth  forms  should  be  encouraged  to 
study  a  modicum  of  it  as  subsidiary  to  history,  i.e.  as  an 
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illustration  of  social  and  political  development.  For  this 
purpose  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  architectural  illus- 
trations in  Gardiner's  Student's  History  of  England.  For 
undergraduates,  architectural  history-  might  possibl)'  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  an  honours  course  as  classical 
archaeology.  But  the  best  place  in  a  liberal  education  for 
this  subject  is  that  period  which  continues,  or  should  con- 
tinue, after  graduation,  or  the  post-graduation  life  of  the 
intelligent  man  or  woman.  Of  course,  this  is  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  use  of  so  good  a  book  as  this  as  a  text-book 
in  art  schools  and  technical  colleges,  where,  of  course,  the 
scheme  of  education  is  special  rather  than  general.  For 
all  grades  of  readers  the  book  before  us  may  be  highly 
recommended.  The  scheme  of  it  is  clear  and  comprehen?ive, 
and,  being  both  analytical  and  comparative,  is  infinitely 
instructive  and  suggestive. 

If  we  have  a  fault  to  find,  it  is  that,  though  the  influences 
are  duly  set  forth,  and  the  architectural  character  also,  it 
is  not  alwaj's  made  quite  explicit  how  the  first  worked  to 
produce  the  second.  For  example,  in  dealing  with  the 
influences  of  Greek  architecture,  the  only  cases  where  the 
author  directly  traces  cause  to  effect  are  the  two  special 
points  that  Greek  architecture  depends  largely  on  the  fact 
that  Greece  produced  marble,  and  that  to  the  hot  sun  and 
heavy  rains  of  Greece  are  probably  due  the  porticos  of  its 
temples  ;  and  the  two  general  points  that  the  Greek 
colonists,  being  energetic,  built  some  of  the  most  important 
examples  of  Greek  architecture ;  and  that  all  the  most 
important  temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the 
years  of  national  exaltation  over  the  defeat  of  the  Persians. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  style  dealt  with,  this 
seems  a  little  inadequate.  In  each  case  it  should  be  clearly 
shown  how  the  history  explains  the  convention,  as  Dr. 
Percy  Gardner  does  in  his  recent  grammar  of  Greek  art 
As  to  the  admirable  illustrations,  it  is  a  useful  feature  that 
lantern  slides  of  all  the  plates  are  obtainable.  We  can 
recommend  this  book  for  school  and  house  libraries  and 
for  the  shelves  of  teachers.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be 
trusted  to  correct  the  general  reader's  sense  of  the  beautiful 
in  building,  and  to  help  in  the  crusade  against  the  verv 
powerful  forces  of  modern  ugliness  and  dulncss. 

Old  Tales  from  Rome.     Bv  Alice  ZJmmern.      (Fisher  Unwin. 

The  authoress  has  endeavoured  in  this  book  to  keep 
closely  to  the  originals  from  which  the  stories  have  been 
drawn  ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
experiment  is  a  successful  one.  The  next  best  thing  to 
reading  Vergil's  epic  in  the  original  is  to  get  the  spirit  of 
it  properly  reproduced  in  a  translation,  and  we  have  not 
had  the  pleasui'e  hitherto  of  seeing  so  faithful  a  copy 
couched  in  such  simple  language.  The  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  book  are  drawn  from  Livy  and  Ovid,  and  gi\'e 
an  air  of  completeness  to  a  volume  of  legendary  lore.  Wc 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  empha- 
sise more  forcibly  the  valuelcssness  of  these  stories  for 
historical  purposes,  and  to  explain  to  the  pupil  that  .^neas 
was  rather  less  of  a  real  person  than  our  native  King  Arthur  : 
with  this  warning  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  young  boys  and  girls,  as  a  corrective  of  the 
many  demoralising  publications  which  are  flung  at  their 
heads  to-day.  The  drawings  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit  ; 
the  earher  ones  recall  Flaxman,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated by  anybody  who  cares  for  pictures  :  even  as  drawing 
examples  they  would  possess  a  real  value. 


A    Brief  Survey  of  British  History.     By  C.   E.   Snowden, 
(Methuen  and  Co.     45.  6d.) 

We  suppose  there  is  a  demand  for  this  sort  of  compilation, 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  seems  to  us  a  very  repellent 
congeries  of  lists,  dates,  events,  genealogies,  appendices 
and  what  not  :  very  useful  for  turning  up  a  reference,  but 
a  cruel  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil.  The  author 
no  doubt  intends  to  be  without  political  bias,  but  he  cer- 
tainly ought  to  handle  contemporary  politics  with  a  lighter 
touch.  \^1iat  can  excuse  the  following  ?  "  1899,  Great 
Boer  Rebellion  (sic)  begins."  Note  3  of  the  leading 
features  during  the  Victorian  era  reads  :  "  The  persistent 
refusal  of  the  Irish  representatives  in  Parliament  to  be 
conciliated  by  a  long  course  of  legislative  concessions  "  : 
and  in  the  present  reign  the  last  Parliamentary  achieve- 
ment recorded  is  "  Pauper  Aliens  Bill  talked  out  by  the 
Opposition."  A  book  of  this  kind  will  have  to  be  very 
judiciously  handled  by  a  teacher  if  it  is  to  prove  of  any  use 
to  the  pupil. 

The  World  and  its  People.     The  British  Empire.     (Nelson 
and  Sons.     is.  lod.) 

This  is  a  useful  little  book,  written  in  simple  style,  with 
the  intention  of  coming  within  the  series  of  lessons  suggested 
in  the  specimen  geographical  syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  profusely  illustrated,  many  of  the  plates 
being  in  colours  :  but  we  are  not  by  any  means  sure  that 
this  sort  of  thing  is  not  greatly  overdone  in  school  books 
nowadays.  Maps  are  always  useful,  and  one  or  two  com- 
parative silhouettes  to  illustrate  (i)  the  areas  ;  (2)  the 
populations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  King's  Dominions 
might  with  advantage  be  given  a  \vider  publicity  to  those 
who  strive  to  "  think  imperially."  It  comes  as  a  shock 
to  some  of  these  well-meaning  enthusiasts  to  be  informed 
that  there  are  more  white  people  in  London  alone  than  in 
the  whole  of  Canada,  or  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
combined.  The  general  information  given  is  not  too 
heavily  loaded  with  "  facts  "  to  be  digestible,  and  ought  to 
result  in  the  pupil's  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  subject  at  an  early  age. 

A  School  Geography.  By  Charles  Bird.  (Whittaker  and 
Co.  2s.  6d.) 
Tliis  is  a  second  edition,  and  is  not  intended  for  such 
young  pupils  as  the  preceding  book  :  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  write  a  geography  which  will  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  Head- 
masters in  public  schools.  The  first  part,  which  deals  with 
the  astronomical  and  physiographical  part  of  the  subject,  is 
quite  good  ;  the  diagrams  are  satisfactory  and  the  ex- 
planations are  lucid.  A  useful  list  of  questions  is  appended 
to  every  chapter,  but  there  may  be  two  views  as  to  the  value 
of  such  ready-made  examination  material.  When  we  come 
to  the  dry  facts  of  geography  the  book  is  not  so  inviting, 
perhaps  because  of  the  author's  struggle  to  get  a  large  amount 
of  detail  into  a  small  space.  For  instance,  in  the  passage 
about  railways  we  read  "  from  Carlisle  and  Holyhead  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway,  and  by  another  route 
the  Midland  Railway."  The  Caledonian  is  not  even 
mentioned  amongst  Scotch  railways  ;  the  North  British, 
singularly  enough,  being  the  only  one  alluded  to.  A  mis- 
print, Kingston  for  Kingstown,  is  to  be  found  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dublin.     The  thumb-nail  sketches  inserted  in  the- 
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text  are  useful,  but  would  have  been  of  much  greater  value 
if  they  had  been  twice  the  size.  We  had  almost  forgotten 
to  note  that  our  old  friend  the  Gulf  Stream  finds  a  position 
amongst  the  ocean  currents  ;  we  were  under  the  impression 
that  its  connection  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  purely 
imaginary.  In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  the  book  will  be 
found  to  contain  an  immense  amount  of  useful  information 
packed  into  a  small  compass. 

Duruy's  History  of  France.     (Dean  and  Co.     85.  6d.  nett.) 

The  present  volume  is  abridged  and  translated  from  the 
seventeenth  French  edition  by  Mrs.  M.  Carey,  and  contains 
an  introducton,'  notice  and  a  continuation  to  1896  by  Prof. 
Franklin  Jameson  of  the  Brown  University.  At  this  time 
of  day  it  is  superfluous  to  offer  any  criticisms  on  a  book  that 
has  run  through  seventeen  editions,  and  though  the  abridged 
version  is  naturally  not  so  satisfactory  as  the  original  volume 
it  is  quite  the  best  for  the  young  student  that  we  have  in 
Enghsh.  It  does  not  claim  to  be  anything  more  than  out- 
lines of  the  history  of  France,  but  a  wonderful  amount 
of  information  is  contained  in  the  covers  of  the  book. 
The  matter  is  extremely  well  arranged  under  clear  headings, 
and  some  periods  are  remarkably  adequately  treated  con- 
sidering the  hmited  space  at  the  translators'  disposal.  The 
maps  are  excellent,  and  the  continuation  contributed  by 
Prof.  Jameson  satisfactory.  The  only  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  book  is  that  it  is  somewhat  unduly  heavy,  and  its 
price  precludes  its  use  as  a  class  book  in  schools.  Perhaps 
the  publishers  could  see  their  way  to  bringing  out  a  cheaper 
edition  printed  on  thinner  paper. 

Student's     American     History.     By     D.     H.     JMontgomery. 
(Ginn  and  Co.     6s.) 

Like  most  of  the  history-books  issued  by  this  firm  of 
publishers,  mostly  wTitten  by  .\mericans,  the  matter  is  well 
arranged  under  good  headings,  and  the  maps  are  excellent. 
If  this  history-  is  meant  for  English  readers,  it  is  somewhat 
too  detailed  in  parts,  this  being  specially  the  case  in  dealing 
with  the  complicated  political  history  of  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Few  English  students,  probably 
other  than  politicians, would  care  to  wade  through  all  the  mass 
of  details  connected  with  the  rule  of  each  President  from 
1789  to  1861 — nor  will  they  feel  much  interest  in  the  many 
men  who  are  introduced  and  dismissed  with  a  few  words. 
The  earUer  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  foundation  of 
the  earlier  States  and  the  methods  of  government,  &c.,  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  all  English  readers  who  have  here  in 
a  ven,-  concise  form  the  chief  Acts  concerning  the  Enghsh 
colonisation  of  America.  The  list  of  authorities  consulted 
will  be  useful  to  our  countrymen  who  often  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  finding  out  such  books  for  themselves. 

The  Tudor  Dynasty,  1485-1603.     By  Arthur  Hassall.  M.A. 
{Rivingtons.      2s.) 

The  name  of  the  author  is  a  guarantee  of  accuracy  and 
sound  knowledge  ;  the  volume,  intended  for  the  middle  and 
upper  forms  of  school,  is  well  arranged,  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  relative  value  of  facts  and  dates.  Each  reign  is  followed 
by  useful  summaries,  detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the  most 
important  movements,  &c.,  and  a  sensible  list  of  questions. 
A  synopsis  of  the  principal  events  in  the  world's  history 
during  the  period  will  add  largeh'  to  the  student's  general 
stock  of  knowledge,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
little  volume,  which  may  be  recommended  to  all  those  who 


care  to  search  historv  with  intelligence  and  from  a  broad- 
minded  standpoint. 

dough's  The  Tudors  before  Elizabeth.  (Ralph,  Holland  and 
Co.  25.) 
This  book  is  suitable  for  the  middle  forms  of  schools 
where  special  periods  of  history  are  studied.  It  is  simply  and 
interestingly  written,  and  the  introduction  dealing  with  the 
Renaissance,  the  Oxford  Reformers,  &c.,  calls  for  particular 
praise.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  present  volume  has  any 
particularly  striking  feature  ;  and  it  is  surprising,  indeed,  that 
so  many  different  text-books  on  elementary'  history  can 
find  a  sale  ;  but  apparently  the  multiplicity  of  schools  that 
are  springing  up  on  all  sides  absorbs  the  multipUcity  of 
editions,  which  can  seldom  be  distinguished  one  from  another. 

Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Retold  from  Malory's 
Morte   d' Arthur.     By   V.    Waldo   Cutter.     (George   C. 
Harrap.      is.  6d.) 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  real  need  for  this  book, 
as  during  the  last  few  years  several  people  have  attempted 
to  tell,  more  or  less  successfully,  the  story  of  the  Knights  of 
the    Round    Table.     Granted,    however,    the    demand    for 
such  a  volume,  the  present  one  may  be  considered  satis- 
factory, for  the  writer  tells  his  story  well,  using  Malory's 
language   as   far   as    possible.      There    is   a   pleasant   and 
suitable  introduction,  and  the  reproductions  of  Rossetti's 
and  Burne-Jones'  pictures  increase  the  attractiveness  of  this 
little  book. 

Trafalgar.     B\'    Benito    Perez    Galdos.     Edited   by    F.    A. 
Kirkpatrick,    M.A.       (Cambridge     University     Press. 
4s.) 
English  students  of  Spanish  will  welcome  this  extremely 
interesting  romance,  which   has   long  been   regarded   as   a 
classic  in  Spain,  and  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  per- 
mitting the  Cambridge  University  Press  to  publish  it,  and 
to  the  editor  for  his  useful  introduction  and  notes.     Senor 
Galdos  is  probably  known  to  many  Enghsh  readers  through 
his  novel.  Dona  Perfectio,  which  was  translated  some  years 
ago  and   enjoyed  a  considerable  reputation.     The  present 
volume  (though  deahng  with  historical  subjects  and  persons) 
is  a  romance,  and  the  editor  in  his  notes  has  wiseh' avoided 
long  historical  dissertations, and  confined  his  attention  almost 
entirely  to  the  translation  of  difficult  words  and  phrases. 

Carthusian  Memories,  and  Other  Verses  of  Leisure.  By 
\^^illiam  Haig  Brown,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Charterhouse. 
(Longmans,  Green.  55.) 
These  verses,  written  in  the  rare  leisure  moments  of 
a  very  busy  man's  life,  will  be  affectionately  cherished  by 
the  many  old  Carthusians  who  were  pupils  during  Dr.  Haig 
Brown's  long  tenure  of  office — considerabty  over  twenty 
years.  They  reveal  a  man  of  pleasing  wit,  of  an  affectionate 
nature,  and  some  literarv'  faciUty.  The  school  songs  are  in- 
spiriting and  vigorous — Song  for  O.  C.  Theatricals,  November 
26,  1887,  is  specially  so — while  several  of  the  translations  if 
not  entirely  successful  (as  translations  seldom  are)  are  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  genius  of 
several  languages.  These  translations  prove  once  more  how 
almost  impossible  it  is  to  reproduce  the  feeling  and  atmos- 
phere of  one  language  in  another  ;  in  this  respect  it  is  in- 
structive to  compare  the  passage  from  JNIaeterlink's  Le 
Temple  Enseveli  wdth  Dr.  Haig  Brown's  rendering  in  blank 
verse,  and  to  notice  the  absolutely  different  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  reader's  mind  by  the  two  versions. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
November  27,  1905. 

Following  upon  their  experiment  of  placing 
young  masters  in  English  schools  for  a  year's 
experience  in  our  language  and  customs,  the  French 
Government  proposes  to  extend  this  principle  to 
ladies.  Owing  to  their  youth  and  other  causes  it  is 
unlikely  that  these  assistantes  will  be  of  much  use  in 
handling  the  regular  school  forms  :  but  by  mixing 
with  the  girls,  conversing  with  them,  joining  in  their 
recreation  and  so  forth  they  will  be  able  to  encour- 
age conversation  in  French.  Classes  of  girls  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  will  be  entrusted  to  these 
visitors,  but  only  for  two  hours  a  day  ;  and  the  time 
is  to  be  devoted  to  talking  with  the  least  possible 
restraint  on  any  and  every  subject.  Headmistresses 
who  wish  to  co-operate  in  this  scheme  are  invited 
to  write  to  the  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and 
Reports,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


There  is  no  need  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  this 
suggestion  :  it  speaks  for  itself.  Travel  is  cheap, 
and  with  this  exception  there  will  be  very  little 
expense  to  the  articled  pupil.  Where  a  boarding- 
house  exists  she  will  naturally  be  housed  there  for 
nothing  :  in  fact,  it  would  be  defeating  the  object  of 
the  movement  if  she  were  not  thrown  as  much  as 
possible  into  the  society  of  the  girls.  Where  no  such 
establishment  exists  some  salary  will  be  necessary, 
and  £60  to  ^75  is  mentioned  as  a  fair  sum  to  allow 
for  board  and  lodging  :  but  it  seems  to  us  that  if 
the  French  ladies  are  allowed  to  pick  and  choose  the 
boarding-schools  will  be  selected  first. 

And  now  that  we  have  begun  with  teachers  (and 
none  too  soon,  either)  why  should  we  not  extend  it 
to  the  pupils  as  well  ?  There  exists  an  organisation 
in  Paris — Mr.  Mathieu's  Society  for  the  International 
Exchange  of  children — which  arranges  for  school 
children  to  spend  their  holidays  with  families  in  other 
lands,  who  in  their  turn  send  a  child  or  two  to  take 
their  places.  Think  of  the  possibilities  which  this 
plan    opens    before    us  !     Thousands    of    children 
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passing  backward  and  forward  across  the  Channel 
from  this  island  of  ours,  to  spend  their  holidays 
abroad  :  picking  up  another  language,  learning  to 
see  with  other  people's  eyes,  and  insensibly  imbibing 
that  fee" ing  of  toleration  and  consideration  for  others 
which  our  foreign  neighbours  tell  us  (not  without 
reason)  is  almost  a  minus  quantity  in  the  average 
Briton.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
more  such  an  idea  as  this  is  carried  into  fulfilment, 
the  less  we  shall  hear  of  "  hereditary  antagonisms  " 
and  "  natural  enemies."  The  foreigner  is,  when 
we  get  to  know  him,  very  much  like  ourselves  ;  and 
the  sooner  we  insular  English  recognise  this,  the 
better  for  humanity.  It  seems  absurd  to  think  that 
it  is  necessary  to  express  such  sentiments  at  this 
time  of  day  :  but  prejudice  dies  hard,  and  there  are 
many,  even  now,  who  hardty  ever  use  the  word 
foreigner  without  putting  an  uncomplimentary 
adjective  in  front  of  it. 

At  the  distribution  of  prizes  of  the  Rathmines 
School  of  Commerce  at  the  beginning  of  its  winter 
session.  Professor  M.  E.  Sadler  delivered  an  address 
on  "  Higher  Commercial  Education."  He  came  at 
the  invitation  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  and  it  was  his  first  visit  to 
Ireland.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  Rathmines 
School  of  Commerce  was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Ireland,  and  that  in  view  of  the  development  of 
commercial  education  a  great  future  probably  lay 
before  it.  Some  passages  of  his  speech  rose  to  real 
eloquence  ;  particularly  one  in  which  he  explained 
how  German  idealists,  having  set  out  on  moral  and 
spiritual  grounds  to  raise  their  country  in  the  scale 
of  nations  by  education  for  the  people  and  self- 
denial  for  themselves,  had  suddenly  and  all  unex- 
pectedly discovered  that  they  had  made  her  rich  ; 
and  the  danger  to  Germany  now  was  lest  wealth 
should  corrupt  her  idealism.  In  his  admiration  of 
German  methods  he  explained  the  working  of  the 
four  great  commercial  high  schools  of  Aachen, 
Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  Leipsic.  At  these  places 
the  students  enter  on  a  two  years'  course  at  the 
average  age  of  nineteen  ;  previous  to  which  thej^  have 
had  a  sound  secondary  education  on  general  lines.  To 
obtain  their  certificate  they  have  to  show  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  two  foreign  modern  languages. 
Beside  this  the  course  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
somewhat  pales  with  its  one  optional  foreign  lan- 
guage ;  but  it  is  a  good  thing  for  our  universities  to 
recognise  higher  commercial  education  at  all.     Why 


is  it  necessary  for  lecturers  on  education,  especially 
men  like  Dr.  Sadler,  to  apologise  for  their  subject  ? 
Surely  the  day  for  that  is  past. 

To  what  extent  is  our  public  school  system  capable 
of  being  transplanted  into  other  countries  ?  This 
is  the  question  which  is  suggested  by  the  meeting 
called  at  the  Mansion  House  lately  to  support  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  South  African  sclieme. 
The  avowed  object  of  this  movement  is  to  provide 
South  Africa  with  a  type  of  school  which  will  re- 
semble our  own  public  schools,  "  where  character  is 
trained  on  liberal  lines  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  of  England."  In  short,  it  is  proposed  to 
establish  something  better,  something  higher  than 
the  institutions  provided  by  the  State  :  and  these 
new  schools  will,  we  suppose,  be  dependent  upon 
public  subscriptions.  As  to  the  last  point,  it  iviU 
be  well  if  some  of  those  who  have  amassed  fortunes 
in  the  country  do  something  in  return  for  their 
easily  acquired  wealth,  especially  as  they  seem  to  be 
the  only  people  in  that  part  of  the  world  who  have 
profited  by  the  war,  which  has  well-nigh  paralysed 
everything. 

But  the  scheme  itself  deserves  a  word  or  two  of 
explanation  and  criticism.  We  have  put  our  hand 
to  the  plough  in  South  Africa,  and  must  not  look 
back.  We  have  undertaken  the  government  of  a 
very  heterogeneous  medley  of  inhabitants  of  varying 
degrees  of  civilisation,  and  if  good  teaching  is  wanted 
anywhere,  it  is  wanted  there.  It  may  be  asked 
whether  it  is  likely  to  be  a  recommendation  that  the 
schools  should  definitely  assert  their  denominational 
basis,  considering  the  trouble  that  religious  dis- 
cussions give  rise  to  at  home  :  but  there  is  this  to  be 
said  for  it.  Those  who  send  their  children  there  will 
know  what  to  expect,  and  so  there  need  be  no  sus- 
picion of  proselytising  ;  moreover,  anybody  who 
knows  how  the  religious  question  is  managed  in  our 
own  public  schools  will  acknowledge  that  for  tact, 
tolerance,  and  broad-mindedness  they  may  be  taken 
as  models  by  any  nation.  The  Boers  are  a  race  of 
people  who,  whatever  their  faihngs,  always  profess 
to  take  religious  authority  as  their  guide  of  conduct 
in  daily  hfe  ;  and  it  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  them  to  find  how  little  it  appears  in  ours. 
Perhaps  these  schools  will  help  to  re-establish  our 
credit  to  some  extent  in  this  matter.  One  thing 
may  be  looked  for  with  confidence — there  will  be 
no  "  religious  difficulty  "  in  connection  with  these 
schools.     What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  of  the  good 
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sense  which  prevails  in  the  directors  of  our  pubUc 
schools  cannot  be  inoculated  into  those  who  control 
elementary  education  !  We  say  without  fear  of 
contradiction  that  in  a  properly  managed  secondary 
school  no  such  thing  exists  as  friction  on  religious 
matters  :  and  we  utterly  fail  to  see  why  it  need  exist 
in  primary  schools  either. 

The  same  principle  which  we  have  seen  at  work 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Rhodes  scholarships 
has  found  expression  in  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
American  history  and  institutions  at  Berlin  by  a  resi- 
dent of  New  York.  The  motive  of  these  benefactions 
is  not  far  to  seek  :  it  is  to  help  international  friend- 
ship by  giving  opportunities  for  mutual  knowledge 
and  respect.  The  more  we  have  of  these  developments 
the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody.  It  is  quite  time 
that  the  spirit  which  animates  some'  of  the  halfpenny 
press  of  the  present  day — the  old,  intolerant,  un- 
reasoning denunciation  and  suspicion  of  everything 
foreign  (excepting  money)^should  have  something 
to  counteract  it :  and  education  supplies  an  antidote 
which  is  better  than  most  things.  Learning,  as 
we  have  said  more  than  once,  is  a  universal  rather 
than  a  national  possession  :  fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri, 
so  how  much  more  ought  we  to  be  willing  to  learn 
from  friends  ? 

The  Oxford  Magazine  for  November  contains  an 
interesting  summary  of  the  result  of  the  recent 
Indian  Civil  Service  Examination  ;  and  though  the 
bulk  of  the  successful  candidates  (something  less 
than  half)  come  from  Oxford,  and  rather  fewer 
from  Cambridge,  the  prize  for  the  best  performance 
must  be  awarded  to  Edinburgh,  which  actually 
claims  the  first  three  places  in  order  of  merit.  We 
wonder  why  London  only  gains  one  success  to 
Oxford's  thirty-six  ?  Cheltenham  is  the  school 
which  has  sent  up  the  largest  number  of  success- 
ful candidates,  namely,  four ;  the  oft -maligned 
public  schools  are  on  the  whole  very  well  repre- 
sented. Seeing  that  this  service  offers  such  an 
alluring  prospect  to  an  able  man  it  is  no  wonder 
that  even  the  attractions  of  a  fellowship  are  put 
aside  in  its  favour.  In  future  there  is  to  be  a  limit 
to  the  number  of  subjects  that  may  be  offered,  and 
a  fixed  maximum  will  be  assigned  to  the  possible 
number  of  marks  :  this  wiU  probably  have  the  effect 
of  concentrating  attention  upon  the  most  important 
subjects.  Let  us  hope  it  will  not  lead  to  more  cram- 
ming than  there  is  at  present ;  though  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  to  eliminate  it  altogether. 


Our  attention  has  again  been  called  to  the  move- 
ment in  favour  of  "  voluntary  compulsion  "  in  the 
matter  of  military  training  in  schools.  This  time  it  is 
in  the  form  of  an  article  in  the  Empire  Review,  which 
includes  a  benediction  from  Lord  Roberts  and  the 
Duke  of  Connaught ;  and  the  opinions  of  many  head- 
masters are  quoted  in  support  of  the  scheme.  There 
is  some  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  reflection  that 
a  perusal  of  these  letters  gives  rise  to,  that  the 
headmasters  realise  that  this  is  a  matter  where  they 
are  not  quite  so  supreme  as  the  agitators  would  wish- 
There  are  parents  to  be  considered  :  the  Warden  of 
Bradfield  hints  at  this,  as  well  as  forcibly  objecting 
to  the  "  starched  discipline  of  the  military  organism," 
which  he  would  correct  by  abolishing  the  uniform. 
His  letter  is  a  sensible  one,  but  to  our  mind  it  is 
the  reductio  ad  absttrdum  of  the  whole  controversy. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  of  these  things  know 
that  drill  as  such  is  "  barred,"  while  a  cadet  corps  is 
tolerated  largely  on  account  of  its  uniform,  but  still 
more  for  the  possession  (and  prospective  use)  of  a 
real  rifle. 


The  letters  from  some  of  the  authorities  quoted 
show  a  strange  confusion  of  mind.  Lord  Methuen 
says,  "  Schoolmasters  and  boys  are  keen  enough. 
It  is  the  education  authorities  that  the  schools  have 
their  doubts  about."  Lord  Charles  Beresford  also 
says  that  "We  do  not  want,  and  can  never  have, 
conscription ;  but  we  can  have,  and  ought  to  have, 
compulsory  physical  and  military  training  in  all 
schools  receiving  a  State  grant."  Can  it  be  that 
these  august  reformers,  and  the  author  of  the 
magazine  article  as  well,  are  ignorant  of  the  status 
and  government  of  a  public  school  ?  Why,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  the  very  object  of  singling 
out  the  public  schools  for  this  experiment  was 
because  esprit  de  corps  was  so  strong  in  them  that 
there  would  be  practically  no  abstentions.  It 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  see  what  success  such 
a  movement  would  meet  with  if  it  invaded  the 
region  of  popular  control.  We  notice  that  most  of 
the  apologists  for  this  new  departure  describe  it  as 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  conscription  ;  we  may  be 
dull,  but  we  quite  fail  to  foUow  the  logic  of  this  con- 
tention. While  we  are  about  it,  why  should  we  not 
force  our  boys  to  serve  for  a  year  in  the  Navy  ?  Tliis 
would  provide  a  more  valuable  asset  for  the  protection 
of  our  homes  than  any  amount  of  military  drill,  as 
everybody  knows :  but,  of  course,  the  uniform  is  not 
so  attractive. 
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Points  about  Public  Schools 
A  Causerie  By  s.  e.  w. 

The  probable  relations  of  the  Moral  Instraction  League 
and  the  Public  Schools  have  lately  been  making  part 
of  my  odd-minute  reflections.  To  begin  with,  I  brush 
aside  the  argument  that  morals  or  the  laws  of  health 
cannot  be  taught  like  other  subjects,  because  they  are 
immeasurably  more  important  than  any  other  subjects. 
This  undoubtedly  is  a  daring  paradox,  and  a  glaring 
fallacy.  For  on  your  first  glance  down  a  school  time- 
table you  ask  why  it  is  that  some  two  hours  a  week  are 
given  to  religious  subjects.  Second,  it  can  hardly  be 
argued  that,  if  moral  instruction  be  proved  to  be  of 
supreme  importance  in  the  secondary  school,  time  could 
not  be  found  for  it  in  the  curriculum.  My  own  opinion 
is,  that  a  reformed  system  of  classical  teaching  would 
clear  the  way  for  a  considerable  extension  of  time  to 
be  devoted  to  Enghsh  subjects,  among  which  moral 
instruction  would  rank.  Third,  one  would  be  sorry 
to  affirm  that  either  the  average  course  of  sermons  in 
a  school  chapel  or  the  religious  instruction  of  the  class- 
room are  calculated  to  train  the  young  mind  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  casuistry,  or  help  him  to  establish  for  himself 
a  moral  standard  higher  than  that  of  the  mere  worship 
of  tradition  which  so  largely  pervades  the  public-school 
life.  Candidly,  I  must  confess  that  my  own  experience 
of  school  sermons  is  that  they  seldom  stir  the  heart, 
kindle  enthusiasm,  or  provide  step-by-step  guidance 
in  the  knotty  problems  with  which  the  conflict  of  motives 
often  brings  even  the  young  face  to  face.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  many  :  the  sermons  preached  are  too  often 
doctrinal,  and  often  preached  by  men  who  have  no  special 
aptitude  for  preaching,  and  who,  even  if  they  had  the 
genius,  have  not  been  able  to  bestow  upon  their  sermons 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  pains  they 
imperatively  demand.  The  series  of  Bible  lessons  the 
teacher  shrinks  from  using  as  a  basis  for  moral  instruc- 
tion, because  holy  writ  is  practically,  for  school  purposes, 
above  criticism  ;  and  even  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
various  parts  of  the  Bible  present  conflicting  ideals. 
This,  of  course,  might  be  avoided  if  the  Scriptures  were 
selected  with  a  view  to  some  well-ordered,  well-reasoned 
ethical  system  ;  but  this  is  a  plan  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  practically  never  been  adopted  in  public 
schools.  For  my  part  then  I  am  inclined  to  welcome 
the  efforts  of  the  Moral  Instraction  League  to  introduce 
some  well-considered  scheme  of  moral  instruction  divorced 
from,  or  rather  independent  of,  religious  instruction. 
The  author  of  Essays  in  Revolt  sketches  what  is  ap- 
parently a  highly  reasonable  series  of  lessons,  which  he 
divides  into  three  stages  differentiated  by  age.  He 
argues  fairly  enough  that  in  such  problems  as  that 
connected  with  schoolboy  honour,  and  the  telling  of 
tales  out  of  school,  it  is  not  fair  for  the  master  to  leave 
boys  to  fight  it  out  amongst  themselves.  They  are 
"  at  least  entitled  to  a  clear  understanding  of  what  in 
the  master's  view  are  to  be  the  general  principles  that 


should  guide  them  in  determining  these  knotty  points. 
.  .  .  Standards  must  be  provided  to  aid  the  boys  to 
determine  whether  offences  are  venial  or  grave."  To 
be  brief ;  definite,  systematic  instruction  in  ethics  is 
to-day  as  good  as  nil  in  our  public  schools.  Should  we 
not  make  a  beginning  in  this  matter  ?  I  think  so  :  but 
we  cannot  go  the  length  of  Mr.  F.  J.  Gould's  view  that 
moral  instruction  on  a  non-theological  basis  should  be 
introduced  in  substitution  of  the  present  religious  in- 
struction. It  is  not  in  the  least  hkely  that  pubhc  schools 
will  adopt  moral  instraction  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  given 
concurrently  with  the  estabhshed  religious  teaching. 

If  teachers  are  not  attracted  by  the  subject  itself, 
possibly  they  may  be  influenced  by  the  recent  educa- 
tional history  of  Japan.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  Japan's  wonderful  renascence  is  largely  due 
to  their  educational  system  dating  from  October  1890  ; 
and  the  salient  feature  of  that  system  is  the  unqualified 
recognition  ot  moral  instraction  as  the  most  important 
subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  According  to  a  writer 
in  the  Times,  that  system  demands  "that  the  fostering 
of  moral  sensibility  and  the  practical  performance  of 
human  duties  should  be  considered  the  chief  object  of 
elementary  education,  and  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  should  specially  be  awakened."  In 
Japan  the  subject  is  skilfully  graded,  starting  with  simple 
moral  ideas  such  as  that  of  iihal  piety,  and  ending  with 
the  loftiest  conceptions  of  patriotism  and  loyalty.  Mr. 
Stead  states  that  the  Japanese  system  is  the  most 
valuable  example  of  the  possibihty  of  teaching  moral 
conduct  and  right  living  without  dogma.  How  far  have 
we  in  England  traveUed  in  this  direction  ?  Provision 
for  moral  instraction  in  addition  to  Scripture  lessons 
has  been  made  by  twenty-three  local  elementary  authori- 
ties, and  among  these  the  West  Riding  and  Cheshire 
authorities  make  the  moral  instruction  definitely  non- 
theological,  and  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the  secular  in- 
struction. It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Board  of  Education  "  the  good  moral  training 
which  a  school  should  give  cannot  be  left  to  chance  ; 
on  this  side,  no  less  than  on  the  intellectual  side,  the 
purpose  of  the  teacher  must  be  clearly  conceived  and 
inteUigently  carried  out."  Recurring  for  a  moment 
to  what  I  postulated  at  the  outset  as  to  the  relative 
values  of  subjects,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  "  no 
less  "  of  the  Board  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  sample 
of  that  litotes  which  was  so  dear  to  the  wit  of  the  ancient 
Greek.  For  those  whom  it  may  interest  I  venture  to 
hand  on  the  intelligence  that  specimen  lessons  in  moral 
instraction,  open  to  the  public,  are  given  at  the  offices 
of  the  League,  19  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Mondays  of  the  month.  It  looks 
as  though  the  public  schools — hotbeds  of  conservatism 
though  they  are  often  called,  and  sometimes  are — will 
soon  have  to  move  in  this  matter.  Meanwhile,  no  harm 
will  have  been  done  if  these  Autolycan  reflections  ot 
mine  have  started  a  lurking  thought  in  the  mind  of  any 
professional  brother.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
I  am  in  favour  of  the  admission  of  the  new  subject, 
to  be  taken  concurrently  with  religious  instraction. 
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The  Teacher's  Forum. 

The  Mother  Tongue. — I 

By  J.  C.  Stobart,  M.A. 

The  battle  in  our  school  world  is  now,  more  than  ever, 
between  the  humanists  and  the  scientists,  the  supporters 
of  culture  and  the  practical  men.  It  is  also  in  a  large 
measure  a  strife  between  the  educationist  who  has 
theories,  and  the  Philistine  world  which  wants  hard 
facts  and  harder  cash.  In  scores  of  schools  to-day  there 
are  headmasters  strugghng  for  the  humanities  against 
a  crooked  and  perverse  generation  of  parents  who  want 
vaguely  "  something  useful."  That  it  should  be  so  at 
all  is  a  preliminary  argument  against  the  humanists  ; 
for  presumably  the  majority  of  these  parents  have  been 
under  the  schoolmaster,  have  tried  the  "  humanities," 
and  the  craving  for  "something  useful"  is  the  result 
of  their  experience.  The  parent  who,  having  been 
educated  himself  in  classics,  wants  his  son  to  have  a 
thorough  commercial  education  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing is  too  common  to  be  ignored  ;  and,  holding  the 
purse-strings,  the  parent  is  bound  to  triumph  in  the  end, 
unless  the  schoolmaster  has  cunning  enough  to  discover 
a  compromise.  To  the  discoverer  of  such  a  compromise 
the  Athenians  would  have  voted  a  bronze  statue  on  the 
Acropohs,  and  free  meals  in  the  Prytaneum  for  life. 
The  writer  will  be  content  to  waive  the  statue,  if  he  can 
substantiate  his  claims. 

What  is  wanted,  then,  is  a  practical  "  humanity," 
an  instrument  of  culture  which,  while  satisfying  the 
schoolmaster's  interest  in  his  pupil's  soul,  wiU  also  satisfy 
the  parent's  interest  in  his  pocket.  To  turn  out  boys 
capable  of  writing  prose  and  verse  in  two  dead  languages 
is  a  direct  blow  to  the  parent's  practical  intelhgence. 
Who  cannot  sympathise  with  that  veritable  cry  of  the 
heart  from  the  disappointed  parent,  "  I  have  given  my 
boy  the  best  schooling  I  could  afford,  and  what  has 
he  got  to  show  for  it  ?  "  The  schoolmaster  asserts  that 
the  boy  is  a  better  boy,  invisibl}'  but  really  better,  for 
the  five  years  spent  in  mastering  the  beginnings  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  he  protests  that  orderly  inflected  lan- 
guages are  the  finest  mental  gymnastic — he  protests 
truly  but  in  vain.     Cassandra-like  he  is  not  credited. 

Modern  languages  fare  a  httle  better  at  the  hands  of 
the  practical  parent.  The  power  to  write  a  German 
letter  or  talk  to  a  French  maid  is  a  visible  and  material 
accomplishment.  But  here  the  schoolmaster  is  perhaps 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Unless  he  can  bring  his  boy-;  up 
to  the  pitch  of  Schiller  and  Racine,  he  has  done  little 
for  their  real  culture,  and  it  is  only  the  pick  of  the 
school  who  get  so  far. 

Presumably,  it  is  because  our  own  language  is  so 
obvious  a  veliicle  of  culture  that  it  has  "  lain  tumbling 
about  our  feet,"  unnoticed  or  nearly  disregarded.  Yet 
a  httle  consideration  will  show  that  it  fulfils  all  our 
conditions  :  firstly,  it  will  be  something  to  show  to  the 
practical  parent ;  secondly,  it  will  pay  in  examinations  ; 


and  thirdly,  it  is  the  finest  instrument  of  humanising 
education  which  the  theorists  can  find.  These  points 
we  shall  elaborate  in  detail. 

In  its  primary  stages  the  study  of  English  means 
good  writing,  good  spelhng  and  the  ability  to  read  a 
good  book,  and  write  a  good  letter.  No  boy  need  go 
out  of  a  school  where  English  plays  an  important  part 
without  possessing  most  of  these  accomplishments.  The 
improvement  in  his  letters  home  and  the  improvement 
of  his  taste  in  books  are  two  hard  concrete  things  that  the 
parent  will  see  and  recognise.  The  first  at  least  is  an 
asset  in  the  eyes  of  employers.  In  its  higher  stages  a 
good  English  training  means,  practically,  the  taste  for 
literature,  a  taste  which  catt  be  cultivated  if  approached 
in  the  right  waj',  and  the  power  to  write,  which  is  also 
the  power  to  think.  Can  education  attain  anything 
better  than  the  love  of  good  literature,  the  provision 
of  a  pure  recreation  for  all  life  ?  The  practical  parent 
may  have  the  practical  man's  horror  of  bookishness 
and  literary  tastes,  but  the  schoolmaster  wiU  ea  ily 
be  able  to  convince  him  that  it  pays  in  the  long  run  to 
be  able  to  read  and  write. 

It  paj's  in  examinations.  Scholarships  are  often 
won  by  good  essays,  and  it  is  notorious  that  essay  writing 
cannot  be  taught  alone.  It  can  be  taught  as  the  cul- 
mination of  a  careful  training  in  Enghsh  composition 
and  literature — and  in  that  way  only.  Apart  from 
scholarships,  is  there  an  examination  in  which  the 
essay  or  the  English  paper  does  not  play  a  leading  part  .■• 
Take  the  London  Matriculation  for  example.  The 
object  of  its  English  paper  is  to  find  students  who  are 
cultivated,  to  encourage  taste  and  discourage  cramming. 
For  this  purpose  the  paper  is  constantly  varied.  English 
is  one  of  the  essential  subjects  of  the  examination,  and 
it  cannot  well  be  met  without  a  fairly  broad  and  com- 
plete training.  In  fact  the  essay  is  the  highest  com- 
mon factor  of  all  examinations  in  England ;  of  all 
subjects  English  "  pays  "  best  in  examinations. 

And  then  as  an  instrument  of  education,  it  forms 
the  direct  sequel  to  home  training.  At  present  in  most 
of  our  public  schools  the  home  training  is  the  only  train- 
ing a  boy  gets  in  writing,  spelling  and  dictation.  Many 
a  boy  goes  out  from  the  fifth  form  of  a  public  school 
utterly'  incapable  of  writing  a  grammatical,  not  to  say 
literary,  letter.  Enghsh  literature  and  composition 
get  a  start,  so  to  speak,  as  an  instrument  of  culture. 
There  are  no  long  tedious  preliminaries.  You  can  set  a 
child  down  to  read  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare,  or 
to  describe  his  house  and  garden,  and  the  treatment 
begins  its  work  at  once.  By  judicious  use  of  subjects 
the  psychologist  can  reach  directly  the  memory,  the 
imagination,  the  sympathy,  the  taste,  the  observation 
of  his  pupils.  Every  mental  faculty  in  turn  can  be 
set  in  motion,  without  a  thousand  preliminar}'  formali- 
ties, by  the  proper  use  of  the  child's  mother  tongue. 
Moreover,  do  you  not  think  that  by  showing  him  the 
way,  or  at  least  opening  the  door,  to  the  wonders  of  our 
great  treasure-house  of  literature  you  are  teaching  him 
to  love  his  countrj^,  and  be  a  better  citizen  of  it  ?  Once 
teach  him  to  go  to  books  for  his  entertainment  in  leisure 
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and  his  comfort  in  trouble,  you  have  simply,  -without 
question,  made  a  better  man  of  him.  It  is  the  one  way 
to  attack  our  common  foe — materiahsm. 

Well  then  what  does  it  require  ?  Another  burden  on 
our  already  overladen  curriculum  ?  If  the  writer  has 
not  shown  that  English,  dispensing  as  it  does  with  most 
of  the  grammatical  preliminaries,  is  an  econom}'  of  time, 
he  has  failed  altogether.  To  produce  the  same  result  of 
culture  English  requires  a  tenth  of  the  time.  Practically 
speaking,  six  hours  a  week  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
allow  time  for  the  careful  reading  of  two  English  books, 
one  of  verse  and  one  of  prose,  and  the  writing  of  one 
composition.  Half  this  time  would  be  enough  in  the 
later  stages  when  the  claims  of  specialism  become  more 
pressing.  But  the  soUtary  hour  which  is  now  generally 
allotted  to  "  Enghsh  "  is  not  sufficient ;  it  is  an  hour 
wasted.  Given  a  solid  substructure  of  hterary  training, 
anything  erected  upon  it  will  be  the  better  for  such  a 
foundation  and  the  time  so  spent  will  be  repaid  five-fold, 
whether  in  science,  languages  or  classics.  Let  it  be 
repeated  :    "  English  pays." 

It  has  been  observed  before  that  Plato  was  not  edu- 
cated in  Egyptian  but  on  Homer.  Cicero  was  educated 
in  Greek  because  there  was  no  Latin  Homer,  but  the 
later  Romans  were  brought  up  on  Virgil  and  Cicero. 
We  have  in  our  ovm  language  more  than  Plato  had  in 
his.     If  we  choose  we  have  splendid  range  for  choice. 

Some  argue  that  to  use  a  book  in  school  is  to  give  the 
scholar  a  distaste  for  it  and  all  its  kind.  WiU  the  school- 
master admit  that  impeachment  ?  If  he  does  let  him 
confess  that  the  fault  is  in  himself,  and  before  it  is  too 
late  let  him  look  out  for  some  other  not  less  lucrative 
occupation,  where  he  will  be  out  of  harm's  way. 

The  Mother  Tongue. — II 

CD 

By  Geraldine  Hodgson,  B.A. 

In  an  age  like  the  present,  when  the  schoolmaster  is 
most  actively  abroad,  and  when  rival  purveyors  are 
each  making  a  brave  fight  for  his  own  special  wares,  it 
is  a  matter  for  mild  astonishment  that  no  one  seems 
to  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  our  national  language. 
If  it  were  in  a  sound  and  elegant  state  this  would  not 
matter  much  :  but  there  are  grave  reasons  for  fearing 
it  is  in  neither  one  nor  the  other. 

It  is  probably  as  futile  now  as  it  has  been  for  many 
years  to  plead  that  a  study  of  Enghsh  grammar  might 
form  fitly  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  our  schools  : 
because,  in  the  face  of  sound  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  told  that  children  learn  unconsciously  to  speak 
their  native  tongue  correctly.  Why  grammar  has 
incurred  contempt  it  is  not  easy  to  discover,  for  after 
all  it  is  no  mere  bundle  of  arbitrary  rules  ;  nor  is  it  a 
"  dodge,"  as  Dr.  Jowett  declared  logic  to  be,  when  he 
was  called  upon  to  decide  the  ancient  question  as  to 
whether  it  were  a  science  or  an  art.  Language  is  an 
organism  :  and  the  study  of  its  growth  and  construction 
can  be  as  scientific  as  that  of  an  earthquake  or  of  a 


shrimp.     But  that  fact  does  not  save  it,  not  even  in 
this  scientific  age. 

What  is  there  to  find  fault  with  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  our  language  ?  To  begin  at  the  top  :  if  society 
novels  are  to  be  trusted,  we  realise  two  facts,  first  that 
we  might  as  well  be  without  an  inherited  national 
language  ;  and  secondly,  that  our  aristocracy^  what- 
ever Demos  may  profess  to  think,  is  anj^thing  but  un- 
emplo5-ed ;  for  it  has  evolved,  invented,  created  a 
strange  new  vocabulary  for  which  the  ordinary  Enghsh- 
man  needs  a  dictionary. 

But  it  is  not  only  society  which  appears  to  have  a 
language  of  its  own  :  our  boys  and  girls,  our  young  men 
and  maidens  in  other  strata  have  their  own  tongue. 
The  conversation  of  athletic  young  men  and  women 
is  barely  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated  middle-aged 
listener  who  chances  to  have  been  brought  up  in  an 
ordinary  English  home  on  the  mere  classic  English 
writers,  and  their  followers  of  minor  worth.  During 
the  j'ear  1904,  a  novel  which  did  not  aim  at  depicting 
the  "  smart  set,"  which  was  in  itself  interesting,  which 
obtained  some  favourable  criticism  of  the  kind  that  is 
most  worth  having,  represented  one  of  the  girl  cha- 
racters (lately  returned  for  the  last  time  from  a  "  ladies' 
school  "),  as  applying  the  term  "  blue  asses  "  to  certain 
of  her  own  sex  who  had  incurred  her  displeasure.  Un- 
pleasant and  meaningless  as  the  phrase  was  to  at  least 
one  reader  of  the  book,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  literal 
transcription  from  a  real  conversation.  So  ahen  was 
it  in  its  coarse  stupidity  to  the  prevailing  style  and  tone 
of  the  book,  that  the  critic  could  hardly  escape  the 
impression  that  the  author  had  overheard  and  jotted 
down  the  vulgarism.  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  expression  having  been  over- 
heard— or  reproduced — by  Miss  Austen  or  George  Ehot, 
to  see  how  far  and  how  fast  we  have  travelled  on  the 
downward  path.  It  is  quite  true  that  some  women, 
like  some  men,  have  been  silly  in  all  generations,  and  hke- 
wise  some  have  been  vulgar ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  our  own  to  achieve  meaningless,  ineffective, 
purposeless  vulgarity  joined  to  folly  all  in  a  single  effort. 
Not  long  ago  an  elderly  Cambridge  man,  watching  the 
University  Match  at  Lord's,  found  the  satisfaction  he 
had  experienced  in  watching  simultaneously  some 
English  girls,  considerably  abated  when  one  observed 
to  the  others,  "  Ain't  Cambridge  buckin'  up  ?  " 

Then  again,  the  serious  condition  of  the  language  is 
seen  in  another  direction,  when  words  of  weighty  and 
sometimes  of  dreadful  meaning  are  perverted  from  their 
original  sense,  and  are  scattered  in  a  futile  manner  up 
and  down  common  conversation,  acting  as  amphatives, 
where  as  a  matter  of  fact  little  or  no  stress  was  needed. 

Lastly,  this  serious  state  is  seen  in  the  poverty  of  the 
average  vocabulary.  Some  people  deplore  the  dechne 
in  Parhament  of  the  use  of  classical  quotations.  They 
might  with  equal  justice,  and  perhaps  with  even  more 
force,  deplore  the  dechne  in  English  style,  since  Enghsh 
is  our  native  speech,  while  Greek  and  Latin  are  not. 
Future  ages  will  hardly  care,  it  may  be  surmised,  to  take 
down  and  peruse  Hansard  of  to-day,  and  of  the  near 
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yesterdays,  unless  out  of  pure  curiosity,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  historical  research  ;  they  will  hardly  feel  justified 
in  keeping  them  on  the  same  shelf  where  Burke  reposes, 
unread.     If  however  there  be  poverty  of  language  to 
be  found  among  our  legislators,  few  of  the  legislated  can 
find  fault,  since  their  own  incapacity  to  handle  any  but 
a  few  poor  familiar  overworked  words  is  marked.     The 
newspapers  of  the  day  have  been  attacked  so  often  that 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  complain  again  of  their  hnguistic 
feats.     The  point  need  not  be  laboured,  it  is  only  too 
painfully  palpable  that  as  a  rule  we  express  ourselves 
wtli  futiht}',  with  viilgarity,  \vith  per\-erted  sense,  in 
a  restricted  vocabulary.     Some  of  us  commit  all  these 
faults  at  once  ;    some  pick  and  choose  among  them. 
The  net  result  is  that  we  are  ruining  our  Mother-tongue, 
and  that  quickly.     And  what  a  tongue  it  is,  or  has  been  ; 
what  a  national  heritage,  if  we  cared  to  guard  it !     We 
are  inchned  to  appreciate  Greek,  if  at  second-hand,  for 
its   admirable   capacity   to   express   recondite   thought, 
philosophical  niceties,  theological  subtleties  :    we  laud 
Latin   and  its  daughter  for  their  melody  :    we  praise 
French    for   its   polish   and   aptness,    for   its   exquisite 
convenience  as  a  vehicle  for  wit.     And  then  we,  who 
accept  our  general  undefined  national  merits  as  an  un- 
doubted fact  be3?ond  the  reach  and  region  of  discussion, 
seem  to  have  no  zeal  or  interest  left  to  spend  on  our 
magnificent  language  :   we  would  fain  exclude  its  study 
from  our  schools,  we  are  losing  fast  its  oratorical  splen- 
dour in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  :   unmoved,  we  suffer 
its    degradation   in   iU-\\Titten   newspapers  ;     we    hear, 
almost  without  a  shudder,  the  most  senseless  abuse  of 
it  in  general  society,  on  the  river,  on  the  cricket  and  foot- 
ball fields,  and  even  in  schools  and  universities. 

Yet  this  same  speech  has  served  the  purposes  of  our 
greatest  poets,  historians,  orators,  essajdsts,  statesmen 
and  philosophers.  We  quote,  often  enough,  the  hack- 
neyed fines  about 

the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake; 

but  the  English  language  is  more,  almost  incalculably 
more,  even  than  that.  In  the  early  dawn  of  our  life, 
our  picturesque  if  undeveloped  speech  was  adequate 
to  preserve  for  us  a  fively  impression  of  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  our  race.  And  as  the  nation  passed 
down  the  sequent  centuries,  the  growing  speech  served 
as  a  medium  for  Spenser's  imagination ;  it  echoed 
Herbert's  plangent  pathos ;  it  mirrored  the  mysticism 
of  Donne  and  Vaughan  and  Crashaw  ;  it  transmitted 
to  us  the  splendour  of  Milton's  visions,  and  the  trenchant 
vigour  of  his  pofitical  thought ;  it  aided  the  restraint 
of  Gray,  and  edged  Johnson's  satiric  force  ;  it  swept 
onward  the  torrent  of  Swft's  saeva  indignatio ;  it  flashed 
forth  in  the  infinite  pofish  of  Pope,  and  accommodated 
itself  to  Addison's  deficate  penetration ;  it  sounded 
out  the  majesty  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  bore  Burke's  gravity  ;  it  diffused  Shelley's 
fight,  and  painted  Keats'  colour  ;  it  expressed  the  dreams 
of  Coleridge,  and  conveyed  to  other  men  the  spiritual 
insight  of  Wordsworth ;  it  sang  Tennyson's  music, 
and  voiced  the  confidence  of  Browning.     In  the  region 


of  philosophy,  morals  and  education,  the  part  played 
by  our  Mother-tongue  was  not  less  distinguished;  it 
served  as  an  instrument  for  Hooker's  dignity,  Ascham's 
homeliness,  Hume's  acumen,  Butler's  ordered  common 
sense,  and  Mill's  most  admirable  lucidity.  These  obvious 
facts,  known  to  aU  educated  people,  are  worth  recaUing 
just  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  plain  question — can  the 
literati  of  any  other  nation  claim  more  for  their  Mother- 
tongue  than  this  ?  If  not,  why  do  we  acquiesce  in  the 
degradation  of  this  beautiful  thing  ? 

Let  another  fact  have  its  weight — what  miUions  of 
souls  use  the  Engfish  language  as  the  natural  medium 
for  their  thoughts  !  All  over  the  world  now  men  and 
women  are  scattered  who  speak  our  speech.  Is  it  a 
matter  of  small  moment  whether  America,  Austrafia, 
India,  Africa,  hear  and  use  the  tongue  of  ancient  dignity 
and  matchless  melody,  or  that  illegitimate  amalgam 
of  vulgarity  and  slang,  and  futility  which  by  misuse 
or  perversion  or  abbreviation  threatens  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  language  ? 

Language  is  of  course  an  organism,  therefore  it  cannot 
remain  stationary  ;  it  must  grow  and  develop,  or  else 
atrophy,  and  die.  That  a  nation's  vocabulary  must 
keep  pace  with  developments  in  social,  pofitical  and 
scientific  fife  is  obvious  :  but  the  new  words  should  have 
dignity  and  lawful  derivation  if  they  expect  to  be 
received  as  scions  of  the  old  stock ;  they  should  rise  above 
the  level  of  slang  without  an  ostensible  meaning,  above 
that  of  the  time-saving  abbreviations  invented  by  the 
abundantly  leisured,  if  they  expect  to  be  incorporated 
in  so  august  a  body  as  the  Engfish  speech. 

One  argument  against  the  deterioration  of  language 
remains,  an  argument  of  commanding  weight,  on  the 
score  of  its  genesis  and  truth.  It  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  written  by  Milton  to  a  Florentine  friend,  occupied 
at  that  moment  with  the  compilation  of  a  Tuscan 
Grammar.  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  the  poet  wrote, 
"  that  when  the  language  in  common  use  in  any  country 
becomes  irregular  or  depraved,  it  is  foUowed  by  their 
rmn  or  their  degradation.  For  what  do  terms  used 
without  skiU  or  meaning,  which  are  at  once  corrupt  and 
misappfied,  denote,  but  a  people  listless,  supine  and  ripe 
for  servitude  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  people  or  state  which  has  not  flourished  in  some 
degree  of  prosperity  as  long  as  their  language  has  retained 
its  elegance  and  purity." 

Comment  seems  superfluous  :  additional  pleading  an 
anti-climax. 
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The  German  Universities 

By  A.  du  Pre  Denning,  M.Sc,  Ph.D. 

In  view  of  the  undoubted  existence  of  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  and,  not  infrequently,  of  direct  misappre- 
hension in  the  minds  of  many  members  of  the  scholastic 
profession  as  to  the  present  organisation  and  general 
lines  of  working  of  the  Universities  of  Germany  as  a 
whole,  whilst  frequent  and  repeated  reference  is  made 
to  them  in  educational  articles,  a  brief  outline  of  the 
current  schemes  of  management  in  vogue  at  both  the 
academic  and  technical  Universities  may  prove  of  more 
than  passing  interest  to  many  readers  :  in  a  subsequent 
paper  it  is  proposed  to  contrast  the  relative  merits  of 
an  English  and  a  German  degree  course. 

Although  the  present  Universities  are  exclusively 
State  institutions,  there  would  be  no  obstacle  put  in  the 
way  of  private  founders  or  zealous  municipalities  de- 
sirous of  establishing  colleges,  &c.,  modelled  after  the 
Universities  ;  but  such  institutions  would  not,  without 
special  legal  concessions,  have  the  same  prerogatives. 
The  granting  of  academical  degrees  by  no  means  forms 
the  most  important  of  these  rights,  as  Prof.  Dr.  Lexis 
and  his  collaborators  emphasised  in  their  comprehensive 
and  excellent  report  on  German  educational  methods, 
which  they  compiled  for  the  International  Exhibition 
at  St.  I.ouis  last  year  (and  from  which  report  much  of 
the  detail  contained  in  this  paper  is  drawn).*  It  is 
of  far  greater  significance  that  for  appointments  in  the 
Church,  for  employment  in  judicial  and  the  higher 
administrative  and  educational  functions,  for  admission 
as  barrister,  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  a  course  of 
study  at  a  University  is  practically  always  a  necessary 
condition. 

The  twenty-two  Universities  are  those  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald,  Halle,  Kiel, 
Konigsberg,  Marburg,  Miinster,  Munich,  Wiirzburg, 
Erlangen,  Leipzig,  Tiibingen,  Heidelberg,  Freiburg, 
Giessen,  Jena,  Rostock,  Strassburg,  and  Braunsberg  ; 
whilst  the  chief  Technische  Hochschulen,  nine  in  number, 
are  those  of  Berlin  (Charlottenburg),  Hanover,  Aachen, 
Munich,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Karlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  and 
Braunschweig. 

Although  all  the  Universities  possess  considerable 
assets  in  the  shape  of  buildings,  collections,  endowments 
for  bursaries  or  for  provision  for  the  families  of  deceased 
professors,  only  a  few,  hke  Greifswald,  possess  property 
that  yields  revenues  sufficiently  large  to  defray  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  By  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  total  University  expenses  is  covered 
by  direct  State  subsidy. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  University  is  the 
Rector,  or,  where  the  reigning  sovereign  or  Prince 
occupies  the  honorary  position  of  "  Rector  magnifi- 
centissimus,"  the  Prorector.  This  officer  is  elected 
annually  from  the  professorial  staff  at  a  special  meeting 


*  Das  Unierrichtswesen  im  Deutschen   Reich. 
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of  the  same,  and  the  duties  which  devolve  on  him  are  to 
direct  current  business  and  to  preside  at  the  meetings 
of  various  committees  and  at  those  of  the  Senate, 
which  usually  consists  of  the  Rector,  his  predecessor, 
the  Deans  of  the  different  faculties,  the  University 
judge,  and  of  the  senators  specially  elected  for  one 
year  by  the  ordinary  professors. 

The  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  ordinary  professors, 
honorary  professors,  extraordinary  professors,  privai- 
docenten  and  lectoren,  to  whom  must  be  added 
technical  teachers  and  instructors  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  often  a  number  of  "  commissioned  teachers  "  for 
special  subjects. 

The  ordinary  professors,  appointed  by  the  reigning 
sovereign  on  a  motion  of  the  Ministry,  advised  as  a 
rule  by  one  of  the  University  faculties,  form  the  real 
permanent  teaching  staff  of  the  University  :  from 
their  midst  proceeds  the  University  representative 
delegated  to  the  Diet  of  their  State. 

Each  ordinary  professor  receives  a  teaching  com- 
mission for  a  definite  subject,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  him  from  delivering  lectures  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  his  faculty.  Not  infrequently  he  is 
simply  bound  to  deliver  a  gratis  series  of  exercises  as  a 
special  course  (privatissimum),  and  a  private  lecture. 
In  addition  to  a  fixed  salary  the  professors  draw  an 
honorarium  for  their  private  lectures,  and  fees  for 
graduation  and  other  examinations  up  to  a  certain 
limit.  As  Rector  or  Dean,  they  have  special  extra 
sources  of  income.  In  Berhn  the  salary  starts  at  £240 
per  annum,  with  a  house  allowance  of  £45  ;  in  the  other 
Universities  at  £200,  with  £'27-£30  house  allowance, 
and  usually  rises  by  six  or  five  four-yearly  stages  to  £360 
or  £300  respectively,  with  a  so-called  normal  maximum 
of  £470  or  £390,  which  can  only  be  exceeded  by  royal 
sanction  ;  whilst  the  Minister  of  Education  has  a  special 
fund  of  about  £8750  per  annum  at  his  disposal  for 
making  special  allowances  to  especially  distinguished 
teachers  and  investigators. 

Among  the  extraordinary  professors  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  salaried  and  unsalaried  ones — 
the  former  usually  appointed  at  a  fixed  salary  to  complete 
the  instruction  in  some  branch  of  study,  whilst  the  latter 
draw  no  salary — some  indeed  have  a  teaching  commis- 
sion, and,  in  that  case,  receive  a  remuneration.  Formerly 
the  nomination  to  an  unpaid  extraordinary  professor- 
ship was  made  as  an  encouragement  and  recognition  to  a 
privatdocent  who  had  proved  efficient,  though,  in  more 
recent  times,  it  has  become  more  usual  for  the  successful 
privatdocent  simply  to  receive  the  title  of  professor. 

One  is  not  surprised  to  find  that  detailed  provision  is 
made  for  incapacitated  salaried  professors,  and  also  for 
their  families  in  the  event  of  their  leaving  a  widow  and 
children.  The  widow  of  an  ordinary  professor  in  a 
Prussian  University  receives  £87  los.  per  annum,  or  of 
an  extraordinary  professor  £65  ;  an  eldest  child  (up 
to  its  twenty-first  year  or  previous  marriage)  £24,  other 
children  £15 — or  if  orphaned  of  both  parents  £36  and 
£24  respectively. 

The  privatdocenten  are  teachers,  who,  after  complying 
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with  certain  regulations,  are  admitted  by  tiieir  Faculty 
to  independent  function.  If  they  have  a  teaching 
commission,  they  draw  college  fees  in  the  same  way  as 
the  professors,  and  attendance  at  their  lectures  can  be 
counted  by  the  students  in  the  same  manner  as  at  those 
of  the  ordinary  professor.  In  the  Prussian  and  also  in 
some  few  other  Universities  the  privatdocent  may  receive 
a  bursary,  usually  about  £300  spread  over  five  years. 
The  requirements  for  habilitation,  or  admission  as  a 
privatdocent  into  any  faculty,  are  throughout  Germany 
fairly  uniformly  consistent,  namely,  the  possession  by 
the  candidate  of  the  doctor's  degree  of  the  faculty 
concerned  (or  at  least  that  of  licentiate  for  theologians), 
the  submission  and  acceptance  of  a  scientific  essay  as 
subject  of  habilitation,  and  the  delivery  of  a  specimen 
lecture  before  the  especially  assembled  members  of  the 
faculty  (the  prospective  privatdocent  in  dress  clothes 
with  white  gloves,  (Sic). 

The  lectoren,  mainly  teachers  of  modern  languages, 
are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  not  perma- 
nently but  usually  for  a  short  time  with  a  nominal  salary. 
In  some  Universities  teachers  of  the  more  technical 
subjects,  such  as  stenography,  are  also  termed  lectors. 

As  so-called  teachers  of  bodily  exercises  (cxerzitien- 
nieister),  there  are  in  all  the  Universities  fencing-masters, 
and,  not  infrequently,  also  riding-  and  dancing-masters. 

Those  in  attendance  on  the  lectures  and  laboratories 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — matriculated  students 
and  zuhorer  (authorised  hearers  attending  by  permission 
of  the  Rector  and  lecturer).  The  normal  qualification 
for  Immatriciilaiion  is  the  possession  of  the  leaving 
certificate  of  an  educational  institution  with  nine  classes, 
e.g.,  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  &c.  Foreigners  are 
required  to  show  evidence  of  previous  schooling  of  a 
similar  character.  The  fees  for  lectures  without  experi- 
ments usually'  amount  to  five  marks  per  hour  per  semester 
(four  hours  per  week,  at  least,  must  be  taken  for  the 
semester  to  count).  In  addition  to  these,  all  students 
pay  certain  contributions  into  the  University  Treasury, 
such  as  lecture-room  fees,  contributions  to  the  up-keep 
of  the  medical  or  natural  science  institutes,  payments 
for  laboratory  work  which  entails  consumption  of 
materials  chargeable  to  the  University,  a  small  payment  for 
free  medical  attendance,  &c.  Not  infrequently  the  lecture 
and  laboratory  fees  are  remitted  to  deserving  and  in- 
digent students,  but  no  remission  of  the  incidental 
payments  is  allowable  :  numerous  small  bursaries  are 
awarded  at  many  of  the  Universities. 

The  original  number  of  Faculties,  viz.,  four,  has,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  been  increased,  although  Miinster 
exceptionally  possesses  only  three.  In  four  Universities 
(Bonn,  Breslau,  Tiibingen,  and  Strassburg)  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic  theological  faculties  exist  side  by 
side,  while  in  Miinster,  Munich.  Wurzburg,  and  Freiburg 
only  Roman  Catholic  and  in  the  other  Universities  only 
Protestant  theological  faculties  exist.  From  the  philo- 
sophical faculty  an  independent  one  combining  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science  has  branched  off  in  Tiibingen, 
Strassburg,  and  Heidelberg  ;  and  in  Tiibingen,  besides, 
there  exists  as  a  further  offshoot  a  faculty  of  political 


science.  In  Strassburg,  Miinster  (1902),  Wurzburg,  and 
Freiburg  the  faculty  of  law  has  been  transformed  into 
one  of  law  and  political  science  combined.  In  Munich 
there  exists  a  special  faculty  of  pohtical  economy. 

Prize  essays  are  periodically  proposed  by  the  various 
faculties  for  the  encouragement  of  individual  scientific 
investigations  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves, 
and  are  provided  partly  by  direct  Government  grants 
and  partly  by  endowments. 

University  boarding-establishments  for  students  do 
not  exist,  that  is  to  say,  if  one  except  the  theological 
boarding  seminaries  directly  in  connection  with  a  few 
of  the  theological  faculties. 

Generally  speaking,  the  obtaining  of  an  academical 
degree  constitutes  the  theoretical  conclusion  of  the 
University  course.  In  the  case  of  certain  professions 
regulated  by  the  State,  not  the  academical  title  but 
success  at  special  State  examinations  is  the  necessary 
condition  for  entrance  into  that  profession,  e.g.,  that  of 
clergyman,  judge,  barrister,  physician,  higher  school 
teacher  (Hochschiillehrer),  &c.  :  the  large  number  of 
graduations  per  annum  must  be  ascribed  in  part  to 
the  consideration  which  the  title  of  doctor,  as  the  hall- 
mark of  a  University  education,  enjoys  of  old  in  public 
opinion,  and  in  part  to  a  widespread  partiality  for 
titles  in  general  (Lexis). 

Only  in  the  theological  faculties  are  there  still  two 
separate  academical  degrees — the  lower  one  of  "  licen- 
tiate," the  higher  one  of  "  doctor."  In  the  others  the 
preliminary  grade  of  magister  liberaliuin  artium  has 
been  slowly  absorbed  into  the  doctor's  degree. 

Matters  of  graduation  are  regulated  partly  by  the 
statutes  of  the  separate  faculties  and  partly  by  disposi- 
tions specially  sanctioned  by  the  Ministry.  To  eradicate 
the  old  forms  of  abuse  of  only  a  few  decades  ago,  which 
practically  made  the  payment  of  the  necessary  fees 
(between  £15  and  ^^20  usually)  the  chief  condition, 
the  Prussian  educational  administration  in  particular 
have  instituted  essential  reforms,  and  arranged  with  the 
Governments  of  the  other  federal  States  for  a  definite 
minimum  of  requirements  for  graduation,  which  consist, 
roughly,  of  a  minimum  of  three  years'  academic  study 
of  one  Hauptfach  and  two  Nebenpicher,  an  oral  examina- 
tion, and  the  presentation  of  a  printed  dissertation 
embodying  the  results  of  the  student's  own  investigations 
of  some  point  connected  with  his  principal  subject. 

The  formal  graduation  ceremonies  with  public  dispu- 
tation, common  in  former  times,  have  also  been  con- 
siderably modified  and  in  part  abolished,  although 
the  Doktorkandidat  still  calls  on  his  examiners  during 
the  morning  or  early  afternoon  arrayed  in  dress  clothes, 
white  kid  gloves,  &c.,  and  further  undergoes  the  un- 
nerving viva  ordeal  whilst  clad  in  the  same  trying  garb. 

Down  to  most  recent  times  no  uniform  regulation 
existed  for  the  examinations  that  form  the  completion 
of  the  studies  in  the  technical  high  schools.  The  right 
of  bestowing  the  title  of  Certificated  Engineer  after 
successful  examination  was  granted  first  to  the  Prussian 
schools  in  1899,  and  subsequently  extended  to  the  other 
German  Technical  High  Schools,  and  the  occasion  seized 
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for  equalising  the  various  certificate  examinations. 
Simultaneously,  the  technical  high  schools  obtained  the 
right  of  granting  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Wiirttemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Brunswick  under  the 
name  of  "  Doctor  of  Engineering  "  (Dokioringenieur)  in 
Bavaria  under  that  of  "Doctor  of  Technical  Science." 


School  Buildino;  ReQ^ulations 

By  L.  Cope  Cornford 

The  Education  Act  of  1902  provides,  as  every  one 
knows,  that  "  the  local  education  authority  shall  con- 
sider the  educational  needs  of  their  area,  and  take  such 
steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
education  other  than  elementary."  The  local  authority 
may  build  and  maintain  new  secondary  schools,  or  it 
may  apply  a  grant  in  aid  of  existing  establishments. 
For  the  guidance  of  architects,  a  code  of  Rules  for  new 
Buildings  and  Equipment  has  been  drawn  up  ;  and  this 
code  also  applies  to  "  schools  recognised  or  desirous  of 
being  recognised  under  Division  A  or  Division  B," 
should  they  intend  to  acquire  "  new  school  sites,"  or 
to  construct  "  enlargements."  For,  under  these  circum- 
stances, "  the  plans  of  new  school  buUdings  and  enlarge- 
ments, must  be  approved  by  the  Board."  And  a  school 
under  Division  A,  which  is  bound  to  "  provide  a  thorough 
and  progressive  course  in  Science,"  must  "  possess 
sufficient  and  properly  equipped  laboratories  " — that  is, 
according  to  the  Rules. 

Now,  a  school  building  is  the  first  essential  instrument 
of  education.  The  purpose  of  its  design  is  to  provide 
those  physical  conditions  which  will  enable  the  work  of 
education  to  be  performed  most  easily  and  harmoniously, 
and  without  waste  of  vital  energy.  The  building  is  the 
body,  whose  spirit  is  the  operation  of  the  work  for 
which  the  body  was  designed.  Body  and  spirit  should 
be  in  perfect  accord  ;  for,  any  disharmony  will  either 
vitiate  the  result  of  the  work  or  will  compel  a  waste  of 
vital  energy,  diverted  from  the  achievement  of  the  work 
itself,  to  overcoming  the  defects  of  the  instrument. 
Excellent  work  may  be  accomplished  with  an  imperfect 
instrument,  but  never  without  such  loss  of  diverted 
energy. 

It  is  the  business,  then,  of  the  architect  to  embody 
exactly  the  requirements  of  which  his  building  is  at 
once  the  vehicle  and  the  expression.  And  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  formulate  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
architect— in  this  case,  the  Board  of  Education — clearly 
to  define  what  those  requirements  are,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  they  are  based  ;  adding,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  such  general  specific  conditions  which  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  to  be  permanently  applicable. 

But,  in  order  to  define  requirements  and  their  prin- 
ciples, it  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  understand  what 
they  are  ;  and,  in  order  to  state  general  conditions, 
there  must  be  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  essential 


and  the  trivial.  Here  we  touch  the  first  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  by  the  Board  ;  for,  the  science  of  general 
education,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  is  still  in 
process  of  evolution.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  fixed 
pattern.  Every  new  school  must  be  in  a  measure 
experimental.  It  follows  that,  if  each  succeeding  school 
is  to  fit  requirements  which,  in  the  course  of  evolution, 
have  come  to  be  slightly  different  from  those  of  its 
predecessor,  there  must  be  a  corresponding  elasticity 
in  the  instructions  governing  its  design.  There  must 
be,  in  fact,  a  certain  reliance  upon  the  invention  of  the 
architect.  Rigidly  to  stereotype  is  the  one  thing 
fatal  to  present  efficiency  and  to  future  progress. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  principles  will  surely  be 
conceded.  Proceeding  upon  that  modest  assumption, 
we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  enlargements  of 
the  Board's  operations  to  include  secondary  education  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage  ;  whereas,  in  elementary 
education,  there  are  some  thirty  years'  experience  to 
serve  as  a  guide.  At  this  point  we  may  usefully'  con- 
sider Sir  John  Gorst's  expression  of  opinion,  given  in 
the  course  of  a  recent  address  to  the  Association  of 
Technical  Institutions,  to  the  effect  that  the  tendency 
to  divide  education  into  definite  separate  compartments, 
labelled  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Technical,  was 
extremely  harmful  to  right  education  ;  that  millions  of 
money  had  been  wasted  in  consequence  ;  and  that  the 
proper  course  was  to  apprehend  the  matter  as  a  whole, 
and  to  organise  the  interpenetration  and  combination 
of  the  various  elements.  If  this  principle  be  sound,  it 
would  follow  that  there  is  no  reason  for  teaching  the 
three  categories  in  three  distinct  sets  of  buildings.  The 
technical  and  other  departments  might  be  devised  for 
common  use  ;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  the  younger 
children  would  benefit,  by  having  always  before  them 
the  higher  results  of  the  studies  which  themselves  are 
beginning.  In  any  case,  great  economy  of  outlay  and 
of  administration  would  be  secured  by  designing  the 
school  building  upon  such  a  comprehensive  principle. 

We  find,  then,  that  not  only  is  the  scheme  for  secondary 
education  under  the  Act  in  the  first  stage  of  experiment 
but,  the  comprehension  of  the  three  categories  of 
Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Technical  education  under 
one  authority,  plainly  suggests  a  new  type  of  school 
building,  which  should  correlate  the  requirements  of 
aU  three.  We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  expectation 
that  the  Board  of  Education,  which  is  charged  with  so 
great  and  so  intimate  a  responsibility  towards  the  life  of 
the  nation,  would  keep  these  facts  in  view  in  framing 
its  rules  for  the  guidance  of  architects,  and  would 
therefore  so  frame  them  as  to  give  the  greatest  measure 
of  freedom  to  invention,  while  stereotyping  nothing 
save  those  essentials,  which  experience  in  Elementary 
school  building  has  tested  and  established. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  actual  policy  of  the 
Board  :  and  first,  with  regard  to  the  Rules  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools,  which  must  necessarily  make  a  valuable 
guide  in  framing  corresponding  regulations  for  building 
Secondary  schools.  That  code  has  been  revised  from 
time  to  time  in  the  light  of  experience ;    and,  as  the 
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sarae^experience~dictated  a  wise  flexibility  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  its  provisions,  it  may  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced excellent  results.  We  may,  however,  usefully 
note  the  inevitable  official  tendency  to  stereotype  the 
inessential,  together  with  certain  defects  also  due  to 
official  reluctance  to  recognise  new  conditions.  It  is, 
for  instance,  insisted  that  sanitary  conveniences  are 
to  be  isolated  from  the  school  house — a  provision  dating 
from  the  time  before  sanitary  science  came  into  being. 
The  result  is  that  a  child  must  leave  a  warm  class-room 
to  cross  the  playground  in  all  weathers — under  the 
present  efficient  application  of  scientific  sanitary  prin- 
ciples   an    arrangement    both    senseless    and    harmful. 


Again, 


those  rules  as  to  heating  and  ventilation  which 


were  conceived  before  applied  science  brought  these 
arrangements  to  a  working  perfection,  are  still  supposed 
to  regulate  the  sizes  of  the  rooms,  to  the  unnecessary 
increase  of  expense.  For,  if  the  air  of  a  room  be  changed, 
say,  six  times  in  the  hour,  it  is  obvious  to  any  one — 
save  an  official — that  the  cubic  contents  may  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

But,  with  regard  to  such  essentials  as  the  right  area 
of  floor  space  to  be  allotted  to  each  pupil,  the  experience 
gained  in  elementary  school  building  has  usefully  re- 
corded its  results  in  the  Rules  ;  so  that  the  dim_ensions 
cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  be  reduced  without  loss  of 
efficiency,  nor  can  they,  on  the  other,  be  increased  without 
incurring  unnecessary  expenditure. 

Wehave  now  to  discover  in  what  manner  the  Board  has 
utiUsed  the  invaluable  guide  provided  by  the  Elementary 
Rules  in  framing  the  Rules  for  building  Secondary  Schools. 

In  the  first  place,  we  remark  that  the  Secondary  Code, 
at  the  very  outset,  decisively  reverses  the  principle  of 
wise  flexibility  in  the  interpretation  of  provisions.  For, 
whereas  the  Elementary  Rules  begin  by  directing  that 
"  every  school  must  be  planned  so  that  the  children  can 
be  seated  in  the  best  manner  for  being  taught " — a 
regulation  which,  if  nobly  vague,  does  at  least  devolve 
the  responsibility  upon  the  architect,  subject  to  expert 
approval — the  Secondary  Rules  curtly  announce  that, 
with  regard  to  Building  Rules,  "  all  minimum  dimen- 
sions and  areas  given  are  irreducible."  We  shall 
presently  see  what  the  results  of  that  remarkable  regula- 
tion must  be. 

Let  us  compare  the  essential  provisions  regulating 
the  proportion  of  floor  space  to  be  allotted  to  each 
pupU,  as  tested  by  experience  under  the  Elementary 
Rules,  with  the  same  provisions  under  the  Secondary 
Rules.  We  find  that  the  floor  space  for  each  pupil  in 
the  central  hall  is,  under  Elementary  Rules,  3^-  to  4 
s^.  ft.  Under  Secondary  Rules,  it  is  increased  to  6  to  8. 
In  the  lecture  room  (higher  Elementary  not  stated) 
Secondary  14 — which  is  absurd,  being  double  the  area 
required  for  church  seating ;  class-room.  Elementary 
about  10  sq.  ft. — establishing  what  is  known  as  the  ten- 
foot  standard,  13  to  16  for  higher  Elementary,  Secondary 
increased  to  18,  or  to  12  if  exclusive  of  space  for  teacher ; 
workshop  and  cookery  rooms.  Elementary  30  to  35, 
Secondary  increased  to  40.  Now,  while  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  larger  size  of  the  pupil  requires  a  very 


slight  increase,  the  areas  prescribed  are,  not  only  wholly 
superfluous,  but  they  will  involve  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  expenditure.  For  every  extra  foot  means  so 
many  feet  extra  throughout  the  building  ;  and  it  is  by 
increasing  superficial  area,  and,  consequently,  cubical 
contents,  that  the  heaviest  cost  is  incurred.  The  saving 
of  six  inches  may  result  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  ;  and  it  is  here  that  economy  results  from  the 
employment  of  a  good  architect,  who,  if  he  understand 
his  business,  may  be  safely  encouraged  to  spend  a  few 
pounds  in  ornament  which  adds  dignity  and  expression 
to  the  whole.  But  the  best  architect  in  the  world 
cannot  avoid  enormous  waste  under  these  rules. 

Take  the  new  provision  allotting  18  sq.  ft.  to  each 
scholar  in  the  class-rooms.  Supposing  we  allow  15  sq.  ft., 
which  is  an  increase  of  five  on  the  ten-foot  standard, 
and  which,  taking  into  consideration  every  requirement  of 
health  and  of  organisation,  is  a  generous  allowance.  The 
new  Rules  add  3  ft.,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of 
20  per  cent,  both  in  accommodation  and  in  cost.  For 
example  :  In  a  school  of  250  scholars,  having  ten  class- 
rooms each  accommodating  twenty-five  scholars,  each 
class-room  would,  on  the  15  sq.  ft.  basis,  contain  375  sq. 
ft.  On  the  new  18  sq.  ft.  basis,  the  ten  class-rooms 
accommodating  the  same  number  of  scholars  would 
contain  as  many  square  feet  as  would,  under  the  old 
Rule,  provide  twelve  class-rooms  instead  of  ten — a  clear 
waste  equal  to  two  class-rooms. 

And  taking  the  estimate  of  cost  just  published  in  a 
pamphlet  on  "  The  True  Cost  of  Secondary  Education 
for  Girls,"  by  the  Association  of  Head  Mistresses, 
which  affords  a  fair  working  basis  of  calculation,  and 
reckoning  according  to  the  formula  there  given,  we 
find  the  cubic  contents  of  the  whole  building  by  taking 
the  total  floor  area  per  pupil  and  multiplying  it  by 
nineteen.  Taking  the  cubic  foot  at  lod.,  we  find  the 
increase  upon  class-rooms  alone,  in  a  school  for 
250,  to  amount  to  nearly  £4000,  under  the  new 
Regulations.  Or,  taking  the  increase  over  the  whole 
building  to  be  20  per  cent.,  and  reckoning  ;fioo  per 
scholar,  we  find  that  a  school  for  250  which,  under  the 
old  Rules,  would  cost  ;f20,ooo,  will,  under  the  new 
Secondary  Rules,  cost  £25,000.  In  other  words,  we 
shall  be  paying  £100  per  scholar,  under  the  new  Rules, 
instead  of  £80,  which  would  be  a  sum  perfectly  adequate 
to  meet  requirements. 

For  the  rest,  we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Rules 
for  Building  Secondary  Schools  have  apparently  been 
drawn  up  without  any  perception  of  the  salient  fact 
that  the  work  to  be  done  in  them  is  still  in  an  experi- 
mental stage,  and  without  even  an  attempt  to  profit  b\' 
experience.  They  must  effectually  hinder  freedom  of 
design,  without  which  progress  is  impossible  ;  and  they 
must  involve  a  ruinous  waste  of  money. 


The  Council  of  the  University  of  Leeds  has  appointed 
Dr.  Arthur  Ernest  Chapman,  barrister-at-law,  to  be  Lecturer 
in  Law  at  the  University,  in  succession  to  Mr.  Frederic 
M.  Goadby,  who  has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  the  Law 
School  at  Cairo. 
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Education  Day  by  Day 

His  Grace  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dullin 
has  created  something  like  a  sensation  in  Ireland  by  his 
attacks  made  on  public  platforms  on  the  awards  of 
exhibitions  and  prizes  made  this  year  by  the  Inter- 
mediate Board  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  Commissioners. 
Presumably  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting — the 
most  important  of  the  year — at  which  these  awards  were 
made,  and  beyond  doubt  he  is  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  them.  He  declares  that  within  his  knowledge 
rule  41  has  been  flagrantly  violated,  in  which  it  is  laid 
down  that  in  determining  the  number  of  exhibitions  in 
each  Grade  and  Course  the  Board  will  have  regard  to  the 
number  and  excellence  of  the  passes  with  honours  in 
such  Grade  and  Course.  The  actual  awards  remind  him 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  and  itwill  be  interesting  to  hear 
the  explanation  the  Board  as  a  whole  will  offer.  Perhaps 
they  will  take  safe  refuge  in  silence.  But  to  take  only 
one  special  cause  of  criticism,  last  year  there  were  31 
Senior  Grade  and  60  Middle  Grade  Exhibitions,  this  year 
without  any  apparent  cause  for  so  marked  a  divergence 
56  Senior  Grade  and  40  Middle  Grade.  Why  this 
anomaly  ?  And  there  are  others.  It  is  true  the  Board 
has  issued  a  revised  list  of  exhibitions — which  also  recalls 
"AHce  in  Wonderland" — for  at  first  it  was  not  to  be  bought 
or  sold  or  published  and  was  only  to  be  seen  hung  up  in 
the  hall  of  the  office  ;  the  clamour  in  the  press  soon 
remedied  this  ;  but  the  new  list  does  not  remove  the 
grievances  of  the  Archbishop  or  of  the  pubhc.  Indeed 
it  only  reveals  so  many  mistakes  in  the  first  official  list 
as  to  increase  astonishment  and  add  to  perplexity. 
Besides,  a  new  pass  list  is  promised,  and  a  further  revised 
list  of  exhibitions  is  more  than  hinted  at.  Is  there  to 
be  no  finality  ? 

Last  month  we  alluded  to  the  "down  with  grammar  " 
cry,  and  incidentally  noticed  that  the  analysis  of 
sentences  is  also  under  a  cloud.  We  wonder  how  many 
students  of  English,  even  on  the  most  modern  lines, 
would  be  able  correctly  to  paraphrase  and  analyse  the 
following  sentence,  taken  from  a  letter  which  received  the 
prominence  of  large  type  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times  ? 

"  The  question  is,  Has  any  Government  a  right  to 
ignore  the  progress  (by  not  giving  to  its  pioneers  out 
of  a  revenue,  anyhow,  something)  of  knowledge  of 
times,  in  date  long  past,  but  which,  by  the  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  self-sacrifice  of  a  single  man,  is  being 
unearthed  ?  " 

The  writer  had  an  excellent  subject  to  deal  with — 
the  parsimony  of  the  State  towards  the  discoveries  in 
Crete — but  we  hope  he  will  pardon  us  if  we  say  that  we 
think  his  indignation  a  trifle  incoherent 

The  scheme  of  Catholic  Scholarships  promoted  by  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  as  a  counterblast  to  the 
new  Trinity  departure  awarding  entrance  exhibitions 
on  the  results  of  the  Intermediate  Examinations  has 
been  fully  developed  and  is  now  in  practical  operation. 


Towards  the  end  of  October  the  first  set  of  scholars  were 
elected,  the  scholarships  being  tenable  at  Catholic 
University  Colleges  in  Dublin  which  prepare  for  the 
Royal  University.  In  theory  these  scholarships  are 
apportioned  equally  between  the  four  courses — Classical, 
Mathematical,  Modern  Literary,  and  Scientific — of_^the 
Intermediate  Board,  two  first-class  scholarships  of 
£^0  and  one  second-class  of  £25  a  year  for  three  years 
being  assigned  to  each  ;  but  this  year  there  were  no 
awards  for  Mathematics,  the  two  first-class  scholarships 
in  this  course  being  transferred  to  the  modern  literary, 
and  the  second-class  to  experimental  science.  In 
addition  Archbishop  Walsh  has  awarded  two  scholar- 
ships for  boys  in  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  in 
Dublin,  and  the  committee  further  appeal  for  funds  to 
establish  at  least  two  scholarships  of  £50  a  year  for  three 
years  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish.  This  healthy 
rivalry  in  the  use  of  existing  University  institutions  wiU 
avail  more  than  many  philippics  to  bring  into  existence 
the  much  desired  Catholic  University. 

Mr.  Walter  Cr.ane  has  delivered  his  award  in  the 
competition  for  a  suitable  design  for  the  cover  of  the 
Monthly  Record  Journal  of  the  League  of  the  Empire, 
whose  educational  schemes  for  affihating  schools  for 
exchange  of  work  have  been  referred  to  more  than  once 
in  the  pages  of  School.  The  designs,  which  had  to 
embody  the  idea  of  closer  union  of  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  came  from  schools  in  every  part  of  the  Empire  ; 
some  were  quite  beautiful,  many  very  pretty,  and  few 
really  bad.  Naturally  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  locate  the  designs  by  the  flowers  and  animals  intro- 
duced. Thus,  English  and  Irish  children  introduced  the 
rose  and  shamrock  ;  Australian  children  the  kangaroo 
and  emu,  and  certain  of  the  local  wild-flowers  ;  in  fact,  the 
characteristic  fauna  and  flora  of  the  British  Empire  were 
fairly  well  represented.  The  result  is  that  the  prize  of 
ten  guineas  has  gone  to  Miss  Elfreda  Venner,  of  the 
Government  School  of  Art,  Durban,  Natal,  for  a  most 
graceful  design  representing  Britannia,  a  stately  matron, 
with  her  arm  round  her  daughter,  the  Colonies.  Of 
the  eleven  other  designs  singled  out  for  special  mention, 
Nos.  2  and  3  in  order  of  merit  are  English  ;  No.  4  from 
Ontario  ;  No.  5  from  India  ;  Nos.  7  and  11  from  the 
Cape  Colony,  and  No.  12  from  Nova  Scotia.  Such 
small  Colonies  as  Barbadoes,  for  instance,  competed 
vigorously. 

Early  in  February  next  must  be  sent  in  all  essaj'S  for 
the  Lord  Meath  Empire  Day  Prize,  the  subjects  for 
which  have  been  selected  by  Professor  Sir  Richard  J  ebb. 
That  open  to  the  secondary  schools  of  the  Empire  on 
"  The  Ideas  contained  in  the  word  Empire,"  carries 
with  it  a  personal  prize  offered  by  the  League  of  ^^5, 
as  well  as  the  silver  cup,  valued  at  £10  los.,  offered  by 
Lord  Meath,  and  modelled  on  the  "  Warwick  Vase  " — 
a  vase  now  adorning  the  conservatory  at  Warwick 
Castle,  probably  sculptured  for  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
about  A.D.  130.  It  was  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  Tivoli, 
in  1771,  was  purchased  by  Sir  \\'illiam  Hamilton,  and 
purchased   from   him   in    1774,    by    the    then    Earl   of 
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Warwick.  The  prize  open  to  the  primary  schools  of 
the  Empire,  on  "The  Chief  Stages  in  the  Growth  of 
Greater  Britain,"  carries  a  personal  prize  offered  by  the 
League  of  £3  3s.  besides  another  silver  and  similar  Cup. 

The  number  of  freshmen  who  have  matriculated  this 
term  at  Cambridge  is  larger  than  has  ever  been  recorded 
before.  More  than  a  thousand  men  have  come  up, 
Trinity  heading  the  hst  with  two  hundred.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  sudden  increase  in  numbers  has 
taxed  the  powers  of  the  dons  responsible  for  recom- 
mending rooms,  and  the  hearts  of  the  lodging-house 
keepers  are  correspondingly  Hghtened.  By  the  way, 
it  is  rather  strange  that  the  practice  of  Oxford  in  the 
matter  of  the  accommodation  of  freshmen  should  be 
exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Cambridge :  at  Oxford  a  man 
is  taken  into  college  first,  and  sent  out  into  rooms  at  a 
late  period  of  residence,  if  at  all.  This  method  seems 
better  for  disciphne. 

We  have  read  much  lately  on  the  subject  of  com- 
mercial training,  and  we  have  even  seen  it  advocated 
that  special  prominence  should  be  given  to  it  in  making 
public  appointments  in  the  various  parts  of  our  vast 
Colonial  Empire.  This  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire 
what  a  commercial  degree  imphes,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  covers  a  wide  field  of  instruction.  Two 
or  three  years  are  taken  over  the  course  which  includes 
both  theoretical  and  practical  work  ;  and  the  language 
instruction  is  not  the  least  important  feature.  At 
Birmingham  a  choice  of  four  modern  languages  is  given, 
which  are  naturally  French,  German,  Itahan,  and 
Spanish  :  but  at  Manchester  the  number  is  increased  to 
eleven— all  of  which,  be  it  noted,  are  taught  in  its  classes. 
Liverpool  speciahses  with  a  commercial  bureau,  in 
which  all  the  doings  of  the  market  and  counting- 
house  are  reproduced  in  miniature,  and  all  the  intricacies 
of  trading,  in  cotton  for  instance,  are  gone  through  in 
detail.  So  there  is  still  a  chance  for  the  old  country 
after  all,  it  seems. 

More  newspapers  taking  to  educational  topics  : 
this  is  an  indication  of  an  awakening  interest,  better  late 
than  never.  An  entertaining,  if  unorthodox,  series  of 
articles  by  "Kappa"  in  theWestminster  Gazette  has  formed 
the  basis  of  a  criticism  of  our  men  and  methods  by  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells.  His  first  instalment  was  sufficiently 
stirring  to  produce  "  wigs  on  the  green,"  and  our 
outspoken  critic  has  been  handsomely  belaboured  by 
some  of  the  mahgned  fraternity  for  his  temerity  in 
dubbing  them  "  dull."  Truly  their  answers  do  not 
deserve  this  description  !  Mr.  Wells,  we  understand, 
was  once  a  schoolmaster.  Some  of  us  might  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  him  as  a  poacher  turned  gamekeeper  : 
but  we  cannot  help  wondering  in  what  sort  of  scholastic 
atmosphere  he  hved,  moved,  and  had  his  being  as  a 
teacher.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  his  experience 
would  hardly  entitle  him  to  criticise  "  pubhc  "  schools. 
And  this,  we  venture  to  remark,  is  what  is  wrong  with 
most  of  this  sort  of  criticism.     It  is  too  heavily  charged 


with  ignorance  of  the  conditions  in  which  a  much 
enduring  body  of  men  works,  and  of  the  splendid  results 
they  achieve,  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  Mr.  Wells 
is  never  "  dull "  as  a  writer  :  it  would  be  an  amusing 
experiment  to  see  how  his  theories  would  work  if  he  were 
given  free  scope  to  his  imagination  as  head  of  a  large 
public  school.  His  life  would  certainly  not  be  dull,  nor 
would  that  of  the  boys,  either.  But  we  question  whether 
anybody  concerned  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

How  to  obtain  officers  for  the  Army  is,  no  doubt,  a  puz- 
zhng  problem,  especially  for  the  rather  dull  intelligence  of 
the  War  Office — but  why  so  many  contradictory  notices 
should  emanate  from  that  edifice  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Apparently  with  the  view  of  concihating  the 
pubhc  schools,  the  Advisory  Board  last  year  put  the 
Leaving  Certificate  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  quahfying 
examination,  by  giving  to  the  former  a  permanent  value 
as  opposed  to  the  ad  hoc  utiHty  of  the  latter.  One  of  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  gaining  of  the  certificate  was 
that  the  candidate  must  have  spent  three  years  in  an 
inspected  and  recognised  school.  This  was  admittedly 
a  good  provision,  since  it  encouraged  boys  who  wished 
to  get  into  the  Army  to  take  a  connected  course  of  instruc- 
tion, instead  of  picking  up  tit-bits  of  information  from 
crammers.  Now  the  order  has  appeared  that  the 
quahf^.'ing  examination  is  to  rank  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Leaving  Certificate.  This  being  so,  what  was  the 
use  of  issuing  the  first  circular  ?  Relj-ing  on  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  in  it,  many  schools  have  submitted 
themselves  to  inspection  and  become  "  recognised," 
only  to  find  that  they  have  taken  their  trouble  for 
nothing,  as  far  as  Army  examinations  are  concerned. 
It  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  the  new  order  seems 
to  have  been  published  in  the  summer  hohdays — a  time 
when  all  schoolmasters  (and  possibly  some  members  of 
the  Advisory  Board  as  well)  are  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven. 

Ix  accordance  with  an  Order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
dated  August  3,  1905,  a  Return  is  being  prepared,  show- 
ing the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which.  Local 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  have  apphed  funds 
to  the  purposes  of  Technical  Education,  and  of  other 
forms  of  Education  other  than  Elementary,  during  the 
year  1904-05,  under  the  following  Acts  :  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890  ;  Technical  Instruction 
Acts,  1889  and  1891 ;  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
1889  ;  Pubhc  Libraries  and  Museums  Acts  ;  and  Educa- 
tion Act,  1902. 

BiRMiNGH..\M  University  seems  particularly  fortunate 
in  receiving  large  benefactions  :  quite  recently  a  fourth 
donation  of  /50,ooo  was  anonymously  paid  into  its 
coffers.  The  estabhshment  of  a  University  is  naturally 
a  costly  process,  but  we  may  venture  to  express  a  hope 
that  all  this  money  will  not  go  in  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
to  the  endowment  of  the  teaching,  in  some  shape  or 
form. 
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Our  Leaders 

XXIV.— David  Stow* 

1793-1864 

Ethical  motives  have  invariably  inspired  the 
work  of  eminent  educators.  That  work  has  taken 
different  forms  according  to  the  individuaUty  of  the 
educator  and  the  tendencies  of  the  time  ;  but  under- 
lying it  all  has  been  the  desire  to  elevate  man  in  the 
moral  scale,  and  not  merely  to  add  to  his  efficiency 
or  success  as  a  physical  and  intellectual  being. 

Stow  died  in  1864,  having  lived  for  more  than  the 
three  score  years  and  ten  assigned  to  man  by  the 
sacred  writer.  His  was  the  first  actual  training 
college  for  teachers  ever  founded  in  Great  Britain, 
for  though  the  two  great  societies  identified  with  the 
names  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  had  already  done  some- 
thing in  the  same  direction  this  was  on  a  less  syste- 


*  Born  at  Paisley.  1816  founded  a  Sunday  Evening  School  for 
the  poor  children  of  Glasgow.  Day  school  followed  (1826)  to 
which  a  training  college  was  subsequently  added.  Government 
grant  1841.  Chief  writings,  The  Training  System  and  National 
Education. 


matic  scale  than  that  of  the  Glasgow  institute.  The 
"  criticism  lesson,"  too,  was  due  to  Stow. 

But  his  work  as  a  maker  of  teachers  and  a  founder 
of  training  colleges  was  less  significant  than  his 
attempts  to  "  train  "  children,  by  which  he  meant 
the  bringing  of  them  up  in  good  habits  of  life.  The 
primary  object  of  education  should  be — as  runs  the 
heading  of  the  second  chapter  of  his  best-known 
work—"  the  moral  elevation  of  the  masses  "  ;  and 
this  could  not  be  accomplished  by  teaching  alone. 
"  Teaching,"  he  tells  us  again  and  again,  "  is  not 
training."  His  own  system  was  a  "  training  sys- 
tem," and  was  intended  to  be  morally  potent. 
"  Almost  any  sum  can  be  had  for  prisons,  bridewells, 
penitentiaries,  and  convict-ships,  to  cure  or  restore 
the  criminal.  How  little,  how  very  little,  is  given  to 
prevent  crime !  The  public  still  require  to  be 
trained  to  the  practical  lesson — prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Experience  proves  that  deep-rooted 
habits  present  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to 
a  change  of  conduct."  To  the  formation  of  good 
habits  and  the  prevention  of  bad,  Stow's  aim  was 
thus  largely  directed,  though  his  depreciatory  words 
relative  to  "  teaching  "  did  not  correspond  to  his 
actual  practice  in  school. 

Taken  in  isolation  his  various  suggestions  do  not 
impress  the  modern  reader.  Yet  they  must  have 
marked  a  great  advance  upon  the  current  methods 
of  his  day.  Physical  driU  in  a  plaj^ground  (an 
"  uncovered  schoolroom  "  he  called  it)  was  a  novelty 
in  Stow's  age  ;  so,  too,  was  collective  teaching, 
despite  Pestalozzi's  example  :  in  both  practices  the 
"  sympathy  of  numbers,"  on  which  he  laid  constant 
stress,  was  powerfully  operative.  The  "  gallery," 
once  an  invariable  feature  in  all  primary  schools 
but  now  rapidly  disappearing,  was  Stow's  invention. 

Moral  teaching  took  two  chief  forms  in  his  system  ; 
Biblical  lessons,  and  moral  lessons  based  directly 
on  observation  of  children's  faults  and  virtues.  In 
the  first  direction  at  least  he  effected  considerable 
improvements,  if  we  may  compare  the  present-day 
Biblical  lesson  (poor  though  it  often  is)  with  the 
lessons  which  he  describes  as  customary  in  his  time.* 

*  "The  highest  point  of  our  Bible  education  was  being  able  to 
read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  or  to  pronounce  the  scriptural 
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The  question  whether  the  actual  offences  of  children 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  moral  lessons  in  the 
presence  of  the  offenders,  or  whether  a  more 
impersonal  method  of  moral  instruction  should  be 
adopted,  is  still  a  debated  one. 

Intellectual  training,  with  Stow,  involved  much 
use  of  objects,  vigorous  questioning  (frequently 
taking  the  elliptical  form),  simultaneous  answering, 
and  vivid  description  or  "  picturing  out,"  as  con- 
trasted with  abstract  definitions.  We  hear,  too 
of  "  geography  united  with  history." 

In  Stow's  own  words,  the  actual  novelties  of  the 
Glasgow  system  were  two  in  number. 

"  First,  the  addition  of  direct  moral  training  in 
conjunction  with  the  branches  usually  taught, 
including  the  requisite  platform  and  apparatus, 
with  the  method  of  using  them  ;  second,  a  mode  of 
intellectual  communication  termed,  Picturing  out 
in  Words,  conducted  by  a  combination  of  questions 
and  ellipses,  analogy  and  familiar  illustrations,  the 
use  of  simple  terms  by  the  trainer,  within  the  range 
of  the  pupil's  acquirement,  and  answers,  chiefly 
simultaneous  but  occasionally  individual,  by  which 
the  pupils  are  naturally  trained  to  observe,  perceive, 
reflect,  and  judge,  and  thus  to  draw  the  lesson  for 
themselves,  and  to  express  it  to  the  trainer  in  such 
terms  as  they  fully  understand — being  made  to 
perceive  as  vividly  by  the  mental  eye  as  they  would 
real  objects  by  the  bodily  eye." 


Teachers  seem  to  be  scarce  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
besides  England,  and  for  the  same  cause  ;  the  following 
extract  refers  to  Sierra  Leone  : 

At  present,  quaUfied  teachers  prefer  to  seek  employment 
in  Government  Departments  and  mercantile  estabUsh- 
ments,  where  remuneration  is  higher  and  where  their 
chances  of  improving  their  position  are  brighter. 

In  1900,  arrangements  were  made  with  the  authorities 
of  Fourah  Bay  College  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Up 
to  the  present  only  nineteen  students  have  passed  through 
the  college,  and  of  these,  only  eight  obtained  certificates 
as  teachers.  The  failure  of  the  system  cannot  be  attributed 
to  any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  College  authorities,  and  it  is 
due  entirely  to  the  poor  inducement  which  is  held  out  to 
them. 

name  Maher-shal-al-hash-baz."  In  many  classes  a  rotatory  system 
of  fixed  questions  and  answers  was  in  vogue,  each  child  in  succes- 
sion having  one  question  to  answer. 


A  Plea  for  a  Broader  Teachin 
of  Science 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

A  LARGE  expenditure  of  money,  time  and  eloquence  has 
resulted  in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that  a 
liberal  education  necessarily  includes  the  study  of  some 
form  of  science.  A  boy's  mind  grows  in  proportion  to 
its  mastery  of  his  environment,  and  of  this  environment 
the  physical  world  forms  an  important  part.  For  a 
boy,  therefore,  to  spend  nearly  aU  his  hours  in  school  in 
learning  what  men  in  the  past  have  written,  or  said,  or 
done,  to  the  practical  exclusion  of  all  direct  contact 
with  the  world  of  nature,  must  inevitably  result  in  an 
incomplete  development  of  his  experience. 

Unfortunately,  the  real  importance  of  science  as  an 
instniment  of  education  has  too  often  been  obscured 
by  the  one-sided  arguments  advanced  on  its  behalf. 
It  used  to  be  contended  that  the  study  of  natural  science 
was  the  sole  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  of 
physical  phenomena  which  it  was  essential  for  all 
educated  persons  to  possess.  Now,  on  the  other  hand, 
loud  voices  insistently  proclaim  that  by  learning  science 
a  boy  is  enabled  to  develop  a  scientific  habit  of  mind 
such  as  is  produced  by  no  other  mental  discipline.  He 
gains,  we  are  told,  an  insight  into  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  sifting  evidence,  he  learns  the  necessity  of 
accuracy  in  statement,  and  acquires  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  all  looseness  of  thought.  He  thus  forms 
habits  of  clear  and  logical  reasoning  which  will  remain 
an  abiding  possession  even  if  his  scientific  knowledge 
should  be  forgotten. 

When  tested  by  experience  this  theory  of  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  learning  science  is  found  to  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  A  boy  who  reasons  well  in  chemistry 
may  make  the  most  atrocious  logical  mistakes  in  his 
Latin  prose ;  and  even  distinguished  scientists  have  been 
known  to  sin  against  clear  thinking  when  they  wrote 
or  spoke  on  pohtics.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  general 
accuracy  of  thought ;  a  mastery  of  the  particular  sub- 
ject will  always  be  essential.  I  emphatically  agree 
that  a  conscientious  study  of  science  helps  to  develop 
habits  of  thoroughness  and  intellectual  honesty,  but 
so  does  the  serious  study  of  mathematics,  or  Greek,  or 
history.  Regarded  as  a  formal  intellectual  discipUne 
science  has  no  title  to  pre-eminence ;  the  contrary 
opinion  is,  I  believe,  largely  due  to  the  use  of  the  term 
"scientific  method"  as  synonymous  with  logic. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  subject-matter,  and  not  the  method, 
of  physical  science  that  is  of  such  importance  to  educa- 
tion. The  true  teaching  of  science  is  the  systematic 
development  of  the  boy's  mental  relations  with  the 
world  of  nature,  and  these  relations  are  so  close  that 
any  successful  attempt  to  widen  and  deepen  them  is  of 
the  highest  value. 

Consider,  for  instance,  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
experience  of  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine  may  be  enlarged  by 
a  course  of  science-lessons.     During  the  first  years  of 
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his  life  he  will  not  have  interested  himself  much  in  the 
objects  around  him  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  related 
to  his  own  activities.  But  about  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  a  change  takes  place  ;  the  boy  begins  to  take  an 
interest  in  things  as  such,  and  to  distinguish  consciously 
various  aspects  and  details  of  his  world.  His  interest 
will  be  primarily  in  individual  objects,  perhaps  in  his 
dog,  or  his  father's  watch  ;  very  likely  he  will  be  attracted 
by  some  unimportant  detail ;  if  you  ask  him  to  draw  a 
man  he  may  take  the  greatest  pains  with  the  buttons  or 
the  hair.  But  whatever  form  it  takes,  the  interest  in 
the  external  world  is  there  and  we  can  aid  its  growth. 
We  shall  try  to  gradually  develop  habits  of  sustained 
interest  in  selected  objects,  e.g.,  in  some  definite  animals, 
or  birds,  or  plants.  This  we  shall  do  mainly  by  encoura- 
ging the  boy's  own  activities — he  will  coUect  or  draw, 
feed  the  birds,  grow  the  flowers,  and  so  forth.  But 
practice  in  seeing  and  hearing  will  of  itself  stimulate 
his  interest  as  his  senses  rapidly  increase  in  power. 
Moreover,  his  emotions  will  be  evoked  by  what  he  sees  ; 
he  wiU  feel  sympathy  with  the  animals  he  knows,  or  will 
think  of  the  flowers  as  happy  or  the  reverse.  This 
sympathetic  attitude  will  be  sedulously  encouraged ; 
we  shall  treat  nature  as  a  system  of  living  things,  from 
the  teleological  rather  than  the  mechanical  point  of 
view,  emphasising  function  more  than  structure. 

But  besides  this  growing  command  of  detail,  the  boy 
will  gain  an  increasing  number  of  vague  conceptions 
corresponding  to  larger  aspects  of  his  experience,  and 
will  consciously  receive  impressions  from  more  complex 
phenomena — say  a  bright  summer  morning,  or  a  wide 
stretch  of  sea.  Another  side  of  our  task  will  therefore 
be  to  develop  this  feeling  for  the  wider  aspects  of  nature 
without  attempting  precise  definition.  We  shall  have 
gained  a  point  when  we  see  any  sign  of  the  spontaneous 
appreciation  of  a  distant  view,  or  of  the  sky  at  night,  or  of 
the  song  of  birds.  Needless  to  say  we  shall  proceed  not 
by  dissertations  on  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  by  the 
cultivation  of  the  boy's  imagination.  The  atmosphere 
of  our  teaching  will  be  poetical  rather  than  matter  of 
fact. 

As  the  boy  grows  older  the  importance  of  the  science- 
lesson  will  not  decrease.  Take  the  critical  age  of  fourteen 
or  thereabouts.  By  this  time  the  two  features  of  his 
inner  life  noted  above  have  gained  greatly  in  intensity. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  more  permanently  interested  in 
some  part  of  his  material  surroundings,  it  may  be 
machinery,  or  animals,  or  stars.  Moreover,  this  interest 
leads  him  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  phenomena,  to 
try  experiments,  and  perhaps  to  read  books  on  his 
special  subject.  But  side  by  side  with  this  greater 
grasp  of  detail  he  has,  secondly,  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
the  ideal  aspects  of  the  world.  His  eyes  may  suddenly 
be  opened,  as  Banks'  were,  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers ; 
or  he  may  be  filled  with  awe  in  the  presence  of  a  forest 
or  of  the  starlit  sky  ;  or  he  may  find  himself  responding 
to  Burns'  "  Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie,"  or 
to  Shelley's  "  Ode  to  the  West  Wind." 

Both  these  phases  of  development  may  be  rendered 
more  complete  by  appropriate  science-teaching.      The 


boy's  interest  in  individual  things  may  be  strengthened 
by  a  course  of  instruction  and  experiment  planned  to 
include  mainly  such  phenomena  as  naturally  arrest  his 
attention  in  his  daily  hfe.  For  instance,  simple  observa- 
tions on  the  path  of  a  cricket-ball,  or  the  sailing  of  a 
boat,  may  lead  to  the  discussion  of  the  parallelogram  of 
velocities,  which  may  then  be  further  graphically  and 
experimentally  investigated.  Or  the  consideration  of 
the  length  of  time  which  elapses  between  our  seeing  the 
hit  at  cricket  and  hearing  the  click  may  introduce  the 
subject  of  the  nature  of  light  and  sound.  These  are 
merely  instances  taken  at  random  to  illustrate  the 
principle  that  we  must  base  our  teaching  upon  phenomena 
which  the  boy  will  naturally  observe.  The  usual  system, 
in  spite  of  recent  improvements,  suffers  from  the  fatal 
divorce  of  school  from  life.  We  shut  the  boy  up  in  the 
laboratory  and  make  him  investigate,  say,  the  solubility 
of  chalk.  Now  what  possible  importance  can  the 
solubihty  of  chalk  have  in  the  hfe  of  the  average  boy  ? 
The  pains  he  is  induced  to  bestow  upon  its  determination 
only  confirms  him  in  the  notion  that  what  he  learns  at 
school  must  be  kept  distinct  from  what  he  sees  outside. 
The  mistake  we  often  make  is  to  aim  at  too  great  com- 
pleteness ;  thoroughness  and  accuracy  we  must  have, 
and  our  course  should  be  systematic  in  the  sense  of  being 
orderly  and  based  on  definite  principles ;  but  if  we  try 
to  deal  with  all  the  more  important  elements  of  the 
subject,  leaving  no  lacunae,  we  shall  inevitably  include 
much  wliich  is  of  no  real  interest  to  the  boy,  and  also  be 
compelled  to  pass  over  many  things  which  it  is  desir- 
able for  him  to  know.  To  leave  problems  unsolved 
and  merely  to  indicate  hues  of  inquiry  is  a  positive 
advantage  ;  it  saves  the  boy  from  the  danger  of  thinking 
that  he  has  exhausted  the  subject  when  he  has  finished 
his  book,  and  it  leaves  him  plenty  of  room  for  inde- 
pendent work. 

The  limitation  of  the  course  to  physics  and  chemistry 
is  inexcusable.  Astronomy,  geology,  botany,  and  the 
study  of  animal  life  in  as  many  forms  as  possible  are  at 
least  as  important  as  electricity  or  light.  Let  the  work 
be  done  largely  in  the  open  air  and  use  the  laboratory  or 
the  classroom  only  when  a  bench  or  desk  is  really 
necessary,  or  when  the  weather  renders  outside  work 
impossible.  The  boys  will  then  come  to  understand  the 
true  function  of  the  laboratory,  where  phenomena 
previously  observed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
can  be  isolated  for  more  accurate  investigation  and 
discussion. 

Such  a  course,  however,  constitutes  one  side  only  of 
the  science-teaching  appropriate  to  the  age  we  are  con- 
sidering. We  must  also  try  to  develop  the  boy's  feeling 
for  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  world.  But  in  our  efforts 
to  do  this  we  must  beware  of  any  profane  intrusion  on  his 
inner  life,  and  if  we  venture  to  treat  at  all  of  the  deeper 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  nature  can  inspire,  we  shall 
do  so  mainly  by  hint  and  parable,  or  by  some  impersonal 
method  which  wiU  leave  his  natural  reticence  undisturbed. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  a  master  who  has  the 
skill  to  evoke  a  sense  of  the  poetry  of  nature,  who  can 
invest  the  yellow  cowshp  or  the  daisy  with  something 
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of  the  meaning  that  it  had  for  Wordsworth,  or  who  can 
quite  naturallj'  impart  a  feehng  for  the  vastness  of  the 
sky  or  of  the  sea.  Much  too  may  be  accomplished  by  an 
initiation  into  some  of  the  great  theories  of  modern 
science,  such  as  that  of  evolution  or  of  the  nebular 
hypothesis.  Finally,  we  shall  make  full  use  of  the  human 
interest  of  the  history  of  science.  To  follow  the  story 
of  the  discovery  of  some  striking  fact  or  law  is  often  the 
most  effective  method  of  reaUsing  its  importance  ;md 
at  the  same  time  of  entering  into  the  true  spirit  of 
research. 

With  the  importance  of  science  at  other  stages  of 
the  boy's  hfe  at  school  I  cannot  deal.  But  if  he  stays 
till  he  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  he  ought  to 
have  become  acquainted  at  first  hand  with  at  least  one 
classical  scientific  book,  such  as  Darwin's  "  Origin  of 
Species,"  and  should  be  able  to  some  extent  to  enter 
into  the  thoughts  of  Wordsworth,  or  Jeffries,  or  Ruskin,  no 
less  than  into  those  of  men  like  Huxley.  He  should 
have  begun  to  form  habits  of  interest  and  feeling  which 
will  enable  him  to  find  in  nature  an  abiding  source  of 
peace  and  strength,  and  he  ought  also  to  be  in  a  position 
to  apply  such  conceptions  as  that  of  evolution  to  the 
more  complex  field  of  social  phenomena.  Such  a 
result,  even  if  imperfectly  attained,  will  be  of  greater 
value  for  his  after  life  than  any  amount  of  practice  in 
"  scientific  method  "  as  usually  understood. 


Concernino;  School  Stories 

By  Theodore  Walrond,  M.A. 

Probably  most  of  us  have  been  reading  The  Upton 
Letters  lately  :  and  a  charming  book  it  is.  One's  interest 
is,  perhaps,  enhanced  by  an  only  human  desire  to  get 
behind  the  "T.  B.,"  and  make  up  one's  mind  who  the 
writer  really  is  ;  it  at  least  produces  attentive  reading 
if  one  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  identify  the  dehcate  charm 
of  the  style  with  that  of  the  well-known  author  of  certain 
books,  or  to  convince  oneself  that  the  opinions  expressed 
are  only  too  clearly  those  of  the  equally  well-known 
author  of  certain  other  books,  or  to  decide  whether  Upton 
really  is  a  "  portmanteau  "  compounded  of  Uppingham 
and  Repton,  or  whether  Mr.  A.  of  Eton,  or  Mr.  B.  of 
Harrow,  or  Mr.  C.  of  Rugby  can  be  proved  to  have  stayed 
at  the  Ashfield  Hotel,  Settle,  during  the  month  of  June 
1904,  and  so  on.  But  however  that  may  be,  it  is 
certainly  a  deUghtful  book  ;  the  style  has  a  naturalness 
and  a  grace  that  is  unconsciously  winning  ;  and  the 
matter  portrays  faithfully  the  curiously  ever-changing 
yet  ev  -r-recurring  interests  of  a  schoolmaster  who  is 
also  a  man  of  real  culture. 

On 2  couple  of  letters  has  particularly  given  me  food 
for  thought — a  couple  which  treat  of  Stalky  and  Co. 
in  particular  and  school  stories  in  general.  T.  B. 
need  not  have  worried  himself  about  Stalky :  most  men 
are  agreed  that  it  is  not  a  fair  account  of  English  schools. 
We  have  had  criticisms  from  all  sides ;  from  the 
American  President,  who  says  that  there  is  no  form  of 


meanness  which  it  does  not  seem  to  glorify,  and  from  the 
small  boy,  who  complained  that  "  they  don't  care  for 
work,  they  don't  care  for  games,  all  they  hke  to  do 
is  to  rot  about  and  smoke "  :  but  the  best  I  have 
come  across  was  that  of  a  man  who  said,  "  It  is  a 
wonderful  book,  and  I  read  it  over  and  over  again, 
without  ever  getting  tired :  all  the  same,  I  have  never 
known  boys  hke  that,  I  have  never  known  masters  hke 
that,  I  have  never  known  a  headmaster  like  that  : 
the  only  person  I  recognise  as  a  man  and  a  brother  is  the 
school  porter."  One  can  account  for  this  in  many  wa5's. 
It  is  very  commonly  rumoured  that  the  book  contains 
chiefly  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Kiphng's  own  school  days 
at  Westward  Ho  !  I  have  somewhere  seen  a  caricature  of 
him  in  the  character  of  Beetle  ;  and  he  himself  has  lent 
some  slight  countenance  to  the  report  by  dedicating 
the  book  to  his  old  headmaster.  Now  I  should  imagine 
that  Mr.  Kipling,  just  because  of  his  very  original  genius, 
would  have  been  a  httle  out  of  his  element  at  an  average 
public  school,  and  would  have  found  the  masters'  rules 
and  the  boys'  yet  more  binding  code  equally  irksome. 
The  child  Beetle  is,  in  every  feature  of  his  mind  and 
heart,  the  true  father  of  the  man  who  wrote  about 
flannelled  fools.  Moreover,  characters  drawn  from  life 
are  almost  invariably  caricatures.  Dickens  said  that 
the  only  case  in  which  he  drew  a  real  portrait  of  one 
live  man  was  Mr.  Fang  in  Oliver  Twist  ;  and  there  is 
none  of  all  Dickens's  extraordinary  creations  which  is  a 
grosser  caricature  than  Mr.  Fang.  Charlotte  Bronte 
drew  habitually  from  real  life  :  and  almost  all  her  men 
and  women  are  exaggerated.  Disraeli  did  the  same  : 
and  so  his  characters  one  and  all  are  lay  figures  with 
dresses  on,  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
enable  us  to  say,  "  Here  is  what  Dizzy  thought  of  Croker, 
or  Manning,  or  Wilberforce."  And  so  it  is  with  Mr. 
Kipling,  but  in  a  still  greater  degree  ;  for  he  is  drawing 
not  from  the  full-grown  insight  of  a  man,  but  from  his 
recollection  of  the  astonishingly  incomplete  vision  of  a 
schoolboy.  And,  yet  again,  Mr.  Kipling  is  without  a 
rival  in  his  power  of  drawing  vivid  and  lifelike  pictures : 
so  it  is  no  mere  carping  to  say  that  he  has  the  defects 
which  naturally  accompany  this,  and  that  he  sometimes 
sacrifices  truth  to  vividness.  He  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  make  his  characters  consistent  with  them- 
selves. Stalky  is  the  same  old  Stalky  from  cover  to 
cover  :  King  cannot  open  his  mouth  without  being 
offensive,  or  Prout  without  showing  ineptitude.  Now 
no  real  boy  and  no  real  man  ever  did  or  ever  could  appear 
under  such  varied  circumstances  without  showing  great 
and  notable  inconsistency.  Of  the  inconsistency  of 
boys  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on :  and  I 
feel  sure  that  there  were  many  times  when  Mr.  King 
showed  himself  both  generous  and  self-effacing:  as 
for  Prout,  I  knew  many  masters  at  school  when  I  was 
a  boy,  and  some  of  them  seemed  then  and  seem  now  to 
me  to  be  fools  :  but  there  was  always  some  tune  when 
the  foolishest  of  them  all  managed  quite  unconsciously 
to  make  me  feel  that  I  was  deahng  with  a  man  who  had 
lived  longer,  and  thought  more,  and  seen  more  of  the 
world  than  I  had  :    and  I  am  convinced  that  even  a 
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Stalky  sometimes    had  the  same  feeling  when  he  was 
talking  to  Prout. 

But  we  may  leave  Stalky,  and  pass  on  to  the  larger 
question,  \^'hy  are  there  so  very  few  good  school  stories  ? 
In  passing,  I  maysay  thatT.  B.'s  idea  of  giving  the  job 
of  writing  one  to  a  newly-fledged  B.A.  seems  to  me  the 
most  horrible  of  conceptions.  No  man  who  has  ever 
gone  straight  from  the  University  to  teach  in  a  school 
has  failed  to  realise  how  far  he  has,  without  knowing  it, 
departed  from  the  schoolboy's  standpoint.  Even  in  his 
daily  teaching  he  usually  has  to  set  himself  most  humbly 
and  patiently  to  work  to  find  out  how  these  things, 
which  seem  so  different  to  him,  present  themselves  to 
the  young  mind  ;  and  it  is  far  more  so  with  the  thousand 
and  one  minutiae  of  manners  and  customs.  No  :  if 
we  are  to  have  a  school  story,  let  it  be  written  by  a  man 
who  is  old  enough  to  feel  the  wideness  of  the  gap  between 
his  present  self  and  the  self  of  his  schooldays.  But  this 
brings  one  back  to  the  main  question.  Why  are  there  so 
few  good  school  stories  ?  Every  year  our  public  schools 
are  turning  out  thousands  of  pupils,  with  more  or  less 
literary  talent  :  it  would  probably  be  far  less  than  truth 
to  say  that  half  our  well-known  authors  have  been  at 
something  like  a  public  school.  And  yet  how  few  good 
school  stories  there  are  !  Tastes  will  differ  as  to  the 
goodness  of  this  or  that  story  ;  but  probably  every  man 
would  allow  that  the  number  of  good  ones  could  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Must  it  always  be 
thus  ?  and  if  so,  why  ? 

Most  men  agree  that  Tom  Brown  is  an  easy  first : 
and  it  is  interesting  to  try  and  account  for  this.  When  I 
feel  cynical,  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  say  that  it  is 
just  because  the  author  did  not  try  to  write  a  school 
storj'.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  what  he  wanted  to 
interest  his  readers  in  was  not  Tom  Brown,  but  Dr.  Arnold. 
His  work  was  to  stand  beside  Stanley's  Life  as  a  pen-and- 
ink  sketch  beside  a  finished  portrait.  So  he  took  infinite 
pains  over  his  representation  of  Arnold,  with  the  result 
that  the  great  Doctor  never  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
a  human  being.  Personally  I  sympathise  much  with 
an  Old  Rugbeian  I  once  heard  of  who  said  it  was  a 
splendid  book,  "  but  I  don't  recognise  Black  Tom  "  : 
I  get  a  much  more  vivid  idea  of  him  from  the  vigorous 
humanness  of  his  letters.  But  my  point  is  that  Hughes 
was  so  busy  elaborating  the  Doctor  that  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  elaborate  the  boys  so  carefully  ;  and 
so  the  boys  remain  perfectly  human  and  natural.  Per- 
haps it  is  perversity  to  suppose  that  Hughes  won  his 
immortahty,  as  it  were,  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind  :  I 
only  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion,  and  do  not  myself  feel 
very  sure  about  it.  But  there  is  another  point  of  excel- 
lence in  Tom  Brown  about  which  I  feel  no  doubt. 
Every  one  who  deals  with  boys  knows  that  they  all  have 
a  deeply  serious  side  to  their  nature.  So  have  men. 
But  the  boy  very  seldom  expresses  it  at  all,  and  when  he 
does  his  way  is  not  a  man's  way.  Now  the  average 
schoolboy  tale  either  leaves  out  the  serious  side,  which 
is  radically  untrue  to  nature,  or  expresses  it  after  a  man's 
fashion,  which  is  an  artistic  error.  It  is  a  proof  of  real 
genius  that  Judge  Hughes,  when  he  wishes  to  speak  as  a 


man  speaks,  does  so  in  his  own  person,  as  in  the  splendid 
picture  of  the  Doctor's  Sermon,  or  the  little  plain  talk 
about  fighting  : ,  and  so,  when  the  boys  talk  of  rehgion 
or  such  things,  they  blurt  everything  out  just  as  a  boy 
would  in  real  life.  I  have  spent  some  time  picking  holes 
in  Stalky  and  Co.  :  but  the  book  contains  much  that  is 
most  true,  and  most  valuable  :  and  one  of  the  truest  and 
most  valuable  parts  is  that  which  tells  how  "  a  boy's 
reserve  is  tenfold  deeper  than  a  maid's."  Even  with  his 
dearest  friend  a  boy  feels  ill  at  ease  in  reasoning  of 
righteousness  and  judgment  :  when  he  does  so  he  gets 
more  or  less  confused,  and  his  words  and  arguments 
tumble  out  pell-mell,  so  that  he  can  hardly  get  them  into 
reasonable  order :  and  this  is  just  what  happens  when  Tom 
and  Arthur  are  discussing  Naaman  or  the  ethics  of  vulgus- 
books.  Lastly,  with  all  his  escapades,  Tom  is  utterly 
free  from  what  T.  B.  justly  calls  the  "  priggishness  "  of 
consciously  setting  up  a  low  standard  for  oneself,  in  order 
not  to  seem  better  than  other  people.  If  Tom  breaks 
rules  he  does  it  as  naturally  and  as  thoughtlessly  as  a 
puppy  chases  its  tail :  so  far  as  he  thinks  at  all  he  thinks 
nobly  and  purely  :  he  is  at  once  a  worthy  pupil  of  the 
headmaster  who  talked  of  "  the  wretched  folly  which 
courts  the  applause  of  fools  by  affecting  not  to  despise 
what  is  evil  and  not  to  care  for  what  is  good,"  and  a 
true  son  of  the  father  who  sent  him  to  school  to  the 
tune  of  "  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  Greek  particles  or  for 
the  digamma :  if  he  grows  up  an  honest,  brave,  tioith- 
telling  English  gentleman,  that's  what  I  want." 

When  a  man  sets  to  work  to  write  a  school  story  he 
finds  several  great  difliculties.  If  he  wishes  to  be  true 
to  real  life,  he  naturally  desires  to  make  his  imaginary 
boys  speak  just  as  real  ones  would  actually  speak.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  normal  and  healthy  boy  always 
has  more  or  less  of  what  T.B.  calls  a  "Rabelaisian  plain- 
ness of  speech."  Now  this  is  not  really  coarseness  of 
mind  ;  if  anything  it  is  rather  the  reverse  ;  being  still  a 
child,  thinking  as  a  child,  understanding  as  a  child,  and 
so  (when  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  elders)  speaking 
as  a  child,  he  is  hterally  "  naked  but  not  ashamed." 
But  no  author  ever  dares  to  reproduce  this  :  and  it  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  in  the  interests  no  less  of  art 
than  of  decency  :  for,  quite  apart  from  any  difficulties 
of  finding  a  publisher,  any  man  who  attempted  to  put 
on  paper  such  chit-chat  as  the  most  self-respecting  boys 
will  freely  utter,  would  soon  find  that  it  looked  infinitely 
worse  than  in  real  life.  And  akin  to  this,  though  far 
more  serious,  is  the  general  tendency  to  shirk  the  darkest 
side  of  schoolboy  life  :  hardly  any  writer  ventures  to 
say  a  plain  word  about  immorality  among  schoolboys. 
I  venture  to  think  that  this  is  no  real  kindness.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  keep  such  things  from  the 
knowledge  of  boys  :  and  so  it  is  just  as  well  that  they 
should  see  clearly  depicted  the  loathing  which  they  should 
excite.  To  shirk  the  subject  simply  tends  to  leave  an 
innocent  small  boy  at  the  mercy  of  an  impure  elder. 
All  honour,  then,  to  Mr.  Vachell,  who  in  The  Hill  (which 
at  the  present  moment  seems  to  me  second  only  to  Tom 
Brown  as  a  school  story)  does  venture  to  touch  upon  the 
subject  in  a  way  that  wiU  give  support  and  guidanceJ,to 
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a  youngster  in  an  hour  of  need.  Still  it  is  certainly  a 
difficulty  :  if  it  is  introduced,  it  is  excessively  hard  to 
handle  wisely :  if  it  is  omitted,  there  is  a  certain  sacrifice 
of  truthfulness. 

Then  there  is  the  difficulty  of  devising  a  good  plot. 
A  good  plot  requires  some  striking  situation  to  form  the 
chmax.     Those  in  ordinary  use  for  novels  are  mostly 
unsuitable  ;  a  marriage  is  out  of  the  question  ;  a  murder 
would  lack  verisimihtude  ;    the  long-lost  brother  would 
be  worse.     The  most  dramatic  scene  in  school-life  is, 
perhaps,  a  pubhc  expulsion,  but  this  hardly  lends  itself 
to  artistic  treatment ;    either  the  hero  must  be  (wrong- 
fully)   expelled,    or    his    enemy    (rightfully),    and    both 
scenarios   are   open   to   grave   objection.     A   match   at 
cricket  or  football  is   not,   in  itself,   capable  of  giving 
the    requisite  moral   interest,   though   good  enough    as 
secondary   scenes  —  witness   the    cricket-match   in    The 
Hill,  or  the  immortal  football-match  in  Tom  Brown.     An 
examination    for    prize   or  exhibition    is   perhaps   still 
more    uninspiring.     A    grave    temptation    (whether    in 
work  or  in  games,  or  in  any  other  thing)  is  in  danger  of 
verging  on  the  sentimental :    moreover,  a  boy  struggles 
with  temptation  more  by  instinct  than  by  reason,  and 
is  consequently  less  interested  in  other  people's  tempta- 
tions.    In  short,  an  ordinary  schoolboy's  life  presents 
hardly  any  striking  situations  which  have  either  develop- 
ment or  result.     His  life  is  really  too  lacking  in  system. 
If  in  Chapter  Twenty  he  behaves  hke  a  villain  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  appear,   nay,  in  very  truth 
be,  a  thorough  gentleman  in  Chapter  Nineteen  or  Chapter 
Twenty-one.     To  him  and  to  those  who  know  him  in  all 
his  irresponsibility  the  future  is  an  unknowable  quantity, 
the  past  is  utterly  past,  and  only  the  present  is  really 
present. 

Which  brings  me  to  my  last  point  :  there  is  perhaps 
no  human  being  more  inconsistent  than  an  ordinary  boy. 
It  would  require  Macaulay  or  Mr.  Chesterton  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  paradox.  The  being  who  sets  the  greatest 
value  on  honour  and  straightforwardness  and  yet  on 
occasion  will  lie  like  a  trooper,  who  will  risk  his 
life  for  a  small  new  boy  and  afterwards  kick  him 
for  turning  his  trousers  up,  who  is  frivolous  with  his 
work  and  serious  only  with  his  play,  who  abhors  female 
society  and  yet  reserves  his  holiest  and  sacredest  affec- 
tion for  his  mother,  who  is  utterly  reverent  at  heart  and 
at  the  first  opportunity  turns  his  chapel  hymns  into  the 
semblance  of  a  chorus  at  a  college  smoker,  who  is  most 
silent  when  he  wants  to  make  conversation,  and  most 
conversational  when  he  ought  to  be  silent,  who  despises 
greed  and  habitually  gorges  himself  at  a  pastrycook's, 
— how  is  a  man  to  represent  all  this  ?  It  shows  itself 
throughout  his  life.  Every  clever  boy's  early  essays  are 
a  wonderful  blend  of  purple  patches  and  platitudinous 
padding  :  every  school  debating  society  shows  a  vast 
majority  of  speeches  where  the  soundest  of  reasoning 
mingles  higgledy-piggledy  with  the  most  vapid  of 
twaddle,  and  the  high  oratorical  style  joins  hand  in  hand 
with  the  local  argot.  Mr.  Kipling's  house-oration, 
which  began,  "  Gentlemen,  we  have  met  on  this  occa- 
sion "  and  ended  with  "  it's  a  beastly  shame,"  is  most 


truly  typical  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  boys,  and  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  schools.  This  is  the  crown  and 
apex  of  an  author's  perplexity.  If  a  boy  were  repre- 
sented talking  as  he  really  talks  and  acting  as  he  reaUy 
acts,  every_  reader  would  cry  out  that  the  thing  was 
wholly  impossible.  And,  what  is  more,  the  readers  would 
be  very  considerably  right :  for  a  boy  is  so  inapt  to 
express  his  thought  adequately  in  words,  that  one  loses 
the  whole  force  of  his  speech  unless  one  sees  the  man- 
nerisms which  accompany  it,  the  ghnt  of  the  eje,  the 
tone  of  the  voice,  the  curve  of  the  hp.  So  we  cannot 
depict  boys  as  they  are  ;  in  very  sanity's  name  we  must 
ideahse  them  somewhat.  Unless  we  have  an  illustration 
for  every  sentence  we  must  make  their  words  traly 
represent  their  thought,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  untrue  to  nature  ;  yet  we  must  do  the  idealising 
so  dehcately  and  with  such  a  consummate  concealment  of 
art  that  even  our  boy-readers  do  not  detect  that  we  have 
been  "  touching  up  the  negatives."  And,  nevertheless, 
men  wonder  why  we  ha\-e  so  few  good  school  stories ! 


A   Pioneer  Inspector 
1820 — 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 
VI 

We  take  next  the  portions  of  W.  V.  Griffith's  reports 
which  deal  with  the  central  principle  of  the  Kildare 
Place  Society — its  provision  for  undenominational 
religious  instruction.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
Society's  history  which  savours  so  much  of  modern 
controversies  as'  the  story  of  its  attempt  to  solve  the 
religious  difficulty.  If  any  should  ask  how  its  undenom- 
inationalism  arose,  what  welcome  it  received,  and  how  it 
was  that  it  led  directly  to  the  downfall  of  a  system  which 
judged  educationally  was  ahead  of  anything  then  known, 
for  the  answer  to  these  and  similar  questions  reference 
may  be  pennitted  to  the  writer's  detailed  account  of  the 
Society.*  Here  space  will  only  permit  of  such  quotation 
as  is  necessary  for  understanding  what  Griffith  has  to  say. 
"  The  leading  principle  which  from  the  first  go\erned 
the  Society  was  to  afford  the  same  advantages  for  educa- 
tion to  all  classes  of  professing  Christians,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  any.  In 
pursuance  of  this  object  they  promoted  the  foundation  of 
schools  where  the  appointment  of  governors,  teachers,  and 
scholars  was  uninfluenced  by  sectarian  distinctions, 
where  the  Scriptures  leithoiit  Note  or  Comment  were  read, 
and  where  no  distinctive  Catechisms  or  books  of  religious 
controversy  were  permitted.  This  constitution  was 
adopted  not  as  ideal,  but  as  the  best  which  circumstances 
allowed.  To  those  who  complained  of  the  exclusion  of 
distinctive  teaching,  the  Committee  urged  the  impossi- 

"  .•})(  Unwritten  Chapter  in    the   History  of  Education.    (Mac- 
miUan  &  Co.     I904-) 
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bility  of  making  particular  religious  instruction  a  part  of 
the  business  of  Natioivd  education  in  Ireland  ...  to 
those  who  objected  to  the  compulsory  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  they  quoted  the  success  of  the  School  Street 
Schools,  where  for  some  twenty  years  the  custom  had 
been  observed  with  general  approval."* 

With  the  help  of  this  extract,  and  the  brief  passage 
in  the  opening  paper  of  this  series,!  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
possible  to  understand  the  point  from  which  Griffith  views 
the  subject  of  religious  instruction.     In  1824,  his  tour 
led  him  through  the  south-west  of  Ireland,   including 
Kildare,  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  Tipperary,  Clare, 
Galway,    Limerick,    Kerry,    and    Cork.     Wherever    he 
detected  "deviations"  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  rule, 
it  was  his  business  to  report.     Accordingly  he  furnished 
a  list  of  fifty-six  schools,  giving,  in  each  case,  the  nature 
of  the  irregularity,  and  adding,  in  most  cases,  the  satis- 
factory intimation  that  the  wrong  had  been  "  rectified," 
but  noting  also  that  in  some  instances  the  objections  to 
the  rule  had  been  so  strong  that  the  schools  had  been 
"  withdrawn  "    from   the   Society.     The   nature   of   the 
"  deviations "    may    be    gathered    from    the    following 
selections  from  his  comments :   "  Testament  irregularly 
read  "  ;    "  Testament  not  read  "  ;    "a  book  used  incul- 
cating    peculiar     religious     opinion "  ;       "  Testament 
explained"  ;  "  The  Testament  confined  to  Protestants"; 
"Scripture   Lessons  a  substitute  for  the  Testament"; 
"Church  of  England  Catechism  used"  ;     "Testament 
not  used  by  some  of  the  advanced  children"  ;    "  None 
but  Protestants  would  be  appointed  master  "  ;    "  Com- 
ment   is    made    ui^on    the    Scriptures "  ;     "A  sermon 
preached  during  school  hours  by  an  Evangelical  itinerant 
minister  "  ;    "  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  not  impera- 
tive "  ;    "  Catechism  is  used."     One  of  the  forms  taken 
by   Roman   Catholic    objections   to   the  Society's   rule 
was  to  permit  children  to  attend  the  schools,  provided 
they  might  read  their  own  books.     Owing  to  the  state 
of  the  book  market  before  the  efforts  of  the  Society  had 
spread  pure  literature,  this  restriction  sometimes  led  to 
very    deplorable    results.     Thus    Griffith    reports    from 
Tralee  in  1S24,  "  Mr.  G— ,  of  Ballybunnion,  put  me  into 
possession  of  a  poetical  miscellany  more  licentious  beyond 
all  comparison  than  Moll  Flanders,  and  the  child  who  pos- 
sessed it  obtained  leave  to  go  to  the  school  if  she  was  per- 
mitted to  read  her  own  book,  in  lieu  of  the  Testament." 

In  the  northern  tours  to  which  the  majority  of 
Griffith's  reports  relate,  the  difficulties  with  reference 
to  the  rule  about  the  Bible  were  not  so  numerous. 
Speaking  generally  the  Presbyterians  accepted  the 
Kildare  Place  rule  with  enthusiasm  ;  members  of  the 
established  Church  tolerated  it,  as  the  best  that  circum- 
stances permitted  ;  Roman  Catholics  sulimitted,  under 
protest,  because  no  other  system  was  available. 

The  approval  of  the  Presbyterians  is  sufficiently 
manifest  from  the  strong  and  unqualified  resolution  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster,  quoted  in  the  September  number 
page  99.     Griffith  shows  that  this  was  no  sudden  or  tem- 

*  An  Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Education  ch.  v. 
PP-  -I,  72. 

t  School,  July  1905,  p.  27. 


porary  opinion  by  recording  the  fact  that  it  was  endorsed 
the  following  year,  "  in  order  to  testify  to  the  public  the 
high  sense  they  entertained  of  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  labours  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society." 

With  regard  to  the  established  Church  he  tells  us 
"  the  clergy  are  zealous  friends  to  religious  education, 
but  it  is  natural  that  they  should  not  set  so  high  a  value 
upon  the  Society  as  the  Presbyterians  do,  because  they 
have  long  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  deriving  pecuniary 
aid  towards  the  establishment  of  schools  from  different 
sources.  Every  year,  however,  they  attach  themselves 
more  closely  to  the  Society.  .  .  .  Some  of  them  have 
avowed  to  me  that  they  had  been  led  to  the  Society  by 
the  conviction  that  its  schools  were  the  best  calculated 
to  win  the  confidence  of  a  mixed  population.  Thi.s 
was  written  in  1828  ;  but,  in  1829  he  is  not  so  sanguine. 
"  I  have  ascertained,"  he  says,  "that  in  the  part  of  the 
Primate's  Diocese  situated  between  Lough  Neagh  and 
Newry,  the  clergy  are  impatient  of  the  restrictions  of 
the  Society.  .  .  .  They  complained  that  the  Society  did 
not  direct  their  attention  earnestly  to  the  promotion  of 
Scriptural  education,  that  they  prevented  explanation, 
and  opposed  themselves  to  all  devotional  exercises. 

In  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  it  was  possible  to 
quote  isolated  instances  of  approval  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  they  might  be  typical  of  what  was  to  follow. 
"  In  the  summer  of  1823,"  he  says,  "  I  visited  a  Sunday- 
school  in  connection  with  the  Society  which  was  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  Davagish,  near  Newtown  Stewart.  Imme- 
diately after  the  celebration  of  Mass  I  entered.  A  great 
number  of  the  country  people  remained.  The  priest 
conducted  me  to  the  altar  and  remained  with  me  the 
while  I  heard  fifty-six  persons  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
When  the  first  class  read  the  Chapel  band  performed  a 
Hymn,  another  came  up,  and,  in  this  manner,  the  business 
was  conducted — a  Hymn,  and  a  chapter  in  the  Testa- 
ment alternately." 

In  1825  he  had  a  still  more  satisfactory  experience. 
"  I  visited,"  he  reports,  "  twelve  schools  in  the  parish  of 
Kilgiver,  in  a  very  wild  part  of  the  County  Mayo  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Parish  Priest.  To  most, 
if  not  the  whole  of  them,  he  accompanied  me,  and,  in  many 
cases,  this  was  a  work  of  no  small  labour,  owing  to  the 
wild,  mountainous  district  in  which  they  were,  and  the 
bad  roads  that  led  to  them.  He  seemed  to  be  truly 
grateful  to  the  Society,  and  paid  me,  as  their  agent, 
the  most  marked  respect." 

Sometimes,  even  where  the  Priests  were  hostile,  instances 
of  the  friendliness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  could  be 
adduced.  In  1828  Griffith  thus  reports  a  case  of  the 
kind.  "  Between  Strabane  and  Londonderry  is  the 
Cloughcor  Chapel.  On  week  days  a  school  in  connection 
with  the  Society  is  held  in  a  house  attached  to  it,  but  a 
Sunday-school  also  in  connection  is  kept  in  the  Chapel 
itself.  ...  I  reached  the  head  of  the  lane  leading  to 
the  Chapel,  as  the  people  were  leaving  it  after  Divine 
Worship.  The  master  came  to  me  and  begged  I  would 
remain  where  I  was  for  a  short  time,  as  the  Priest  would 
be  gone  immediately.  .  .  .  After  I  had  waited  a  few 
minutes  he  returned  to  inform  me  that  the  School  was 
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then  ready.  I  found  66  present,  and  heard  43  to  read 
the  Testament,  of  whom  15  or  16  were  adults.  The 
Priest  is  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  connection 
with  the  Society.  The  correspondent,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
wishes  and  intends  that  it  shall  be  maintained.  The 
people  send  their  families  aware  of  it,  adults  come  to 
read  the  Scriptures.  .  .  .  This  is  an  important  instance  of 
the  way  the  people  seek  for  Scriptural  Instruction  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Priesthood."  But  for 
the  most  part  the  Roman  Catholics,  both  Priests  and 
people  disliked,  and  opposed  the  Society,  which  sought 
to  impose  the  compulsory  reading  of  Holy  Scripture. 
When  no  other  system  appeared  to  be  available  they 
conformed  outwardly  to  the  Kildare  Place  rules.  They 
broke  into  open  resistance  wherever  there  seemed  to  be 
a  possibility  of  obtaining  schools  under  their  own  control. 
In  Griffith's  General  Report  for  1829  he  has  regretfully 
to  write.  "  Between  Dublin  and  Newry  I  found  the 
Schools  of  the  Society  deplorably  circumstanced.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  interfered,  and  the  schools 
consequently  were  either  closed  or  very  poorly  attended. 
I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  the  opposition  of  the  priest- 
hood as  effective  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland." 

PassingfromGrifhth's  statementsof  facts  to  his  opinions 
we  find  much  that  is  worth  quoting.  It  is  not  likely  that 
many  will  agree  with  his  conclusions,  but  he  presents 
with  clearness  the  difficulties  which  beset  undenomina- 
tionalism  ;  he  shows  acuteness  in  foreseeing  the  course 
which  educational  events  were  about  to  take  ;  and  any 
words  of  such  early  date,  upon  a  subject  whose  problems 
seem  still  unsolved,  are  likely  to  be  of  interest,  and 
possibly  even  of  value  to-day.  In  his  General  Report  for 
1826  we  read,  "  Although  I  conceive  the  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  schools  to  be  of  paramount  importance,  it 
appears  to  me  that  those  persons  go  to  an  extreme  who 
insist  that  no  other  book  should  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  children.*  Such  an  opinion,  however,  governs  a 
large  proportion  of  the  zealous  managers  of  schools,  and 
the  preference  which  is  often  given  to  Societies  of  an 
exclusively  Scriptural  character  proceeds  from  it.  .  .  . 
The  experience  of  the  last  years  convinced  me  that  the 
Society  judged  wisely  not  only  in  requiring  the  use  of 
the  sacred  volume,  but  likewise  in  providing  means 
whereby  the  mental  capacities  of  the  children  might  be 
developed,  and  a  secure  foundation  laid  of  those  hopes, 
consolations,  and  motives  which  a  right  understanding 
of  it  will  impart  to  them. 

"  In  the  commencement  of  my  tour  I  resolved  to 
ascertain,  as  well  as  the  restrictive  rulesf  of  the  Society 
would  permit,  how  far  the  minds  of  the  children  in  the 
different  schools  had  been  engaged,  and  with  that  view 
made  it  almost  a  nile  to  hear  them  read  in  the  Testament 
first,  and  then  in  the  Dublin  Reading  Book,  taking  care 
to  ask  them  as  many  questions  as  the  lesson  in  the  latter 
suggested,  and  as  I  thought  calculated  to  exercise  the 
judgment  and  elicit  the  extent  of  their  intelligence.     In 

*  This  was  the  rule  of  some  o£  the  Societies  of  the  time,  e.g., 
the  Hibernian  Society. 

t  He  refers  to  the  prohibition  of  "  note  or  comment." 


the  great  majority  of  cases  those  who  had  been  confined 
to  the  use  of  the  Testament,  and  could  read  it  fluently, 
were  unable  to  proceed  through  a  sentence  in  the  Reading 
Book  without  hesitation  and  mistake,  and  displayed  the 
most  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

"  I  thought  it  desirable  next  to  discover  whether  they 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  words, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  them  in  this  respect  more 
deficient  than  I  could  have  supposed  it  to  be  possible." 
He  then  gives  instances  of  some  of  the  meanings  he 
had  been  offered  : 

External  =  beautiful. 

Facility  =  (i)  great;  (2)  pleasure;  (3)  goodness. 

Audience  =  civility. 

Blemish  =  small. 

Chagrin  =  temptation. 

Posterity  =  severity. 

Harangue  =  (i)  a  company  of  people ;  (2)  a  quarrel. 

Italy  =  The  name  of  a  woman. 

Husbandry  =  taking  care  of  a  wife. 
Continuing  Griffith  makes  his  suggestions  for  over- 
coming the  disability  imposed  by  the  prohibition  of 
"  note  or  comment."  "  Hitherto  those  who  violated 
the  rule  explained  the  Scripture,  but  such  as  aimed  at 
an  exemplary  observance  of  it  explained  nothing.  This 
was  the  abuse  of  a  rule  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  required,  and  though  I  think  (constituted  as 
the  Society  is,  and  professing  what  it  does)  that  the  less 
comment  upon  the  Scriptures,  in  schools,  the  better, 
yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  children  .should  be  taught  to 
think,  and  be  not  only  qualified  to  read  .  .  .  but  to 
understand  everything  they  read. 

"  I  have,  therefore,  taken  considerable  pains  to  impress 
upon  teachers  the  necessity  of  instructing  children 
under  their  care  to  read  both  in  the  Testament  and  Dublin 
Reading  Book,  and  of  exercising  their  minds  by  ques- 
tions out  of  the  latter,  which  may  lead  them  to  the 
sense  of  the  passage.  I  have  recommended  them  also 
not  to  pass  over  a  word  without  teaching  the  significa- 
tion of  it. 

"  That  the  evils  I  speak  of  require  delicate  treatment 
there  can  be  no  doubt." 


Education  in  the  Philippines. — The  Americans  are  ap- 
parently doing  their  duty  to  their  newly  acquired  territor}', 
if  we  judge  by  the  following  : 

A  large  number  of  schools  for  primary'  instruction  have 
been  established  in  the  principal  towns,  villages  and  popu- 
lous centres  in  the  islands,  and  a  staff  of  teachers  from  the 
United  States,  assisted  by  native  teachers,  are  placed  in 
charge.  About  300,000  children  attend  these  schools, 
where  they  are  taught,  during  a  three  years'  course,  Enghsh, 
arithmetic,  geography,  singing,  drawing,  gardening,  tool 
work,  sewing  and  housekeeping  (for  girls),  and  physical 
exercise.  In  addition  there  is  a  thorough  system  of  inter- 
mediate and  higher  schools  for  advanced  students,  where 
they  are  instructed  in  literature,  history%  sciences,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  arts  and  crafts.  It  is  estimated 
that  within  the  next  twelve  3-ears  all  the  children  of  school 
age  at  present  in  the  islands  will  speak  English. 
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The  Book  and  its  Writer 
A  Study  of  Educational  Problems 

In  the  series  of  essays  which  we  have  presented  to  us 
here  *  we  find  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  practical 
man  to  answer  the  riddle  which  the  educational  sphinx 
has  propounded.  He  is  not  content  with  destructive 
criticism,  but  attempts  to  establish  some  hne  of  practice 
which  will  bear  fruit  in  our  schools  ;  to  give  an  impulse 
to  principles  of  which  only  those  who  have  tried  them 
know  the  efficacy  ;  to  guide  those  who  are  now  flounder- 
ing in  a  morass  of  conflicting  obiter  dicta  on  to  the  safe 
ground  of  tried  experiment. 

The  essays  have  already  appeared,  in  some  shape  or 
form,  in  magazines  or  newspapers  ;  but  as  a  connected 
whole  they  make  an  instructive  little  volume.  We 
confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  all  members  of  educa- 
tional bodies  in  possession  of  a  copy,  though  as  far  as 
our  experience  goes  we  are  afraid  there  is  an  increasing 
tendency  on  their  part  to  leave  matters  of  moment  to 
their  organising  secretaries  and  clerks — or  at  the  best 
to  one  or  two  specialists  (or  faddists)  amongst  their 
own  number. 

To  begin  with,  Mr.  Adkins  warns  us  not  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  get  to  work  with  the  remedy  of  our 
educational  defects,  since  in  doing  so  we  may  copy  our 
rivals'  methods  whether  they  suit  our  own  case  or  not. 
At  the  same  time  pubhc  opinion  is  setting  very  strongly 
in  certain  directions.  The  care  of  the  child's  training 
is  recognised  to  be  of  infinite  value  to  the  nation,  and  yet 
the  full  responsibilities  attaching  to  this  care  are  only 
imperfectly  reahsed.  These  are  not  to  be  fulfilled  by 
the  creation  of  machmery,  either  in  the  way  of  curricula 
or  buildings  ;  but  are  intermingled  with  the  proper 
conception  of  the  work  of  a  teacher,  the  problem  whether 
our  naval  tactics  are  now  to  be  copied,  and  the  pace  to 
be  set  by  the  picked  vessels,  while  the  lame  ducks  fall 
behind  ;  and  the  question  whether  method  or  results 
will  eventually  supply  the  test  by  which  the  work  of 
schools  shall  be  judged. 

In  the  part  of  the  book  which  deals  with  "  strengthen- 
ing the  foundations,"  and  the  teacher's  career  in  general, 
the  principal  point  made  is  that  the  public,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  education  authorities,  does  not  appraise 
his  work  at  its  proper  value  :  the  necessity  of  training 
is  acknowledged  rather  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers 
than  to  any  strong  belief  in  its  intrinsic  value.  Train- 
ing is  too  often  confused  with  mere  certificate  earning; 
even  if  you  can  catch  your  young  aspirant  after 
educational  honours  j'ou  have  little  to  offer  him,  and 
it  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty  to  lower  the  standard 
when  a  scarcity  arises  ;  the  true  solution  is  to  raise  the 
status  and  prospects  of  the  teacher,  who,  after  all,  is  the 
man  on  whom  the  future  of  the  nation  depends.  He 
must  not  be  judged  by  the  statistical  information  which 

*  Ttkei ;  a  Shidy  of  the  Educalinnal  ProbUms  oj  /he  Day.  By 
F.  J.  Adkins,  M.A.    (Swan  Sonnenschein,  3s.  Od.). 


is  produced  by  "  results,"  any  more  than  the  clergyman 
is  :  train  him,  then  trust  him,  and  give  him  a  freer  hand 
all  through. 

"  The  teacher  is,  unfortunately,  what  his  employers 
make  him  ;  and  those  who  hold  the  purse  strings  of 
education  are  often  very  far  from  the  true  conception 
of  the  process."  Our  author  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  proper  method  of  making  our  deficiencies  good  is 
to  substitute  "intensive"  for  "extensive"  study; 
teach  fewer  subjects,  but  teach  them  thoroughly.  The 
fact  is  that  education  is  regarded  by  most  people  as 
synonymous  with  instruction :  and  he  remarks  in- 
cidentally how  ridiculous  it  is  for  a  Principality  to 
revolt  over  the  form  of  it  for  one-seventh  of  the  teacher's 
time,  and  to  be  unconcerned  as  to  what  happens  during 
the  remaining  six-sevenths  of  the  teacher's  day.  Because, 
without  the  least  doubt,  the  teacher  must  in  literature, 
in  history,  and  in  kindred  subjects  impress  his  thoughts 
and  convictions  upon  his  class  ;  and  more  attention 
is  usually  paid  by  children  to  the  lessons  in  these  subjects 
than  to  the  Scriptures.  The  sum  total  of  all  this  is  that 
it  is  not  the  syllabus,  not  the  examination  paper,  nor 
the  particular  form  of  a  subject  which  is  the  chief  factor 
in  education  :  it  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 

A  chapter  follows  on  training.  The  difficulties  of  the 
half-time  system,  the  dangers  of  ear-marking  potential 
pupil-teachers,  and  the  desirabihty  of  passing  on  the 
select  few  to  a  university  course  are  all  carefully  dis- 
cussed. The  possibility  of  post-graduate  study  for  the 
technical  course  is  viewed  as  a  means  of  providing  the 
one  hnk  needed  to  make  the  system  a  harmonious 
whole,  by  enabling  the  authorities  to  place  their  teachers 
in  whatever  class  of  school  they  please.  This  is  a 
suggestion  which  might  well  be  considered  by  our  Board 
of  Education. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  deals  with  teaching  and 
the  teacher  ;  this  is  the  most  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing part.  We  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the  effect  of  a  pros- 
pective reader's  enjoyment  by  giving  too  much  detail; 
but  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  moral  side  of  teaching 
is  strongly  emphasised,  and  a  vein  of  sound  common  sense 
mns  through  the  whole  of  the  chapter.  On  the  social 
possibilities  of  the  school,  the  relations  of  the  master 
to  the  world  outside,  the  duty  of  supplying  boys  and 
girls  with  some  knowledge  of  domestic  economy  on  the 
one  hand  and  civics  on  the  other,  and  the  eternal  problem 
of  helping  pupils  to  choose  a  career,  are  brightly  and 
attractively  discussed  ;  in  the  last  connection  it  is  rather 
startling  to  find  that  out  of  forty-three  boys  polled  as 
to  their  choice  of  occupation  in  after  hfe,  not  one  selected 
that  of  a  teacher.  How  then  do  we  get  our  teachers  ? 
Can  it  be  that  in  elementary,  as  well  as  in  secondary 
education,  young  men  drift  into  the  profession,  lured, 
it  may  be,  by  the  attractions  of  a  scholarship  ? 

We  have  no  space  left  to  give  adequate  attention  to 
the  subject  of  intensive  education  as  handled  in  these 
pages.  It  will  be  found  full  of  suggestive  hints  and 
truthful  criticism :  nobody  but  a  man  who  has  a  sound 
knowledge  of  schools  and  their  inmates  could  have  written 
it.     There  is  no  special  pleading  for   some  particular 
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study  to  the  disparagement  of  others ;  only  a  helpful 
word  for  all.  And  the  papers,  appendices  and  notes 
are  a  thoughtful  and  practical  addition  to  the  volume.  _ 
Some  day,  we  hope,  it  will  be  realised  that  there  is 
not  always  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  ; 
when  we  want  an  opinion  on  an  abstruse  disease  we 
consult  a  speciahst.  So  it  should  be  with  education 
and  its  diseases.  When  the  speciahst  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  these  pages,  his  words  will  justly  receive  attention. 

"Mass"  and  "Force" 
in  Mathematics 

By  T.  Percy  Nunn,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

It  is  probable  that  most  teachers  who  have  given  at- 
tention to  the  subject  will  agree  that  the  teaching  of 
the  elements  of  Mechanics  presents  peculiar  difficulties. 
The  conceptions  of  mechanics  form  the  basis  of  the  great 
structure  of  modern  physical  science,  and  their  origin 
and  true  significance  are  not  a  httle  obscured  by  the 
clouds  that  gather  about  all  fundamental  notions.  The 
unfortunate  consequence  is  that  teachers  whose  attitude 
towards  a  "  subject  "  is  not  determined  solely  by  con- 
siderations of  how  it  pays  in  an  examination  or  of  its 
possible  usefulness  in  a  professional  career  are  compelled 
to  take  sides — consciously  or  unconsciously — upon 
questions  which  have  given  rise  to  acute  controversy 
between  their  betters. 

Is  the  mass  of  a  body  really  a  measure  of  "  the  quantity 
of  matter  "  in  it,  or  is  it  merely  a  numerical  co-efficient 
by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  foretell  the  behaviour  of 
the  body  in  its  "  djmamical  transactions  "  with  other 
bodies  ?  Is  force  really  the  cause  which  produces  or 
tends  to  produce  motion  in  a  body,  or  is  it  merely  a  con- 
ventional measure  of  the  amount  of  motion  observed 
or  obser\'able  ?  The  writer  holds  that  the  second 
suggested  answer  to  each  of  these  queries  contains,  if 
not  the  whole  truth,  at  least  the  whole  of  the  truth  which 
is  relevant  to  science  teaching.*  His  object  in  this  paper 
is  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  has 
attempted  from  the  standpoint  indicated  to  lead  his 
pupils  to  clear  and  practical  ideas  about  these  two  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  mechanics.  It  may  be  added  that 
although  the  procedure  recommended — which  has  stood 
the  test  of  class-room  application  during  a  number  of 
years — was  dictated  in  the  first  instance  by  an  acceptance 
of  the  view  that  the  function  of  mechanics  is  purely 
descriptive,  it  is  not  necessarily  bound  up  with  that  view, 
and  may  possibly  suggest  a  useful  order  of  development 
to  teachers  who  cling  to  the  older  and  perhaps  still 
orthodox  opinion. 

*  The  grounds  for  this  belief  are  easily  accessible  in  such  well- 
known  books  as  JIach's  Science  of  Silechanics,  Karl  Pearson's 
Grammar  of  Science,  Poincare's  Science  and  Hypothesis  (recently 
translated).  The  views  of  these  writers  are  brilliantly  sum- 
marised and  contrasted  with  the  traditional  doctrine  in  vol.  i. 
of  Ward's  Xatitralism  and  Agnosticism. 


Upon  either  view  a  considerable  interval  separates  the 
technical  use  of  the  terms  force  and  mass  in  mechanics 
from  the  vague  significance  which  they  bear  as  a  part  of 
the  everyday,  unscientific  vocabulary.  The  principles 
of  sound  method  suggest  that  this  interval  should  be 
bridged  by  steps  in  which  perfectly  clear  and  consciously 
defined  ideas  are  approached  pan  passu  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  course  of  experimental  work  in  which  the 
crude  mechanical  experiences  of  everyday  life  are  them- 
selves extended  and  refined.  Moreover  a  maxim  of  wide 
application  suggests  that  in  the  history  of  our  science  we 
shall  find,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useful  indications  of 
the  path  which  this  process  of  development  should 
follow.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  fuUy 
developed  science  of  mechanics  the  notion  of  force  is 
logicall}'  dependent  upon  that  of  mass,  we  shall  begin  by 
elaborating  the  former  only,  being  content  during  our 
first  year  (as  Galileo  was  during  his  whole  hfe)  to  make 
no  explicit  distinction  between  mass  and  weight.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  give  these  terms  the  same  defini- 
tion, but  simply  that  for  us  at  present,  as  for  Galileo, 
there  exist  no  experiences  which  suggest  the  assignment 
of  a  special  scientific  function  to  the  term  mass. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  ideas  of  force  have 
their  origin  in  the  feehng  of  muscular  effort  which  accom- 
panies many  of  our  dealings  with  the  physical  environ- 
ment. And  still  in  our  unscientific  moments,  few  of  us 
could  avoid  attributing  in  a  hazy  way  to  a  cricket  ball 
which  strikes  a  batsman  "  with  great  force  "  something  of 
the  same  sort  as  the  "  force  "  or  effort  which  the  bowler 
exerted  on  it.  The  first  step  in  making  the  term 
"scientific"  is  to  objectify  it,  i.e.,  to  restrict  its  applica- 
tion to  facts  of  external  observation.  A  common  fact  of 
this  sort  is  that  when  force  in  the  sense  of  muscular  effort 
is  apphed  to  many  natural  things  their  size  or  their  shape 
is  altered.  The  first  step  in  our  objectification  of  the 
idea  of  force  will  be,  then,  to  connect  it  definitely  with 
these  changes  from  which  we  find  it  impossible  to  suppose 
that  even  bodies  in  which  they  are  not  visible  are  fi-ee. 
At  this  point  we  may  adopt  the  following  as  the  defini- 
tion of  our  technical  use  of  the  word  force  :  "A  body 
whose  natural  size  or  shape  is  altered  is  said  to  be  under 
the  action  of  a  force,"  while  it  will  be  appropriate  to 
follow  common  thought  in  naming  the  force  from  its 
"  cause  "  or  physical  occasion.  Thus  if  an  iron  nail 
attached  to  a  spiral  spring  descends  in  the  presence  of  a 
magnet  we  shall  speak  of  the  force  here  exhibited  as  the 
force  or  attraction  of  the  magnet,  and  we  shall  identify 
the  naU  as  the  place  of  its  application.* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  deformations  of  such  a  body — a 
spiral  spring  or  a  horizontal  lath  clamped  at  one  end — 
may  be  used  to  arrange  forces  in  order  of  magnitude,  so 
as  to  determine  whether  the  present  one  is  equal  to, 
greater  than,  or  less  than  one  formerly  under  considera- 
tion.    In  this  respect  our  spring  or  lath   is  precisely 

*  Later  on  we  see  that  the  elongation  of  the  spring  is  just  as 
necessarily  connected  with  the  "  reaction  "  of  the  supporting 
clamp,  and  thus  learn  to  polarise  the  one  single  phenomenon 
into  two  "  equal  and  opposite  forces." 
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analogous  to  the  thermometers  of  the  early  investigators 
which  were  graduated  but  without  reference  to  any 
standard  temperatures  or  "  fixed  points."  A  great  step 
forward  is  taken  when  we  come  to  recognise  that  in  the 
sensibly  constant  weights  of  arbitrarily  selected  bodies  we 
have  a  ready  means  not  only  of  standardising  our  force- 
recorders  but  also  of  converting  them  into  iovce-meastirers. 
For  not  only  can  we  always  find  a  weight  which  apphed 
at  the  same  place  will  produce  the  same  change  in  our 
spring  or  lath  as  a  given  force,  but  also  if  we  have  two 
bodies  whose  weights  are  given  by  our  instrument  as 
equal  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  weight 
of  the  two  together  is  double  of  either  singly.*  Thus 
we  are  now  in  a  position  to  enjoy,  in  Baconian  phrase, 
"  the  first  vintage  "  of  our  scientific  labours  :  for  starting 
from  largely  subjective  and  vague  notions  of  force  we 
have  given  the  term  precise  objective  significance,  and 
have  found  a  means  not  only  of  judging  with  certainty 
as  to  the  equality  or  inequality  of  forces,  but  also  of 
measuring  them,  i.e.,  of  expressing  them  as  multiples  of  a 
standard  unit — the  weight  of  a  pound  or  a  kilogram. 
The  whole  process  may  be  compared  most  instructively 
with  thermometry.!  In  each  case  we  start  with  sub- 
jective material — here,  feelings  of  muscular  exertion  ; 
there,  feelings  of  hotness  and  coldness :  in  each  case  we 
proceed  to  objectification  and  precision  of  our  ideas — 
here  in  the  notion  of  force  as  defined  above,  there  in  the 
notion  of  temperature :  in  each  we  seek  convenient  means, 
first  of  standardising  our  instruments,  and,  finally,  of 
converting  their  readings  into  measures. 

This  first  step  has  been  analj'sed  in  some  detail  because 
although  ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coiHe  teachers, 
perhaps,  hke  other  people,  do  not  always  with  sufficient 
care  note  what  is  involved  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  deal  here  with  the  rest  of  this  part  of 
the  course — the  investigation  of  the  vector  properties  of 
forces,  moments,  centres  of  gravity,  friction,  and  the 
work  and  efficiency  of  machines.  We  dismiss  these 
topics  with  nothing  more  than  a  strong  recommendation 
that  our  boys  shall  make  acquaintance  with  the  beautiful 
methods  of  vector  addition  at  least  (if  not  of  vector  multi- 
plication) in  connection  with  their  geometry,  before  they 
make  the  discovery  that  forces  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
vector  quantities. J 

Historically  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between 
weight  and  mass  arose  with  the  discovery  (from  observa- 
tions on  the  pendulum)  that  the  weight  of  the  same  body 
varies  shghtly  with  variations  in  its  geographical  situa- 
tion. In  order  that  in  spite  of  this  disco\-ery  the  instinc- 
tive demand  for  something  constant  which  underlies  our 

*  The  philosophical  points  involved  here  are  subtle,  but  their 
investigation  is  hardly  necessary  for  our  purpose.  Those  in- 
terested should  consu'tthe  chapter  on  Measurement  in  Russell's 
Principles  of  Mathematics. 

t  As  completed  by  Lord  Kelvin's  conception  of  the  absolute 
scale. 

+  Teachers  who  have  not  a'readj-  done  so  are  recomm  nded 
to  make  acquaintance  with  Henrici  and  Turner's  Vectors  and 
Rotors. 


whole  notion  of  a  "  thing  "  should  still  be  satisfied  the 
new  conception  of  mass  was  devised.  It  is  obvious  that 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  history  in  the  physical  labora- 
tory would  here  be  impracticable,  but  we  may  take 
another  path  which  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the 
"  metaphysical  quagmires  "  which,  perhaps,  obstructed 
the  progress  of  clear  thinking  along  the  historical  route. 

As  a  preparation  for  this  part  of  the  course  a  study  of 
motion  must  be  undertaken.  This  subject,  hke  the 
theory  of  vectors,  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  "  practical  mathematics  " 
which  simply  happens  to  find  its  most  interesting  and 
useful  application  in  mechanics.  The  teacher  will  be 
aided  in  his  treatment  of  velocity  (average  velocity  : 
velocity  at  a  point)  and  acceleration  by  observations 
made  by  his  class  on  the  descent  of  a  water  surface  in  a 
wide  jar  provided  with  a  jet  at  the  bottom.*  Later, 
Galileo's  classical  experiments  with  inchned  planes 
should  be  repeated,  the  phenomena  being  treated,  as 
Galileo  treated  them,  purely  from  the  descriptive  point 
of  view  without  any  reference  to  forces  as  the  "  cause  " 
of  the  constant  accelerations  observed. f 

The  actual  phenomena  in  the  investigation  of  which 
the  conception  of  mass  is  reached  in  our  course  will  be 
provided  by  experiments  on  coUiding  bodies.  For  these 
we  shall  make  use  of  the  BaUistic  Balance — a  piece  of 
apparatus  which  is  figured  in  so  many  text-books  and 
makers'  catalogues  that  a  brief  reference  to  convenient 
details  of  structure  suffices  here.|  The  carriers  are 
well-made  wooden  boxes  about  i8  cms.  long,  12  cms. 
wide  and  4  cms.  deep,  a  size  which  will  hold  two  2-kilo- 
gram weights  side  by  side.  At  a  height  of  a  metre  above 
the  bench  surface  are  two  rigidly  supported  parallel 
"  J-barrel "  iron  tubes  about  50  cms.  apart  (from  which 
the  bench  gas  supply  is  drawn).  These  are  of  the  utmost 
use  for  many  purposes  and  in  the  present  instance  serve 
to  support  a  stout  drawing-board,  into  the  lower  surface 
of  which  are  screwed  the  eyes  through  which  pass  the 
cords  by  which  the  carriers  are  suspended  so  as  to  be  able 
to  swing  freely  as  pendulums  a  short  distance  above  the 
bench.  To  secure  that  when  the  loaded  carriers  come 
into  coUision  they  shall  not  rebound  one  generally  bears 
"  buffers  "  of  cork  while  the  other  is  provided  with  pins. 
This  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  for  laboratory  work 
because  the  cork  needs  replacing  so  frequently.  An 
ingenious  assistant  should  be  able  to  devise  a  catch  that 
would  serve  the  same  purpose  more  effectively  and  could 
when  necessary  be  put  out  of  action.  In  any  case  when 
the  carriers  are  in  contact  the  supporting  cords  should,  of 
course,  be  vertical,  and  it  is  well  known  that  if  the  carriers 
are  now  drawn  apart  and  released  at  the  same  moment 

*  Burettes  are  unfortunately  too  narrow  to  give  good  results. 

t  A  sufficiently  full  description  of  GaUleo's  experiments  is 
given  with  invaluable  comments  in  Mach's  Science  of  Mechanics. 
The  dialogues  are  published  (in  German)  in  Ostwald's  Klasstker 
der  Wissenschafte,  Nos.  II,  24,  and  25.  A  cheap  reprint  of 
Weston's  or  another  English  translation  would  be  most  useful. 

X  The  arrangements  described  are  in  use  in  the  Physical 
Laboratory  of  which  the  author  recently  had  charge. 
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they  will  meet  in  the  equilibrium  position  with  velocities 
wliich  may  be  taken  as  proportional  to  the  distances  to 
which  the  carriers  have  respectively  been  withdrawn. 
In  the  ideal  case  of  the  "  simple  "  pendulum  (to  which 
the  one  under  consideration  approximates)  the  velocity 
is  in  fact,  for  small  displacements,  27rv  T  where  .v  is  the 
horizontal  displacement  and  T  the  time  of  complete 
swing  of  the  pendulum.  These  displacements  are 
measured  by  two  parallel  rules,  firmly  clamped  so  that 
vertical  pointers  attached  to  the  carriers  play  over 
them,  two  sets  of  rules  and  pointers  being  used  to  avoid 
parallax.  In  the  equihbrium  position  the  pointers  meet 
at  the  middle  of  the  scale.  The  readings  are  taken  by 
four  boys — that  is  by  two  pairs  of  laboratory  partners 
who  collaborate  and  make  joint  stock  of  the  sets  of 
weights  (5,  2,  2,  I  kilograms)  with  which  each  pair  is 
provided.*  The  carriers  are  drawn  back  by  light  threads 
which  are  held  and  released  simultaneously  by  one  boy. 
For  a  final  experiment  the  threads  may  be  fastened 
together  and  the  carriers  released  by  the  application  of 
a  flame. 

Work  \v-ith  the  Ballistic  Balance  commences  with 
experiments  that  show  that  the  time  of  swing  of  a  single 
carrier  is  independent  (i)  of  the  weight  placed  in  it; 
(2)  of  the  amplitude.  From  the  former  result  we  may 
fairly  allow  our  pupils  to  deduce  that  although  the 
carriers  would  not  collide  at  all  if  they  had  no  weight 
yet  the  velocity  of  collision  depends  solely  upon  the 
displacement.  From  the  second  result  it  is  tempting  to 
conclude  that  since  a  displacement  of  30  cms.  is  covered 
in  the  same  time  as  one  of  15  cms.  the  average  and 
therefore  the  final  velocity  must  be  in  the  former  case 
twice  as  great.  While  the  class  is  informed  of  the  correct- 
ness of  this  result  as  far  as  the  final  velocity  is  concerned, 
the  teacher  will  be  obliged  to  point  out  the  insecurity 
of  the  deduction. 

These  prehminaries  over,  the  experimenters  are 
directed  to  place  a  kilogram  in  one  carrier  and  to  place 
in  the  other  nails,  lead,  sand,  or  some  other  convenient 
substance  until  when  the  carriers  are  allowed  to  coUide 
after  being  equally  displaced  they  bring  one  another 
to  rest.  When  the  load  which  produces  this  effect  is 
determined  for  a  given  displacement  it  must  be  shown 
that  it  produces  the  same  effect  for  any  pair  of  equal 
displacements.  Moreover  it  must  be  shown  that  bodies 
which  display  this  new  kind  of  equivalence  to  a  third 
body — the  i  kilogram  weight— also  display  it  to  one 
another.  We  have  here  brought  clearly  into  view  a 
"  property  "  of  bodies  with  which  everyday  experience 
has,  of  course,  long  ago  famiharised  our  pupils — the  fact 
that  in  transactions  of  this  kind  (to  use  once  more  Clerk 
Maxwell's  happy  phrase)  bodies  affect  one  another's 
velocities.  We  agree  to  take  the  word  mass  which  we 
have  hitherto  used  in  the  vague  "  unscientific  "  sense 
which  it  has  in  ordinary  speech,  and  to  use  it  hence- 
forward with  definite  reference  to  this  property  and  to 
this  property  alone  :   and  we  may  with  obvious  appro- 

*  Useful  and  cheap  iron  kilogram  weights  are  sold  by  Jlessrs. 
Brews  er,  Smith  &  Co.,  and  doubtless  by  other  makers. 


priateness  agree  to  speak  of  the  bodies  in  which  our 
experiments  have  found  so  remarkable  an  equivalence  as 
bodies  of  equal  mass.  Two  bodies  have  equal  mass, 
then,  if,  after  (inelastic)  collision  with  equal  velocities 
both  come  to  rest. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  establish  by  actual  weighing 
the  fact — which  our  pupils  will  probably  anticipate — ■ 
that  these  equal  masses  have  equal  weights,  and  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion  by  showing  conversely  that  bodies 
whose  weights  are  known  to  be  equal  (e.g.,  two  5-kilogram 
weights)  have  equal  masses.  But  the  adoption  of  this 
definition  of  equal  masses  almost  inevitably  implies 
the  adoption  of  the  further  and  distinct  convention  that 
mass shaMhea measurable  quantity — ».e.,thatwe  shall  be 
able  to  say  of  one  body  that  its  mass  is  twice  that  of 
another  ;  and  doubtless  it  will  seem  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  mass  of  a  body  whose  weight  is  2  kilograms  is 
double  the  mass  of  a  body  whose  weight  is  i  kilogram. 
But  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  be 
clear  here.  Our  task  will  not  be  to  prove  that  the  mass 
of  an  n-kilogram  weight  is  n  times  that  of  a  i-kilogram 
weight,  but  to  find  a  meaning  for  the  expression,  "  the 
mass  of  A  is  7j  times  that  of  B,"  which  shall  secure  the 
truth  of  the  further  statement  that  mass  is  proportional 
to  weight.* 

To  find  that  meaning  we  return  to  our  Ballistic  Balance, 
place  4  kilograms  in  one  carrier,  and  2  kilograms  in  the 
other,  and  (taking  our  cue  from  the  former  experiments) 
determine  under  what  circumstances  collision  between  the 
bodies  results  in  rest.     We  find  that  this  is  the  case  when- 
ever the  ratio  of  the  velocities  is  a  little  less  than  2  to  i, 
while  we  recognise  the  extra  mass  of  the  canuers  as  the 
probable  cause  of  the  defect  from  the  exact  ratio.     The 
experiments   are   extended   to   include   other  ratios   of 
weights,  and  the  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
desu'ed     proportionality    between    weight    and    mass 
follows  if  we  adopt  the  following  as  our  convention  : 
The  mass  of  A  is  to  the  mass  of  B  inversely  as  the  velo- 
cities which  they  must  have  in  order  that  direct  inelastic 
collision  shall  bring  them  to  rest.     It  only  remains  (i) 
to  correct  some  of  our  calculations  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  weights  of  the  carriers,  and  so  to  confirm  the  validity 
of  our  experimental  generalisation  ;     (2)    to   adopt    all 
definite  unit  of  mass  ;  and  this  part  of  our  task  wiU  then 
be  completed  :    we  shall  have  added  mass  to  our  stock 
of  completely  defined  objective  mechanical  conceptions. 
In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  attention  has  been 
directed  not  only  to  the  special  kind  of  equivalence  to 
which  we  have  given  the  name  Equality  of  Mass,  but 
also  to  the  more  general  equivalence  that  exists  between 
bodies  so  circumstanced  that  the  product,  mass  into 
velocity,  is  the  same  for  each.     It  is  obvious  that  our 
study  and  discussion  of  this  equivalence  will  be  facilitated 
by  the  dedication  of  a  single  name  to  it.     We  agree, 

*  The  mass  of  a  body  might  be  defined  so  as  to  vary  inversely 
as  the  weight,  an  1  the  definition  would  be  no  less  (and  no  more) 
true  than  the  present  one.  Just  so  Young's  Modulus  might  have 
been  with  equal  truth  defined  as  the  ratio  of  strain  to  stress, 
instead  of  that  of  stress  to  strain. 
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then,  to  call  the  product,  mass  x  velocit}-,  Momcntnm  ; 
noting  that,  like  velocity,  it  is  a  vector  quantity.  Armed 
with  this  new  conception  we  proceed  to  the  analysis  of 
the  more  complicated  phenomena  produced  in  the 
Ballistic  Balance  when  the  carriers  after  collision  either 
move  on  together  or  are  allowed  to  separate,  and  find 
that  the  results  of  our  observations  can  all  be  summed  up 
in  the  simple  statement  that  in  these  transactions  the 
total  (vector)  sum  of  the  momentum  of  the  system  is  the 
same  just  after  as  it  was  just  before  the  impact,  but  that 
some  momentum  is  transferred  from  one  body  to  the 
other.  While  we  note  the  great  power  and  convenience 
which  these  forms  of  speech  possess  when  we  seek  to  give 
a  generalised  description  of  our  observations,  we  must 
yet  be  on  our  guard  against  the  temptation  to  suppose 
that  we  have  detected  an  actual  transference  of  a  thi)ig 
which  we  name  Momentum  :  we  are  simply  taking 
advantage  of  a  certain  limited  analogy  which  the  pheno- 
mena present  to  the  familiar  phenomena  attending  the 
transference  of  a  material  substance  from  one  vessel  to 
another. 

In  the  cases  we  have  just  studied,  momentum  was 
transferred  by  a  process  which  to  our  perception  was 
practically  instantaneous.  We  must  complete  our 
programme  by  turning  now  to  the  consideration  of 
cases  in  which  momentum  is  gradually  transferred. 
To  obtain  these  we  convert  the  carriers  of  our  Ballistic 
Balance  into  small  trucks  by  attaching  to  each  three  (or 
four  if  the  laboratory  stores  will  allow)  almost  friction- 
less  aluminium  pulleys.*  The  carriers  are  connected 
by  two  equal  and  parallel  rubber  cords,  are  loaded  with 
different  weights,  and  are  pulled  asunder  on  the  smooth 
bench  top  until  the  ends  facing  one  another  are  separated 
by  a  measured  interval.  They  are  then  released  simul- 
taneously, and  the  point  at  which  the  collision  takes 
place  is  noted.  When  a  number  of  variations  in  the 
arrangements  have  been  tried,  the  conclusion  will  emerge 
that  the  distances  which  the  loaded  trucks  cover  before 
collision  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  total  masses. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  distances  covered  in  any  identical  interval  of  time. 
This  may  be  simply  done  by  placing  obstacles  across  the 
reading  scales  at  distances  from  the  starting-point  which 
are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  masses,  and  verifying  that 
the  carriers  strike  them  simultaneously.  The  only 
explanation  of  these  results  is  to  suppose  that  at  every 
moment  during  the  motion  the  velocities  are  inversely 
as  the  masses,  an  explanation  which  implies  that  the 
rates  of  change  of  the  velocities  of  the  masses  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  law.  It  is  evident  that  we  can  express 
the  results  of  these  experiments — and  exhibit  their 
agreement  with  the  preceding  ones — by  the  statement 
that  in  this  case  also  the  sum  total  of  the  momentum  of 
the  system  remains  constant  (zero,  in  fact),  but  that 
momentum  is  transferred  during  the  transaction  from 
one  body  to  the  other,  the  peculiarity  of  the  present 

*  The  "  clamp  "  form  figured  in  several  makers'  catalogues 
is  the  most  suitable,  as  the  pulleys  are  readily  attached  and  are 
useful  for  many  other  purposes — for  example,  as  bench  .\tt\vood 
Machines. 


instance  being  that  the  momentum  is  transferred  gradu- 
ally and  at  each  moment  at  a  definite  rate. 

Turning  now  to  the  consideration  of  this  rate,  we  shall 
find  it  obvious  that  it  depends  on  the  "  pull  "  exerted  by 
the  rubber  cords,  and  probably  we  shall  also  find  it 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  definite  rate  of  transference 
of  momentum  corresponds  to  every  definite  state  of 
extension  of  the  cords.  The  truth  of  this  hypothesis  may 
be  verified  roughly  by  drawing  a  single  loaded  truck 
along  by  means  of  a  light  string  connected  over  a  pulley 
to  a  balance  pan  which  hangs  over  the  edge  of  the  bench. 
The  string  contains  an  easily  extensible  rubber  cord  or 
spiral  spring  with  a  paper  index,  and  the  balance  pan  is 
weighted  in  successive  experiments  so  that  with  different 
loads  in  the  truck  the  same  extension  in  the  cord  or 
spring  is  observed.  Under  these  circumstances  in  the 
same  time  the  distance  traversed  b}'  the  truck  is  within 
fairly  narrow  limits  inversely  proportional  to  the  mass 
of  the  loaded  truck. 

At  this  stage  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  formerly 
agreed  that  the  observation  of  an  extension  of  an 
elastic  cord  or  spring  should  be  the  occasion  for  the  state- 
ment that  a  force  was  acting  between  it  and  the  body 
whose  relation  to  it  "  caused"  the  elongation  :  further- 
more we  agreed  to  measure  the  force  in  question  by  the 
weight  which  would  produce  the  same  alteration  in  the 
indicator.  It  now  appears  that  when  no  weight  is 
supported  by  the  indicator  the  alterations  in  its  length 
may  be  correlated  with  definite  rates  of  change  of 
momentum  in  the  other  party  to  the  transaction.  Thus 
we  hav'e  an  alternative  method  of  standardising  our 
various  indicators  and  obtaining  a  measure  of  force. 

Finally  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  consistency  of 
these  two  ways  of  measuring  force  by  the  discovery  that 
the  weight  of  a  body — which  it  must  be  remembered  we 
know,  originally,  only  subjectively  as  muscular  exertion — 
is  itself  correlated  with  a  rate  of  change  of  momentum 
proportional  to  the  weight.  Conceive  a  number  of 
precisely  similar  spiral  springs  or  extensible  cords  and 
suppose  them  to  be  loaded  with  such  quantities  of 
different  kinds  of  substances  that  all  present  the  same 
amount  of  elongation.  Then  the  quantities  in  question 
have  equal  weights,  and  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  our  experiments  their  masses  are  equal  also.  Now 
imagine  the  suspended  bodies  to  be  released  simultane- 
ously, and  observations  to  be  made  of  the  rate  at  which 
the  velocity  of  each  increases  as  it  falls.  Two  results  are 
possible  :  either  the  accelerations  will  be  different  or 
they  will  be  identical.  In  the  latter  case  only,  since  the 
masses  are  equal,  shall  we  be  able  to  conclude  that  weights 
which  "cause"  equal  alterations  in  the  length  of  a 
spring  also  "  cause  "  equal  rates  of  increase  of  momentum 
in  the  heavy  bodies  when  they  fall.  Experiments, 
either  of  the  direct  "  guinea  and  feather"  form,  or  the 
indirect  observations  on  the  pendulum  to  which  Galileo, 
and  afterwards  Newton,  appealed,  show  that  this  actually 
is  the  case,  and  confirm  our  tentative  hypothesis  that 
forces  may  be  measured  without  danger  of  inconsistency 
by  their  correlation  either  with  weights  or  with  rates  of 
change  of  momentum — a  force  measurable  as  W  grams- 
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weight  or  pounds -weight  being  also  measurable  as  \\g 
"dynes"  or  "  poundals."  It  is  easy  at  this  stage  to 
show  our  pupils  that  we  have  in  our  new  definition  of 
force — mass  multiplied  by  acceleration — a  conception 
of  much  more  general  applicability  than  the  older  one — ■ 
a  conception  that  may  be  used  to  "  explain"  or  render 
intelligible  the  mutual  relations  of  bodies  like  those  of 
the  Solar  System,  where  the  notion  of  weight,  unless 
profoundly  modified,  ceases  to  be  serviceable,  and  no 
connecting  springs  or  threads  are  to  be  detected.  More- 
over with  the  elimination  of  weight  from  our  apparatus 
of  descriptive  notions  we  purge  our  mechanics  of  its 
last  "anthropomorphic"  element  and  render  it  com- 
pletely objective. 

The  subsequent  development  of  this  part  of  the  subject 
may  well  be  theoretical — i.e.,  devoted  mainly  to  showing 
the  "  intellectual  control "  over  mechanical  processes 
with  which  the  notions  mass  and  force  endow  the  investi- 
gator. At  the  same  time  there  is  one  more  important 
conception — that  of  energy — which  although  capable  of 
being  constructed  directly  from  its  elements  should 
preferably  take  its  rise  in  our  course — as  it  did  in  history 
— from  the  study  of  a  definite  group  of  phenomena.* 
Briefly,  in  these  phenomena  we  detect  yet  another 
equivalence  which  exists  between  bodies  when  the 
product,  mass  x  (velocity)'^  is  the  same  for  each.  The 
equivalence  here  consists  in  the  fact  that  these  bodies 
can  all  do  the  same  amount  of  work  in  coming  to  rest. 
In  this  product  then — the  vis  viva — ^we  have  an  alterna- 
tive measure  of  the  work  done,  and  in  its  quotient  by 
the  distance  through  which  the  (constant)  force  acts 
yet  another  possible  measure  of  the  force.  But  since 
(with  uniform  acceleration)  mv-'s  =  2ma  we  see  that 
this  new  measure  will  always  be  numerically  double  of 
the  rate  of  change  of  momentum  per  second  which  we 
have  already  adopted  as  a  measure  of  force.  By  the 
simple  device  of  always  considering  the  value  of  one  half 
the  vis  viva  as  the  determining  condition  for  the  presence 
or  absence  of  this  new  kind  of  equivalence — and  erecting 
it  into  a  new  conception,  kinetic  energy — we  shall 
secure  consistent  results  throughout.  Our  force  may  be 
indifferently  regarded  either  as  the  rate  of  change  per 
second  of  the  momentum,  or  the  rate  of  change  per 
centimetre  of  the  kinetic  energy.  At  the  same  time 
since  our  treatment  has  brought  out  at  once  the  usefulness 
and  the  entirely  conventional  character  of  both  of  these 
conceptions  we  shall  avoid  altogether  being  drawn  into 
the  famous  controversy  between  the  Cartesians  and 
Leibniz  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  force  ought  to  be 
measured. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  must  be  devoted  to  antici- 
pating certain  misconceptions  as  to  what  can  actually 
be  achieved  in  a  course  of  the  character  described.  It 
may  well  be  objected  that  the  experiments  suggested 
neither  have  the  range  nor  are  capable  of  the  accuracy 
necessary  to  establish  the  generalisations  based  upon 
them,  our  confidence  in  which  is  really  derived  from  their 
success  in  dealing  with  astronomical  phenomena  which 
lie  quite  outside  the  schoolboy's  reach.     The  objection 

*  Suitable'experiments  are  described  in  Glazebrook's  Mechanics. 


has  great  force  against  those  teachers  who  would  regard 
the  operations  suggested  as  proofs  of  such  propositions  as 
that  mass  is  proportional  to  weight,  but  it  fails  to  affect 
the  position  of  those  who  adopt  the  investigation  method 
in  their  teaching  because »'/  atone  secures  the  right  relation 
of  scientific  ideas  to  experience.  To  such  teachers  few 
chapters  in  the  history  of  science  are  more  instructive 
than  the  unwritten  one  which  shows  upon  what  a  poor 
basis — as  regards  accuracy  and  range — some  of  the  most 
imposing  structures  of  hypothesis  have  been  originally 
and  tentatively  raised.  In  each  of  these  cases  we  may 
note  (i)  certain  indispensable  primary  experiences  which 
have  been  at  once  the  starting-point  and  the  motive  for 
the  whole  "  scientific  "  process  ;  (2)  certain  conceptions 
put  forward  with  varying  degrees  of  individual  convic- 
tion as  capable  of  rendering  the  primary  experiences 
intelligible — capable  of  playing  the  part  (as  Prof. 
Larmor  puts  it)  of  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  drawn 
across  the  field  of  experience  ;  (3)  a  process — often  slow 
and  painful — in  which  confidence  in  the  validity  of  these 
"lines  of  latitude  and  longitude"  is  gradually  gained 
through  the  demonstration  of  their  power  not  only  to 
co-ordinate  new  experiences  and  to  correct  the  imperfect 
determinations  of  the  original  ones,  but  also  to  guide  to 
new  discoveries.  The  schoolmaster  can  hope  to  repro- 
duce with  a  degree  of  verisimilitude  only  the  first  two 
stages  of  this  process,  and  will,  therefore,  find  his  purpose 
served  by  a  basis  of  experience  in  the  first  stage  wide 
enough  and  accurate  enough  to  form  a  psychologically 
adequate  motive  for  progress  to  the  second.  The  third 
stage  will  in  the  main  be  represented  by  the  ' '  theoretical 
work  in  which  the  student  learns  confidence  in  the  power 
of  the  conceptions  he  has  gained  by  a  study  and  by 
repetition  of  the  successful  applications  that  have  been 
made  of  them  by  others. 


Technical  Education. — After  all  we  hear  of  the  necessity 
of  technical  training,  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  find  that  the 
£2000  which  Lancashire  spends  every  year  on  textile 
education,  devoted  to  special  courses  for  selected  students, 
is  thrown  away  as  far  as  finding  them  employment  is 
concerned.  A  conference  is  to  meet  to  discuss  the  question, 
so  it  may  be  premature  to  hazard  a  guess  at  the  why  and 
wherefore  :  but  we  shall  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
assume  that  there  is  still  lurking  in  the  background 
somewhere  the  old  attitude  of  suspicion  that  the  practical 
man  takes  up  towards  the  man  whose  strong  point  is  his 
theoretical  knowledge.  Unless  there  is  co-operation 
between  the  masters  of  manufactories  and  the  adminis- 
trators of  this  fund,  all  the  object  of  itwiU  be  frustrated. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  mill  owners  object  to  artisans  of 
this  type  as  well,  and  that  large  numbers  of  men  who  have 
gone  through  a  laborious  training  in  technical  classes  are 
occupied  in  the  same  work,  at  the  same  wages,  as  others 
who  have  spent  their  spare  moments  in  idle  loafing. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  higher  education. 
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Training  in  Forestry  at  Oxford 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1885- 
1887,  reported  that  the  possibility  of  improvement  in 
the  management  of  our  woodlands  was  so  great  that, 
even  as  regards  those  belonging  to  the  State,  "the 
difference  between  skilled  and  unskilled  management 
would  itself  more  than  repay  the  cost  of  a  Forest  School." 
No  practical  effect,  however,  has  been  given  to  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee  until  the  present 
year,  when  the  Probationers  for  the  Indian  Forest 
Service  were  transferred  from  Cooper's  Hill  to  Oxford, 
and  what  may  prove  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Forest  School 
has  been  established  there.  The  importance  of  taking 
some  definite  steps  to  improve  the  neglected  condition 
of  forestry  in  Great  Britain  and  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  better  means  of  education  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  Almost  every  civilised  State  has  one  or 
more  Forest  Schools — in  Germany  there  are  twelve. 
Within  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  there  is  a  very 
large  area  of  waste,  heather,  and  rough  pasture  or  land 
out  of  cultivation,  amounting  in  all  to  some  twenty-one 
million  acres,  on  a  large  proportion  of  which  afforestation 
could  be  profitably  undertaken.  Hitherto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  classes  at  the  University  and  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  lectures  given  at 
a  few  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  under  the  auspicies 
of  one  or  two  County  Councils,  httle  has  been  done  to 
introduce  more  scientific  methods  or  to  increase  the 
supply  of  timber.  Notwithstanding  the  excellent  profit 
obtained  from  the  cultivation  of  timber,  the  already 
inadequate  stock  of  timber  is  said  to  have  been  further 
reduced. 

Dr.  Schhch,  now  Professor  of  Forestry  at  Oxford,  and 
formerly  of  Cooper's  Hill,  has  given  some  striking 
statistics  as  to  the  profitable  character  of  Forestry  as 
an  industry.  Referring  to  Saxony,  he  states  :  "I 
have  selected  one  of  the  areas  which  is  by  no  means 
the  best.  It  is  a  district  called  the  Anthonsthal  Range, 
an  area  of  4072  acres,  managed  by  a  highly  trained 
forester,  situated  in  the  Erzgebirge,  between  an  elevation 
of  1500  and  2700  ft.  .  .  .  Distinguishing  between  four 
quality  classes  of  soil,  and  calhng  i  the  best,  and  4  the 
least,  the  average  quahty  is  2.7  :  it  is  therefore  between 
second  and  third  quahty.  The  species  grown  are  93  per 
cent,  spruce,  3  per  cent,  silver  fir,  Scottish  pine  and 
teech,  and  4  per  cent,  blanks  for  certain  reasons.  The 
growing  stock  in  the  forest  in  1839  averaged  2128  cubic 
ft.  per  acre,  and  in  1893,  3276  cubic  ft.  The  receipts 
per  acre  were  48.3  sliillings,  and  the  expenses  10.3 
shilhngs,  the  net  receipts  being  38  shilhngs  per  acre  per 
annum."  This  makes  the  receipts  for  the  whole  area 
upwards  of  £7000  per  annum,  and  the  land  was  not  worth 
more  than  4s.  per  acre  for  agricultural  or  pastoral 
purposes. 

Timber  imported  from  the  Baltic  and  similar  temperate 
regions  can  be  grown  as  well  in  the  British  Isles  as  any- 


where. The  Scots  pine  and  the  spruce,  two  of  our 
commonest  trees,  are  amongst  the  very  best  for  struc- 
tural uses.  There  is  nothing  in  our  soil  or  climate  to 
prevent  a  home-grown  supply  of  such  timber  :  the  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  solely  from  the  neglect  of  silvicul- 
tural  principles.  The  great  need  is  to  bring  systematised 
instruction  within  the  reach  of  owners,  agents,  foresters 
and  woodmen.  But  the  instruction  must  be  essentially 
practical  ;  lectures  by  Professors  of  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Geology,  or  Agriculture  are  only  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  study  of  forestry  can  be  based.  In  America 
forestry  instruction  both  in  the  lecture  room  and  the 
woods  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  universities 
and  colleges.  At  Yale  and  Cornell,  for  instance,  students 
may  proceed  to  a  special  degree  in  forestry.  In  Ger- 
many, example  plots  (Forstgarten)  form  an  important 
part  of  the  instruction,  especially  in  the  University  of 
Giessen,  and  were  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  at 
Cooper's  Hill,  and  on  the  Northumberland  Demonstra- 
tion Farm.  The  general  opinion  is  that  such  plots  should 
not  be  less  than  from  100  to  200  acres  in  extent  to  serve 
for  adequate  demonstration,  the  effect  of  mixing  and 
management,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  comparative 
financial  results. 

Viewed  from  the  economic  standpoint,  increased 
afforestation  offers  endless  possibihties.  To  take  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  alone,  there  are  great  tracks  of 
land  now  used  as  sheep-runs,  where  the  margin  of  profit 
is  extremely  low,  which  are  quite  capable  of  producing 
high-class  timber.  Such  sheep  farms  usually  have  one 
shepherd  to  three  or  four  thousand  acres  ;  as  wood- 
lands they  would  give  employment  to  at  least  one  man 
per  hundred  acres,  without  taking  account  of  the  labour 
required  to  remove  and  work  up  the  timber.  This 
suggests  a  means  of  repopulating  many  rural  districts, 
and  partially  reducing  the  ranks  of  the  urban  unemployed. 
At  present,  moreover,  we  are  unable  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  Colonies  for  qualified  forest 
experts,  and  must  go  abroad  for  them. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  establish  a  great  State  Forest 
School  on  the  model  of  Nancy  or  of  Eberswalde  is  doubt- 
ful. If  the  experiment  at  Oxford  proved  successful, 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will,  and  if 
the  supply  of  students  increases  as  it  ought  to  do,  it  is 
more  probable  that  similar  schools  will  be  established 
at  each  of  the  universities,  where  facilities  for  practical 
demonstration  exist.  The  India  Office  was  at  first 
disposed  to  select  Cambridge  as  the  most  appropriate 
centre  to  commence  with  ;  but  the  proximity  to  Oxford 
of  the  Dean  Forest,  Lord  Bathurst's  woods  at  Ciren- 
cester, where  the  Agricultural  College  now  devotes 
special  attention  to  forestry,  and  where  the  woods  have 
always  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  good  management, 
the  New  Forest  and  the  Beech  Woods  on  the  Chiltern 
Hills,  as  compared  with  their  distance  from  Cambridge, 
finally  led  to  the  choice  of  Oxford.  In  its  immediate 
vicinity,  too,  are  Bagley  and  other  woods.  As  the  forestry 
class  has  only  just  commenced,  there  is  little  as  yet  to 
report  about  it.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Sclihch, 
who    informs    me    that    he    has    thirteen    second-year 
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students  brought  from  Cooper's  Hill,  and  eighteen 
first-year  students,  all  of  whom  are  undergraduates. 
Students  before  joining  the  class  must  have  passed 
Responsions  at  Oxford,  the  Previous  Examination  at 
Cambridge,  or  some  equivalent  examination  at 
London,  Dubhn,  Edinburgh  or  some  foreign  university 
or  college.  The  course  lasts  three  years.  Candidates 
are  expected  to  possess  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Botany.  The  syllabus  then 
comprises  Elementary  Organic  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Entomology,  Forest  Botany,  Drawing,  Elementary 
Engineering,  Surveying,  German,  Bookkeeping  and 
Forestry  theoretical  and  practical  in  all  its  branches. 
Combined  with  the  practical  demonstrations  in  the  woods 
easily  reached  from  Oxford  there  is  work  in  a  forest 
nursery.  This  course  occupies  two  years,  and  includes 
a  three  weeks'  excursion  to  France.  The  third  year  is 
spent  in  Germany.  At  present  Oxford  merely  grants 
a  Diploma  in  Forestry  on  completion  of  the  full  course, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  the  university  will  shortly  award 
a  degree  in  Forestry  corresponding  to  the  Cambridge 
degree  in  Agriculture,  and  that  the  school,  which  is 
now  only  instituted  as  an  experiment  for  three  years, 
may  certainly   be  made  permanent. 


Boys'  Literature 


By  Gilbert  Faber 


How  far  a  boy's  mental  development  is  the  result  of  his 
education,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  his  own  e.xercise  of 
choice  and  will,  are  two  difficult  questions  to  answer 
even  in  the  case  of  an  individual  boy.  And  in  the  case 
of  boys  regarded  collectively,  they  are  more  difficult 
still.  However,  no  one  can  doubt  that  both  natural 
disposition  and  mental  training  do  play  their  part  in 
turning  out  the  product  which  we  call  an  educated  man. 
No  teacher  who  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  his  pupils 
can  refrain  from  wondering  at  times  what  form  the 
product  wiU  assume  in  each  case.  The  raw  material 
undergoes  changes  so  strange  and  unexpected  at  times 
that  no  power  less  penetrating  than  second  sight  could 
foresee  them.  Experience  can  only  be  relied  on  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Beyond  that  point  it  is  baffled  by  the 
infinite  variabihty  of  the  human  factor.  For  example  : 
on  looking  back  on  my  teaching  experiences,  I  call  to 
mind  one  boy,  whom  I  will  name  A., — a  noisy,  over- 
.grown,  dull,  careless  youngster,  always  near  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  forms  of  the  school.  Tmsting  to  expe- 
rience of  similar  boys,  one  would  have  said  that  he  would 
become  an  idle,  careless  fellow,  and  never  do  well  in 
after  Ufe,  wherever  his  lot  might  be  cast.  But  no  ; 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Fourth  Form,  he  began  suddenly 
to  change ;  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  his  lessons, 
to  read  for  himself,  to  rise  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
And  the  change  continued.  When  he  was  in  the  Fifth 
Form  he  was  one  of  the  promising  boys  of  the  school, 
and  finally  took  a  high  place  from  the  Sixth  Form  in  one 
of  the  Army  Examinations. 


Now  take  the  case  of  B., — a  bright,  intelligent  little 
boy,  full  of  zeal,  and  awakening  all  sorts  of  fond  hopes 
of  what  he  would  achieve  as  he  grew  older.  He  was 
small  in  build,  and  slight.  He  went  up  the  school 
rapidly.  In  the  University  Junior  Local  Examinations 
he  did  wonders.  As  he  grew  older  a  change  began  to 
appear  which  chilled  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of 
him.  He  seemed  to  grow  gradually  languid,  and  slightly 
absent-minded.  His  work  lost  its  fine  edge.  His 
successes  were  less  distinguished.  He  gained  an  exhi- 
bition at  the  university — nothing  very  illustrious.  He 
just  missed  a  First  Class  Degree  and  ended  as  a  second- 
rate  solicitor  in  a  provincial  town.  So  far  from  the  child 
being  father  of  the  man,  the  man  was  only  a  poor  mockery 
of  the  fascinating  and  clever  httle  boy. 

C.  was  a  slow,  heavy  boy — always  a  good  worker, 
never  very  high  or  very  low  in  his  Form,  he  was  not  what 
one  would  call  a  promising  boy.  But  he  turned  out 
extremely  well.  As  he  grew  older  his  brain  seemed  to 
improve  in  quality.  He  left  far  behind  those  who  used 
to  pass  above  him  at  school.  His  mind  matured,  and 
his  judgment  was  always  considered  sound.  He 
attained  eminence  as  a  specialist  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession. 

We  are  too  apt  to  think  that  a  boy"s  mind  is  a  vessel 
of  fixed  capacity — a  vessel  that  is  made  to  hold  an 
unvarying  quantity  of  teaching,  and  as  incapable  of 
changing  as  a  pint  is  incapable  of  becoming  a  quart. 
Under  proper  treatment — that  is,  with  proper  exercise 
and  nourishment — a  boy's  mind  grows  both  in  capacity 
and  strength.  The  importance  of  the  study  of  the  mind 
as  a  living  organ  is  far  too  little  recognised  by  educa- 
tionists. They  have  found  out  that  there  are  certain 
faculties  of  mind  which  have  been  usually  neglected  in 
the  past,  and  are  striving  to  repair  the  omissions.  But 
they  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  discovered,  or  at  any  rate 
not  universally,  that  if  the  mind  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
developed  by  education,  all  its  faculties  must  be  educated. 
Mental  faculties  which  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant,  gradu- 
ally decay  and  perish,  just  as  unused  bodily  muscles 
lose  their  nature  and  power  by  disuse.  A  case  in  point 
is  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  his 
ability  to  enjoy  poetry  in  his  later  years.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  under  the  influence  of  reaction  in  education. 
Formerly,  boys'  education  was  entirely  hterary.  The 
danger  is  that  by  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  it  may 
become  entirely  scientific.  Either  kind  of  education 
taken  by  itself  is  defective.  The  ideal  type  is  that  which 
develops  the  whole  boy.  No  doubt  certain  faculties 
of  mind  develop  earher  than  others.  Undoubtedly, 
the  speech-faculty  is  the  earhest :  a  child  begins  to  talk 
before  it  begins  to  reason  :  just  as  also  the  perception 
of  colour  comes  before  the  perfection  of  form  in  order 
of  development.  A  young  child  will  take  much  greater 
pleasure  in  a  gaily  painted  picture  than  in  an  exquisite 
engraving.  How  should  these  facts  be  utihsed  in  a 
sj'stem  in  education  ?  Surely  we  must  foUow  Nature's 
order. 

Imagination  becomes  active  in  children  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  their  existence.     If  rightly  trained,  it 
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exercises  a  refining  influence  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. Take  a  simple  instance,  familiar  to  all.  Consider 
the  effect  on  a  child's  mind  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
and  the  companion  volume,  Through  the  Looking  Glass. 
These  pure  and  sweet  appeals  to  the  childish  imagination 
leave  an  abiding  effect.  Alice  is  portrayed  throughout 
as  a  perfect  little  lady — she  could  not  saj'  anything  rude, 
or  do  anything  mean.  Indirectly,  a  moral  ideal  is  set 
before  the  child-reader  in  the  figure  of  the  little  heroine. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  imaginative  faculty  is  exercised 
and  developed.  New  ideas  are  suggested.  The  child- 
mind  is  Ufted  for  a  time  into  another  sphere — removed 
from  the  monotony  of  familiar  things.  This  in  itself 
means  more  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Monotony 
oppresses  and  deadens  children's  minds.  Under  its 
numbing  influence  they  soon  lose  spontaneity,  and 
become  mechanical  and  unintelhgent.  In  a  class  of 
children  who  are  encouraged  to  read  books  which 
exercise  the  imagination  it  is  possible  to  pick  out  the 
readers  from  the  non-readers  simply  by  detecting  the 
effect  of  their  reading  upon  their  way  of  answering  in 
their  daily  lessons.  Here  I  may  digress  for  a  moment 
in  order  to  say  a  word  of  warning  about  reading  aloud  to 
young  children.  One  consequence  is  that  the  children 
do  not  get  the  appetite  for  reading  for  themselves, 
which  is  the  result  of  discovering  what  a  book  contains 
by  their  own  efforts.  Another  consequence  is  that  they 
do  not  become  familiar  with  the  look  of  words,  i.e.,  they 
do  not  learn  to  spell.  Most  of  us  learnt  our  spelling 
mainly  by  reading,  and  not  by  spelling  lessons.  I 
should  suggest,  therefore,  that  reading  aloud  to  children 
should  not  be  more  than  an  occasional  treat. 

Let  us  now  take  another  book — a  boy's  book — which, 
alas  !  is  not  so  familiar  to  boys  of  this  generation  as  it 
was  to  their  predecessors.  I  mean  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Poor  Crusoe's  spirit  of  adventure — his  resourcefulness 
in  his  manifold  difficulties — his  brave  endurance — his 
humanity,  are  all  excellent  features  in  a  hero  for  boys. 
How  I  remember  reading  it  at  a  very  early  age  when  I 
had  to  spell  out  all  the  long  words,  and  found  it  neces- 
sary to  read  in  a  whisper  !  It  was  the  first  book  that 
made  me  feel  that  the  world  was  a  far  wider  place  than 
mj'  own  surroundings.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a  good 
story-book  or  a  good  book  of  travels  widens  a  boy's 
mind.  The  most  devoted  admirer  of  Enghsh  boys  must 
allow  that  they  are  not  naturally  wide-minded.  They 
are  much  too  ready  to  express  contempt  for  foreigners, 
and  to  assume  that  all  things  foi'eign  are  at  best  poor 
caricatures  of  things  English.  What  better  corrective 
for  such  a  feeling  than  Arminius  Vambery's  adventures  ? 

Every  one  is  agreed  that  boys  ought  to  learn  English 
history.  But  what  a  lifeless  mass  of  facts  most  history 
lessons  are  !  Dates,  battles,  statesmen,  conspirators, 
kings,  queens,  and  treaties  are  jostled  together  like 
differently  coloured  counters  put  hastily  into  a  box 
when  the  game  is  ended.  Now  suppose  a  boy  reads 
Kingsley's  Hereward  the  Wake  before  he  has  lessons  on 
the  Norman  Period  ;  or  Bulwer  Lytton's  Last  of  the 
Barons  before  lessons  on  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  then 
the  facts  which  his  lessons  bring  before  him  represent 


to  his  mind  hving  beings  and  real  events,  and  he  recog- 
nises the  names  as  the  dramatis  persona  of  a  grand  play. 
There  must,  however,  be  one  proviso,  viz.,  that  he  has 
not  been  made  to  "  get  up  "  Hereward  or  the  Last  of 
the  Barons,  or  any  other  such  work,  as  a  "  holiday  task." 
Such  holiday  tasks  are  a  sad  misuse  of  good  literature. 
What  feelings  can  we  expect  boys  to  have  towards  books 
which  have  been  hung  like  a  burden  about  their  necks 
when  all  sorts  of  attractions  were  alluring  them  ?  One 
might  be  tempted  to  think  that  we  have  here  the  reason 
why  boys  of  the  present  day  never  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels.  But,  alas  !  there  are  other  reasons  quite  as 
obvious  as  the  fact  that  Scott  has  but  too  often  awakened 
boyish  resentment  as  the  killjoy  of  the  holida3's.  What 
do  boys  read  in  this  generation  besides  sensational 
stories  in  illustrated  monthly  magazines  ?  I  think  it  is 
Frederick  Harrison  who  speaks  somewhere  of  the  torrents 
of  printed  rubbish  that  sweep  over  the  mighty  rocks  of 
the  past.  These  "  torrents  of  printed  rubbish  "  have 
carried  away  the  boys  of  our  day  because  they  have 
first  carried  their  fathers  off  their  feet.  The  school- 
master is  not  by  any  means  the  only  person  to  blame 
if  his  boys  do  not  read  good  Uterature  for  themselves. 
No  one  knows  better  than  the  schoolmaster  how  early 
the  minds  of  boys  are  affected  by  the  tone  of  the  homes 
in  which  they  are  brought  up.  I  may  illustrate  this  by 
two  more  cases  which  came  within  my  own  experience. 

D.  was  a  bright  boy  who  entered  a  secondary  school 
with  a  free  scholarship  which  he  had  won  by  competition 
from  an  elementary  school.  His  writing  and  spelling 
were  excellent,  and  his  arithmetic  showed  every  sign  of 
careful  though  rather  mechanical  teaching. 

E.  was  also  a  bright  boy  who  had  been  taught  at  home 
by  a  governess.  His  spelling  was  inaccurate  and  his 
writing  careless,  and  his  arithmetic  not  much  better. 
But  he  had  ideas.  He  could  write  a  far  better  essay  than 
D.,  and  had  much  wider  information  on  almost  every 
subject.  He  had  come  from  a  home  where  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  literature  and  culture.  He  heard  the 
members  of  his  family  and  his  governess  talk  about 
books  to  each  other.  This  had  fired  his  curiosity,  and 
he  had  gratified  it  by  reading  book  after  book.  Mark 
the  results.  Under  the  regular  discipline  of  the  second- 
ary school  he  soon  made  up  his  shortcomings  in  spelling 
and  writing  and  arithmetic  :  and  in  two  years'  time 
he  had  left  D.  far  behind.  In  natural  ability  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  difference  between  them.  But 
E.  had  acquired  a  mental  appetite  ;   D.  had  not. 

You  cannot  inspire  boys  with  a  zeal  for  reading  by 
urging  or  persuading  them  to  read.  It  is  the  indirect 
influence  of  a  cultured  home  that  impresses  young  minds 
— not  direct  exhortation,  which  often  has  the  contrary 
effect.  They  imitate  their  elders.  If  their  elders  read 
little  or  nothing  but  newspapers  and  magazines  they  will 
follow  suit.  People  seldom  read  or  quote  Dickens  now, 
though  his  works  are  still  seen  in  most  bookshelves. 
Hence  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  even  an  intelligent  boy 
who  has  read  Pickwick.  On  the  other  hand,  I  remember 
one  house  where  the  father  was  well  acquainted  with 
Milton's  works,  both  prose  and  verse,  in  which  he  took 
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a  living  interest.  Two  of  the  boys  of  the  family,  while 
quite  young,  had  read  through  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise 
Regained,  Comas  and  Samson  Agonistes  on  their  own 
initiative. 

It  was  said  a  good  while  ago  that  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  a  sound  education  is  the  power 
acquired  of  mastering  a»book  in  which  you  feel  no  par- 
ticular interest.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  liking  a  thing  and  doing  it.  Are  the 
boys  of  the  present  generation  learning  to  grasp  this  fact  ? 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  to  drive  boys  through 
their  lessons  with  a  stick  was  the  one  and  only  method 
of  teaching.  Are  we  not  now  in  danger  of  going  to  the 
opposite  extreme  by  letting  them  think  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  expected  to  learn  or  to  read  anything  that  does 
not  excite  immediate  interest  ?  Nothing  but  hard  grap- 
phng  with  real  difficulties  wiU  strengthen  the  sinews 
of  the  mind.  One  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  last 
century — Samuel  Butler — has  summed  up  the  matter 
in  a  powerful  passage  :  "  Mighty  difficulties,"  he  says, 
"  make  mighty  minds  :  it  is  the  struggle  with  obstacles 
apparently  insurmountable  that  strengthens  the  intellect, 
that  throws  it  upon  its  own  resources — baffled,  it  is 
true,  in  many  a  conflict,  but  still  rising  with  fresh  vigour 
from  every  fall.  But  when  the  road  is  smooth  and  easy, 
when  resources  are  everywhere  at  hand,  and  even  when 
the  spur  of  ambition  is  blunted  by  the  facility  of  attain- 
ment, it  is  in  vain  to  expect  great  and  towering  minds. 
The  stream  of  knowledge  necessarily  becomes  shaUower 
as  it  is  spread ;  it  occupies,  indeed,  a  more  widely 
extended  surface,  but  it  is  stagnant,  vapid,  and  power- 
less." 


German   Schools 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 
I.   Their  Recent  Development 

On  October  28,  a  large  audience  assembled  in  Edinburgh 
to  hear  Dr.  Reinhardt  lecture  in  German  on  recent 
developments  in  German  school  systems.  By  way  of 
preface  the  lecturer  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  history 
of  German  Education  since  1807,  the  year  in  which  W. 
von  Humboldt  founded  the  new  Gjinnasium.  Then  he 
devoted  attention  to  the  Erlass  of  1900,  the  magna 
charta  of  German  schools  which  opened  up  the  universi- 
ties to  the  "  modem  "  pupils  and^fgave  a  long  desired 
impulse  to  the  study  of  sciences  and  modern  languages. 
A  natural  result  of  the  newly  acquired  freedom'  from  the 
thraldom  of  classics  was  increased  attention  to  the 
training  of  the  teacher  of  modern^ languages.  By  the 
foundation  of  the  Reformschulen  the  study  of  Latin  was 
postponed  till  the  pupil  had  reached  his  twelfth  year, 
and  the  time  saved  was  given^to^French.     As  to  the 


result.  Dr.  Reinhardt  said  that,  the  subject-matter 
being  better  adapted  to  the  pupil,  the  latter  made  good 
progress  in  French  and,  bringing  then  a  partially  trained 
mind  to  bear  on  Latin,  reached  as  good  a  standard  as 
before  in  this  subject.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure  good 
teaching  in  French  the  teacher  must  be  well  trained  im 
the  best  modern  methods,  and  he  should  be  of  the  same 
nationality  as  liis  pupils.  To  overcome  recently  the 
difficulties  which  arise  the  Prussian  government  has 
concluded  arrangements  with  the  British  and  French 
governments  for  an  exchange  of  Lehramtskandidaten. 
It  was  quite  possible,  Dr.  Reinhardt  said,  to  place 
English  and  Scottish  teachers  in  German  schools,  but  the 
reverse  presented  difficulties.  The  plan  was  not  well 
known  in  our  islands,  and  his  visit  to  Great  Britain  was 
designed  to  secure  help  in  carrying  it  out  on  our  side  the 
water. 

The  short  discussion  which  followed  brought  to  hght 
several  points  of  interest.  The  difference  between  the 
German  Ahiturientenexamcn,  which  can  be  gained  at 
eighteen  and  a  half  years,  and  the  Scotch  leaving  certi- 
ficate, which  can  be  gained  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
the  consequent  difference  between  the  ages  at  which 
pupils  enter  the  Universities  in  the  two  countries,  seemed 
to  present  some  difficulty.  Of  more  interest  was  the 
answer  to  a  question  regarding  the  training  of  the  German 
teacher,  for  it  eUcited  the  fact  that  the  young  men  chosen 
to  visit  schools  in  this  country  would  have  completed 
their  university  course  and  have  aheady  spent  one  of 
two  Probejahre  in  German  schools.  The  second  Probe- 
jahr  would  be  spent  at  the  British  school  to  which 
they  were  attached. 

The  scheme  for  an  exchange  of  teachers  gained  the 
approval  of  the  audience,  one  of  whom  remarked  that 
the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  seemed 
to  arise  from  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain  the  schools 
were  under  local  control,  and  permission  had  to  be 
sought  from  each  local  governing  body  separately  and 
not  from  a  central  board. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  exigencies  of  the  time- 
table may  not  make  it  possible  to  re-classify  boys  so 
that  a  foreigner  could  have  small  sections  of  six  or  seven 
boys  for  two  hours  per  day.  Some  schools  might  not  be 
able  to  furnish  more  than  one  such  section  of  fairly 
advanced  pupils.  In  these  schools  it  might  be  an 
advantage  to  have  a  foreigner  who  could  act  for  a  few 
periods  as  demonstrator  in  a  laboratory.  In  other 
schools  a  class  might  be  seriously  disorganised  by  the 
withdrawal  of  some  of  its  members  during  ordinary 
lessons.  The  boarding-school  appears  to  offer,  the  best 
opportunities,  for  at  it  the  special  lesson  could  replace 
class  preparation.  But  in  large  day-schools,  or  founda- 
tions supporting  several  schools,  sufficient  scope  might 
easily  be  found  for  a  foreign  assistant.^-j^   t     , 

Whilst  much  of  Dr.  Reinhardt's  lecture  was  well  known 
to  students  of  education  there  was  plenty  in  it^attractive 
to  every  one.  The  presence  in  Edinburgh  of  a  person  of 
his  educational  position  was  a  welcome  event,  and  the 
size  of  the  audience  was  testimony  both  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  northern  capital  and  to  the  lecturer's  reputation. 

T 
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II.   The  Bremen  Manifesto 

An  important  memorial  on  moral  instruction,  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Bremen  schools,  has  been  handed  to 
the  educational  authority  of  the  town.  In  the  intro- 
ductory paragraphs  the  authors  strive  to  show  that  the 
present  state  of  matters  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
freedom  of  belief  and  conscience  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  State.  Then  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  attacked 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  demand  for  moral  instruction  in 
schools.  What  is  demanded  is,  of  course,  secular,  since 
"  The  moral  conceptions  of  the  Old  Testament  are  those 
of  a  tribe  of  Bedouins  emerging  from  a  state  of  savagery." 
After  asking  for  greater  freedom  for  the  teacher,  whose 
literary  activity  is  often  curbed  by  quiet  ecclesiastical 
influences,  the  document  makes  four  specific  demands : 
(i)  That  rehgious  instruction  be  given  no  place  in  the 
school  syllabus,  but  be  left  to  rehgious  bodies  and  parents. 

(2)  That  moral  instruction  be  continued,  but  not  in 
connection  with  the  Bible. 

(3)  That  moral  instruction  should  graduaUy  become 
a  general  Welt  nnd  Lebens-Kimde,  to  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  the  reading-book.  (A  description  of 
dogmatic  systems  is  included  in  Welt-Kimde.) 

(4)  That  in  middle  and  lower  forms  moral  instruction 
be  given  in  connection  with  patriotic  hterature. 

These  conclusions  were  approved  by  a  large  majority, 
the  dissidents  being  a  small  number  of  headmasters. 
They  appear  to  be  Httle  more  than  some  vigorous 
barking  to  maintain  the  courage  of  a  pack  that  wiU 
certainly  obey  the  crack  of  the  official  whip.  But  the 
causes  for  the  wrong-headedness  demand  some  attention. 
We  may  at  once  eliminate  any  desire  for  advertisement 
and  any  petulance  of  temperament.  The  German  is  a 
devout  seeker  after  truth  and  an  ardent  cross-examiner 
of  tradition.  In  his  devotion  to  the  search  for  absolute 
truth  the  schoolmaster  has  adopted  the  doctrine  of 
organic  evolution  and  associated  himself  with  the  monistic 
theory.  In  endeavouring  to  be  a  scholar  he  has  for- 
gotten that  he  remains  a  man.  He  may  have  added  to 
the  world's  store  of  knowledge,  but  he  has  contributed 
httle  to  the  world's  store  of  happiness. 

Perhaps  this  is  due  to  a  want  of  humour.  Heine  in 
his  History  of  Philosophy,  which  no  one  will  call  serious, 
certainly  saw  the  difficulty.  He  makes  Kant,  whom  he 
terms  the  Robespierre  of  deism,  storm  heaven  and  put 
to  the  sword  mercy,  and  love,  the  rewards  of  uprightness, 
and  immortality.  And  then  the  philosopher  looks  round 
and  sees  his  faithful  old  servant  Lampe  in  tears. 

"  Da  erbarmt  sich  Immanuel  Kant  und  zeigt  dass  er 
nicht  bloss  ein  grosser  Philosoph,  sondern  auch  ein  guter 
Mensch  ist.  .  .  .  '  Der  alte  Lampe  muss  einen  Gott 
haben,  sonst  kann  der  arme  Mensch  nicht  gliicklich 
sein — der  Mensch  soU  aber  auf  der  Welt  gliicklich  sein — 
das  sagt  die  praktische  Vernunft.'  " 

The  German  schoolmaster  must  find  his  own  remedy 
for  his  misfortunes.  In  his  struggle  with  a  Tudor  regime 
he  will  probably  call  to  his  aid  the  forces  of  socialism 
and  speculative  free  thought.     It  is  doubtful  whether  he 


will  get  much  aid  from  the  Church,  which  seems  over- 
awed by  Court  influence  and  national  mihtarism.  In 
the  end  he  will  find  his  salvation  in  action  not  in  specula- 
tion. If  he  lives  a  little  less  for  his  philosophy  and  a 
little  more  for  his  boys,  he  may  find  personal  influerf" 
and  environment  of  more  value  than  a  system,  and  mat 
the  best  moral  instruction  is  given  unconsciously  and 
indirectly. 


Common  Room  Papers 

Hooligans  at  the  Universities 

The  ethics  of  a  "  rag  "  at  the  University  are  hard  to 
arrive  at.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  ordinary  under- 
graduate is  at  times  allowed  to  indulge  in  conduct 
which  would  disgrace  a  bargee  ;  and  the  public,  forsooth, 
is  asked  to  forgive  him  because  of  his  exuberant  spirits. 
'  He  doesn't  mean  to  do  any  harm  "  is  the  comment 
frequently  urged  in  extenuation.  Perhaps  it  will  be  as 
well  to  inquire  into  the  deeds  rather  than  the  intentions 
of  these  roysterers. 

In  the  first  place  let  us  allude  to  the  incident  at 
Dublin.  In  this  connection  we  have  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  is  himself  engaged 
in  an  educational  capacity,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
bitterness  which  religious  controversies  arouse — in  Ireland 
perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  : 

"  The  behaviour  of  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic 
students  in  the  Royal  University  Buildings,  Dubhn, 
at  Commencements  on  October  27,  in  preventing  the 
playing  of  the  National  Anthem,  has  been  the  cause  of 
much  comment  in  the  Press.  Such  disloyal  conduct 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned  ;  and  to  make  matters 
worse  it  seems,  for  the  present  at  least,  a^  if  the  Senate 
had  no  powers  to  punish  them  under  the  terms  of  their 
statute.  Some  of  the  students  disclaim  any  intention 
of  disloyalty  to  the  King ;  but  to  the  man  in  the  street 
this  is  drawing  a  distinction  in  which  he  can  see  no 
difference.  Granting  the  contention,  however,  it  was 
distinctly  stupid  :  and  how  the  Roman  Catholic  students 
guilty  of  such  misconduct  can  imagine  they  are  further- 
ing the  cause  of  a  Catholic  University  I  fail  to  see.  The 
British  elector  will  naturally  ask,  '  If  this  is  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  will  be  done  in  the  dry  ? '  " 

With  every  desire  not  to  minimise  disloyalty  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  incident  has  been  given  undue 
prominence.  When  once  students  begin  to  sing,  there 
is  no  stopping  them,  and  it  is  as  a  rule  quite  immaterial 
what  they  sing,  so  long  as  it  has  a  good  rousing  chorus. 
The  records  of  every  University  teem  with  stories  of 
solemn  functions  being  interrupted,  if  not  annihilated, 
by  the  ragging  of  undergraduates  ;  and  their  vagaries 
at  Commemoration  and  in  the  Cambridge  Senate  House 
have  been  spread  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  almost  every  summer.  Removed  as  we  are  from  the 
scene  of  this  Dublin  outbreak,  we  feel  inclined  to  be 
charitable,   and  put  it   down  not  to  organised  wrong- 
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headedness,  but  to'the  attractions  of  a  good  tunc,  and 
to  an  atmosphere  charged  with  pohtical  electricity.  We 
would,  at  the  same  time,  deprecate  the  assumption  that 
religious  differences  in  educational  matters  are  beyond 
the  efforts^of  compromise. 

But  let  us  look  at  home.  At  Oxford  we  have  the 
Bishop  of  London  levelUng  a  charge  of  drunkenness 
against  undergraduates  ;  and  at  Cambridge  we  read 
of  pohcemen  incapacitated  for  life,  private  property 
burnt,  and  the  public  generally  terrorised.  Truly, 
these  are  sad  products  of  "  higher  education."  The 
man  in  the  street — not  the  High  nor  King's  Parade — 
wants  to  know  if  these  stories  are  true,  and  if  so,  what 
is  the  cause  of  these  ebulhtions  ? 

We  are  afraid  that  a  plea  of  guilty  must  be  entered, 
though  possibly  with  some  slight  reservations,  on  the 
question  of  fact.  There  is  drinking  at  Oxford,  and  there 
is  wanton  destruction  of  property  and  personal  violence 
at  Cambridge;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  these 
charges  stand  in  the  mutual  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Varsity  life  will  admit 
that  drinking  does  go  on,  if  not  persistently,  at  any  rate, 
spasmodically  and  violently.  "Drunks"  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  in  using  this  word  we  are  taking  the 
term  which  has  largely  superseded  the  staid  and 
orderly  "  wine."  Boys  who  have  just  left  school,  and 
wish  to  celebrate  their  emancipation,  are  induced,  just 
as  the°young  officer  sometimes  is  at  his  first  mess  dinner, 
to  take  too  much  ;  and  if  he  does  not  get  helpless,  he 
becomes  uproarious.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  foot- 
ball team  who  were  not  provided  with  a  saloon  on  their 
journey  to  Cambridge,  and  who  (to  make  a  forcible 
protest  against  such  a  slight)  bought  axes  and  hewed 
down  the  partitions  of  their  third-class  carriage  on  the 
return  journey  ?  And  who  will  question  that  this  was 
the  result  of  a  more  or  less  Bacchanalian  frenzy  ?  The 
extraordinary  part  of  the  business  is  that  the  incident 
was  told  all  round  Oxford  as  a  huge  joke.  And  no  doubt 
the  Vandals  of  Cambridge  will  desire  to  be  treated  as 
jokers  also.  There  is  a  letter  in  this  month's  Cambridge 
Review  which  gives  chapter  and  verse  for  several 
outrageous  assaults  on  the  police,  resulting  in  more 
than  one  case  in  injuries  so  severe  that  the  men  have 
had  to  be  pensioned  off  permanently.  Is  this  to  be 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  the  civilising  process  of  the 
humanities  ? 

We  are  not  indicting  a  nation  :  we  are  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  that  the  majority  of  the  undergraduates 
are  sensible,  quiet,  law-abiding,  and  sober  citizens ;  but 
that  such  outbreaks  as  we  hear  of  are  not  uncommon 
denotes  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

One  reason  for  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  modern 
deification  of  the  athlete.  The  "  blue  "  obtains  much 
more  respect  than  the  most  learned  man  in  the  University : 
and  the  man  who  can  knock  policemen  about  is  venerated 
infinitely  more  by  decadent  young  men  than  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  himself.  It  is  often  the  biggest  bruiser  who 
gets  the  most  applause  on  the  football  field.  Stories, 
mostly  apocryphal,  of  their  doughty  deeds  pass  from 
college  to  college,  and  are  repeated  "  with  advantages  " 


outside.  So  the  riotous  student  in  his  cups  has  always 
a  high  ideal  at  which  to  aim. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  something  more  ought 
to  be  done  by  the  authorities  to  check  the  proneness 
to  drink  which  is  known  to  exist  in  many  places.  Too 
often  a  bump  supper  with  its  attendant  orgie  is  treated 
by  the  dons  as  a  venial  escapade,  so  long  as  college 
property  is  not  piled  upon  the  bonfire.  Is  it  always  the 
case  that  drunkenness  inside  a  college  is  treated  with 
the  same  severity  as  is  meted  out  to  it  outside  ? 

Boys  have  no  need  to  di'ink  at  all :  but  if  they  do 
indulge,  it  ought  to  be  in  harmless  hquids  hke  beer  cr 
cider,  vnth  an  occasional  glass  of  decent  wine;  it  is  an 
absurdity  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  consume 
the  poisonous  compounds  which  pass  for  spirits  in  our 
University  towns.  Indeed,  we  are  tempted  to  suggest 
that  the  manufacturers  and  vendors  of  some  of  this 
tangle-foot  ought  to  be  put  in  the  dock  with  their  victims. 
If  the  college  authorities  took  the  provision  of  alcohohc 
liquors  into  their  own  hands,  and  forbade  dealing 
outside,  there  would  be  very  Uttle  hkelihood  of  a 
repetition  of  this  unsavoury  washing  of  dirty  linen  in 
public.     It  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment 


Sir  H.  Hibbert's  Scheme 
for  Relio-ious  Instruction 


n  Schools 


By  T.   D.  Hall,  M.A. 


Sir  Henry  Hibbert  is  Chairman  of  the  Lancashire 
Education  Committee,  and  this  itself  gives  importance 
to  his  proposals  for  dealing  with  the  religious  instruction 
difficulty.  The  scheme  which  he  has  propounded  strikes 
us  as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical  of  all 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  adjust  the 
warring  elements  of  the  question.  Sir  H.  Hibbert 
gives  due  weight  to  the  strong  position  which  the  Church 
of  England  holds  by  virtue  of  its  great  outlay  in  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  schools,  and  he  recognises 
the  justifiable  tenacity  with  which  its  members,  and 
especially  its  clergy,  may  be  expected  to  cling  to  them. 
He  would  have  no  compulsory  closing  of  denominational 
schools — either  by  explicit  Act  of  Parliament  or  by 
general  duplication  of  schools — crushing  them  out  as 
commercial  trusts  have  crushed  out  smaller  concerns. 

Like  most  educational  reformers,  he  no  doubt  looks 
forward  to  a  time  when  it  may  become  possible  to 
establish  all  our  elementary  schools  on  a  uniform  basis. 
But  he  would  work  toward  that  end  only  by  offering  the 
trustees  of  denominational  schools  such  conditions  and 
inducements  as  may  make  it  possible  and  justifiable — 
in  their  own  eyes — to  lease  their  school  buildings  to  the 
community,  and  place  the  schools  themselves  under  full 
public  control. 

Sir  Henry  knows — what  many  refuse  to  recognise — 
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that  there  are  many  trustees  of  schools  whom  no  mere 
money  payment  would  induce  to  come  in  ;  and  his 
most  important  suggestion  is  that  the  denominational 
character  of  all  denominational  schools  thus  transferred 
to  the  community  should  be  preserved,  by  leaving  to  the 
trustees  the  right  to  provide  denominational  religious 
instruction  "  on  not  more  than  two  periods  per  week  " — 
such  lessons,  on  these  periods,  taking  the  place  of  the 
general  religious  teaching  given  on  the  remaining  three 
periods  out  of  the  five  allotted  to  the  purpose.  Further, 
he  would  provide  that  "  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the 
local  authority,  and,  when  necessary,  of  the  managers," 
they  "  should  be  at  liberty  to  utihse  for  this  purpose  the 
services  of  teachers  of  any  school,  with  their  own  con- 
sent," and  by  special  arrangement — of  course,  taking 
themselves  the  responsibihty  of  the  expense.  With 
regard  to  the  terms  of  lease,  Sir  Henry  proposes  a 
graduated  scale  ranging  from  3s.  a  head  per  annum  in 
the  larger  schools  to  5s.  in  the  smaller.  This  is  not  a 
very  liberal  offer,  considering  that  the  capital  expense 
of  providing  school  accommodation  ranges  from  £10 
to  £15  a  head.  This,  however,  is  a  detail,  subject  to 
modification.  The  vital  question  is,  would  the  arrange- 
ment suggested  by  Sir  Henry  Hibbert,  for  maintaining 
the  denominational  teaching,  be  regarded  as  adequate 
by  the  trustees  of  denominational  schools  ? 

Sir  Henry  appears  to  expect  that  such  an  offer  as  he 
proposes  would  meet  with  general  acceptance.  But  he 
is  prepared  for  refusals  ;  and  in  such  cases,  without 
interfering  with  the  privileges  accorded  to  denomina- 
tional schools  by  the  Act  of  1902,  he  would  make  pro- 
vision for  the  instruction  of  children  of  parents  desiring 
undenominational  teaching,  either  by  the  erection  of 
separate  schools,  or,  where  the  number  of  such  children 
fell  below  thirty,  by  making  it  the  duty  of  the  local 
authority  and  managers  to  provide  facihties  for  giving 
this  instruction  in  their  school  buildings.  Of  all  his 
suggestions,  this  of  building  separate  schools  for  mere 
handfuls  of  children  pleases  us  least.  It  would  take 
effect,  if  at  aU,  in  country  districts,  where  the  number  of 
children  is,  in  many  cases,  already  too  small  for  effective 
organisation,  and  would  tend  to  reduce  and  lower  the 
life  they  have.  It  is  a  counsel  of  despair,  and  it  owes 
its  parentage,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  one  of  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury's  most  pessimistic  utterances.  Why  should 
not  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  be  uniformly  carried 
out  in  these  uncompromising  schools  which  has  been 
suggested  for  the  "leased  schools" — the  dissentients 
having  their  turn  on  "  not  more  than  two  periods " 
weekly  ?  This  is  indeed  very  much  what  Sir  Henry 
does  recommend  where  the  number  of  children  demand- 
ing consideration  is  obviously  too  small  for  a  separate 
school.  Assimilate  the  two  cases,  and  this  particular 
difficulty  disappears. 

No  provision  is  made  in  the  scheme  for  the  giving  of 
denominational  instruction  in  Council  schools.  In 
these  the  religious  instruction  is  to  be  wholly  of  the 
kind  "  undenominational."  Is  this  holding  the  balance 
fair  ?  It  belongs  to  the  elements  of  the  question  to 
recognise  that  all  acknowledged  varieties  of  religious 


opinion  are  entitled  to  equal  consideration  :  that  of  the 
Churchman  who  objects  to  "  undenominational  "  teach- 
ing as  much  as  that  of  the  Nonconformist  who  objects 
to  the  "  religious  atmosphere  "  of  a  Church  school.  It 
might  be  difficult  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
in  our  large  Council  schools,  but  the  principle  should  be 
conceded,  and  an  honest  attempt  made,  wherever 
denominational  teaching  is  really  desired,  to  carry  it  out. 
Surely  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  the  children 
in  all  schools  being  from  time  to  time  brought  face  to 
face  with  their  natural  religious  guides  and  pastors  in  the 
school-room. 

Sir  Henry  would  do  away  with  all  religious  tests  for 
teachers  in  leased  schools,  as  well  as  in  Council  schools. 
Indeed,  the  futility  of  such  fancied  safeguards  is 
notorious  :  if  we  cannot  trust  our  school  committees 
and  managers  to  be  conscientious  and  judicious  in  the 
selection  and  appointment  of  teachers,  it  is  vain  to  look 
to  tests.  For  ourselves,  we  would  gladly  see  them 
abolished  in  all  schools.  How  would  Pestalozzi  have 
fared  under  a  system  of  tests  ?  The  teacher's  mind  needs 
an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  best 
that  is  in  him.  But  nothing  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  that  it  should  be  a  general  instruction  to  all  who 
have  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  have  regard  to  the 
religious  character  of  the  school  requiring  a  head  teacher 
— in  a  Church  school  giving  the  preference  to  a  Church- 
man if  thoroughly  qualified,  in  a  Wesleyan  school  to  a 
Wesleyan,  in  a  Catholic  school  to  a  CathoHc. 

One  thing  is  clear.  In  any  readjustment,  there  must 
be  a  willingness  on  all  sides  "  to  give  and  take."  Men 
must  consider  the  consciences  of  others  as  well  as  their 
own  ;  and,  even  when  they  wholly  fail  to  sympathise 
with  the  grounds  of  their  pleas,  to  concede  to  them  the 
very  same  right  to  existence  and  consideration  which 
they  claim  for  their  own. 


Reviews 


I.    Things  Homeric 


We  have  travelled  a  long  way  in  our  manner  of  regarding 
the  earliest  monuments  of  European  literature  since 
even  the  da5'S  of  Grote.  While  the  question  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  Poems  is  now  not  nearly  so  burning  a  topic 
of  controversy  as  it  was  so  comparatively  lately  as  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  time,  the  question  "  Who  were  the 
Homeric  People?  " — the  title  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  this  work  * — has  come  again  into  the 
foreground.  The  work  of  the  spade,  and  the  new  and 
scientific  methods  for  estimating  that  work,  more 
especially  in  Crete,  but  also  in  Melos,  and  throughout 
Greek  soil  ^eneriUy,  is  continually  rendering  old  hand- 
books to  Homeric  study  out-of-date,  and  reviving  many 
questions  as  to  origin,  that  were  beginning  to  be  regarded 
as  settled. 

*  Handbook  of  Homeric  Study.     By  H.   Browne,   S.J-       Long- 
mans.    6s.  nett. 
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Club.     It  is  not  lengthy,  for  our  plan  is  so  simple  and  so  sound  that  it  needs  no  long 
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For  this  reason,  at  any  rate,  one  cannot  but  welcome 
this  painstaking  and  up-to-date  presentment  of  the 
results  of  modern  scholarship  and  research.  Mr.  Browne 
has  withstood  the  temptation  to  dogmatise  or  theorise,  as 
nearly  everybody  who  writes  on  the  Homeric  question 
thinks  himself  called  upon  to  do  ;  the  result  is  that 
he  has  compiled,  if  not  a  brilhant,  at  any  rate  a  sound 
book,  which  should  prove  most  useful  to  the  ordinary 
student  of  the  poems. 

Of  course,   from  the  literary  side,  Professor  Jebb's 
Handbook  still  holds  the  field  :    the  present  work  does 
not  pretend  to  rival  it  either  in  originaUty  or  finish  ; 
but  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view,  and  as  covering 
a  \vider  field  of   inquiry,  this  is  decidedly  a  necessary 
book.     Mr.  Browne  discusses,  with  accurate  knowledge 
and  in  a  clear  manner,  the  questions  relating  to  the  date 
of  the  poems,   their  text  and  origin,  where  he  shows 
himself  famihar  with  the  latest  recension,  by  T.  W.  Allen, 
and  with  the  Egyptian  papyri,  of  Messrs.  Grenfell  and 
Hunt ;    he  gives  a  sensible  chapter  or  two  on  the  diffi- 
culties  of  Homeric  grammar,   with  its   archaisms   and 
neologisms,  and  even  its  errors,  upon  all  of  which  such 
interesting  yet  premature  conclusions  have  been  based. 
He  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment  and   the  present  state   of  what   is   called   "The 
Homeric  Question,"  proper,  and  arrives  at  what  are,  to 
our  mind,  the   sound  views  that  (i)    we  have  distinct 
traces  of  an  early  Achilleid,  with  Thessaly  for  its  origin 
and  (2)  that  the  later  parts  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
bear   evidence   of    Ionian   authorship ;     and   that    con- 
sequently (3)  we  have  to  imagine  at  least  two,  if  not  more, 
"  Homers" — that  is  to  say,  epic  poets  of  originaUty  and 
unifying  power. 

Sane  as  are  his  conclusions  upon  the  vexed  hterary 
and  grammatical  questions  arising  from  the  poems, 
equally  sane  and  perhaps  yet  more  valuable  is  the  middle 
course  which  he  adopts  in  deahng  with  the  new  problems 
created  for  Mycena-an  chronology  by  recent  discoveries. 
This  soberness  of  judgment  seems  especially  seen  in 
his  discussion  of  Professor  Ridgway's  theories  as  to  the 
Celtic  origin  of  Achaean  civilisation,  while  admitting 
the  force  of  the  professor's  arguments  from  the  mode  of, 
burial,  the  shields,  the  use  of  iron,  the  wearing  of  greaves 
and  the  fibidcr,  he  yet  shrinks  from  entirely  shutting  off 
the  Homeric  poems  from  any  connection  with  the  recent 
results  of  the  spade,  by  allowing  a  Northern  origin, 
Celtic,  if  you  will,  but  picturing  a  peaceful  invasion  and 
a  gradual  blending  of  the  peoples,  rather  than  a  violent 
revolution  such  as  accompanied  the  Dorian  invasion  ; 
at  any  rate,  as  he  maintains,  "  there  is  a  kinship  betweeii 
the  first  achievements  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek  Htera- 
ture." 

We  have  discovered  no  obvious  errors  in  the  book  : 
throughout,  the  tone  is  scholarly  and  moderate  ;  the 
apparent  diffuseness,  at  times,  is  no  doubt  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  as  well  for  the 
general  reader  as  for  the  University  student.  Above  all, 
the  author  has  consulted  all  the  chief  authorities,  many 
of  them  personally,  upon  matters  archaeological,  and  so 
his  conclusions  have  a  certain  attractive  vividness. 


At  any  rate,  no  student  can  work  through  this  Hand 
book  without  recognising  that  he  has  before  him  a  clear 
and  a  sober  view  of  the  results  of  the  most  recent  scholar- 
ship, a  view  as  far  removed  from  the  bhnd  faith  in  their 
personal  Homer  of  the  pre-archsological  days,  as  it  is 
from  the  iconoclastic  and  pedantic  theories  of  certain 
German  critics.  a.  T.  S. 


II.   Modern  Methods  of  Teaching 
Geography 

Now  that  the  study  of  geography  in  schools  has  received 
a  distinct  impulse  from  the  issue  ofj  a  specimen 
syllabus  by  the  Board  of  Education,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  see  that  his  materials  are  of  a  suitable  descrip- 
tion. In  geography,  perhaps  more  than  in  anything 
else,  the  appeal  to  the  eye  is  important,  and  the  first 
requisite  for  its  proper  comprehension  is  a  large  and  clear 
map.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  useful  series  for 
schools  than  this  one  *  which  is  now  being  issued  by 
Messrs.  G.  Philip  and  Son  ;  the  maps  will  be  most  helpful 
to  the  teacher,  and  interesting  to  the  taught.  Different 
colouring  is  used  for  different  altitudes  on  land,  and 
different  depths  of  the  sea  are  represented  by  paler  or 
darker  blue.  The  divisions  of  countries  are  marked 
by  distinct  red  Unes ;  and  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  &c., 
are  all  cleariy  defined.  The  towns  are  represented  in 
different  ways,  according  to  their  population,  and  all 
names  are  printed  in  the  clearest  of  type,  easily  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  distance.  We  must  also  mention 
that  the  chief  railways  are  indicated  by  a  clear  fine,  and 
the  principal  sea  routes  by  dotted  lines,  the  distance  of 
the  latter  being  marked  in  nauticarmiles.^ 

In  the  map  of  Asia,  the  inset  "pohtical  map,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale,  is  excellent  in  colouring  and  clear- 
ness, and  the  diagrammatic  section,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Godaveri  to  the  Siberian  plain,  ought  to  be  very 
useful  in  teaching  contour,  if  the  exaggeration  of  the 
height  fifty  times  is  made  clear  to  the  pupil. 

There  are  sections  across  England  and  Wales,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland,  in  the  map  of  the  British  Islands, 
which  are  exaggerated  vertically  thirty  times.  The 
general  effect  of  these  maps  is  bright  and  attractive, 
and  while  they  contain  all  the  principal  physical  and 
political  features,  their  clearness  has  not  been  marred 
by  over-crowding.  They  will  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  equipment  of  any  schoolroom,  and  are  calculated 
to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  most  indifferent  student 
of  geography. 

The  geographical  catalogue  issued  by  the  same  firm, 
under  the  title  of  Modern  Methods  of  Teaching  Geo- 
graphy, will  be  found  a  complete  and  exhaustive  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  stock  in  trade  which  a  geographer  can 
require.  m.  B.  L. 

*  Comparative  Series  of  Large  School  Maps.  British  Isles,  i6s- 
Asia,  i8s.     George  Philip  &  Son,  Ltd. 
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The  Teaching  of  Latin.     By  W.  H.  S.  Jones,  M.A.     (Blackie 
I   &  Son.     15.  net.) 

This  is  an  interesting  and  stimulating  little  book  of  eighty 
pages.  In  it  Mr.  Jones  explains  the  new  method  of  teaching 
Latin  to  beginners  which  he  has  been  using  for  some  time  at 
the  Perse  School,  Cambridge.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  dismiss 
it  by  saying  that  it  is  merely  to  apply  to  Latin  the  new 
method  of  teaching  French  and  German  to  beginners. 
Behind  it  lie  two  fundamental  conceptions,  first,  that  the 
pupil's  mind  must  be  gradually  led  up  to  any  new  study  by 
means  that  will  help  to  make  it  as  real  to  him  as  possible  ; 
in  fact,  a  scientific  approach  is  necessary  and  advantageous, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  Latin  but  to  every  study  ; 
and  secondly,  as  the  time  which  will  in  future  be  devoted  to 
Classics  is  likely  to  be  less  than  it  generally  has  been,  it  is 
well  to  improve  on  past  methods  ;  the  same  progress  is  to 
be  made  in  less  time.  Mr.  Jones  advocates  an  inductive 
method,  the  motto  of  which  is  "  examples  before  rule," 
accompanied  during  the  first  stage  by  the  use  of  oral  methods 
which  are  later  to  be  abandoned.  He  sketches  a  scheme 
for  three  years.  All  teachers  of  Latin  would  do  well  to  read 
this  book.  They  may  not  accept  the  method,  but  they 
wiU  be  inspired  with  many  useful  suggestions,  and  a  teacher 
is  only  kept  alive  by  receiving  such.  The  first  chapter  on 
"  Classics  in  Schools  "  is  an  excellent  apologia  for  Latin. 

Preparatory  Ccssar :  De^Bello  Gallico.  II.  By  F.  Ritchie, 
M.A.  Introduction  13  p.,  text  46,  notes  25,  and 
vocabulary  21.     (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     is.  6d.) 

Mr.  Ritchie  realises  that  Caesar  is  too  difficult  for  the 
very  beginner  and  simphfies  him.  This  he  does  by  printing 
on  the  right-hand  page  the  actual  text,  divided  into  chapters 
with  headings,  and  opposite,  on  the  left-hand  page,  he 
breaks  up  the  long  sentences  into  short  ones  and  helps  the 
pupil  to  see  how  the  longer  sentences  are  formed.  His 
method  should  be  successful  in  getting  pupils  over  most 
of  their  difficulties  in  an  intelligent  manner.  The  text  is 
beautifully  clear,  and  the  notes,  mostly  grammatical,  short 
and  to  the  point.  The  general  notes  suffer  here  and  there 
from  too  much  compression,  but  should  be  useful.  The 
Introduction  gives  a  simple  account  of  the  Roman  army  and 
arms  ;  the  book  has  several  pictures,  and  five  very  clear 
maps  and  plans.  The  Roman  soldier  on  p.  7  does  not, 
however,  show  off  his  equipment  very  well.  Why  is  not 
the  Sequana  (Seine)  marked  on  the  first  map  ?  Quantities 
are  not  marked  in  the  text  and  not  on  any  definite  principle 
in  the  vocabulary.  For  example,  adscivi,  adscitum  (p.  85) 
are  not  marked,  but  conscivi,  conscltwn  (p.  89)  are.     Mala  is 


marked  but  not  nolo,  cogo  but  not  cogito.  Of  adverbs  ending 
in  e,  bene,  commode,  plane,  pleneare  marked,  but  not  egregie, 
longe,  tnaxitne,  molesie,  repente,  saepe.  The  following  are 
marked  wrongly:  casus  (p.  87),  cunlcuhis  (p.  90),  ducenti 
(p.  91),  mdritimus  (p.  96).  The  following  are  misprinted: 
locum  for  loci  (p.  18),  quarebant  for  quarebant  (p.  54),  turrim 
for  turris  (p.  54),  eodum  for  eodem  (p.  59). 

Greek  Reader.  Vol.  I.  Adapted  with  English  Notes  from 
Professor  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff's  Griechisches 
Lesebuch.  By  E.  C.  Marchant.  Pp.  85.  (Clarendon 
Press.     25.) 

The  thanks  of  English  schools  are  due  first  to  Professor 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff  for  writing  so  excellent  a  Reader, 
and  secondly  to  Mr.  Marchant  for  introducing  it  in  an  Enghsh 
form  into  this  country.  The  book  is  excellent  in  every  way. 
It  breaks  new  and  interesting  ground.  It  contains  six 
sections,  the  majority  of  which  have  hitherto  been  unknown 
in  Enghsh  schools.  The  first  is  an  interesting  selection  of 
maxims  and  anecdotes  ;  the  second,  "  The  Hunter  " — 
an  especially  graphic  narrative  of  16  pages — -is  by  Dion  of 
Prusa  ;  the  third  is  "  Alexander  the  Great :  the  Battle  with 
Porus  "  from  Arrian's  Anabasis ;  the  fourth  is  Strabo's 
description  of  Great  Britain,  the  fifth  is  a  description  of 
the  pleasure  yacht  which  Archimedes  built  for  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  ;  and  the  last  is  Thucydides'  account  of  the  last 
days  of  Pausanias  and  Themistocles.  A  distinct  feature  of 
the  book  is  formed  by  the  introductions  to  each  selection. 
These,  like  the  notes,  deal  more  with  Uterary  points  and  the 
subject-matter  than  is  usually  the  case  in  books  intended 
for  beginners.  If  there  are  more  such  reading-books  in 
Germany  or  any  other  country,  we  hope  Mr.  Marchant,  or 
some  one  else,  will  unearth  them.  They  help  to  vivify 
and  quicken  the  Classics.  _, 

The  Iliad  of  Homer.  B"x.  XXIV.  Translated  into  English 
prose.     By  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.     (Bell  &  Sons,     is.) 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  translation  of  the  whole  of 
the  lUad,  based  mainly  upon  Leaf's  text.  Many  parts  of  it  read 
verji-well.  but,  especially  when  compared  with  the  original 
it  needs  careful  revision.  Is  I  be  the  seventh  (p.  32)  English 
prose,  or  is  purple  coverings  soft  better  than  soft  purple 
coverings  (p.  39)  ?  Greek  epithets  are  often  omitted  ; 
apa  and  m  do  not  mean  methinks.  L.  337  where  Bentley's 
reading  is  adopted  is  mistranslated  ;  half  of  1.  272  and  all 
498  are  omitted,  wot  (1.  166)  does  not  mean  sons-in-law, 
nor  MuiToi  (1.  278)  Muses  !  Lines  566,  666,  766  all  contain 
mistakes,  and  many  others  could  be  quoted.  Without 
going  so  far  as  to  advise  nonum  prematur  in  annum,  one 
cannot  help  regretting  that  undue  haste  should  mar  good 
work. 
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English 


Easy  Stories  from  English  History.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot- 
Buxton.     (Methuen.      is.) 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  elementary  books  being  issued 
by  Messrs.  Methuen  under  the  general  title  of  The  Beginnner's 
Books.  We  hope  to  see  these  in  the  hands  of  many 
beginners.  They  are  thoroughly  good  publications  so  far, 
and  each  subject  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  an  author 
who  is  master  of  his  work.  Nobody  is  too  great  nor  too 
good  to  write  or  illustrate  books  for  the  babies  or  bigger 
babies.  In  those  impressionable  years  are  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  tastes  formed. 

Of  elementary  English  histories  this  is  quite  the  best 
that  has  recently  come  imder  our  notice  ;  and,  rightlj'  used, 
should  not  only  make  a  solid  foundation  for  later  teaching, 
when  the  "  blanks  "  are  filled  in,  but  should  arouse  an 
eager  desire  in  the  fortunate  beginner  to  know  more.  The 
plan  is  to  take  each  "  century,"  and  to  deal  with  the  principal 
events  and  its  leading  men.  Thus  the  tiresome  learning 
of  exact  and  meaningless  dates  becomes  unnecessary  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  child  focuses  events  much  better 
than  if  he  tried  to  memorise  exact  dates. 

Middle  English  Reader.  By  OUver  Farrar  Emerson  A.M., 
Ph.D.  (Macmillan.  8s.) 
This  book  deals  with  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  period  concisely  called  Middle  English  (i  100-1500). 
It  will  be  found  useful  for  University  and  other  advanced 
students.  It  consists  of  a  Grammatical  Introduction  ; 
selections  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  great  dialectal  divi- 
sions of  the  language  during  the  period,  with  Notes  ;  an 
elaborate  Glossary  ;  and  a  I-ist  of  Irregular  Verbs.  The 
work  runs  into  over  600  pages  including  over  100  of  Gram- 
matical Introduction.  The  print  is  excellent,  more  especially 
considering  the  fact  that  the  characters  are  much  more 
perplexing  to  a  modern  printer  than  Greek  or  perhaps 
Hebrew.  Though  the  book  hails  from  America,  the  author 
seems  to  have  left  no  stone  unturned  in  the  British  Museum 
nor  the  Libraries  of  our  Ancient  Universities. 

Flame  Bearers   of   Welsh  History.     By   Owen   Rhoscomyl- 
(Anglo-Welsh  Series.)     (Welsh  Educational  PubUshing 
Co.     Public  Edition.     Illustrated,  5s.     With  Introduc- 
tion,   Appendix,    Notes,    Maps,    &c.      School    Edition. 
Illustrated,      is.  6d.) 
Tliis   stirring  history  of   Welsh  heroes   from  Cunedda  to 
Henry  Tudor  should  be  in  the  hands  not  only  of  every  Welsh 
child,  but  of  all  with  any  claim  to  hero  worship. 

The  Story  of  England  and  Wales.     A  concentric  Historical 

Reader.     (Anglo-Welsh  Series.)     By  John  Finnemore. 

(Welsh  Educational   Publishing  Co.     Merthyr  Tydfil. 

IS.  id.) 

These  books   should   supply   a  hitherto    blank  space  in 

school  history,  not  only  for  Welsh  schools  but  for  Great 

and  Greater  Britain.     Mr.  Finnemore  aptly  says :   "In  the 

historical  readers  now  in  use,  the  references  to  Welsh  history 

are   meagre   in   the   extreme.     After   the   Ancient   Britons 

have  been  disposed  of,  there  are  a  few  lines  on  Edward  I.'s 

Welsh  wars,  and,  as  regards  Wales,  '  the  rest  is  silence  '." 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  history  in  these  readers 

is  narrowed  down  to  Welsh  history  alone.     The  language 


of  the  introductory  book  is  so  simpic  as  to  be  easily  under- 
stood by  those  children  whose  acquaintance  with  English 
is  less  than  with  their  native  Welsh.  The  illustrations 
are  worthy  of  praise. 

Stories  from,  the  Northern  Sagas,  edited  by  Albany  F.  Major 
and  E.  E.  Speight,  with  a  preface  by  the  late  Prof.  F. 
York  Powell,  with  illustrations  by  W.  G.  ColUngwood, 
M.A.,and  R.  Morton  Nance.  Pp.  xviii  +  284.  (Horace 
Marshall  &  Son.) 

This  is  an  interesting  selection  from  the  old  northern 
Sagas,  well  adapted  for  use  in  lower  forms  and  classes. 
The  stories  are  full  of  incidents  and  adventures,  and  will 
all  gain  in  interest  because  of  their  connection  with  the 
history  of  our  islands  found  in  the  Sagas  of  King  Hakon 
Hakonsson  and  King  Harold  Hardrada.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  book  is  the  illustrations  of  Icelandic  scenery, 
sketched  by  Mr.  Collingwood  when  on  a  visit  to  Iceland. 
The  print  is  admirably  clear. 

Hahlnyt's  English  Voyages,  selected  and  edited  by  E.  E. 
Speight,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  with  preface  by  Sir  Clements  R. 
JVIarkham,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  illustrations  and  maps  by 
R.  Morton  Nance.     Pp.  xxiv  -1-  295. 

Mr.  Speight  here  gives  us  an  edition  of  some  of  Hakluyt's 
voyages  with,  modernised  spelling,  but  otherwise  like  the 
original  edition.  The  quaint  illustrations  are  in  keeping 
with  the  English  of  Hakluyt's  time  ;  the  notes  are  concise 
and  to  the  point.  The  general  stj-le  and  get  up  of  the  book 
is  good.    From  the  same  publishers  we  have  two  other  books. 

Selections  from  Prescott  s  Histories  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
and  the  Conquest  of  Peru,  edited  by  A.  S.  Lamprey,  B.A. 
(is.  id.) 
In  response  to  a  suggestion  from  the  Board  of  Education 
that    these    two    histories     should     be     used    for    school  . 
reading,    the    stories    of    the     adventures     of     Cortes    and 
Pizarro,  abridged  as  in  this  edition,  are  brought  \vithin  the 
reach  of  students  who  would  not  become  acquainted  with 
the  histories  in  complete  form.     The  selections  from  the 
Conquest  of  Peru  have  been  chosen  so  as  to  point  a  moral 
from  the  thirst  of  the  Spaniards  for  gold,  and  their  failure 
as  a  nation  in  spite  of  their  success  in  procuring  it.     There 
are  in  both  books  some  interesting  plates  and  maps,  both 
ancient  and  modern.     The  price  is  very  moderate. 

The  New  Temple  Reader,  forming  an  Introduction  to  the 
Comparative  Study  of  Literature,  edited  by  E.  E. 
Speight,  B.A.  Pp.  xvi  +  287.  (Horace  Marshall  & 
Son.      IS.  6d.) 

The  New  Temple  Reader  contains  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  extracts  from  great  writers  of  all  ages  and 
nationalities,  from  the  Egyptian  "  Hymn  to  Ra  "  to  more 
familiar  pieces  from  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  As  a 
book  of  selections  it  deserves  great  praise  ;  but  it  seems 
altogether  beyond  the  pupil  who  is  low  enough  in  his  school 
to  be  using  a  "  Reader  "  of  any  description.  In  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  it  might  be  very  useful  as  supplying  him  with 
extracts,  the  reading  of  which  to  his  older  pupils  might  help 
to  develop  their  taste  for  literature,  and  create  a  desire  for  a 
further  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  great  writers 
here  represented. 
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Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  send  a  series  of  British 
Empire  Readers,  consisting  of  six  stages,  besides  an 
introductory  book,  the  prices  ranging  from  8^.  to  is.  gd. 

In  the  earlier  books  there  is  no  special  feature  worthy  of 
note,  but  in  the  more  advanced  ones  the  idea  is  a  good  one 
of  having  a  continuous  story  running  through  several 
lessons,  and  often  taken  from  standard  works  of  modern 
writers,  such  as  Stevenson,  Dickens,  Kingston,  Henty,  and 
others.  All  the  books  are  attractively  got  up,  in  good  clear 
type,  and  with  nicely  coloured  plates. 

Longmans'  Class  Books  of  English  Literature,  prices  is. 
to  IS.  6d.,  which  are  "  specially  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Board  of  Education,"  are  a  very  useful  series, 
and  likely  to  be  popular  with  all  teachers.  The  books 
already  published  include  two  of  William  Morris's  poems, 
some  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems  and  novels,  several  of  the 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome, 
and  Tales  of  King  Arthur.  The  books  are  strongly  and 
attractively  bound,  each  volume  has  a  short  biography  of 
the  writer,  and  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  book.  The  notes  are  short  and  concise — a 
very  important  point  in  a  class  book  ;  thej'  supply  sufficient 
matter  for  the  pupil  to  burden  his  memor\'  ^vith,  and  at  the 
same  time  suggest  to  a  good  teacher  much  that  he  can  supply 
to  add  interest  to  the  lesson.  The  illustrations  in  the  Tales 
of  King  Arthur  are  good.  The  volumes  of  Scott's  poems — 
The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion,  &c.,  would  have 
benefited  by  a  map  of  the  district  in  which  the  scene  is 
laid.  In  the  notes  on  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Kendal 
is  erroneously  described  as  being  situated  "  in  the  English 
borderland."  The  questions  at  the  end  of  each  volume 
will  be  found  of  use  as  tests  of  work.  The  prices  of  these 
books  are  surprisingly  small. 

The  Paraphrase  of  Poetry.  By  Edmund  Candler,  B.A. 
(London :    Bell  &   Sons.      is.  6d.) 

This  is  a  concise,  thoughtful  and  thoroughly  practical 
manual  for  schools.  That  it  is  the  work  of  a  ripe  scholar 
is  e\ddent  from  first  page  to  last.  The  author's  hints  on  the 
choice  of  passages  in  poetrj%  suitable  for  paraphrase, 
should  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  teachers.  Part  I.  consists  of 
Rules,  Examples,  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  (whenever 
notes  on  the  paraphrase  are  necessary)  ;  Part  II.  is  compiled 
of  passages  with  suggested  paraphrase  ;  Part  III.,  some 
forty  selected  passages  for  paraphrase.  The  book  is  well 
bound  and  on  good  paper. 


Modern  Lano-uao-es 

o       o 

Grammaire  Frangaise.  A  I'usage  des  eleves  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  secondaire.  By  Mary  Stone  Bruce.  Pp.  xii  -t- 
290.     (D.  C.  Heath  &'  Co.     is.) 

Miss  Bruce  has  explained  that  she  has  prepared  this  book 
with  special  reference  to  the  need  felt  in  many  preparatory 
and  high  schools  for  a  grammar  \vritten  in  French,  but 
adapted  to  Enghsh-speaking  pupils.  Her  aim  has  been  to 
pro\-ide  a  thoroughlv  practical  and  not  too  difficult  course. 
The  plan  has  been  carried  out  well,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
useful  grammar. 


The  Essentials  of  French  Grammar.     By  Alfred  Barriball, 

B.A.      Pp.      iii     +     236.      (Ralph      Holland     &    Co. 

2s.  6d.) 

Students  who  desire  to  write  the  French  language  will 

find  this  a  thorough  guide  for  all  practical  purposes.     It 

is  \vTitten  by  a  teacher  who  has  had  long  experience  in 

piloting  students  through  the  difficulties  of  French  grammar. 

Indeed  its  usefulness  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the 

fifth  edition.     The  only  suggestion  we  have  to  make  is  that 

future  editions  should  be  printed  in  larger  type. 

Sure  Steps  to  Intelligent  French.  By  H.  R.  Beasley.  Pp.  62. 
(Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  is.) 
The  author  has  analysed  the  sounds  used  in  speaking  the 
French  language,  and  has  endeavoured  to  interest  pupils  in 
the  notation  of  the  Association  Phonetique  Internationale. 
The  book  will  be  found  a  very  useful  auxihary  in  the  teach- 
ing of  French. 

The    Puhlic    School    French    Grammar.     Based    upon    the 

Grammaire  Frangaise  of  Auguste  Brachet.     Part  II. 

Syntax.     By  Elpege  Janau   and   Alfred   Ludwig,  B.A. 

Pp.  XX  +  602.     (Hachette  &  Co.     4s.  6d.) 

In  schools  where  the  study  of  French  grammar  is  intended 

to  be  thorough  and  serious,  this  book,  already  adopted  by  a 

large   number   of   teachers,   is   sure   to   find   favour.     The 

present  edition  embodies  the  results  of  the  latest  research  in 

modem  philolog>',  and  special  care  has  been  bestowed  upon 

points  that  have   more  than   usual  difficulty  for  Enghsh 

students. 

Lectures  Franfaises  :  Geographie  et  Hisioire.  By  W.  Mans- 
field Poole,  M.A.,  and  Michel  Becker.  Pp.  ix  +  137. 
(Blackie  &  Son.  2S.  6d.) 
New  photographs  from  different  parts  of  France,  and 
other  illustrations,  recommend  this  book  at  first  sight  ; 
and  a  nearer  acquaintance  reveals  interesting  chapters, 
well  printed,  on  French  geography  and  French  history. 
Thus  students,  in  addition  to  learning  the  French  language, 
will  pick  up  French  geography  and  history  in  the  bygoing. 
"  A  few  questions  on  each  piece  have  been  added,  which  can 
be  used  for  oral  practice  and  for  written  work  out  of  school. 
The  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  the  book  contains  only  the 
words  which  an  average  pupil  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
might  not  be  expected  to  know.  This  vocabulary  is 
arranged  according  to  lessons,  not  alphabetically,  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  disappointment  in  looking  for  words 
which  are  not  given." 

A  tala.  By  Chateaubriand.  Edited  by  Oscar  Kuhns.  Pp. 
vii  +  120.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  is.  3d.) 
No  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  hterature  of  France  can 
aflord  to  neglect  Chateaubriand.  His  work  occupies  a  most 
important  place  amongst  all  that  has  been  written  by  his 
fellow  countrj-men.  Leader  as  he  was  of  the  romantic 
movement  in  France,  it  is  fitting  that  his  ovm  hie  was  as 
romantic  as  any  hfe  that  has  been  lived  in  fiction.  A  lonely 
youth  passed  in  Brittany,  that  most  strange  and  weird 
country',  which  is  in  France  but  not  of  it,  gave  place  to  a 
life  of  travel,  interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  A  few  years 
later  we  see  him  in  our  own  countrj^  a  "  strugghng  emigre, 
starving,  consumptive,  and  despairing,  spitting  blood  and 
venom  in  his  garret  in  Holbom."  Fame  came  with  his 
A  tala,  inspired  during  his  \dsit  to  America,  a  romance  of 
magic  and  enchantment,   and  a  splendid  example  of  his 
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wonderful  style.  The  present  edition  of  the  work  contains 
a  striking  portrait  from  the  painting  by  Girodet,  a  short 
biographical  sketch,  an  introduction  by  the  editor,  notes 
and  a  vocabulary,  and  is  altogether  a  pleasing  little  book. 

Ma  Premiere  Visite  a  Paris.  ParA.  E.  C.  Pp.  io6.  (Claren- 
don Press.  15.  6d.) 
We  are  thankful  for  the  good  bold  type  of  this  book — 
pica  leaded — and  can  guarantee  that,  at  any  rate,  there  will 
be  no  eye  strain.  The  text  is  in  that  spontaneous  and 
conversational  style  which  is  particularly  interesting  and 
useful  to  those  who  ■wish  to  speak  a  foreign  language,  and 
the  many  illustrations  give  additional  reahty.  A  vocabulary 
rounds  off  a  very  bright  book. 

Selections  from  Standard  French  A  uthors.  By  O.  G.  Guerlac. 
Pp.  vi  +  214.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
Amongst  a  batch  of  school  books  for  the  use  of  students 
of  the  French  language,  this  volume  is  conspicuous  for  its 
artistic  cover  and  general  daintiness,  and  it  comes  from 
America  !  The  selections  themselves  are  from  the  very 
best  French  authors,  and  range  from  Lacordaire  to  Guy 
de  Maupassant,  from  Voltaire  to  Flaubert,  and  include 
extracts  from  Diderot,  Mohfere,  Daudet,  Hugo,  Pascal, 
Renan,  Balzac,  and  many  another  famous  author.  The 
book  has  been  designed  for  first-  and  second-year  students, 
and  there  are  notes,  brief  biographical  sketches  and  a 
vocabulary.     It  is  Ukely  to  be  popular  in  the  schools. 

Studies  in  Modern  German  Literature.  By  Otto  Heller. 
(Ginn  &  Co.  6s.) 
These  studies  (in  Enghsh)  of  some  t\-pical  modem 
German  ^vriters  are  compiled  with  the  object  of  bringing 
the  English-speaking  and  German-speaking  peoples  to  a 
sounder  understanding  of  each  other's  thought ;  and  the 
work  is  not  pubhshed  merely  or  mainly  as  a  text-book  for 
Modern  Language  students.  It  is  intended  to  present  to 
the  cultured  reader  some  of  the  aspects  of  modern  German 
literature,  even  though  he  may  not  be  able  to  study  the 
works  of  German  writers  in  the  original  ;  and  we  prophesy 
nothing  but  good  from  the  attempt. 

A  Practical  French  Grammar.  By  F.  W.  Aveling,  M.A. 
B.Sc.  Pp.  vii.  -f-  279.  (Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  3s.) 
It  would  not  be  like  the  author  of  this  book  to  follow 
meekly  in  the  steps  of  other  compilers  of  school  manuals. 
He  has  a  way  of  his  own  that  comes  as  a  welcome  relief 
after  the  monotony  of  most  French  grammars.  The  author 
has  found  that  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin  is  a 
great  help  to  English  youths  who  are  studjang  French,  and 
therefore  throughout  the  book  there  are  many  references  to 
the  Latin  tongue.  Altogether  we  think  that  students  will 
find  the  book  more  attractive  and  interesting  than  grammars 
usually  are.  There  is  no  vocabulary,  for  Mr.  Aveling's 
opinion  is  that  the  sooner  a  student  learns  to  use  a  dictionary 
the  better.  This  grammar  has  not  been  written  as  a  first 
book,  and  indeed  some  of  the  paragraphs,  which  have  had 
a  star  placed  against  them,  are  only  for  advanced  students. 

French   Exercises.     Adapted   for   Examinations   for   which 

candidates  are  prepared  at  Public  and  other  Schools. 

By   C.    Ewing    Prior.      Pp.   vi    +    249.      (Rivingtons. 

4s.  6d.) 

Concerning  the  question  of  completeness,  the  author  has 

struck  a  middle  course.     This  book  is  intended  neither  for 


beginners  nor  does  it  profess  to  contain  all  the  rules  of 
grammar  or  of  syntax  ;  but  it  contains  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Prior's  method  is  that  of  teaching  French  through  the 
medium  of  French.  It  is,  he  says,  the  Herbart-Ziller 
inductive  method  modified.  We  think,  however,  that  all 
except  verj'  determined  plodding  students  will  find  the 
book  somewhat  tedious,  and  especially  as  the  small  type 
and  crowded  pages  are  rather  trying. 


General   Subjects 


A    Course   of  Practical  Mathematics.     By    F.    M.    Saxelby, 
M.Sc,  B.A.     (Longmans.     6s.  6d.) 

A  book  of  over  four  hundred  pages  of  small  print  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  Stages  II.  and  III.  of  Practical  Mathe- 
matics under  the  Irish  Board  of  Education.  It  would  serve 
very  well  for  English  students.  Its  aim  is  to  be  quite 
practical,  and  so  formulas  for  the  use  of  ordinary  positive 
integers  are  assumed.  Is  it  not  rather  inconsistent  to 
prove  rigidly  the  same  formulae  for  fractional  and  negative 
indices  ?  However,  the  practical  methods,  as  used  here, 
completely  justify  themselves.  They  are  unconventional 
in  the  eyes  of  theoretic  workers,  but  they  are  well  adapted 
to  yield  such  approximate  results  as  can  be  obtained  by 
four-figure  logarithms,  of  wliich  a  table  is  appended. 

We  tremble  when  we  speak  of  graphs  nowadays.  The 
school-boy  ^vith  his  rough  instruments  and  rougher  methods 
often  votes  them  "  rot,"  and  points  out  that  he  gets  more 
accurate  results  from  pure  algebra.  The  most  valuable 
part  of  Mr.  Saxelby's  book  is  a  very  thoughtful  and  natural 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Even  when  illustrating  by  means 
of  very  elementary  first  and  second  order  loci,  he  leads  one 
to  expect  something  of  genuine  use,  and  it  comes  in  due 
time,  \dz.,  the  plotting  of  a  graph  from  observed  results. 
an  estimate  of  the  form  of  equation  indicated,  and  a  de- 
termination of  the  constants.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
space  to  instance  the  many  physical  problems  attacked  ;  it 
is  enough  to  sav  that  the  pure  mathematicians  will  find 
many  hints.  It  should  be  added  here  that  while  the  print 
is  somewhat  small,  the  graph  diagrams  are  clearly  and 
minutely  drawn  on  an  adequate  scale. 

The  most  novel  part  of  the  book  is  the  section  on  Vectors. 
As  a  rule,  the  treatment  of  mechanics  by  means  of  quater- 
nions is  too  much  neglected. 

Nature  Study  Lessons.  For  Elementary  Grades.  By  Mrs 
Lida  B.  McMurray.  (Macmillans.  2s.  6d.  nett.) 
The  English  reader  wiU  have  to  get  over  what  we  call 
Americanisms.  Fodder  is  "  fed  to  "  an  animal,  a  horse  in 
"  bUnders  "  draws  a  "  buggy,"  "  aU  the  time  "  stands  for 
•'  always."  But  the  reader  who  has  nerves  will  have  them 
soothed  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  and  its  arrange- 
ment. It  is  entirely  a  teacher's  book.  Not  one  to  be  held 
in  the  hand  while  the  pupils  reel  out  the  correct  answers. 
The  mistress  will  learn  how  lessons  have  been  and  can  be 
given  on  familiar  objects  so  as  to  stimulate  the  child  to 
observation  and  accurate  reporting  of  what  has  been  seen. 
A  horse  or  a  cow  can  be  studied  in  the  field.  A  dog  or  cat 
can  be  brought  into  the  school-room.  A  mouse  or  a 
caterpillar  can  be  kept  there  for  a  season.  Song  games  can 
be  made  up  in  which  the  children  can  personate  flowers. 
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Truly,  many  old  readers  who  can  remember  Constable's 
series  of  object-lessons  will  picture  the  trouser-buttons 
on  the  "  cow  card  "  and  say,  "  Why  were  we  not  taught 
in  this  intelligent  and  sympathetic  way  ?  " 

The  Evolution  of  Knowledge.  A  Record  of  Philosophy.  By 
Raymond  St.  James  Perrin.  Pp.  xui  +  308.  (Williams 
&  Norgate.     65.) 

This  is  a  pretentious  but  not  very  satisfactory  book. 
The  author  adopts  throughout  a  most  dogmatic  and  didactic 
tone,  which  accords  ill  with  his  rather  dilettante  acquaint- 
ance \vith  the  works  of  many  of  the  pliilosophers  whose 
theories  he  passes  in  review.  From  the  outset  he  obtrudes 
upon  us  the  fact  that  he  is  a  devoted  adherent  of  Herbert 
Spencer  :  those  thinkers  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
live  before  existence  had  been  triumphantly  explained  away 
as  "  motion,"  and  whose  ideas  do  not  square  with  those  of 
Haeckel  and  the  Uke  are  summarily  dismissed.  Above  all, 
Mr.  Perrin  seems  to  have  a  pecuhar  fondness  for  the  blessed 
word  "  evolution,"  which  is  of  almost  as  frequent  occur- 
rence as  his  complaint  that  few  thinkers  before  his  favourite 
philosophers  and  himself  have  been  "  able  to  reahse  that  the 
definitions  of  these  relatively  distinct  terms  [i.e.,  matter, 
space,  and  infinity]  converge  in  motion." 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  a  sketchy  reviwv  of  the 
course  of  philosophy  Uke  tliis  may  prove  useful  to  some 
general  readers,  more  particularly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  by  reason  of  its  very  brevity  and  superficiahty  ; 
but  one  might  have  well  been  spared  the  author's  continual 
running  commentarJ^ 

Apart  from  the  usual  Americanisms,  in  spelhng,  the  eye 
is  offended  by  "  ecstacy,"  which  is  surely  an  error  ;  and  if 
the  anthropologist  E.  B.  Tylor  is  referred  to,  does  it  not 
denote  a  slipshod  habit  to  speak  of  him  as  Mr.  Tyler  ? — a 
small  point,  doubtless  ;   but  typical  of  the  book. 

Again,  we  should  have  thought  that  Bishop  Butler  and 
Bishop  Berkeley  were  important  enough  names  to  be  in- 
cluded in  any  survey  of  philosophic  thought  ;  Berkeley, 
it  is  true,  does  get  a  half-page.  Butler  is  not  so  much  as 
mentioned  ;  nor  is  T.  H.  Green.  G.  H.  Lewes  and  Herbert 
Spencer  monopoUse  nearly  a  third  of  the  book.  From  this 
fact,  even  if  the  author  were  at  all  reticent  as  to  his  own 
views,  we  might  have  guessed  them. 

A  Handbook  of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture.  By  Edmund 
von  Mach,  Ph.D.  Boston.  Pp.  xi  +  419  +  Ix. 
With  500  Engraved  Plates.  (Bureau  of  University 
Travel. ) 
From  a  remembrance  of  this  author's  pre\ious  book, 
Greek  Sculpture  :  Its  Spirit  and  Its  Principles,  pubhshed  a 
year  or  two  since,  we  were  not,  at  the  outset,  prepared  to 
find  this  as  useful  and  complete  a  work  as  in  fact  it  turns  out 
to  be.  True,  one  notes  at  times  the  same  tone  of  dogmatic 
self-assertiveness  combined  vntb.  the  same  childish  elabora- 
tion of  the  obvious  which  characterised  the  earUer  book, 
a  book  by  the  way,  to  which  Mr.  von  Mach  directs  the 
student's  attention  in  a  footnote  on  practically  every 
page  !  Nevertheless,  in  conception,  the  compilation  is  ex- 
cellent ;  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  ready  to  one's  hand 
five  hundred  admirable  prints  of  photographs  of  works  of 
Greek  and  Roman  art,  from  various  museums  and  collec- 
tions all  over  the  world,  arranged  in  something  Uke  a 
chronological  order,  with  comments  upon  each,  which, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  their  value,  at  an^-  rate  show 


considerable  industry  and  study,  and  are  suggestive,  if 
merely  by  the  aggressive  and  pompous  tone  in  which 
they  are  \vritten.  The  plates  themselves,  arranged  in  a 
special  case,  are  beautifuUy  clear,  and  contain  several 
rarely  pubhshed  works,  ranging  from  the  Throne-room  of  the 
recently  unearthed  Palace  of  Knossos  and  the  friezes  of  the 
Treasuries  of  Knidos  and  Sikvon  from  Delphi  to  the 
Column  of  Marcus  AureUus  and  the  Arch  of  Constantine. 
To  this  long  series  is  appended  a  representative  set  of 
copies  of  Greek  and  Roman  sepulchral  rehefs,  and,  last 
but  by  no  means  least  important,  most  of  the  chief  heads 
and  portrait  busts  of  antiquity.  A  very  satisfactory  bibU- 
ography  at  the  end  completes  what  cannot  fail  to  prove  a 
most  useful  assistance  to  those  of  us  who  are  not  able  to 
visit  all  the  museums  of  the  world,  and  yet  wish  to  have  a 
consecutive  view  of  ancient  sculpture  in  one  volume.  The 
letterpress,  however,  as  we  have  hinted,  is  hardly  on  a  level 
with  the  reproductions. 

Elementary  Experimental  Chemistry.  A.  E.  Dunstan,  B.Sc, 
F.C.S.     (Methuen  &  Co.     2s.) 

This  course  is  intended  for  such  examinations  as  the 
Board  of  Education — First  Stage — and  the  Junior  Locals. 
It  could  be  improved  in  various  ways.  A  natural  way  of 
beginning  chemistry  seems  to  be  to  investigate  thoroughly 
the  composition  of  famiUar  substances  Uke  air  and  water,  to 
show  the  preparation  from  them  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  following  this  up  bj'  a  more  detailed  study  of  the 
elements  in  a  suitable  order.  The  decomposition  of  water 
by  electricity  ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted,  though 
it  must  be  done  in  the  lecture-room. 

The  pupil  should  be  able  to  define  soft,  temporarily  hard, 
and  permanently  hard  waters,  and  to  distinguish  between 
them.  A  quantitative  estimate  of  the  weight  of  soUd 
matter  dissolved  in  a  measured  volume  of  tap  water  would 
be  an  introduction  to  the  use  of  the  balance.  This  should 
be  accompanied  or  preceded  by  an  estimate  of  the  percent- 
age of  oxygen  in  potassium  chlorate.  This,  \vith  other 
ob\nous  experiments,  will  lead  to  the  Law  of  Definite 
Proportion,  which  must  be  most  carefully  stated.  The 
same  remark  appUes  to  the  law  of  multiple  proportion,  and 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  quote  a  sufficient  number  of 
illustrations.  Experiment  100  seems  impossible,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  text.  For  success,  the  exact  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  introduced  must  be  known  before- 
hand, and  with  such  apparatus  as  is  figured  great  care  must 
be  taken  that  one  of  the  gases  is  greatly  in  excess.  This  is 
another  lecture-table  experiment.  The  diagrams  of  appa- 
ratus leave  something  to  be  desired  (see  p.  30,  where 
the  proximal  ends  of  dehvery-tubes  extend  too  far  into  the 
generating  flasks).  The  pictures  of  crystals  on  p.  46  are 
not  all  clear.  Those  of  quartz  and  calcite  would  never  be 
recognised.  Again,  there  is  Uttle  use  in  describing  cry-stals 
as  rhombic  or  trichnic  without  gi\ang  some  intelligible  ac- 
count of  the  systems  of  crystals. 

Photographic  Plate  III.  mentioned  in  the  preface  is  not 
to  be  identified.  In  fact,  the  book  contains  only  ordinary 
page  cuts. 

School  Prayers  for  Week-Day  Mornings.     With  a  Preface  by 

the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     (Rivingtons.     2S.) 

This  valuable  Uttle  book  is  an  honest  attempt  to  make 

the  daily  prayers  of  the  school  bear  some  real  relation  to 

the  daily  Ufe  of  the  bo}-s  ;   to  become  part  of  their  citizen- 
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ship  of  earth  as  well  as  heaven.  The  compilation  is  the 
outcome  of  Conferences  of  Universit)'  Teachers  and  School- 
masters held  in  eight  consecutive  years.  The  work  is  based 
on  the  Prayer  Book,  and  "  contains  two  alternative  forms 
of  service  suitable  for  use  in  schools  on  week-day  mornings, 
viz. — (i)  an  outline  of  a  suggested  abbreviation  of  matins 
with  cycles  of  psalms  selected  from  the  psalms  for  the  day  ; 
(2)  a  freer  form  of  service  printed  in  full  for  each  day  in  the 
week,  with  special  forms  of  the  same  tvpe  for  the  first  and 
last  day  of  term  and  for  a  Saint's  Day." 

There  are  also  prayers  for  special  occasions,  and  prayers 
which  deal  with  such  topics  as  Church  and  State,  Calling 
and  Professions,  Christian  Chivalry.  There  are  Four  School 
Litanies,  including  a  "  Titany  of  Work,"  and  a  "  Litany  for 
the  School." 

The  book  should,  rightly  used,  tend  to  make  cliildren  so 
love  the  school  services,  as  an  integral  part  of  daily  life, 
that  we  should  hear  less  often  in  future  the  sad  excuse  for 
non-attendance  at  public  worship  :  "I  had  enough  of 
church  during  the  years  I  was  at  school." 

A  Primer  of  Logic.      By  E.  E.  Constance  Jones,  Mistress 
of  Girton  College,  Cambridge.     (John  Murray,      is.  6d.) 

The  author's  name  is  sufficient  to  set  a  hall-mark  on  this 
small  work.  Much  that  has  been  well  put  before  by  Professor 
Jevons  and  others,  is  here  put  in  a  manner  more  easily 
digested  by  those  systematically  approaching  the  study 
of  logic  and  logical  attitude  of  mind  for  the  first  time. 

The  book  is  not  merely  a  cram  book,  but  contains  the 
result  of  wide  and  wise  reading  ;  has  the  sterling  charac- 
teristics of  definiteness  and  clearness  ;  and  yet,  where 
explanation  of  a  more  elaborate  nature  is  needed,  does  not 
err  on  the  side  of  brevity.  It  is  surprising  to  find  so  much 
which  is  new,  especially  in  diagram  and  illustration,  though 
not  to  the  exclusion  of  any  essentials,  within  the  scope  of 
two  hundred  pages,  including  examination  papers  of  Oxford 
Cambridge,  and  London  LTniversities,  and  a  full  and  useful 
Index  and  Vocabulary. 

Multiple  Personality.  By  Boris  Sidis,  M.A.  Ph.D.,  and 
Simon  P.  Goodhart,  Ph.B.,  M.D.  (London  :  Sj^dney 
Apple  ton.) 
The  authors  call  this  work  an  experimental  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  of  human  individuality.  Much  is  made 
of  a  case  of  double  personality,  that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hanna,  who  fell  from  his  carriage  on  to  his  head  in  April 
1897.  That  it  is  bond  fide  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  investigated  in  the  Pathological  Institute  of  the 
New  York  State  Hospitals.  Unfortunately  the  scientific 
jargon  used  to  convey  the  information  which  the  authors 
presumably  wish  to  give  to  the  world  reads  like  a  monstrous 
jest.  The  reviewer  has  tackled  this  book  many  times  at 
most  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  and  always  been  reduced 
to  eye-rubbing  at  the  first  sentence.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  he  has  read  it  aloud  in  the  company  of  highly  intelligent 
people,  who  have  mostly  concluded  that  the  authors  were 
giving  a  facetious  account  of  some  extremely  humorous 
disease.  The  beginnings  and  ends  of  chapters,  where 
lucidity  is  most  naturally  expected,  afford  the  best  samples 
of  this  enigmatic  style.  We  venture  to  quote  the  opening 
remarks  of  Part  III.  chap,  vi.,  a  passage  which  is  taken 
at  random  and  may  be  paralleled  on  almost  anv  page. 

"  The  hierarchy  of  moments,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est, belonging  to  one  organised  constellation  of  moments. 


may  be  arranged  in  a  series  as  to  intensity  and  vividness  of 
consciousness  ranging  from  minimum  to  maximum  through 
all  degrees  of  intensity  and  \dvidness.  The  maximum  of 
intensity  is  in  the  focus,  in  the  nucleus  of  the  moment 
the  minimum  is  at  the  periphery.  Now  a  moment  through 
frequent  functioning  gradually  loses  intensity  and  vivid- 
ness and  passes  by  degrees  through  all  the  intermediary 
stages  from  maximum  to  minimum.  The  fading  moment 
passes  by  degrees  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery  of  con- 
sciousness. Under  other  conditions,  such  as  the  hypnotic 
trance,  the  moment  may  become  suddenly  submerged." 

Here  is  a  passage  from  p.  354. 

"  The  key  to  functional  psychosis  is  not  to  be  sought  in 
its  occasional  factors  and  circumstances,  such  as  emo- 
tionalism and  sensori-motor  changes,  but  they  must  be 
looked  for  in  disturbances  of  a  purely  central  character  ; 
they  must  be  sought  in  psychophysiological  dissociations  of 
the  central  neural  apparatus  due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
thresholds." 

After  ten  pages  on  hysteria  we  arrive  at  the  following 
lucid  statement  in  italics  : 

"  Psychologically  regarded,  functional  psychosis  is  a  dis- 
sociation of  systems  of  moments  consciousness  ;  physiologically 
regarded,  functional  psychosis  is  a  disaggregation  of  neurons 
systems." 

In  the  circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  the 
authors  will  not  make  the  results  of  their  investigation 
attractive  to  intelligent  lay  readers,  or  even  to  speciaUsts. 

Personal    and    Ideal   Elements    in    Education.     By    Henry 
Churchill  King.     (New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Co.) 

"  It  is  the  business  of  the  public  school  to  teach  h\dng,  as 
well  as  studies  " — "  The  proper  fulfilment  of  the  function 
of  the  college  .  .  .  requires  as  its  great  means,  first,  a  life 
sufficiently  complex  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  great 
fundamental  facts  of  the  world,  and  to  call  out  the  entire 
man  ;  second,  the  completest  possible  expressive  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  student  ;  and,  tliird,  personal  association 
with  broad  and  wise  and  noble  lives  " — "  The  separation  of 
the  sacred  and  the  secular  is  the  heresy  of  heresies  " — •"  Our 
primary  relation  in  life  is  not  to  things  but  to  persons  " — 
(Athletics)  "  have  their  most  valuable  office  .  .  .  not  as 
serious  business  or  money-making  enterprises,  but  simply 
as  play  " — "  That  which  is  not  expressed  dies  " — "  The 
dominant  mood  should  be  objective  through  and  through  " 
— (Teachers  must)  "  have  a  delicate  sense  of  what  per- 
sonality means  " — "  Character  and  religion  are  always 
rather  caught  than  taught."  Such  are  some  of  the  charac- 
teristic dicta  of  Mr.  King  in  this  excellent  book,  which  brings 
together  a  number  of  addresses  on  American  Education. 
The  author's  chief  object  is  to  insist  on  the  part  to  be  played 
by  colleges  in  the  American  system  of  education.  English 
readers  will  need  to  understand  that  our  British  universities 
aim  at  doing  precisely  what  the  American  college  should 
do — to  teach  in  the  broadest  way  the  fine  art  of  living.  The 
American  University  is  characterised  by  three  essentials : 
purely  intellectual  aim,  the  assumption  of  the  maturity  of 
its  students,  and  exclusive  specialism.  This  last  belongs  to 
English  universities  only  per  accidens.  These  differences 
noted,  Mr.  King's  book  is  well  worth  reading  for  English 
educationists.  He  is  distinctly  on  the  side  of  the  right  : 
his  views  show  true  liberality  and  philosophical  breadth, 
and  talh^  closely  with  those  so  admirably  expressed  by  Sir 
Richard  J  ebb  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
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tion.  As  is  natural  with  one  who  sets  up  a  very  high  and 
comprehensive  ideal,  Mr.  King  seems  occasionally  to  make 
somewhat  excessive  demands  upon  institutions  and  teachers; 
but  his  criticisms,  which  may  easily  be  transferred  to  English 
conditions,  are  always  sound.  It  is  the  fashion  in  England 
just  now  to  put  too  much  faith  in  curriculum  and  all  kinds 
of  mechanism  ;  this  book  is  a  timely  protest  against  this 
tendency,  and  an  assertion  of  the  "  value  and  sacredness  of 
the  person." 

Wayside  and  Woodland  Blossoms,  a  pocket  guide  to  British 

wild  flowers  for  the  country  rambler.     (Second  Series). 

By    Edward    Step,    F.L.S.    New    edition,    with    clear 

description     of     366     species.     Illustrated     with     127 

coloured  plates  drawn  from  nature  by  Mabel  E.  Step. 

Pp.  XV  +  171.     (Warne  &  Co.     6s.  net.) 

This  book  is  uniform  with  its  fellow  volume,  First  Series 

(noticed  in  a  previous  issue  of  this  magazine),  and  is  equally 

good,  interesting,  and  useful.     In  it  are  included  many  of 

the  commonest  of  our  hedgerow  plants,  known  by  sight  to 

every  passer-by,  but  by  name  to  comparatively  few  of  those 

who  frequent  the  country  lanes.     Together,  the  two  volumes 

contain  a  very  comprehensive  collection  of  wayside  flowers, 

and  should  be  on  the  bookshelf  of  all  lovers  of  flowers, 

especially  young  ones,  who  might  be  led  through  their  use 

to  the  serious  study  of  botany. 

The  Teaching  of  History  and  Other  Papers.  By  H.  L. 
Withers,  Professor  of  Education  in  Owens  College, 
Manchester.  Edited,  with  Biographical  Introduction  and 
a  Selection  from  his  Letters,  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  Clifton 
College.  (INIanchester :  at  The  University  Press. 
4s.  6d.) 
The  true  memorial  to  such  a  man  as  the  late  Professor 
Withers  is  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  and  those 
he  influenced  and  not  the  few  papers  and  letters  he  left 
behind  him.  His  written  work  does  him  small  justice,  for 
he  was  essentially  a  teacher  and  speaker — above  all  the 
former,  who  cared  passionately  for  the  work  of  education,  and 
possessed  with  an  enthusiasm  that  inspired  all  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  It  was  well,  however,  to  collect  these 
papers,  for  both  letters  and  lectures  are  full  of  suggestive- 
ness,  and  reveal  a  man  of  a  singularly  sincere  and  single- 
hearted  aim.  Education  wanted  "  humanising,"  and 
again  and  again  he  puts  forward  a  plea  for  "  more 
humanity,"  more  breadth,  more  of  the  spirit  and  less  of  the 
letter.  He  believed  that  to  a  very  large  extent  this  "  more 
humanity  "  was  to  be  gained  by  the  study  of  literature  and 
history,  and  as  a  fervent  disciple  of  Dr.  Arnold  he  laid 
enormous  stress  on  the  value  of  the  latter  subject.  In  his 
suggestive  paper  on  the  Teaching  of  History  he  laments 
the  neglect  of  the  study  of  history  in  our  pubhc  schools,  and 
in  another  paper  on  the  same  subject  he  puts  in  a  strong 
plea  for  making  history  obUgatory  in  the  Elementary 
School.  If  it  is  a  choice  between  History  and  Algebra,  he 
says,  "  a  sense  of  educational  proportion  will  decide  that 
History  should  be  obtained  before  Algebra.  A  man  who  is 
ignorant  of  Algebra  cannot  be  called  "  uneducated  "  in 
the  same  sense  as  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  Historv',  nor 
is  his  ignorance  likelv  to  be  so  injurious  to  himself  and  to 
others."  The  value  of  historical  study  to  our  elementary 
scholars  is  admirably  summarised  on  pp.  1 82-1 84;  these 
pages  should  be  studied  by  aU  those  who  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  drawing  up  of  codes  and  curricula. 


It  is  grievous  that  a  man  of  such  broad  educational  views 
and  generous  enthusiasms,  with  a  vast  capacity  for  work  and 
for  inspiring  others  to  work,  should  have  passed  away  so 
early  ;  but  he  has  planted  good  seed,  and  left  behind  him  a 
memory  of  singular  sweetness  and  nobihty.  And  what 
more  can  mortal  man  desire  ? 

Simple  Lessons  on  Health.  For  the  Use  of  the  Young.  By 
Sir  Michael   Foster.     (Macmillan.      is.) 

A  recent  writer  has  suggested  with  much  penetration  that 
the  education  we  are  giving  the  masses  would  be  more 
useful  if  we  taught  the  potential  working  man  what  to  eat. 
what  to  drink,  how  to  treat  himself  when  iU,  and  when  to 
put  himself  to  bed,  instead  of  beginning  at  the  wrong  end 
and  cramming  our  'ologies  and  'ographies  into  his  poor 
dazed  little  brain. 

Sir  Michael  Foster  has  done  a  pubUc  service  in  writing 
so  useful  a  manual.  We  can  only  regret  that  all  attempts 
at  teaching  Science  in  Elementary  Schools  are  not  on  the 
same  sane  hues.  Not  even  a  string  of  foreign  names  nor 
a  skeleton  of  the  human  body  to  hang  them  on.  One  might 
almost  think  Sir  Michael  were  our  friend  the  man  in  the 
street,  instead  of  the  learned  professor  he  is.  He  just  gives 
us  homely  talks  on  Fresh  Air,  Food,  Drink,  Light,  and 
Cleanliness,  with  what  he  rightly  calls  "  almost  ostentatious 
simphcity."  We  wish  some  other  professors  would  follow 
him,  and  set  down,  were  it  even  as  a  hohday  task,  some  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  their  own  particular  subjects  for 
the  very  young.  The  day  is  past  when  the  most  imperfect 
and  patched  up  furniture  is  thought  good  enough  for  the 
nursery. 

The  Educative  Process.  By  Wilham  Chandler  Bagley 
(Ph.  D.),  Vice-President  and  Director  of  Training, 
Montana  State  Normal  College.     (MacmiUan.     5s.) 

This  vade  mecum  combines  in  one  volume  the  various 
technicahties  of  practical  teaching  famihar  to  us  under  the 
name  of  School  Method,  but  the  whole  is  enhghtened,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  apphcation  throughout  of  principles  of 
Ethics,  Psychology,  and  Hygiene.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  somewhat  original. 
It  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted,  in  any  School  Method 
worth  the  name,  that  the  author  himself  is  bearing  these 
principles  in  mind  ;  but  in  this  case  the  author,  unlike  the 
conjurer,  unveils  each  mystery  as  he  goes  along.  The 
chapter  on  the  "  Doctrine  of  Work  "  is  especially  good — 
and  may  we  add  necessary  ? — in  this  generation.  Teachers 
will  find  much  common  sense,  as  well  as  science,  in  the 
section  deahng  with  Hygiene  of  the  Educative  Process. 

Swedish  Recreative  Exercises  for  School  and  Playground.  By 
Grace    A.    McMillan.     (McDougalls    Educational    Co. 

2S.) 

These  exercises  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  latest 
schemes  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  true  Swedish  spirit  breathes  throughout.  The 
author  had  the  advantage  of  gaining  her  knowledge  first- 
hand, and  is  moreover  a  practical  and  enthusiastic  follower 
of  her  great  master  Herr  Salomon.  The  music,  and  tha 
Enghsh  translation  of  the  Swedish  songs,  are  all  that  can 
be  desired.  The  elaborate  diagrams  and  directions  wiU 
prove  invaluable  to  the  practical  teacher. 
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Memory  Test-Book  of  the  Words  Occurring  in  the  Combined 
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